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GOLDSMITH’S  ROMAN  HISTORY,  to  which  is  prefixed  an  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Roman  History,  and  a variety  of  valuable  information  added  throughout 
the  work  on  the  manners,  institutions,  and  antiquities  of  the  Romans  : with  nu- 
merous biographical  and  historical  Notes;  a Dictionary  explaining  the  most  diffi- 
cult words,  at  the  beginning,  and  questions  for  examination  at  the  end  of  each 
section;  corrected  and  enlarged  by  W.  C.  Taylor.  Nome  tie  edition  perfectionne'e 
par  Pinnock.  Paris,  184 1 . I rot.  in- 12,  orne  de  28  gravures  ou  vignettes  sur 
hois,  3 fr. 

HISTORY  OF  GREECE,  for  the  use  of  schools  revised,  corrected, 

and  very  considerably  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  several  new  chapters  and 
numerous  useful  notes;  together  with  a short  Dictionary  prelixed  to  each  sec- 
tion, explaining  livery  difficulty,  and  fixing  the  proper  sound  and  meaning  of  the 
words;  also  questions  for  examination  at  the  end  of  each  section.  17th  edition, 
augmented  and  much  improved  by  W.  C.  Taylor,  Nouvelle  edition  perfection- 
nee  par  Pinnock.  Paris,  184 1,  l vol.  tn-12,  orne  de  25  gravures  ou  vignettes 
sur  bois,  3 fr, 


Such  persons  as  may  be  desirous  of  completing  the  illustrations  of  the 
present  history  may  procure  the  following  : Price  3 fr. 

The  Saxon  Idols,  from  which  the  days  of  the  week  received  their  names 
Roadicea  haranguing  her  army,  by  Stothard. 

Alfred  in  the  neatherd’s  cottage,  by  Wilkie. 

Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  and  Saladin  at  the  battle  of  Acre  in  Palestine,  by  Cooper. 
King  John  signing  the  Magna  Charta,  by  Mortimer. 

Surrender  of  Calais,  by  Bird. 

Death  of  Wat  Tyler,  by  Northcote. 

Entrance  of  Richard  II.  and  Bolingbroke  into  London,  by  Northcote. 

Battle  of  Agincourt,  by  Mortimer. 

Death  of  Edward  V.  and  his  brother,  by  Northcote. 

Trial  of  Queen  Catherine,  by  Harlow. 

Wolsey  at  Leicester  Abbey,  by  Westall. 

Death  of  Rizzio,  by  Opie. 

Charles  I.  taking  leave  of  his  family,  by  Stothard. 

Cromwell  dissolving  the  Long  Parliament,  by  West. 

Cromwell  and  his  daughter  lady  Claypole,  by  Trcsham. 

Landing  of  Charles  II.  at  Dover,  by  West. 

Charles  II.  and  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  by  Stothard. 

Trial  of  lord  Russel,  by  Hayter. 

Death  of  archbishop  Sharp,  by  Allan. 

Battle  of  Lahogue,  by  West. 

Death  of  general  Wolf,  by  West. 

Riots  in  London,  1780,  by  Wheatley. 

Death  of  lord  Chatham,  by  Copley. 

Death  of  major  Pierson,  by  the  same. 

Battle  of  Camperdown,  by  Loutberbourg. 

Cutting  of  Lachcvrette,  by  the  same. 

Death  of  Nelson,  by  Devis. 

Waterloo,  by  Channel 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


OF  THE  FRENCH  EDITOR. 


The  Abridgment  of  the  History  of  England,  by  Dr.  Gold- 
smith, of  which  the  present  is  an  improved  Edition,  has 
enjoyed  ever  since  its  first  appearance,  an  unparalleled  po- 
pularity, and  new  editions  are  still  published  annually 
in  England.  Among  the  several  authors  of  Continua- 
tions, Notes,  and  Additions,  Mr.  Pinnock  has  obtained 
the  preference  in  England,  and  we  have  therefore  chosen 
his  Continuation  for  the  text  of  the  present  Continental 
Edition ; some  errors  of  narration  and  prejudices  of  par- 
tiality may  exist,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it 
is  an  Englishman  who  writes  the  history  of  his  own 
country. 

Among  the  improvements  and  additions  which  distin- 
guish the  present  edition,  are  several  of  great  utility  to  En- 
glishmen, and  indispensable  to  foreigners;  such  are  : 


Chronological  Table  of  the  Mo- 

NARCHS  HEFORE  AND  AFTER  THE 

Conquest. 

Sketch  of  Saxon  Idols. 

Enlarged  Lists  of  Eminent  Per- 
sons in  each  Reign. 


Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts 
of  the  Age. 

The  British  Constitution. 

The  British  Regalia. 

Genealogt  of  the  present  Royal 
Family. 


The  care  bestowed  in  England  upon  works  of  this  kind, 
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destined  to  an  extensive  circulation,  has  induced  the  Editor 
of  the  present  to  endeavour  to  surpass  all  former  edi- 
tions. 


London  Stone. 


One  of  the  oldest  antiquities  of  l.ondon  having  been  known  before  the  time  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  a standard,  from  which  the 
Romans,  when  in  England,  computed  their  miles.  Proclamations  were  formerly 
delivered  from  this  stone  to  the  people.  It  is  now  cased  with  stone-work  in 
Cannon  street  and  guarded  by  an  iron  bar  and  spikes,  but  still  remains  open  to 
view. 
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liONARCHS  BEFORE  THE  CONQUEST. 


No. 

MONARCUS. 

Began 

to 

Reign. 

• i 

6 s 

S>  • 

(C  * 

A.D. 

1 

Egbert  1 

HJ7 

10 

2 

Ethelwolf . . 

837 

20 

3 

Etholbald * 

837 

3 

4 

Ethelbert 

860 

6 

» 1 

5 

Klhelrod  I.* 

866 

6 

2 

1 6 

Alfred’ 

87* 

29 

I 7 

Edward  the  Elder 

901 

24 

C/J 

8 

Athelatan.  

925 

15 

s ^ 

9 

Edmund  I.4 

910 

6 

o 

1 10 

Edred 

9*6 

9 

*<  j 

11 

Edwy 

955 

4 

12 

Edgar  ...  ' 

939 

16 

IS 

Edward  II  .....  . 

975 

4 

14 

Ethelred  II.5  . . ...  

979 

37 

V 15 

Edmund  Ironside  11 

1016 

1 

( 16 

Sweyn 

1014 

3 

Ml 

17 

1017 

19 

18 

Harold  1.  

1036 

3 

A 

l 19 

Ilardicanutc 

1039 

2 

§ 

5 

tn 

*0 

Edward  III.  or  the  Confessor 

10W 

25 

Harold  11.  son  of  Godwin,  earl  of  Kent 

1066 

1 

1 Egbert  descended  from  Cerdic,  the  ftrst  king  of  Wessex,  a Saxon  general,  who  in  the  year 
A.D.  495,  arrived  in  Britain.  It  is  said  in  the  Saxon  annals,  that  he  was  descended  from  Woden, 
the  root  of  the  Saxon  families ; and  by  his  conquest  which  he  made  in  Britain,  he  may  be  consi- 
dered as  one  of  the  first  founders  of  the  English  monarchy  : the  kings  of  England  descend  from 
him  in  the  male  fine  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  in  the  female  line  to  the  illustrious  princess 
who  now  sits  upon  the  throne. 

* Killed  in  battle  against  the  Danes,  in  871. 

* Introduced  trial  by  jury,  divided  England  into  sliiies  and  hundreds,  and  founded  the  Univer-  * 
sity  of  Oxford. 

4 Was  killed  by  Leolf,  a notorious  robber. 

4 In  1014,  Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark,  made  himself  master  of  England,  and  was  crowned  king 
and  Ethelred  fled  into  Normandy.  On  the  death  of  Sweyn,  which  happened  in  1015,  the  crown 
was  contested  by  Edmund  Ironside  (the  lawful  successor  of  Ethelred),  and  Canute,  the  descendant 
of  Sweyn,  who  at  length  agreed  to  divide  the  kingdom  between  them ; but  Edmund  being 
murdered  shortly  after  this  treaty  was  entered  into,  Canute  (surnamed  the  Great)  was  declared 
king  of  all  England  in  1017. 


Armour,  shields,  spears  weapons,  etc.,  used  by  the  ancient  Britons 
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MONARCHS  SINCE  THE  CONQUEST. 


No. 

MONARCHS 

Regan 

to 

Reign. 

To  MAnaieD. 

ti 

A *• 
Z C 
£ 

•o  • 

Cr  - 

it 

c je- 
er; 

1 

William  I.  • 

1066 

Matilda  of  Flanders 

1053 

21 

2 

William  II.  ....  . 

1087 

( Never  married  ) 

— 

13 

3 

Henry  1 

1100 

Matilda  of  Scotland 

1100 

3o 

;i 

4 

Stephen  4 

1135 

Matilda  of  Rologne 

1133 

19 

3 

Henry  11.  * 

1155 

Fleanor  of  Guienne 

1151 

34 

6 

Richard  1 

1189 

Berenguetta  of  Navarre 

1191 

10 

s'  i 

7 

John .... 

1199 

Earl  Montague's  daughter.  . . 

1185 

17 

<3 

1189 

« I 

1200 

V 

8 

Henry  III 

1216 

Eleanor  of  Provence 

1236 

56 

9 

Edward  I 

1272 

Eleanor  of  Castille 

1253 

35 

1299 

10 

Edward  II 

1307 

Isabella  of  France 

1308 

19 

11 

Edward  III.  ....  . 

1357 

Philippa  of  Huinault 

1328 

50 

12 

1377 

Ann  of  Luxemburgh 

1382 

22 

1396 

l 

IS 

Henry  IV.  * 

1399 

Mary  Bohun 

1317 

13 

1401 

5 S 

_ 

14 

1413 

Catharina  of  France 

1420 

10 

15 

Henry  VI 

1422 

Margaret  of  Anjou 

1444 

38 

I 16 

Edward  IV.* 

1461 

Elizabeth  Woodville 

1465 

22 

= a® 

1 17 

1183 

(Never  married) 

— 

— 

18 

Richard  HI 

1483 

1471 

2 

/ n 

1485 

Elizabeth  of  York  

1486 

23 

C 

20 

1509 

Catharine  of  Arragon 

1509 

37 

— 

A . Boles  n 15SI , J . Seymour.  . . 

1536 

— 

. 



Ann  of  Cleves,  C.  Howard.  . . . 

1540 

— 

1543 

* 

« 

Edward  VI 

1346 

(Died  young).  

6 

1 

1 H 

Mary  I 

1553 

Philip,  king  of  Spain 

1554 

5 

{ « 

Elisabeth 

1558 

( Never  married  ) 

— 

44 

' *4 

1603 

Ann  of  Denmark 

1589 

22 

Q 

[ 25 

1625 

Henrietta  of  France 

1625 

24 

C 

1661 

1662 

24 

v*. 

1 

\ 57 

1685 

A.  Hyde  1660.  Mary  Mod.  . . • 

1673 

4 

) 58 

Will.  III.  and  Mary  II. 

1689 

Mary,  daughter  of  James  11.  . 

1683 

13 

<3 

( *» 

Anne.  . ........ 

1702 

George,  prince  of  Denmark.  . # 

1683 

12 

/ so 

George  I.  * 

1714 

Sophia  of  Zell 

1681 

12 

vs 

i .31 

1727 

Wilhelmiua  of  Anspaeh.  . . . 

1705 

33 

J 32 

1760 

Charlotte  of  Mcckl.  Strelitz.  . . 

1761 

60 

{ 33 

1820 

Caroline  of  Brunswick 

1795 

10 

I 34 

William  IV 

1830 

Adelaide  of  Saxe  Meininpen.  . 

1818 

7 

\ 35 

Victoria 

1837 

Prince  Albert  of  Saxe  Coburg. 

1840 

1 Son  of  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy. 

* Son  of  Adola  and  count  of  Bloia  : hence  the  House  of  Rloie. 

3 Son  of  Matilda  and  Geoffrey  Plantagenet  ; hence  the  Plantagenet  race. 

4 Son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaiter  : hence  the  home  of  Lancaster. 

3 Son  of  Richard,  duko  of  York,  lineally  detconded  from  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  the  aocond 
aon  of  Edward  the  Third  : hence  the  llouie  of  York. 

" Waa  the  son  of  Margaret  and  Edward  Tudor.  Margaret  was  a lineal  defendant  from  John 
of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster  ; Edmund  Tudor  was  the  son  of  Owen  Tudor , who  married  the  widow 
of  Henry  V.  : hence  the  House  of  Tudor. 

7 Son  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  and  Henry  Stuart,  lord  Darnley  ■ hence  the  race  of  Stuarts. 

1 Elector  of  Hanorer  : hence  the  race  of  Brunswick. 
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INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER. 


BRIEF  SKETCH  OF  THE  SAXON  IDOLS  FROM  WHICH  THE  DAYS  OF  THE  WEEK 
RECEIVED  THEIR  NAMES. 


Sun.  Mood.  Tbhcu.  Woden.  Thor.  Frige.  Seiner. 


The  idols  which  our  Saxon  ancestors  worshipped  were  various;  bul 
those  from  which  the  days  of  the  week  derive  their  name,  were  the 
principal  objects  of  their  adoration. 

The  Idol  of  the  Sun. 

This  idol,  which  represented  the  glorious  luminary  of  the  day,  was 
the  chief  object  of  their  adoration.  It  is  described  like  the  bust  of  a 
man,  set  upon  a pillar;  holding,  with  outstretched  arms,  a burning 
wheel  before  his  breast.  The  first  day  of  the  week  was  especially 
dedicated  to  its  adoration,  which  they  termed  the  Sun's  deag;  lienee 
is  derived  the  word  Sunday. 

The  Idol  of  the  Moon. 

The  next  was  the  idol  of  the  Moon,  which  they  worshipped  on  the 
second  day  of  the  week,  called  by  them  Moon’s  deag;  and  since  by 
us,  Monday. 

The  form  of  this  idol  is  intended  to  represent  a woman,  habited  in 
a short  coat,  and  a hood,  with  two  long  ears.  The  moon  which  she 
holds  in  her  hand  designates  the  quality. 

, l 

The  Idol  of  Tuisco. 

Tuisco  was  at  first  deified  as  the  father  and  ruler  of  Hie  Teutonic 
race,  hut  in  course  of  time  beTra  worshipped  as  the  son  of  the  earth. 
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X IDOLATRY  OF  THE  SAXONS. 

From  him  came  Ihe  Saxon  words  Tuisco’s  deay,  which  we  call 
Tuesday. 

He  is  represented  standing  on  a pedestal,  as  an  old  venerable  sage, 
clothed  with  the  skin  of  an  animal,  and  holding  a sceptre  in  the  right 
hand. 

Tre  Idol  Woden,  or  Odin. 

Woden,  or  Odin,  was  the  supreme  divinity  of  the  Northern  nations. 
This  hero  was  supposed  to  have  emigrated  from  the  East,  but  from 
what  country,  or  at  what  time,  is  not  known.  His  exploits  form  the 
greatest  part  of  the  mythological  creed  of  tiie  Northern  nations,  and 
his  achievements  are  magnified  beyond  all  credibility  The  name  of 
the  lourlh  day  of  the  week,  called  by  the  Saxons  Woden's  deag,  and 
by  us  Wednesday,  is  derived  from  this  personage. 

Woden  is  represented  in  a bold  and  martial  altitude,  clad  in  armour, 
with  a broadsword,  uplifted,  in  his  right  hand. 

The  Idol  Thor. 

Thor,  the  eldest  and  bravest  of  the  sons  of  IFoden  and  Friga,  was, 
after  his  parents,  considered  as  the  greatest  god  among  the  Saxons 
and  Danes.  To  him  the  fifth  day  of  the  week,  called  by  them  Thor's 
deag,  and  by  us  Thursday,  was  consecrated. 

Thor  is  represented  as  sitting  on  a throne,  with  a crown  of  gold  on 
his  head,  adorned  with  a circle  in  front,  wherein  were  set  twelve  bright 
burnished  gold  stars,  and  with  a regal  sceptre  in  his  right  hand. 

The  Idol  Friga  or  Frea.  • 

Friga,  or  Frea,  was  the  wife  of  Woden,  or  Odin;  and,  next  to  him, 
the  most* revered  divinity  among  the  heathen  Saxons,  Danes,  and  other 
Northern  nations.  In  the  most  ancient  limes,  Friga,  or  Frea,  was  the 
same  with  the  goddess  Hertha,  or  Earth.  To  her  the  sixth  day  of  the 
week  was  consecrated,  which  by  the  Saxons  was  written  Friga’s  deag, 
corresponding  with  our  Friday. 

Friga  is  represented  with  a drawn  sword  in  her  right  hand,  and  a 
how  in  her  left. 

The  Idol  Seater. 

The  Idol  Seater  is  represented  on  a pedestal,  whereon  is  placed  a 
perch,  on  the  sharp  pi  ickled  hack  of  which  he  stood.  His  head  was 
uncovered,  and  his  visage  lean.  In  his  left  hand  he  held  up  a wheel, 
and  in  his  right  was  a pail  of  water,  wherein  were  llowers  and  fruits; 
and  his  dress  consisted  of  a long  coat,  girded  with  linen. 

The  appellation  given  to  the  day  of  his  celebration  is  still  retained. 
The  Saxons  named  it  Sealer’s  deag,  which  we  call  Saturday. 
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HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

CHAPTER  I. 


<£l)e  Slnricnt  flritons. 

OF  BRITAIN1,  FROM  TIIE  INVASION  OF  JULIOS  CA1SAR',  B.C.  51,  TO  Tills 
ABDICATION  OF  THE  ROMANS. 


SECTION  I. 

“ Theirs  was  the  science  of  a marliai  race. 

To  sli ape  the  lance  or  decorate  the  shield ; 

E’en  the  fair  virgin  stain'd  her  native  grace, 

To  give  new  horrors  to  the  tented  field. ’’—Siienstonk. 

' bdirn'iion, . the  act  of  quitting  bv  inclination.  6.  Devastation  s.  destruction,  waste, 

I.  Mar'  itime(ma'-rrf*i/»),/j.  bordering  on  the  sea.  f 8 Superstition  (su-prr->Ush-un),  *.  mistaken 
X Agriculture,  .<  the  art  of  tilling  and  improv-  devotion. 

ing  the  land,  so  as  to  mako  it  fruitful.  Transmigration,  s.  the  passing  of  the  soul, 

5.  Principalities,  t.  pi.  the  country,  or  that  por-  after  death,  from  one  body  to  another, 

tion  of  land,  winch  gives  title  to  a prince  1*.  Alle'giance,  s.  obedience,  duty. 

Dedu'ced.  part.  drawn  from,  laid  down  in  H.  Stimulated,  part,  agreed  upon, 
regular  succession. 

l.  Britain  was  but  very  little  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world  before 
Hie  lime  of  the  Romans.  The  coasts  opposite  Gaul  * were  frequented 
by  merchants,  who  traded  thither  for  such  commodities  as  the  natives 

• Britain,  the  name  given  to  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  united. 

’ Julius  Ctesnr  was  the  first  Roman  emperor.  He  wus  assassinated  in  the  Senale- 
housc,  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age. 

1 Gaul  was  the  ancient  name  of  France. 

t 
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were  able  lo  produce,  and  who,  il  is  thought,  after  a lime,  possessed 
themselves  of  all  the  maritime  places  where  they  hail  at  lirsl  been 
permitted  to  reside.  2.  Finding  the  country  fertile,  and  commodiously 
situated  for  trade,  they  settled  upon  the  sea-side,  and  introduced  the 
practice  of  agriculture ; but  il  was  very  different  with  the  inland 
inhabitants  of  Ihe  country,  who  considered  themselves  as  the  lawful 
possessors  of  the  soil,  and  avoided  all  correspondence  with  the  new 
comers,  whom  they  viewed  as  intruders  upon  their  properly;  and 
therefore  harassed  by  repealed  wars. 

3.  The  inland  inhabitants  are  represented  as  extremely  numerous, 
living  in  cottages  thatched  with  straw,  and  feeding  large  herds  ol 


Cottages  of  ihe  Ancient  Britons. 

cattle.  They  lived  mostly  upon  milk,  or  flesh  procured  by  the 
chase  '.  What  clothes  they  wore,  to  cover  any  part  of  their  bodies, 
were  usually  the  skins  of  beasts ; but  the  arms,  legs,  and  thighs,  were 
left  naked,  and  were  usually  painted  blue.  4.  Their  hair,  which  was 
long,  flowed  down  upon  their  backs  and  shoulders;  while  their  beards 
v/ere  kept  close  shaven,  except  upon  the  upper  lip,  where  it  was 
suffered  to  grow.  The- dress  of  savage  nations  is  every  where  pretty 
much  the  same,  being  calculated  rather  to  inspire  terror  than  to  excite 
love  or  respect. 

6.  As  to  their  government,  it  consisted  of  several  small  principali- 
ties, each  under  its  respective  leader ; and  this  seems  to  be  the  earliest 
mode  of  dominion  with  which  mankind  are  acquainted,  and  is  deduced 

1 The  ancient  Britons  were  so  habitually  regular  and  temperate,  that  they  only  be- 
gan to  grow  old  at  a hundred  and  twenty  years. — Plctaucii,  de  Placilis  Philosophic. 
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from  Hie  natural  privileges  of  paternal  authority.  Upon  great  and 
imminent  dangers,  a commander-in-chief  was  chosen  hy  common 
consent,  in  a general  assembly ; and  to  him  was  committed  the  conduct 
of  the  general  interest,  the  power  of  making  peace,  or  leading  to  war, 
and  the  administration  of  justice. 

6.  Their  forces  con- 
sisted chiefly  offoot,  and 
yet  they  could  bring  a 
considerable  number  of 
horse  into  the  field  upon 
great  occasions.  They  li- 
kewise used  chariots  in 
battle,  which,  with  short 
scythes  fastened  to  the 
ends  of  the  axle-trees,  in- 
flicted terrible  wounds, 
spreading  horror  and  devastation  wheresoever  they  drove  '.  ".  Nor 
while  the  chariots  were  thus  destroying,  were  the  warriors  who 
conducted  them  unemployed  ; they  darted  their  javelins  against  the 
enemy,  ran  along  the  beam,  leaped  on  the  ground,  resumed  their 
seat,  slopped  or  turned  their  horses  at  full  speed,  and  sometimes 
cunningly  retreated  to  draw  the  enemy  into  confusion. 

8.  The  religion  of  the  Britons  was  one  of  Ihe  most  considerable 
parts  of  their  government;  and  the  Druids1,  who  were  the  guardians 


1 Ctesar  gives  a most  animated  description  of  the  dexterity  of  the  Britons  in  ma- 
naging tlieir  war  chariots,  which  he  ascribes  to  constant  use  and  incessant  exer- 
cise ; thereby  intimating  that  the  Britons  were  continually  engaged  in  intestine 
wars. — Ctesar  is  Com.  lib.  IV. 

* The  Druids  were  divided  into 
three  different  classes;  the  Bards, 
who  were  the  heroic  historians  and 
genealogical  poets : the  Watts,  who 
were  the  sacred  musicians,  the  re- 
ligious poets,  and  the  protended 
prophets ; the  third  class,  which 
was  by  far  the  most  numerous,  and 
who  performed  all  the  other  oflices 
of  religion,  were  called  by  the  ge- 
neral name  of  Druids,  which  appel- 
lation was  commonly  given  to  the 
whole  fiaternily.  Their  supreme 
chief  was  styled  the  Arch -Druid.  To 
the  priesthood  were  also  attached 
a number  of  females,  called  Prui-j 
dtsses,  who  were  likewise  divided 
into  three  classes;  those  of  the 
first,  vowed  perpetual  virginity, 
and  lived  together,  sequestered 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  : these 
were  great  pretenders  to  divina- 
tion, prophecy,  and  miracles,  and  a DruUi. 

were  highly  venerated  hy  the  people.  The  second  class  consisted  of  certain  dtii. 
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of  it,  possessed  great  authority  among  them.  .No  species  of  supersti- 
tion was  ever  more  terrible  than  theirs : besides  the  severe  penalties 
which  they  were  permitted  to  inflict  in  this  world,  they  inculcated 
the  eternal  transmigration  of  souls,  and  thus  extended  their  authority 
as  far  as  the  fears  of  their  votaries'.  9.  They  sacrificed  human  vic- 
tims, which  they  burnt  in  large  wicker  idols,  made  so  capacious  as  to 
contain  a multitude  of  persons  at  once,  who  were  thus  consumed 
together.  To  these  rites,  lending  to  impress  ignorance  with  awe,  they 
added  the  austerity  of  their  manners,  and  the  simplicity  of  their  lives. 
They  lived  in  woods,  caves,  and  in  hollow  trees ; their  food  was  acorns 
and  berries,  and  their  drink  water.  By  these  arts,  they  were  not  only 
respected,  but  almost  adored  by  the  people’.  The  most  remarkable 
Druidical  monument  in  England  is  the  circle  of  stones  on  Salisbury  plain, 
called  Stonehenge ; it  appears  to  have  been  the  great  national  temple. 


to.  It  may  be  easily  supposed,  that  the  manners  of  the  people  took 

voices,  who  though  married,  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  time  with  the  Druids 
in  assisting  in  the  offices  of  religion,  occasionally  returning  to  their  husbands.  The 
third  and  lowest  class  wailed  on  the  Druids,  and  performed  the  most  servile  offices 
about  the  temples,"  etc.  The  priesthood,  in  the  most  ancient  times,  was  hereditary 
in  all  countries,  and  was  particularly  so  in  the  Celtic  nations;  where  the  order 
of  Druids  did  not  only  descend  to  their  posterity,  but  the  office  of  priest  was  like- 
wise hereditary  in  families. 

1 Among  a people  so  credulous  as  the  ancient  Britons,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
those  who  possessed  such  high  authority  among  them  as  the  Druids,  practised  the 
greatest  impositions;  accordingly  we  read,  that  the  Druids  were  in  the  habit  of  bor- 
rowing large  sums  of  the  people,  which  they  promised  to  repay  in  the  other  world. 
— “ Druidic  pecuniam  mutuo  accipiebantin  posteriore  vita  reddituri.” — Patricius. 

* Caesar  informs  us  that  the  Druids  also  taught  “many  things  concerning  the 
stars  and  their  motions,  the  magnitude  of  the  earth,  and  the  nature  of  things ; ” 
hut  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  their  knowledge  of  astronomy  or  natural  phi- 
losophy extended.  Their  doctrines  were  never  committed  to  writing,  but  com- 
prised in  verses,  which  were  learned  verbatim  by  frequent  rehearsals,  and 
carefully  committed  to  memory.  It  is  supposed  that  the  religion  of  the  Druids  ori- 
Ofbdted  in  Britain  ; for  such  of  the  Gallic  youth  as  were  desirous  of  being  instructed 
lyPits  mysteries,  repaired  to  this  country  in  order  to  obtain  a complete  education. 
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a tincture  from  the  discipline  of  their  teachers.  Their  lives  were  sim- 
ple, but  marked  with  cruelty  and  fierceness;  their  courage  was  great, 
but  indignified  by  mercy  or  perseverance. 

11.  The  Britons  had  long  remained  in  this  rude  hut  independent 
slate,  when  Caesar,  having  overrun  Gaul  -with  his  victories,  and 
willing  still  further  to  extend  his  fame,  de- 
termined upon  the  conquest  of  a country  that 
seemed  to  promise  an  easy  triumph  ; accord- 
ingly, when  the  troops  designed  for  the  expe- 
dition were  embarked,  he  set  sail  for  Britain 
about  midnight,  and  the  next  morning  arrived 
on  the  coast  near  Dover,  where  he  saw  the 
rocks  and  cliffs  covered  with  armed  men  to 
oppose  his  landing. 

12.  The  Briton’s  had  chosen  Cassivelau'nus  1 
for  their  commander-in-chief ; but  the  petty 
princes  under  his  command,  either  desiring 
his  station,  or  suspecting  his  fidelity,  threw 
off  their  allegiance.  13.  Some  of  them  fled 
with  their  forces  into  the  internal  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  others  submitted  to  Caesar,  till  at  length  Cassivelau'nus 

<bimself,  weakened  by  so  many  desertions,  resolved  upon  making 
what  terms  he  was  able,  while  he  yet  had  power  to  keep  the  field. 
14.  The  conditions  offered  by  Caesar,  and  accepted  by  him,  were, 
that  he  should  send  to  the  Continent  double  the  number  of  hostages 
al  first  demanded,  and  that  he  should  acknowledge  subjection  to  the 
Homans.  Caesar,  however,,  was  obliged  to  return  once  more  to 
compel  the  Britons  to  complete  their  stipulated  treaty2. 

1 Sometimes  written  Cassibelau'nus,  or  Cassibe'lan. 

’ England,  including  Wales,  was,  at  the  invasion  of  the  Romans,  divided  into 
the  following  seventeen  states; i 


Called  by  the  Homans  Consisting  of 

l.  Tiif.  Damnonii...  Cornwall  and  Devon. 

Q.  Dcrotriges  . . ..  Dorsetshire. 

3.  Belgas Somersetshire,  Wilts,  and  part  of  Hants. 

4.  Attrebatii Berkshire. 

5.  Rkcni Surry,  Sussex,  and  remaining  part  of  Hants. 

e.  Cantu Kent. 

7.  Dobuni Gloucester  aud  Oxfordshire. 

8.  Cattieucula.m.  . . Bucks,  Bedford,  and  Herts, 

y.  Trinobantes Essex  and  Middlesex. 

10.  Iceni Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Huntingdon,  and  Cambridge. 

11.  Coritani Northampton,  Leicester,  Rutland,  Lincoln,  Nottingham, 

and  Derby. 

12.  Corn avi Warwick,  Worcester,  Stafford,  Chester,  and  Shropshire. 

13.  The  Sildres  ....  Radnor,  Brecon,  Glamorgan,  Monmouth,  and  Hereford. 

1 4.  Dehetaj Pembroke,  Cardigan,  and  Caemarlhen. 

15.  OrdOVICES Montgomery,  Merioneth.  Caernarvon,  Flint,  and  Denbigh. 

16.  The  Brigantes  . . York,  Durham,  Lancashire,  Westmoreland,  and  Cumber- 

land. 

(7  Ottahini Northumberland  to  the  Twcca.' 


Julias  Csesar 

from  n copper  com  in  th* 
British  museum. 
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, . » Questions  for  Examination. 

- 1.  Was  Britain  well  known  before  the  time  of  its  inVasicn  by  the  Romans  ? 
By  whom  were,  the  coasts  opposite  Gaul  frequented,  at  that  time  ? 

2.  Who  introduced  the  practice  of  agriculture? 

3.  4.  Describe  the  inland  inhabitants. 

5.  Of  what  did  the  government  of  the  ancient  Britons  consist' 

6.  What  was  their  chief  force? 

8.  Who  were  the  ministers  of  their  religion? 

9.  Did  they  ever  sacrifice  human  victims  > 
to.  What  were  the  manners  of  the  people  ? 

it.  Who  first  determined  on  the  conquest  of  Britain  ? 

12.  Whom  did  the  Britons  choose  (or  their  leader? 

i4.  What  conditions  were  offered  by  Caesar,  and  accepted  by  Cassivelau'nus 


Anglo-Roman  trophy 


SECTION  II. 

“ Great  Boaoicea,  glory  of  thy  race, 

Britannia's  honour,  and  thy  foe’s  disgrace; 

In  burning  fancy  I behold  each  fight. 

Where  female  valour  warr’d  for  Albion’s  right; 

Thy  very  fall  perpetuates  tby  fame. 

And  Suetonius’  laurels  droop  with  shame.”— Dibdin 

t.  Extravagances,  s,  pi.  irregular  conduct  ; 
actions  not  confined  within  reasonable 
limits. 

3,  Rapa'cious,  a.  greedy  ; given  to  plunder. 

5.  Procura't or,  i.  a manager. 

l.  Upon  the  accession  of  Augustus  ’,  that  emperor  had  formed  a 
design  of  visiting  Britain,  but  was  diverted  from  it  by  the  unexpected 

1 Augustus  was  tnc  son  of  Julius  Caesar’s  niece,  adopted  by  Caesar.  He  was  the 
second  Emperor  of  Rome. 


9.  Ilaran'gtted,  part,  made  a speech,  delivered 
an  oration. 

Intrepidity,  s.  courage,  boldness. 

IS.  Friths,  s.  inlets  of  the  sea,  running  a con- 
sider able  distance  into  the  land. 
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revolt  of  life  Panno'niAns Tibe'rius 1 *  3,  wisely  judging  the  empire 
already  too  extensive,  made  no  attempt  upon  Britain.  From  that  time 
the  natives  began  to  improve  in  all  the  arts  which  contribute  to  the 
advancement  of  human  nature. 

?.  The  wild  extravagances  of  Calig'ula J,  by  which  he  threatened 
Britain  with  an  invasion,  served  rather  to  expose  him  to  ridicule 
than  the  island  to  danger.  At  length,  the  Romans,  in  the  reign  or 
Clau'dius4,  began  to  think  seriously  of  reducing  them  under  their 
dominion.  The  expedition  for  this  purpose  was  conducted  in  the 
beginning  by  Plau'tiusand  other  commanders,  with  that  success  which 
usually  attended  the  Roman  arms. 

3.  Carac'tacus  was  the 
first  British  prince  who 
seemed  willing,  by  a 
vigorous  effort,  to  rescue 
his  country,  and  repel 
its  insulting  and  rapa- 
cious conquerors.  This 
rude  soldier,  though 
with  inferior  forces,  con- 
tinued, for  above  nine  I 
years,  to  oppose  and 
harass  the  Romans;  till 
at  length  he  was  totally  ( 
routed,  and  taken  pri- 
soner, by  Osto'rius  Sea-' 
p'ula,  who  sent  him  in 
triumph  to  Rome.  4.  While  Carac'tacus  was  being  led  through  Rome, 
he  appeared  no  way  dejected  at  the  amazing  concourse  of  spectators 
that  were  gathered  upon  this  occasion  ; but  casting  his  eyes  on  the 
splendours  that  surrounded  him,  “Alas!  ” cried  he,  “ how  is  it  possible 
that  a people  possessed  of  such  magnificence  at  home,  could  eifvy  me 
a humble  cottage  in  Britain?”  The  Emperor  was  affected  by  the  British 
hero’s  misfortunes,  and  won  by  his  address.  He  ordered  him  to  be  un- 
chained on  the  spot,  anil  set  at  liberty,  with  the  rest  of  the  captives. 

-5.  The  cruel  treatment  of  Boadi'cea,  queen  of  the  Ice'ni,  drove  the 
Britons  once  more  into  open  rebellion.  Prasal'agus,  king  of  the 
Ice'ni,  at  his  death  had  bequeathed  one  half  his  dominions  to  the 
Romans,  and  the  other  to  bis  daughters,  thus  hoping,  by  the  sacrifice 
of  a part,  to  secure  the  rest  to  his  family ; but  it  had  a different  efTect ; 
for  the  Roman  procurator  immediately  took  possession  of  the  whole : 
and  when  Boadi'cea,  the  widow  of  the  deceased,  attempted  to  remon- 
strate, hefltfered  her  to  be  scourged  like  a slave,  and  violated  the 
chastity  of^rer  daughters.  G.  These  outrages  were  sufficient  to  pro- 


1 The  people  of  Hungary,  which  country  was  formerly  called  Panuonia. 

" The  third  Emperor  of  Home.  • 

1 A Roman  emperor,  the  successor  of  Tibe'rius. 

4 The  son  of  Dru’sus,  and  successor  of  Calig’ula. 
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duee  a revoll  throughout  the  island.  The  Ice'ni,  as  being  the  most 
deeply  interested  in  the  quarrel,  were  the  first  to  take  arms;  all  the 
other  stales  soon  followed  the  example;  and  Boadi'cea,  a woman  of 
great  beauty  and  masculine  spirit,  was  appointed  to  head  the  common 
forces,  which  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  fighting 
men.  7.  These,  exasperated  by  their  wrongs,  attacked  several  of  the 
Roman  settlements  and  colonies  with  success  : Pauli'nus,  who  com- 
manded the  Roman  forces,  hastened  to  relieve  London,  which  was 
already  a nourishing  colony;  but  found,  on  his  arrival,  that  it  would 
be  requisite  for  the  general  safety  to  abandon  that  place  to  the  merciless 
fury  of  the  enemy.  8.  London  was  soon,  therefore,  reduced  to  ashes ; 
such  of  the  inhabitants  as  remained  in  it  were  massacred;  and  the 
Romans,  with  all  other  strangers,  to  the  number  of  seventy  thousand, 
were  cruelly  put  to  the  sword.  Flushed  with  these  successes,  the 
Britons  no  longer  sought  to  avoid  the  enemy  : but  boldly  came  to  the 
place  where  Pauli'nus  awaited  their  arrival,  posted  in  a very  advan- 
tageous manner,  with  a body  of  ten  thousand  men.  9.  The  battle  was 
obstinate  and  bloody.  Boadi'cea  herself  appeared  in  a chariot  with 
her  two  daughters,  and  harangued  her  army  with  masculine  intrepi- 
dity ; but  the  irregular  and  undisciplined  bravery  of  her  troops  was 
unable  to  resist  the  cool  intrepidity  of  the  Romans.  They  were  routed 
with  great  slaughter ; eighty  thousand  perished  in  the  field,  and  an 
infinite  number  were  made  prisoneis;  while  Boadi'cea  herself,  fearing 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enraged  victor,  put  an  end  to  her  life  by- 
poison. 

10.  The  general  who  firmly  established  the  dominion  of  the  Romans 
in  this  island  was  Ju'lius  Agric'ola ',  who  governed  it  during  the  reigns 
of  Vespa'sian2,  Ti'tus3,  and  Domi'tian  *,  and  distinguished  himself  as 
well  by  his  courage  as  humanity.  For  several  years  after  the  time  of 
Agric'ola,  a profound  peace  se.ems  to  have  prevailed  in  Britain,  ami 
little  mention  is  made  of  the  affairs  of  Ihe  island  by  any  historian. 

it.  At  length,  however,  Rome,  that  had  for  ages  given  laws  to 
nations,  and  diffused  slavery  and  oppression  over  the  known  world, 
began  to  sink  under  her  own  magnificence.  Mankind,  as  if  by  general 
consent,  rose  up  to  vindicate  their  natural  freedom;  almost  every 
nation  asserting  that  independence,  of  which  they  had  been  long  so 
unjustly  deprived.  y 

12.  During  these  struggles  the  British  youth  were  frequently  drawn 
away  into  Gaul,  to  give  ineffectual  succour  to  the  various  contenders 
for  the  empire,  who,  failing  in  every  attempt,  only  left  the  name  of 
tyrants  behind  them1.  In  the  mean  lime,  as  the  Roman  forces 

1 Ju’lius  Agric’ola  was  llic  fallier-in  -law  of  Ta’cilus,  llie  celehuiwl  historian. 

’ Vespa'sian  was  the  tenth  Roman  emperor;  he  was  valiant,  biWiry  avaricious. 

* Ti'tus  was  the  eleventh  Homan  emperor,  the  son  of  Vespa'sian ; he  was  so  good 
a man  that  he  was  called  the  “ Delight  of  Mankind.” 

* Domi'tian  was  the  twelfth  Ho. nan  emperor,  and  brother  lo  Ti’tus;  be  was  a 
great  persecutor  of  the  Christians,  and  of  a most  cruel  disposition. 

‘ According  to  the  “ Nolitia  imperii,”  no  less  than  twelve  British  corps  of  in- 
lantry  and  cavalry  were  constantly  dispersed  io  the  distant  provinces  of  the  cm- 
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decreased  in  Britain,  the  Picls  and  Scots'  continued  still  more  boldly 
to  infest  the  northern  parts ; and  crossing  the  friths,  which  the  Romans 
could  not  guard,  in  little  wicker  boats,  covered  with  leather,  filled 
the  country,  wherever  they  came,  with  slaughter  and  consternation. 

13.  The  Romans,  therefore,  finding  it  impossible  to  stand  their 
ground  in  Britain,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Valentin'iau  took  their 
last  leavcof  the  island,  after  being  masters  of  it  for  nearly  four  hundred 
years,  and  now  left  the  natives  to  the  choice  of  their  own  government 
and  kings.  They  gave  them  the  best  instructions  the  calamitous  limes 
would  permit,  for  exercising  their  arms,  and  repairing  their  ramparts; 
and  helped  them  to  erect  a new  wall  of  stone  across  the  island,  for 
they  had  not,  at  that  time,  artisans  skilful  enough  among  themselves 
to  reoair  that  which  had  been  built  by  the  emperor  Seve'rus.  The 


ruins  of  this  wall,  and  the  fortresses  by  which  the  Roman  colonies 
were  defended,  are  among  the  most  interesting  relics  of  antiquity  in 
England* 


KINGS  OF  ENGLAND 


From  the  invasion  of  Julius  Catsar,  to  the  departure  of  the  Homans. 


AMMO,  A.C. 


1 . Cassivelaunus S3 

2.  Theomantius 50 

3.  Cymbeline 21 

A . I>. 

4.  Guiderius 45 

5.  Arviragus 73 


A.D. 

6.  Marius 125 

7 Coitus . 179 

8.  I.ucius ‘407 

R.  Sevcrus (emp.)..  211 

10.  Bassianus 218 

it.Carausius 225 


A.D. 

12.  Alcclus 232 

13.  Asclcpiodorus.  ..  262 

14.  Coitus  II 289 

15.  Coristanlius(em.).  3io 

16.  Constanline(em.).  329 


From  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  tilt  the  Introduction  of  the  Saxons 

by  Vortigem. 


A.D. 


Octavius 383 

Maximinianus 391 


A.D. 


Gratian 431 

Constantine  1 446 


A.D. 


Constantins 4 lit 

Vortigcrn 450 


pire ; while  foreign  soldiers  were,  according  to  the  invariable  policy  of  the  Homans, 
.stationed  in  Britain. 

1 The  names  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  were  at  that  time  distinguished. 
“The  Piets  (so  called  from  Ptctich,  a plunderer, and  not  from  Picti,  painted i and 
the  Scots  (from  Scuite,  a wanderer,  in  the  Celtic  tongue)  were  only  different  tribes 
of  Caledonians.”— Or.  Henry. 
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Question a for  Examination. 

1.  What  prevented  Augustus  from  visiting  Britain? 

Did  Tiberius  make  an  attempt  upon  Britain? 

2.  VVliat  exposed  Caligula  to  ridicule? 

3.  Who  was  the  first  person  that  was  willing  to  repel  the  invaders? 

How  long  did  Caractacus  harass  the  Romans  ? 

•f.  What  remarks  did  Caractacus  make  on  witnessing  the  splendour  of  Rome 

5.  What  caused  the  Britons  to  rebel  ? 

Who  commanded  Boadicea  to  be  ill-treated  ? 

6.  What  were  the  con  sequences? 

7.  Who  commanded  the  Roman  forces  at  that  time7 

8.  What  was  the  fate  of  London  and  its  inhabitants? 

a.  Describe  Boadicea’s  conduct,  and  the  result  ol  this  battle? 
to.  At  what  time  did  peace  prevail  in  Great  Britain? 

1 1 . What  was  the  situation  of  Rome  at  this  lime? 

12.  What  were  the  nations  that  infested  the  northern  parts? 

13.  When  did  the  Romans  take  their  leave  of  Britain?  And  how  long  had  they  been, 

masters  of  it? 


A Suxon  rhip  in  the  ninth  century. 


CHAPTEK  II. 

$l)e  Sarons. 


“ Bui  hark ! what  foreign  drum  on  Thanct’s  isle 
Proclaims  assistance?  'Tis  the  Saxon  band, 

By  Hcngist  led,  and  Horsa;  — see,  they  smile. 

And  greet  their  hosts  with  false,  insidious  hand.’' 

DlBOIX. 


1.  Impu'nity.  t.  freedom  from  punUliment. 

5.  Gods.  s.  imaginary  deities  which  the  Hea- 
thens used  to  worship. 

4.  Ambi’tious  ( aiu-buh-us ).  a.  desirous  of  ho- 
nours. 


9.  Fron'tiers.  borders,  limits. 

11.  An'nals,  i.  histories. 

13.  Extir'pated,  pmt.  destroyed. 

Desultory,  a.  roving  about,  inconstant. 


l.  (A.U.  447.)  The  Britons,  being  now  left  to  themselves,  consi- 
dered their  new  liberties  as  their  greatest  calamity.  The  Piets  and 
Scots,  uniting  together,  began  to  look  upon  Britain  as  their  own,  and 
attacked  the  northern  wall,  which  tiie  Homans  had  built  to  keep  o(T 
their  incursions,  with  success.  Having  thus  opened  to  themselves  a 
passage,  they  ravaged  the  whole  country  with  impunity,  while  the 
Britons  sought  precarious  shelter  in  the  woods  and  mountains 


’ In  this  extremity,  they  made  application  for  succour  to  .Eliug,  prefect  of  Gaul, 
in  the  following  remarkable  words  : — “ The  groans  of  the  wretched  Britons,  to 
the  thrice-appointed  Consul  Attius.— The  barbarians  drive  us  into  the  sea,  and  the 
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2.  It  was  in  this  deplorable  and  enfeebled  state  that  the  Britons  had 
recourse  to  the  Saxons,  a brave  people,  who,  for  llicir  strength  and 
valour,  were  formidable  to  all  the  German  nations  around  them,  and 
supposed  to  be  more  than  a match  for  the  gods  themselves.  They 
were  a people  restless  and  hold,  who  considered  war  as  their  trade  ; 
and  were,  in  consequence,  taught  to  consider  victory  as  a doubtful 
advantage,  but  courage  as  a certain  good.  3.  A nation,  however, 
entirely  addicted  to  war,  has  seldom  wanted  the  imputation  of  cruelty, 
as  those  terrors  which  are  opposed  without  fear  are  often  indicted 
without  regret.  The  Saxons  are  represented  as  a very  cruel  nation  : 
but  we  must  remember  that  their  enemies  have  drawn  the  picture1. 

4.  It  was  no  disagreeable  circumstance  to  these  ambitious  people 
to  he  invited  into  a country  upon  which  they  had  for  ages  before 
been  forming  designs.  In  consequence,  therefore,  of  Vor'ligern’s 
solemn  invitation,  who  was  then  king  of  Britain,  they  arrived  with 
fifteen  hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  Hen'gisl2  and  Hor'sa, 
who  were  brothers,  and  landed  on  the  Isle  of  Than'et3.  5.  There 
they  did  not  long  remain  inactive;  but  being  joined  by  the  British 
forces,  they  boldly  marched  against  the  Piets  and  Scots,  who  had 
advanced  as  far  as  Lincolnshire,  and  soon  gained  a complete  victory 
over  them.  A.D.  430. 


• * 
sea  forces  us  back  on  the  swords  of  the  barbarians,  so  that  we  have  nothing  left 
us  but  the  wretched  choice  of  being  either  drowned  or  murdered.”  .4Slius  vas, 
however,  too  closely  engaged  in  opposing  Attila,  the  renowned  king  of  the  Huns, 
(who,  from  the  havoc  he  made  wherever  his  sword  was  drawn,  was  denominated 
“ The  Scourge  of  God,")  to  bestow  on  the  Britons  any  attention. 

1 It  will  be  seen,  in  our  previous  explanation  of  the  Mythological  Plate,  that  the 
names  of  the  days  of  the  week  owe  their  origin  to  the  names  given  by  the  Saxons 
to  their  chief  idols.  We  shall  here  observe,  that  the  names  which  they  gave  to 
the  months  were  singularly  descriptive  of  the  seasons,  and,  therefore,  we  subjoin 
them  ; remarking,  by  the  way,  that  the  names  of  the  months  adopted  by  the  French 
during  the  Revolution,  though  more  elegant,  were  not  more  appropriate  than  those 
of  the  Saxons,  whose  ideas  they  appear  to  have  borrowed.- Their  first  month 
was  styled. 


Midwinter  Monalh December. 

AefterYula (or  after  Christmas) January. 

Sol  Monalh (From  the  returning  sun) February. 

Be  the  Monath. ..  (Rugged  Month) March. 

Easter  Monath  f (Frunl  a,Saxon  «°ddess>  whosc  name  we  8til1  Pre'  ] April. 

Trimilchi (From  cows  being  milked  thrice  a day). May. 

Sere  Monalh.,..  (Dry  mouth) June. 

Meed  Monath....  iThc  meads  being  then  in  bloom) July. 

Weod  Monath.. . (From  the  luxuriance  of  weeds) August. 

llcefest  Monalh. . (Harvest  month) September 

Wmter  Fylli, h j ^^approaching  with  the  full  moon  of  j 0cTOBER  ' 

Blot  Monath. . f <Fr°m  [hf°  blood  of  call!e.8,ain  lhat  monlh-  and  } November 
( stored  for  winter  provision) ) • 

’ Hcn'gist  was  the  first  Saxon  king  of  Kent. 

’ Than'et  is  an  island  in  Kent.  Margate  and  Ramsgate  are  its  principal  towns. 
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The  Saxons,  however,  being  sensible  of  Ihe  tertilily  of  the  country  to 
which  they  came,  and  the 
barrenness  of  that  which 
they  had  left  behind,  invited 
over  great  numbers  of  their 
countrymen  to  become  sha- 
rers in  their  new  expedi- 
tion. 6.  Accordingly,  they 
received  a fresh  supply  of 
five  thousand  men,  who 
passed  over  in  seventeen 
vessels,  and  soon  made  a 
permanent  establishment  in 
the  island. 

The  British  historians,  in 
order  to  account  for  the 
easy  conquest  of  their 
country  by  the  Saxons, 
assign  their  treachery,  not 
less  than  their  valour,  as  a 
principal  cause. 

7.  They  allege,  that  Yor'- 
tigern  was  artfully  inveigled 
into  a passion  for  Howe'na, 
the  daughter  of  Hengist;  and,  In  order  to  marry  her,  was  induced 
to  settle  the  fertile  province  of  Kent  upon  her  father,  from  whence 
the  Saxons  could  never  after  be  removed  ’.  It  is  alleged,  also, 
that  upon  the  death  of  Vor'timer,  which  happened  shortly  after 
the  victory  he  obtained  at  Eg'glesford,  Vortigern,  his  father,  was 
reinstated  upon  the  throne.  8.  It  is  added,  that  this  weak  monarch, 
accepting  of  a festival  from  Ilcngist,  three  hundred  of  his  nobility 
were  treacherously  slaughtered,  and  himself  detained  as  a captive. 

After  the  death  of  Hengist,  several  other  German  tribes,  allured  by 
the  success  of  their  countrymen,  came  over  in  great  numbers.  9.  A 
body  of  Saxons,  under  the  conduct  of  Ella  and  his  three  sons,  had 
some  lime  before  laid  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  the  South 
Saxons,  though  not  without  great  opposition  and  bloodshed.  This 
new  kingdom  included  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  the  New  Forest;  and 
extended  to  the  frontiers  of  Kent. 

10.  Another  tribe  of  the  Saxons,  under  the  command  of  Cerdic,  and 
his  son  Kenric,  landed  in  the  West,  and  from  thence  look  the  name 


v v * 
■>  -» 


' Our  old  English  historians  say,  that  when  the  beautiful  Howe'na  was  first  intro- 
duced to  Vor'tigern,  “she  presented  him,  on  her  knee,  with  a cup  of  wine,  saying, 
‘ Wacs  heal,  hlaford  cyning,’  or  ‘ He  of  health,  l.ord  King!’  to  which  Vor'tigern, 
being  instructed  in  the  custom,  answered,  * Drink  heal,’  or,  ‘ I drink  your  health.’” 
— It  is  proper  to  observe,  however,  that  some  able  historians  have  declared,  that 
no  authentic  documents  exist  concerning  these  stories  of  Vor’tigern  and  Howe'na. 
or  of  the  slaughter  of  the  British  nobles : and  that  they  are  inclined  to  believe  the 
whole  a fiction,  or,  at  least,  very  much  exaggerated. 
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of  West  Saxons.  These  met  with  a very  vigorous  opposition  from 
the  natives,  but  being  reinforced  from  Germany1,  and  assisted  by 
their  countrymen  on  the  island,  they  routed  the  Britons ; and  although 
retarded  in  their  progress  by  the  celebrated  king  Arthur1,  they  had 
Strength  enough  to  keep  possession  of  the  conquest  they  had  already 
made.  Cerdic,  therefore,  with  his  son  Kenric,  established  the  third 
Saxon  kingdom  in  the  island,  namely,  that  of  the  West  Saxons  including 
the  counties  of  Hants,  Dorset,  Wills,  Berks,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

11.  It  was  in  opposing  this  Saxon  invader  that  the  celebrated  prince 
Arthur  acquired  his  fame.  However  unsuccessful  all  his  valour  might 
have  been  in  the  end,  yet  his  name  made  so  great  a figure  in  the  fa- 
bulous annals  of  the  limes,  that  some  notice  must  be  taken  of  him. 
12.  This  prince  is  of  such  obscure  origin,  that  some  authors  suppose 
him  to  be  the  son  of  King  Ambro'sius3,  and  others  only  his  nephew; 
others  again  affirm  that  he  was  a Cornish  prince,  and  son  of  Gurlois, 
king  of  that  province.  However  this  be,  it  is  certain  he  was  a commander 
of  great  valour;  and,  could  courage  alone  have  repaired  the  mise- 
rable stale  of  the  Britons,  his  might  have  been  eiTectual.  13.  According 
to  the  most  authentic  historians,  he  is  said  to  have  worsted  the  Saxons 
in  twelve  successive  battles.  In  one  of  these,  namely,  that  fought  at 
Caerbadon,  in  Berks,  it  is  asserted  that  he  killed  no  less  than  four 
hundred  and  forty  of  the  enemy  with  liis  own  hand.  But  the  Saxons 
were  too  numerous  and  powerful  to  be  extirpated  by  the  desultory 
efforts  of  single  valour ; so  that  a peace,  and  not  a conquest,  was  the 
immediate  fruits  of  his  victories.  14.  The  enemy,  therefore,  still 
gained  ground ; and  this  prince,  in  the  decline  of  life,  had  the  mortifi- 
cation, from  some  domestic  troubles  of  his  own,  to  be  a patienl 
spectalor  of  their  encroachinenls.  His  first  wife  had  been  carried  off 
by  Melnas,  king  of  Somersetshire,  who  detained  her  a whole  year  at 
Glas'lonbury until  Arthur,  discovering  the  place  of  her  retreat, 
advanced  with  an  army  against  the  seducer,  and  obliged  him  to  give 
her  hack.  i5.  In  his  second  wife,  perhaps  lie  might  have  been  more 
fortunate,  as  wc  have  no  mention  made  of  her;  but  it  was  otherwise 
with  his  third  consort,  who  was  debauched  by  his  own  nephew, 
Mordred.  Tlfls  produced  a rebellion,  in  which  the  king  and  his  trai- 
torous kinsman,  meeting  in  battle,  slew  each  other. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

1.  Who  ravaged  England  with  impunity? 

2.  To  whom  did  the  Britons  have  recourse  for  assistance  in  their  distress? 

3.  What  character  is  given  of  the  Saxons  ? 

4.  Where  did  the  Saxons  land  ? 

5.  Whom  did  the  Saxons  defeat?  V 

* 


1 A large  country  of  Europe,  comprising  many  kingdoms  and  states. 

1 A British  prince,  who  established  Christianity  at  York,  in  the  room  of  Paganism,- 
or  worshipping  of  idols. 

* King  of  the  Britons. 

* Glas'lonbury  is  a town  in  Somersetshire,  noted  for  a famous  abbey. 
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6.  By  what  means  can  the  easy  cofiqdcsl  of  the  Britons  he  accounted  for? 

7.  How  (lid  the  Saxons  obtain  possession  of  the  province  of  Kent?  ' 

8.  Were  not  many  of  the  British  nobility  treacherously  slaughtered? 

9.  Who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  South  Saxon  kingdom? 

10.  Who  gave  rise  to  the  name  of  the  West  Saxons  ? 

11.  12.  What  celebrated  British  prince  opposed  the  Saxons  with  success? 

13.  What  extraordinary  feat  of  valour  is  related  of  hint? 

14.  What  domestic  troubles  afflicted  Arthur  in  the  decline  of  life? 


Attributes  of  Heptarchy. 


SECTION  II. 

“ While  undecided  yet  which  part  should  full. 

Which  nation  rise,  the  glorious  l.Qid  of  all.” 

CllEECtl. 

7.  Missionaries,*.  persons  sent  to  promulgate 
religion. 

8.  Pa'gans.  i.  Ilesthens. 

£.  Frater'nity,  s.  society,  association,  brother* 
hood. 

11.  Coer'cive,  a.  causing  restraint. 

1.  (A.D.  575.)  In  the  mean  lime,  while  the  Saxons  were  thus 
gaining  ground  in  the  West,  their  countrymen  were  not  less  active  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  island.  Adventurers  stilt  continuing  to  pour 
over  from  Germany,  one  body  of  them,  under  the  command  of  Uffa, 
seized  upon  the  counties  of  Cambridge,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk,  and  gave 
their  commander  the  title  of  King  of  the  Last  Angles  ',  which  was  the 
fourth  Saxon  kingdom  founded  in  Britain. 

•Comprehending  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge,  and  the  Isle  of  Ely. 


3.  BUh'oprick , J.  a part  of  the  kingdom,  under 

the  power  of  a bishop. 

4.  Expulsion  , s.  the  sol  of  being  driven 

out 

Hep'tarchy , j . the  united  government  of  se»  en 
kingdoms. 
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2.  Another  body  of  ttiese  adventurers  formed  a kingdom  under 
the  title  of  East  Saxony,  or  Essex,  comprehending  Essex,  Middlesex, 
and  part  of  Hertfordshire.  This  kingdom,  which  was  dismembered 
from  that  of  Kent,  formed  the  lifth  Saxon  principality  founded  in 
Britain. 

3.  The  kingdom  of  Mercia  was  the  sixth  which  was  established 
by  these  fierce  invaders,  comprehending  all  the  middle  counties, 
from  the  banks  of  the  Severn  to  the  frontiers  of  the  two  last-named 
kingdoms. 

The  seventh  and  last  kingdom  wltTfh  they  obtained  was  that  of 
Northumberland  ',  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  extensive  of  them 
all.  This  was  formed  from  the  union  of  two  smaller  Saxon  kingdoms, 
the  one  called  Berni’cia,  containing  the  present  county  of  Northum- 
berland, and  the  bishoprick  of  Durham ; the  subjects  of  the  other, 
called  Dei'ri,  extending  themselves  over  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 

4.  These  kingdoms  were  united  in  the  person  of  Ethelred,  king  of 
Northumberland,  by  the  expulsion  of  Edwin,  his  brother-in-law, 
from  the  kingdom  of  the  Deiri,  and  the  seizure  of  his  dominions.  In 
this  manner,  the  natives  being  overpowered,  or  entirely  expelled, 
seven  kingdoms  were  established  in  Britain,  which  have  since  been 
well  known  by  the  name  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy. 

5.  The  Saxons  being  thus  well  established  in  all  the  desirable 
parts  of  the  island,  and  having  no  longer  the  Britons  to  contend 
with,  began  to  quarrel  among  themselves.  A country  divided  into 
a number  of  petty  independent  principalities,  must  ever  be  subject 
to  contention,  as  jealousy  and  ambition  have  more  frequent  incen- 
tive#^ operate.  6.  After  a series,  therefore,  of  battles,  treasons, 
and  stratagems,  all  their  petty  principalities  fell  under  the  power 
ol  Egbert,  king  of  Wessex,  whose  merits  deserved  dominion,  and 
whose  prudence  secured  his  conquests.  By  him  all  the  kingdoms  ol 
the  Heptarchy  were  united  under  one  common  jurisdiction ; but,  to 
give  splendour  to  his  authority,  a general  council  of  the  clergy  and 
laity  was  summoned  at  Winchester,  where  he  was  solemnly  crowned 
king  of  England,  by  which  name  the  united  kingdom  was  thence- 
forward called. 

7.  Thus,  about  four  hundred  years  after  the  first  arrival  of  the 
Saxons  in  Britain,  all  the  petty  settlements  were  united  into  one 
great  slate,  and  nothing  offered  but  prospects  of  peace,  security,  and 
increasing  refinement. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  St.  Gregory  undertook  to  send 
missionaries  among  the  Saxons,  to  convert  them  to  Christianity. 
8.  It  is  said,  that,  before  his  elevation  to  the  papal  chair,  he  chanced 
one  day  to  pass  through  the  slave-market  at  Rome,  and  perceiving 
some  children  of  great  beauty,  who  were  set  up  for  sale,  he  inquired 
about  their  country,  and  finding  they  were  English  Pagans,  he  is 
* said  to  have  cried  out  in  the  Latin  language,  Non  Angli,  sed  Angeli , 

1 Northumberland,  that  is,  the  land  north  of  the  river  Humber,  contained  six 
counties  in  England,  and  as  far  as  the  Frith  of  Edinburgh  in  Scotland. 
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forent,  si  essent  Chrtsliani.  “ They  would  not  he  English,  hul  angels, 
had  they  been  Christians  '.  ” 9.  From  that  lime  he  was  struck  with 
an  ardent  desire  to  convert  that  unenlightened  nation,  and  ordered  a 
monk,  named  Augus'line,  and  others  ol  the  same  fraternity,  to  under- 
take the  mission  into  Britain. 

This  pious  monk,  upon  his  first  landing  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  sent 
one  of  his  interpreters  to  Eth'elbert,  the  Kentish  king,  declaring  he 
was  come  from  Rome,  with  offers  of  eternal  salvation,  to.  The  king 
immediately  ordered  them  to  he  furnished  with  all  necessaries,  and 
even  visited  them,  though  without  declaring  himself  as  yet  in  their 
favour.  Augus'line,  however,  encouraged  by  this  favourable  reception, 
and  now  seeing  a prospect  of  success,  proceeded  with  redoubled  zeal  to 
preach  the  Gospel.  1 1.  The  king  openly  espoused  Ihe  Christian  religion : 
while  his  example  wrought  so  successfully  on  his  subjects,  that  num- 
bers of  them  came  voluntarily  to  be  baptised,  the  missionary  loudly 
declaring  against  any  coercive  means  towards  their  conversion.  In 
Ibis  manner  ihe  other  kingdoms,  one  after 
the  other,  embraced  the  faith  : and  Eng- 
land was  soon  as  famous  for  its  supersti- 
tion, as  it  had  once  been  for  its  averseness 
to  Christianity l. 

The  Saxon  ecclesiastics  were  in  general 
men  of  great  piety  and  learning ; the  most 
celebrated  among  them  was  the  venerable 
Bede, born  A.  D.  G73,  died  A.  D.  735.  whose 
history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  was  so 
highly  valued  hy  King  Alfred,  that  he 
translated  it  into  Saxon. 


1 Inquiring  furlher  the  name  of  llieir  province,  he  was  answered  Peiri  ( a 
district  of  Northumberland  );  “ Deiri,”  replied  St.  Gregory,  “ that  is  good  ; they 
arc  called  to  the  mercy  of  God  from  his  anger;  that  is,  De  Ira.”  “ But  how  is  the 
king  of  that  province  named?”  Howastuld,  /Ella,  or  Alla;  “ Alleluiah  !”  cried 
lie,  “ we  must  endeavour  that  the  praises  of  God  be  sung  in  this  country." — Hume. 

’Bede  gives  a particular  account  of  their  conversion  in  lib.  I,  2,  3.  and  4,  of 
his  History.  According  to  him,  and  other  authentic  historians  the  kingdoms  of 
the  Heptarchy  embraced  Christianity  in  about  the  following  order  : — 


A P. 

Kent 598 

Wessex. 

A.O. 
. 636 

East  Saxons 604 

Mercia. 

. 

. . 

. 669 

Northumberland.  . . . 628 

South  Saxons.  . 

. 686 

East  Angtia 636 

The  Kingdom  of  Kent 

Began.  Ended.  Capital. 
457  823  Canterbury. 

. . . East  Saxons,  or  Essex . 

. 

527 

746 

London. 

; Northumberland  . . . 

547 

792 

York. 

East  Anglia 

. . . • 

575 

783 

Dunwidi. 

. West  Saxons,  or  Wessex 

519 

1066 

Winchester. 

. . Mercia 

. . • • 

58‘2 

847 

Leicester. 

South  Saxojis.  . . . 

. , . . 

490 

690 

Chichester. 
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Queationi  fot  Examination. 

{ 

1 . Whence  did  adventurers  continue  to  come? 

What  counties  formed  the  fourth  kingdom  of  the  Saxons? 

2.  What  counties  did  the  fifth  Saxon  kingdom  comprehend  ? 

3.  What  was  the  sixth  kingdom  called? 

What  was  the  seventh  kingdom?  and  how  was  iuformed? 

I What  was  the  general  name  given  to  the  seven  Saxon  kingdoms? 

5.  What  happened  to  the  Saxons  after  the  Britons  were  subdued,? 

6.  Under  whose  power  did  all  the  petty  principalities  fall? 

7.  At  about  what  period  were  missionaries  sent  among  the  Saxons,  to  convert  them 

to  Christianity? 

8.  What  was  the  circumstance  which  occasioned  the  sending  missionaries  imo 

Britain  ? 

10.  How  were  the  missionaries  received  by  the  Saxon  monarch? 

11.  What  effect  was  produced  hy  the  king's  example? 
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CHAPTER  HI. 


<£l)e  Jnwisicm  of  tl)e  Htoncs. 

FROM  THE  END  OF  THE  HEPTARCHY  TO  THE  REIGN  OF  WILLIAU 
THE  CONQUEROR. 


From  a plate 
•n  Sir  S.  Meyrick'i 
Ancient  Custom* 
of  tbe 

British  Island:*. 


To 

A.D.  1066. 


Like  wave  on  wave,  the  robbers  crowd  to  land. 

The  Danes!  the  Danes!  the  young  and  aged  cry, 

And  mothers  press  their  infants  as  they  fly.”—  Dibdin. 

I.  Unanimity , s.  agreement  in  opinion  I 3.  Imliscrim'inatelj , ad.  without  distinction. 

Depredations,  s robberies,  plundering.  I 9.  Literature,  s.  learning,  knowledge  acquired 

9.  Fero’city,  t.  savageness,  fierceness,  wildness.  | from  books. 

t.  ( A.l).  832. ) Peace  anil  unanimity  had  been  scarcely  established 
in  England,  when  a mighty  swarm  of  those  nations  called  Danes1  and 
Northmen,  subsequently  corrupted  into  Normen  or  Normans,  who 
had  possessed  the  country  bordering  on  the  Baltic  5,  began  to  level 
their  fury  against  England.  A small  body  of  them  at  first  landed  on 
the  coast,  with  a view  to  learn  the  state  of  the  country  ; and,  having 
committed  some  depredations , lied  to  their  ships  for  safely.  2.  About 

1 The  Danes  were  inhabitants  of  Denmark,  a kingdom  in  the  north  of  Europe. 

’ The  Baltic  is  an  inland  sea  in  the  north  of  Europe. 


“ The  war-whoop  echoes  still  our  island  round, 
And,  83  the  surge  encroaching  on  the  land 
Gives  note  of  mischief  by  tcrritic  sound, 
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seven  years  afler  this  first  attempt,  they  made  a descent  upon  the 
kingdom  of  Northumberland,  where  they  pillaged  a monastery,  but 
their  fleet  being  shattered  by  a storm,  they  were  defeated  by  the 
inhabitants,  and  put  to  the  sword.  It  was  not  till  about  five  years 
after  the  accession  of  Egbert  that  their  invasions  became  truly  for- 
midable. From  that  time  they  continued  with  unceasing  ferocity, 
until  the  whole  kingdom  was  reduced  to  a stale  of  the  most  distressing 
bondage  ’.  . 

3.  Though  often  repulsed,  they  always  obtained  their  end  of 
spoiling  the  country,  and  carrying  the  plunder  away.  It  was  their 
method  to  avoid  coming,  if  possible,  to  a general  engagement;  but 
scattering  themselves  over  the  face  of  the  country,  they  carried  away, 
indiscriminately,  as  well  the  inhabitants  themselves,  as  alt  their  mo- 
veable possessions. 

4.  At  length,  however,  they  resolved  upon  making  a settlement  in 
the  country  ; and,  landing  on  the  Isle  of  Thanel,  stationed  themselves 
there.  In  this  place  they  kept  their  ground,  notwithstanding  a bloody 
victory  gained  over  them  by  Elh'elwolf.  The  reign  of  Elh'elbald,  his 
successor,  was  of  no  long  continuance ; however,  in  a short  space,  he 
crowded  together  a number  of  vices  sufficient  to  render  his  name 
odious  to  posterity. 

5.  This  prince  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Eth'elred,  a brave 
commander,  but  whose  valour  was  insufficient  to  repress  the  Danish 
iucursions.  In  these  exploits  he  was  always  assisted  by  his  younger 
brother,  Alfred,  afterwards  surnamed  the  Great,  who  sacrificed  all 
private  resentment  to  the  public  good,  having  been  deprived  by  the 
king  of  a large  patrimony.  C.  It  was  during  Eth'elred’s  reign  that  the 
Danes,  penetrating  into  Mercia,  took  up  their  winter  quarters  at  Not- 
tingham ; from  whence  the  king  attempting  to  dislodge  them,  received 
a wound  in  ttie  battle,  of  which  he  died,  leaving  his  brother  Alfred 
the  inheritance  of  31  kingdom  that  was  now  reduced  to  the  brink  of 
ruin. 

7.  The  Danes  had  already  subdued  Northumberland  and  East  An- 
glia, and  had  penetrated  into  the  very  heart  of  Wessex.  The  Mercians 
were  united  against  Alfred  ; the  dependence  upon  the  other  provinces 
of  i he  empire  was  hut  precarious ; the  lands  lay  uncultivated,  through 
fear  of  continual  incursions ; and  all  the  churches  and  monasteries 
were  burnt  to  the  ground.  In  this  terrible  situation  of  affairs, 
nothing  appeared  but  objects  of  terror,  and  every  hope  was  lost  in 
despair.  8.  The  wisdom  and  virtues  of  one  man  alone  were  found 
sufficient  to  bring  back  happiness,  security,  and  order;  and  all  the 
calamities  of  the  limes  found  redress  from  Alfred. 

1 Egbert  was  the  first  sole  monarch  in  England. 

1 Nothing  could  be  more  dreadful  than  the  manner  in  which  these  fierce  barba- 
rians carried  on  their  incursions ; they  spared  neither  age  nor  sex,  and  each 
rommandcr  urged  the  soldiers  to  inhumanity.  One  of  their  celebrated  chieftains, 
named  Oliver,  gained,  from  his  dislike  to  the  favourite  amusement  of  his  soldiers, 
(that  of  tossing  children  on  the  points  of  their  spears)  the  contemptuous  sur- 
name of  Burnakal,  or  “ The  Preserver  of  Children.’’ 
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9.  This  prince  seemed  born  nol  only  to  defend  his  bleeding  country, 
but  even  to  adorn  humanity.  He  had  given  very  early  instances  ol 
those  great  virtues  which  afterwards  gave  splendour  to  his  reign  ; and 
was  anointed  by  Pope  Leo  as  future  king,  when  he  was  sent  by  his 
father,  for  his  education,  to  Rome.  On  his  return  from  thence,  he 
became  every  day  more  the  object  of  his  father’s  fond  affections ; and 
that  perhaps  was  the  reason  why  his  education  was  at  first  neglected. 
He  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty  before  he  was  made  acquainted 
with  the  lowest  elements  of  literature ; but  hearing  some  Saxon  poems 
read,  which  recounted  the  praise  of  heroes,  his  whole  mind  was 
roused,  not  only  to  obtain  a similitude  of  glory,  but  also  to  he  able 
to  transmit  that  glory  to  posterity.  10.  Encouraged  by  the  queen  his 
mother,  and  assisted  by  a penetrating  genius,  he  soon  learned  to  read 
these  compositions,  and  proceeded  from  thence  to  a knowledge  of  Latin 
authors,  who  directed  liis  taste,  and  rectified  his  ambition.  He  was 
scarcely  come  to  the  throne  when  he  was  obliged  to  oppose  the  Danes, 
who  had  seized  Wilton  ',  and  were  exercising  their  usual  ravages  on 
the  country  around.  II.  He  marched  against  them  w ith  the  few  troops 
he  could  assemble  on  a sudden,  and  a desperate  battle  was  fought,  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  English.  Rut  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  mis- 
fortune to  abate  the  king’s  diligence,  though  it  repressed  his  power 
to  do  good.  He  was  in  a little  time  enabled  to  hazard  another  en- 
gagement; so  that  the  enemy,  dreading  his  courage  and  activity, 
proposed  terms  of  peace,  which  he  did  not  think  proper  to  refuse. 
12.  They,  by  this  treaty,  agreed  to  relinquish  the  kingdom;  but 
instead  of  complying  with  their  engagements,  they  only  removed 
from  one  place  to  another,  burning  and  destroying  wherever  they 
came. 

CONTEMPOItAltY  SOVEREIGNS. 


Popes.  A.n. 

Gregory  IV 828 

Sergius  II 8 44 

Leo  IV 847 

llenedicl  III 855 

Nicholas  1 858 

Emperors  of  the  East. 
Michael  II 82 1 


A.D. 

Thcophilus  I 828 

Michael  III. 842 

Emperors  of  the  West , 
and  Kings  of  Fram  e. 

Lewis  1 8i  4 

l.olharius 840 

Lewis  II 8.45 


Kings  of  Scotland. 


A.n. 

CdngHlusIlI  824 

Dongullus 82y 

Alpinns  834 

Ken  noth  us  II 84!> 

l>nnaldns  V 850 

Censtan  lius  II 865 


EMINENT  PERSONS. 

In  the  reign  of  Egbert : Earls  Osmond  and  Dudda.  Bishops  WigfuYlli  and  Here - 
furlh. — In  the  reigns  of  Etheibald  and  Ethelbert : Swiihun,  bishop  of  Winchester. 
Osrych,  Earl  of  Hampton.  Lambert  and  Elheihard,  archbishops  of  Canterbury. — In 
the  reign  of  Ethelred : Oshricht  and  Ella,  Northumbrian  princes,  who  were  killed 
while  bravely  opposing  the  Danes. 


Questions  for  Examination 

i.  What  enemies  disturbed  the  tranquillity  which  England  enjoyed  after  the  union 
of  the  seven  Saxon  kingdoms? 


1 Wilton  is  the  county  town  of  Wiltshire,  though  Salisbury  is  now  its  principal 
place. 
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What  mode  of  warfare  was  practised  by  the  Danes? 

2.  What  loss  did  the  Danes  suffer  hy  sea? 

3.  What  did  the  Danes  carry  away  ? i 

4.  Where  did  they  at  length  establish  themselves? 

5.  Who  succeeded  Ethelbald? 

By  whom  was  Ethel  red  assisted  ? 

6.  What  was  the  cause  of  F.tliclred’s  death  ? and  to  whom  did  he  leave  the  king- 

dom ? 

7.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  lands  remaining  uncultivated  ? 

9.  What  is  related  of  Alfred’s  youth  and  early  disposition  ? 

It.  What  was  the  success  of  this  prince  against  the  Danes? 

12.  In  what  manner  did  the  Danes  observe  their  treaty  with  Alfred? 


Anglo-Saxon  Trophy. 


SECTION  II. 

“ Replete  with  soul,  the  monarch  stood  alone, 

And  built,  on  freedom’s  basis,  England’s  throne; 

A legislator,  parent,  warrior,  sage, 

lie  oied,  The  light  of  a benighted  age.”—  Dibdis. 


I.  Con  tinent,  s.  a portion  of  land  containing 
several  kingdoms,  not  separated  by  the 
sea.  tn  this  place  it  signifies  France,  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Germany. 

5.  Defec'tion,  s.  abandoning  the  king,  or  re- 
volting against  him. 

3.  Confluence,  a.  the  joining  of  rivers 
10.  Su'pine,  a.  careless,  ihattentive. 

For'aging,  part,  seeking  about  for  food,  etc 

15.  Font.  A a vessel,  in  which  tho  water  for 
baptism  is  contained. 


16.  Thames  (Tew a),  a.  the  flnest  river  in  Great 

Britain  ; it  rises  in  Gloucestershire,  passes 
through  London,  and  falls  into  the  British 
Channel. 

University,  a.  a publio  school  for  the  su- 
perior parts  of  learning. 

17.  Refec'tinn,  j.  refreshment  after  fatigue. 
Rliet'oric.  a.  the  art  of  speaking  with  elo 

quence. 


1.  (A.D.  877.)  Alfred,  thus  opposed  lo  an  enemy  whom  no  sta- 
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What  mode  of  warfare  was  practised  by  the  Danes? 
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tionary  force  could  resist,  and  no  treaty  could  bind , found  Itimself 
unable  to  repel  llie  efforts  of  those  ravagers  who  from  all  quarters  in- 
vaded him.  New  swarms  of  the  enemy  arrived  every  year  upon  the 
coast,  and  fresh  invasions  were  still  projected.  Some  of  his  subjects, 
therefore,  left  their  country,  and  retired  into  Wales1 , or  fled  to  the 
continent.  Others  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  and  purchased  their 
lives  by  the  sacritice  of  their  freedom.  2.  In  this  universal  defection, 
Alfred  vainly  attempted  to  remind  them  of  the  duty  they  owed  their 
country  and  their  king;  hut,  finding  his  remonstrances  ineffectual, 
he  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  wretched  necessity  of  the  times. 
Accordingly,  relinquishing  the  ensigns  of  his  dignity,  and  dismissing 
his  servants,  he  dressed  himself  in  the  habit  of  a peasant,  and  lived 
for  some  lime  in  the  house  of  a herdsman,  who  had  been  entrusted  with 
the  care  of  his  cattle.  3.  In  this  manner,  though  abandoned  by  the 
world,  and  fearing  an  enemy  in  every  quarter,  still  he  resolved  to 
continue  in  his  country,  to  catch  the  slightest  occasion  for  bringing  it 
relief.  In  his  solitary  retreat,  which  was  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Parrel  and  Thone,  he  amused  himself  with 
music,  and  supported  his  humble  lot  with  the  hopes  of  belter  fortune. 
4.  It  is  said,  that  one  day,  being  commanded  by  the  herdsman’s  wife, 
who  was  ignorant  of  his  quality,  to  take  care  of  some  cakes  which  were 
baking  by  the  lire,  he  happened  to  let  them  burn,  on  which  she  seve- 
rely upbraided  him  for  neglect.  Previously  to  his  retirement,  Alfred  had 
concerted  measures  for  assembling  a few  trusty  friends,  whenever  an 
opportunity  should  offer  of  annoying  the  enemy,  who  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  whole  country.  5.  This  chosen  hand,  still  faithful  to 
their  monarch,  took  shelter  in  tiie  forests  and  marshes  of  Somerset, and 
from  thence  made  occasional  irruptions  upon  straggling  parties  of  the 
enemy.  Their  success  in  this  rapacious  and  dreary  method  of  living 
encouraged  many  more  to  join  their  society,  till  at  length  sufficiently 
augmented,  they  repaired  to  their  monarch  who  had  by  that  lime 
been  reduced  by  famine  to  the  last  extremity1. 


‘Wales  consists  of  twelve  counties  in  the  West  of  England,  annexed  to  it  by 
Edward  the  First. 

• Among  numerous  anecdotes  related  of  Allred  by  the  old  English  historians, 
the  following  alfords  a striking  illustration  of  his  benevolence  ; — “ It  happened 
one  day  during  the  winter  ( of  his  seclusion  ),  which  proved  uncommonly  severe, 
that  he  had  sent  all  his  attendants  out  to  endeavour  to  procure  fish,  or  some  kind 
of  provisions  ; so  difficult  was  the  enterprise  esteemed,  that  the  king  and  queen 
only  were  excused  from  the  employment.  WThen  they  were  gone,  the  king,  as  was 
his  custom,  whenever  he  had  an  opportunity,  took  a hook,  and  began  reading, 
whilst  Elswitha  was  employed  in  her  domestic  concerns;  they  had  not  long  conti- 
nued thus  engaged,  before  a poor  pilgrim  knocked  at  the  gate,  and  begged  they 
would  give  him  somcihing  to  eat.  The  humane  king  called  Elswitha,  and  desired 
her  to  give  the  poor  man  part  of  what  provision  there  was  in  the  foil;  the  queen 
finding  only  one  loaf,  brought  it  to  Alfred,  representing  the  distress  the  family 
would  labour  under,  should  they  return  from  their  foraging  unsuccessful.  The 
king,  not  deterred  from  his  charitable  purpose,  cheerfully  gave  the  poor  Christian 
one-half  of  the  loaf : consoling  the  queen  with  this  religious  reflexion.  * That  He 
who  could  feed  five  thousand  with  live  loaves  and  two  fishes,  could  make  ( if  it  so 
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G.  Meanwhile  libba,  Uie  chief  of  the  Danish  commanders,  carried 
terror  over  Ihe  whole  land , and  now  ravaged  the  country  of  Wales 
without  opposition.  The  only  place  where  he  found  resistance  was 
in  his  return  from  the  castle  of  Kenwith,  into  which  the  earl  of  Devon- 
shire had  retired  with  a small  body  of  troops.  7.  This  gallant  soldier, 
finding  himself  unable  to  sustain  the  siege,  and  knowing  the  danger 
of  surrendering  to  a perfidious  enemy,  was  resolved,  by  one  desperate 
effort, -to  sally  out  and  force  his  way  through  the  besiegers , sword  in 
in  hand.  The  proposal  was  embraced  by  all  his  followers;  while  the 
Danes,  secure  in  their  numbers,  and  in  their  contempt  of  the  enemy, 
were  not  only  routed  with  great  slaughter,  but  Ubba,  their  general. 


was  slain. 

8.  This  victory  once  more  restored  courage  to  the  dispirited  Saxons; 
and  Alfred,  taking  advantage  of  their  favourable  disposition,  prepared 
to  animate  them  to  a vigorous  exertion  of  their  superiority.  He  soon, 
therefore,  apprized  them  of  the  place  of  his  retreat,  and  instructed 
them  to  he  ready  with  all  their  strength  at  a minute’s  warning.  9.  But 
still  none  was  found  who  would  undertake  to  give  iulelligence  of  Uie 
forces  and  posture  of  the  enemy.  Not  knowing,  therefore,  a person  in 
whom  he  could  confide,  he  undertook  this  dangerous  task  himself. 

In  the  simple  dress  of  a 
shepherd,  with  his  harp 
in  his  hand,  he  entered 
the  Danish  camp,  tried 
all  his  musical  arts  to 
please,  and  was  so  much 
admired,  that  he  was 
brought  even  into  the 
presence  of  Gulhrum;' 
the  Danish  prince,  with 
whom  he  remained  some 
days.  10.  He  there  re- 
marked the  supine  se- 
curity of  the  Danes,  their 
contempt  ofthe  English, 
their  negligence  in  fo- 
raging and  plundering,  and  their  dissolute  wasting  of  such  ill-gotten 
booty.  Having  made  bis  observations,  he  returned  to  his  retreat;  and, 
detaching  proper  emissaries  among  his  subjects,  appointed  them  to 
meet  him  in  the  forest  of  Selwood,  a summons  which  they  gladly 
obeyed. 

it.  It  was  against  the  most  unguarded  quarter  ofthe  enemy  that 
Alfred  made  his  most  violent  attack : while  the  Danes,  surprised  to 


Alfred  di»|fuifcrd  an  a Harper 


behold  an  army  of  English,  whom  they  considered  as  totally  subdued. 


pleased  mm  ) that  half  of  the  loaf  suffice  for  more  than  their  necessities.  Nor 
was  his  beneficence  long  unrewarded  ; for  his  companions  returned  with  so  great 
a ipiuntity  of  provisions,  that  they  were  not  exposed  to  any  similar  inconveniences 
lim  ing  their  seclusion.” 
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made  lull  a faint  resistance.  Notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  their 

numbers,  they  were  routed  with  great  slaughter;  and  though  such  as 
escaped  lied  for  refuge  into  a fortified  camp  in  ttic  neighbourhood, 
being  unprovided  for  a siege,  they  were  compelled  in  less  Ilian  a fort- 
night to  surrender  at  discretion.  12.  lly  the  conqueror's  permission, 
those  who  did  not  choose  to  embrace  Christianity  embarked  for  Flan- 
ders under  the  command  of  one  of  their  generals,  called  Hastings. 
Gulhrum,  their  prince,  became  a convert,  with  thirty  of  his  nobles, 
and  the  king  himself  answered  for  him  at  Hie  font. 

13.  Alfred  hast  now  attained  the  meridian  of  glory;  lie  possessed  a 
greater  extent  of  territory  than  bad  ever  been  enjoyed  by  any*  of  his 
predecessors;  the  kings  of  Wales  did  him  homage  for  their  posses- 
sions, the  Northumbrians1 *  received  a king  of  his  appointing,  and  no 
enemy  appeared,  to  give  him  the  least  apprehensions,  or  excite  an 
alarm.  14.  In  this  state  of  prosperity  and  profound  tranquillity,  which 
lasted  for  twelve  years,  Alfred  was  diligently  employed  In  cultivating 
Hie  arts  of  peace,  and  in  repairing  the  damages  which  llie  kingdom 
had  sustained  by  war. 

15.  His  care  was  to  polish  the  country  by  arts,  as  be  had  protected 
it  by  arms;  and  tie  is  said  to  have  drawn  up  a body  of  laws3.  His 
care  for  the  encouragement  of  learning  did  not  a little  lend  to  improve 
the  morals  and  restrain  the  barbarous  habits  of  llie  people.  When 
lie  came  to  the  throne,  lie  found  Hie  English  sunk  into  llie  grossest 
ignorance  and  barbarism,  proceeding  from  the  continual  disorders  ol 
llie  government,  and  from  the  ravages  of  the  Danes.  111.  He  liimscll 
complains,  that,  on  his  accession,  be  knew  not  one  person  south  of 
Hie  Thames,  who  could  so  much  as  interpret  the  Latin  service  '.  'lo 
remedy  Ibis  deficiency,  lie  invited  over  the  most  celebrated  scholars 
from  all  parts  of  Europe;  he  founded,  or  at  least  re-established,  the 
university  of  Oxford,  and  endowed  it  with  many  privileges;  and  lie 
gave,  in  hisown  example,  the  strongest  incentives  lo  study.  17.  He, 
usually  divided  his  lime  into  three  equal  portions ; one  was  given  to 
sleep,  and  the  refection  of  his  body,  by  diet  and  exercise;  another  to 
the  despatch  of  business;  and  the  third  lo  study  and  devotion  K He 

1 Now  a part  of  the  Netherlands. 

* The  inhabitants  of  Northumberland. 

* Alfred  established  a regular  militia  throughout  England,  and  raised  a conside- 
rable naval  force,  by  which  means  he  was  enabled  to  repel  the  future  incursions 
of  the  Danes.  He  afterwards  established  a regular  police  ; dividing  the  kingdom 
into  counties,  and  the  counties  into  hundreds  and  lilhings.  So  well  regulated  was 
the  police  which  lie  established,  that  it  is  said  he  had  golden  bracelets  hung  up 
near  the  highways,  which  no  robber  dared  to  touch.  Yet  he  never  deviated 
from  the  nicest  regard  to  the  liberty  of  his  people ; and  there  is  a remarkable 
sentiment  preserved  in  his  w ill,  namely,  that  “ It  is  just  the  English  should  for 
erer  remain  as  free  as  their  own  thoughts.’’ 

* So  little,  indeed,  was  learning  attended  to  by  the  groat,  that  Asser,  the  biogra- 
pher of  Alfred,  mentions  with  astonishment,  that  the  king  tuught  his  youngest  son. 
Kihelwurd,  lo  read,  before  tie  made  him  acquainted  with  hunting. 

‘The  piety  of  Alfred  was  as  conspicuous  as  his  prowess,  and  in  those  days  of 
ignorance,  he  enlightened  by  his  pen  no  less  than  by  his  example,  the  people  over 
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made  a considerable  progress  in  the  different  studies  of  grammar, 
rhetoric,  philosophy,  architecture,  and  geometry.  He  was  an  excel- 
lent historian;  he  understood  music;  he  was  acknowledged  to  he  the 
best  Saxon  poet  of  the  age,  and  he  left  many  works  behind  him  some  of 
which  remain  to  this  day.  18.  To  give  a character  of  this  prince,  would 
he  to  sum  up  those  qualities  which  constitute  perfection.  Even  virtues 
seemingly  opposite  were  happily  blended  in  his  diposition;  persevering, 
yet  flexible;  moderate,  yet  enterprising ; just,  yet  merciful;  stern  in 
command,  yet  gentle  in  conversation.  Nature  also,  as  if  desirous  that 
such  admirable  qualities  of  mind  should  be  set  off  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage, had  bestowed  on  him  all  bodily  accomplishments,  vigour., 
dignity,  and  an  engaging  open  countenance.  19.  He  died  at  Oxford, 
on  the  25th  of  October,  900,  and  was  buried  at  Winchester. 


CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 


Popes.  A.D. 

John  VIII 872 

Marlin  II 882 

Adrian  III 884 

Stephen  VI 885 

Formosus 891 

Emperors  of  the  East. 
Basilius  1 867 


I A.D. 

I.eo  VI . . 886 

Emperors  of  the  West, 
l and  Kings  of  France. 

! Lewis  II.  855 

Charles  I 875 

Charles  II 880 

Arnold 887 


A.D. 

Lewis  III 890 

Kings  of  Scotland. 

Constantine  II 863 

Ellms 878 

Gregory 880 

Donaldus  VI 898 


EMINENT  PERSONS. 

Oddune,  Earl  of  Devon,  who  killed  Ijbba  the  Dane,  and  look  the  famous  Realen, 
or  enchanted  standard.  Ulfredus,  Trelotegaldus,  Cehiorth,  F.lbelred,  and  Plc- 
rumbus,  were  successively  archbishops  of  Canterbury  in  this  reign. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

1.  What  effect  had  the  continual  ravages  of  the  Danes  upon  the  English  ? 

2.  3.  How  did  Alfred  act  in  this  emergency  ? 

4.  What  anecdote  is  related  of  Alfred  during  his  concealment? 

5.  How  did  those  who  still  remained  faithful  to  Alfred  conduct  themselves? 

6.  What  benevolent  act  is  related  of  this  monarch  ? ( See  the  Note.) 

7.  What  desperate  effort  did  the  earl  of  Devonshire  resolve  on  ? And  what  was 

the  consequence  ? 

8.  What  was  the  advantage  gained  by  Alfred’s  courage  ? 

9.  By  what  stratagem  did  Alfred  get  intelligence  of  the  enemy's  situation  : 
to.  What  observations  did  he  make  during  his  stay  in  the  Danish  camp? 

12.  What  became  of  the  Danes  after  their  defeat? 

13.  What  kings  paid  homage  to  Alfred? 


whom  he  swayed  the  sceptre.  One  of  his  literary  labours  was  the  rendering  the 
Holy  Cospels  into  the  Saxon  tongue,  from  which  we  extract  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and 
insert  it  here  as  a specimen  of  the  language  spoken  by  the  English  at  that  period. 

11  Fmder  ure  thu  the  earth  on  heafenum,  si  thin  mama  gehalgod,  to  be  cume  thin 
rice,  Gewurthe  hin  willa  on  earthen  swa  swa  on  heafenum,  urne  ge  dsegwanlican 
hlaf  sylo  us  to  daeg ; and  forgyf  us  ure  gyltas,  swa  swa  we  forgivath  urum  gyl- 
lendum,  and  ne  geladde  thu  us  on  consenung  ac  alyse  us  of  yflc.  ( Si  it  swa.  )”  — 
Medulla  Historic r Anglicana. 
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M.  How  was  Alfred  employed  during  peace  ? 

17.  For  what  purpose  did  Alfred  divide  his  time  into  three  equal  portions?  And 
what  were  his  accomplishments? 

»*.  What  is  the  general  character  given  of  Alfred  ’ 

19.  Where  did  Alfred  die,  and  at  what  place  was  he  buried  ? 


SECTION  111. 

“ Priest-ridden  by  a man 
Of  an  unbounded  stomach,  ever  ranking 
Himself  with  princes.”— Shakspearb. 


1.  Illegitimacy,  t.  not  born  in  wedlock. 
4.  Martial , a.  warl  ke.  brave. 

6.  Affinity,  s.  relationship. 

7.  R&n'cour,  i.  malice,  hatred. 

8.  Emol’uinents,  t.  profits,  advantages. 


10.  Obliterated,  part,  destroyed. 

If.  MaTcontcntg,  s.  discontented  people. 

Adhe' rents,  s.  followers,  friends. 
t3.  Assassination,  s.  murder. 

Solem'nity,  i.  awful  seriousness. 


l.  (A.D.  901.)  His  second  son,  Edward1,  succeeded  him  on  the 
Ihrone.  To  him  succeeded  Athelslan,  his  natural  son,  the  illegitimacy 
of  his  birtii  not  being  then  deemed  a sufficient  obstacle  to  his  inherit- 
ing the  crown.  He  died  at  Gloucester,  after  a reign  of  sixteen  years, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Edmund,  who,  like  the  rest  of  his 
predecessors,  met  with  disturbance  from  the  Northumbrians  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne;  but  his  activity  soon  defeated  their  attempts. 
2.  The  resentment  this  monarch  bore  to  men  of  an  abandoned  way 
of  living  was  the  cause  of  his  death.  He  was  killed -by  LeolfT,  a robber, 
at  a feast,  where  this  villain  had  the  insolence  to  intrude  into  the 
king's  presence.  His  brother,  Edred,  was  appointed  lo  succeed  him; 
and,  like  his  predecessors,  this  monarch  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
a rebellious  and  refractory  people.  3.  Edred  implicitly  submitted  to 
tlie  directions  of  Dunstan  the  monk,  both  in  church  and  stale  >,  and 
the  kingdom  was  in  a fair  way  of  being  turned  into  a papal  province 
by  this  zealous  ecclesiastic;  but  he  was  checked,  in  the  midst  of  his 
career,  by  the  death  of  the  king,  who  died  of  a quinsy,  in  the  tenth 
year  of  his  reign.— A.D.  955. 


1 Surnamed  Edward  the  Eider,  from  beiog  the  first  of  that  name  who  sat  on  the 
throne  of  England.  He  obtained  many  victories  over  the  Northumbrian  rebels, 
built  several  castles,  and  fortified  different  cities.  He  also  founded  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  in  915.  He  is  said  lo  have  been  nearly  equal  to  his  father  in 
military  courage,  but  greatly  infciior  to  him  in  mental  accomplishments.  He 
reigned  twenty-four  years. 
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4.  Edwy,  his  nephew,  who  ascended  Ihe  throne,  his  own  sons  being 
yet  until  to  govern,  was  a prince  of  great  personal  accomplishment, 
and  of  a martial  disposition.  But  lie  was  now  come  to  the  government 
of  a kingdom,  in  which  he  had  an  enemy  to  contend  with,  against 
whom  all  military'  virtues  could  he  of  little  service.  5.  Dunslan,  who 
had  governed  during  the  former  reign,  was  resolved  to  remit  nothing 
of  his  authority  in  this;  and  Edwy,  immediately  upon  his  accession, 
found  himself  involved  in  a quarrel  witli  the  monks,  whose  rage  nei- 
ther his  accomplishments  nor  his  virtues  could  mitigate. 

G.  Among  other  instances  of  their  cruelly,  the  following  is  re- 
corded : — There  was  a lady  of  the  royal  blood,  named  Eigiva,  whose 
beauty  had  made  a strong  impression  upon  the  young  monarch’s 
heart.  He  had  even  ventured  to  marry  her  contrary  to  Ihe  advice  of 
his  counsellors,  as  she  was  within  the  degrees  of  affinity  prohibited 
by  the  canon  law.  7.  On  the  day  of  his  coronation,  while  his  nobility 
were  giving  a loose  to  the  more  noisy  pleasures  of  wine  and  festivity 
in  the  great  hall,  Edwy  retired  to  his  wife’s  apartments,  where,  in 
company  with  her  mother,  lie  enjoyed  the  more  pleasing  satisfaction 
of  her  conversation.  Dunslan  no  sooner  perceived  his  absence,  Ilian 
conjecturing  the  reason,  he  rushed  furiously  into  the  apartment,  and 
upbraiding  him  with  all  the  bitterness  of  ecclesiastical  rancour,  drag- 
ged him  forth  in  the  most  outrageous  manner. 

8.  Dunslan,  it  seems,  was  not  without  his  enemies,  for  the  king 
was  advised  to  puuish  this  insult  by  bringing  him  to  account  for  the 
money  with  which  lie  had  been  entrusted  during  the  last  reign.  This 
account  the  haughty  monk  refused  to  give  in;  wherefore  he  was 
deprived  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  emoluments  of  which  he 
had  been  in  possession,  and  banished  the  kingdom.  9.  His  exile  only 
served  to  increase  the  reputation  of  his  sanctity  with  the  people.  Among 

the  rest  Odo,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury ',  was  so  far 
transported  with  the  spirit 
of  parly,  that  he  pro- 
nounced a divorce  be- 
tween Edwy  and  Eigiva. 
The  king  was  unable  to 
resist  the  indignation  of 
theChurch,  and  consented 
to  surrender  his  beautiful 
wife  to  its  fury.  Accord- 
ingly, Odo  sent  into  the 
palace  a parly  of  soldiers, 

os.  i/anaisui  • ' * 9 

From  a drawing  said  to  be  by  himself.  who  seized  thequeen.and, 

by  his  orders,  brauded  her 
on  the  face  with  a hot  iron.  10.  Not  contented  with  this  cruel  ven- 
geance, they  carried  her  by  force  into  Ireland,  and  there  commanded 
her  to  remain  in  perpetual  exile.  This  injunction,  however,  was  too 

' An  ancient  city  in  Kent,  of  which  county  it  is  the  capital. 
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distressing  Tor  llial  faithful  woman  to  comply  with ; for,  being  cured 
of  her  wound,  and  having  obliterated  the  marks  which  had  been  made 
to  deface  her  beauty,  she  once  more  ventured  to  return  to  the  king, 
whom  she  still  regarded  as  her  husband.  But  misfortune  continued  to 
pursue  her.  1 1 . She  was  taken  prisoner  by  a party  whom  the  archbishop 
liad  appointed  to  observe  her  conduct,  and  was  put  to  deatli  in  a 
most  cruel  manner : the  sinews  of  her  legs  being  cut,  and  her  body 
mangled,  she  was  thus  left  to  expire  in  the  most  cruel  agony.  In  the 
meantime  a secret  revolt  against  Edwy  became  almost  general;  and 
Dunslan  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  party.  12.  The  malcontents  at 
last  proceeded  lo  open  rebellion ; and  having  placed  Edgar,  the  king’s 
youngest  brother,  a boy  of  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  at  their  head, 
they  soon  put  him  in  possession  of  all  the  northern  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  Edwy’s  power,  and  the  number  of  his  adherents,  every  day 
declining,  he  was  at  last  obliged  lo  consent  to  a partition  of  the 
kingdom;  but  his  death,  which  happened  soon  after,  freed  his  ene- 
mies from  all  further  inquietude,  and  gave  Edgar  peaceable  possession 
of  the  government. 

13.  Edgar  being  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  influence  of  the  monks, 
affected  lo  be  entirely  guided  by  their  directions  in  all  his  succeeding 
transactions.  Little  worthy  of  notice  is  mentioned  of  this  monarch,, 
except  his  amour  with  Eifrida,  which  is  of  loo  singular  a nature  lo  be 
omitted.  14.  Edgar  had  long  heard  of  the  beauty  of  a young  lady, 
whose  name  was  Eifrida,  daughter  to  the  earl  of  Devonshire ; but, 
unwilling  lo  credit  common  fame  in  this  particular,  he  sent  Ethelwald, 
his  favourite  friend,  to  see  and  inform  him  if  Eifrida  was,  indeed,  that 
incomparable  woman  report  had  described  her.  15.  Ethelwald  arriving 
at  the  earl’s,  had  no  sooner  set  his  eyes  upon  that  nobleman's  daugh- 
ter, than  he  became  desperately  enamoured  of  her  himself.  Such  was 
the  violence  of  his  passion,  that  forgetting  his  master’s  intention,  he 
solicited  only  his  own  interest,  and  demanded  for  himself  the  beauti- 
ful Eifrida  from  her  father  in  marriage.  The  favourite  of  a king  was 
not  likely  to  find  a refusal ; the  earl  gave  his  consent,  and  the 
nuptials  were  performed  in  private.  1C.  Upon  his  return  to  court, 
shortly  after,  he  assured  the  king  that  riches  alone,  and  her  high 
quality,  had  been  the  cause  of  her  high  fame,  and  he  appeared  amazed 
how  the  world  could  talk  so  much,  and  so  unjustly  of  her  charms. 
The  king  was  satisfied,  and  no  longer  felt  any  curiosity,  while  Ethel- 
wald secretly  triumphed  in  his  address.  17.  When  he  bad,  by  this 
deceit,  weaned  the  king  from  his  purpose,  he  took  an  opportunity 
after  some  time  of  turning  the  conversation  on  Eifrida,  representing 
that,  though  the  fortune  of  the  earl  of  Devonshire’s  daughter  would 
be  a trifle  to  a king,  yet  it  would  be  an  immense  acquisition  lo  a needy 
subject.  He  therefore  humbly  entreated  permission  to  pay  bis  addresses 
to  her,  as  she  was  the  richest  heiress  in  the  kingdom.  18.  A request 
so  seemingly  reasonable  was  readily  complied  with ; Ethelwald 
returned  lo  his  wife,  and  their  nuptials  were  solemnized  in  public. 
His  greatest  care,  however,  was  employed  in  keeping  her  from  court ; 
and  he  took  every  precaution  to  prevent  her  from  appearing  before  a 
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king  so  susceptible  of  love,  while  she  was  so  capable  of  inspiring  that 
passion.  But  it  was  impossible  to  keep  his  treachery  long  concealed. 
19.  Edgar  was  soon  informed  of  the  whole  transaction;  hut,  dissem- 
bling his  resentment,  he  look  occasion  to  visit  that  part  of  the  country 
where  this  miracle  of  beauty  was  detained,  accompanied  by  Ethel- 
wald,  who  reluctantly  attended  him  thither.  Upon  coming  near  the 
lady’s  habitation,  he  told  him  that  he  had  a desire  to  see  his  wife,  of 
whom  he  had  formerly  heard  so  much,  and  desired  to  be  introduced 
as  his  acquaintance.  20.  Ethelwald,  thunderstruck  at  the  proposal, 
did  all  in  his  power,  hut  in  vain,  to  dissuade  him.  All  he  could  obtain, 
was  permission  to  go  before  on  pretence  of  preparing  for  llic  king’s 
reception.  On  his  arrival  he  fell  at  his  wife’s  feet,  confessing  what  he 
had  done  to  be  possessed  of  her  charms,  and  conjuring  her  to  conceal 
her  beauty  as  much  as  possible  from  the  king,  who  was  too  susceptible 
of  its  power.  21.  Elfrida,  little  obliged  to  him  for  a passion  that  had 
deprived  her  of  a crown,  promised  compliance ; hut,  prompted  either 
by  vanity  or  revenge,  adorned  her  person  with  the  most  exquisite  art, 
and  called  up  all  her  beauty  on  the  occasion.  The  event  answered 
her  expectations;  the  king  no  sooner  saw,  than  he  loved  her,  and  was 
instantly  resolved  to  obtain  her.  22.  The  heller  to  effect  his  intentions 
he  concealed  his  passion  from  the  husband,  and  took  leave  with  a 
seeming  indifference ; but  his  revenge  was  not  the  less  certain  and 
faithful.  Ethelwald  was  some  lime  after  sent  into  Northumberland, 
upon  pretence  of  urgent  affairs,  and  was  found  murdered  in  a wood 
by  the  way.  23.  Some  say  he  was  stabbed  by  the  king’s  own  hand; 
some  that  he  only  commanded  the  assassination ; however  this  be, 
Elfrida  was  invited  soon  after  to  court,  by  the  king’s  own  order,  and 
their  nuptials  were  performed  with  the  usual  solemnity. 

This  monarch  died,  after  a reign  of  sixteen  years,  in  the  thirty- 
third  year  of  his  age,  being  succeeded  by  his  son  Edward,  whom  he 
had  by  his  first  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Ordmer  ’. 
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1 Until  the  reign  of  Edgar,  England  was  much  infested  with  wolves.  The  king, 
however,  was  indefatigable  in  hunting  and  destroying  them  ; hut  finding  that  those 
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hi  the  reign  of  Edward : Ethelfrida,  sister  of  Edward  the  Elder,  a great  warrior, 
and  very  instrumental  in  assisting  to  gain  her  brother’s  victories.  Athulme , 
arch  bishop  of  Canterbury. — hi  the  reign  of  A thelstan  : Guy,  earl  of  Warwick,  who 
is  said  to  have  killed  the  Danish  giant  Colbrand,  in  single  combat,  at  Winchester, 
and  to  have  performed  many  other  extraordinary  actions.  Terketyl,  a successful 
warrior, an  abbot  of  Croyland,  and  chancellor  of  England.  Wolstan,  archbishop  ot 
Canterbury. — In  the  reign  of  Edred : Dunstan,  abbot  of  Glastonbury.  Odo,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury. — In  the  ret gn  of  Edgar  ■ Dunstan  and  Elsius,  arclibishons 
of  Canterbury.  * ", 

Questions  for  Examination. 

2.  What  was  the  cause  of  Edmund’s  death  ? arsdpvho  succeeded  him  ’ 

3.  To  whose  direction  did  Edred  submit? 

4.  Who  succeeded  Edred  ? 

6.  Whom  did  Edwy  marry? 

7.  What  happened  on  the  day  of  his  coronation  ’ 

8.  On  what  account  was  Dunstan  banished  the  kingdom  ? 

8.  By  whose  orders  was  the  queen  seized  ? 

M.  Who  was  Elfrida  ? and  whom  did  Edgar  send  to  her  ? 

15.  How  did  Ethelwald  perform  his  mission  ? 

16.  tT,  18.  Relate  what  followed. 

18.  How  did  the  king  act  on  hearing  the  whole  transaction  ? 

20.  What  did  Ethelwald  requestor  his  wife? 

21 . What  was  the  result  of  her  non-compliance  ? 

22.  How  did  Ethelwald  die  ? 

23.  How  long  did  Edgar  reign  ? and  by  whom  was  he  succeeded  ? 


St.  Sepulchre**,  Cambridge  Croyland  abbey 

[ipedmoa  of  the  Skxou  Style).  * (*peei<hcn  of  the  Pointed  Styl* ) 


which  escaped  took  shelter  in  the  mountains  and  forests  of  Wales,  he  changed  the 
tribute  of  money  im-osed  on  that  country  into  an  annual  tribute  of  300  wolves’ 
heads;  this  produced  such  diligence,  in  hunting  them,  that  their  extirpation  was 
soon  effected. 
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SECTION  IV. 

“ Cul  off  even  in  the  blossom  of  my  sin, 

Unhousel’d,  unanointed,  unanneal’d, 

No  reck’ning  made,  but  sent  to  my  account 
With  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head." 

StlAKSPEARF.. 

t.  Mai'sfters  ( Ilia i-,r-ktr  ),  t . murder,  dcs-  16.  Popularity.  t.  being:  favoured  by  the  people; 
truction  public  or  general  approbation. 

It.  Predilec'tion,  a.  preference.  1 

I.  (A.D.  975.)  Edward,  surnamed  the  Martyr,  was  made  king  by 
the  interest  of  the  monks,  and  lived  but  four  years  after  his  acces- 
sion. In  this  reign  there  is  nothing  remarkable,  if  we  except  bis 
tragical  and  memorable  end.  2.  Hunting  one  day  near  Corfe  Castle, 
where  Elfrida,  his  mother-in-law,  resided,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
pay  her  a visit,  although  he  was  not  attended  by  any  of  his  relinue. 
There  desiring  some  liquor  to  he  brought  him,  as  lie  was  thirsty, 
while  he  was  yet  holding  the  cup  to  his  head,  one  of  Elfrida’s 
domestics,  instructed  for  that  purpose,  slabbed  him  in  the  hack.  The 
king,  linding  himself  wounded,  put  spurs  to  his  horse;  but  fainting 
with  the  loss  of  blood,  he  fell  from  the  saddle,  and  his  foot  slickin'' 

in  the  stirrup,  he  was 
dragged  along  by  bis 
horse  till  he  died. 

3.  Elhelred  the 
Second,  surnamed  the 
Unready,  the  son  of 
Edgar  and  Elfrida,  suc- 
ceeded; a weak  and 
irresolute  monarch,  in- 
capable of  governing 
the  kingdom,  or  pro- 
viding for  its  safety. 
During  his  reign,  the 
old  and  terrible  ene- 
mies, the  Danes,  who  seemed  not  to  be  loaded  with  the  same  accu- 
mulation of  vice  and  folly  as  the  English,  were  daily  gaining  ground. 

The  weakness  and  inexperience  of  Elhelred  appeared  to  give  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  renewing  their  depredations;  and  ac- 
cordingly, they  landed  on  several  parts  of  the  coast,  spreading  their 
usual  terror  and  devastation.  A.D.  981.  As  they  lived  indiscriminately 
among  the  English,  a resolution  was  taken  for  a general  massacre; 
and  Elhelred,  by  a policy  incident  to  weak  princes,  embraced  the 
cruel  resolution  of  putting  them  all  to  the  sword.  5.  This  plot  was 
carried  on  with  such  secrecy,  that  it  was  executed  in  one  day,  and  all 
the  Danes  in  England  were  destroyed  without  mercy.  But  this  mas- 
sacre, so  perfidious  in  the  contriving,  and  so  cruel  in  the  execution, 
instead  or  ending  the  long  miseries  of  the  people,  only  prepared  the 
way  for  greater  calamities. 

0.  WJiile  the  English  were  yet  congratulating  each  other  upon 
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their  late  deliverance  from  an  inveterate  enemy,  Sweyn,  king  of 
Denmark,  who  had  been  informed  of  their  treacherous  cruelties, 
appeared  off  the  western  coasts  with  a large  fleet,  meditating  slaugh- 
ter, and  furious  with  revenge.  Elhelred  was  obliged  to  fly  into  Nor- 
mandy, and  the  whole  country  thus  came  under  the  power  of  Sweyn, 
his  victorious  rival. 

7.  Canute,  afterwards  surnamed  the-  Great,  succeeded  Sweyn 
as  king  of  Denmark,  and  also  as  general  of  the  Danish  forces  in 
England.  The  contest  between  him  and  Edmund  Ironside,  successor  to 
Elhelred,  was  carried  on  with  great  obstinacy  and  perseverance  : I he 
first  battle  llial  was  fought  appeared  indecisive ; a second  followed  in 
which  the  Danes  were  victorious;  but  Edmund  still  having  interest 
enough  to  bring  a third  army  into  the  field,  the  Danish  and  English  ’ 
nobility,  equally  harassed  by  these  convulsions,  obliged  their  kings  to 
come  to  a compromise  and  to  divide  the  kingdom  between  them  by 
treaty  '.  8.  Canute  reserved  to  himself  the  northern  parts  of  the  king- 
dom ; the  southern  parts  were  left  to  Edmund ; hut  this  prince  being 
murdered  about  a month  after  the  treaty,  by  his  two  chamberlains  at 
Oxford,  Canute  was  left  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  whole  kingdom. 
A.D.  1017. 

Canute  is  represented  by  some  historians,  as  one  of  the  first  cha- 
racters in  those  barbarous  ages.  The  piety  of  the  latter  part,  of  his  * 
life,  and  the  resolute  valour  of  the  former,  were  topics  that  filled  the 
mouths  of  his  courtiers  with  flattery  and  praise’.  9.  They  even  affect- 
ed to  think  his  power  uncontrollable,  and  that  all  things  would  he 
obedient  to  his  command.  Canute,  sensible  of  their  adulation,  is  said 
to  have  taken  the  following  method  to  reprove  them.  He  ordered  his 
chair  to  be  set  on  the  sea-shore  while  the  tide  was  coming  in,  and 
commanded  the  sea  to  retire.  (0.  “Thou  art  under  my  dominion," 
cried  he ; “ the  land  upon  which  1 sit  is  mine ; 1 charge  thee,  therefore, 
to  approach  no  farther,  nor  dare  to  wet  the  feet  of  thy  sovereign.’’ 
He  feigned  to  sit  some  lime  in  expectation  of  submission,  till  the  waves 
began  to  surround  him,  then  turning  to  his  courtiers,  he  observed, 
That  the  lilies  of  Lord  and  Master  belonged  only  to  Him  whom  both 
earth  and  seas  were  ready  to  obey.  1 1.  Thus  feared  and  respected,  he 
lived  many  years  honoured  with  the  surname  of  Great  for  his  power, 
hut  deserving  it  still  more  for  his  virtues.  He  died  at  Shaftesbury3  in 
the  nineteenth  year  of  his  reign,  leaving  behind  him  three  sons,  Sweyn, 
Harold,  and  Hardicanute.  Sweyn  was  crowned  king  of  Norway,  Har- 

• tn  the  haltle  which  was  fought  at  Athelney,  Edmund  perceiving  Canute  at  the 
head  of  his  forces,  rode  off  from  his  own,  and  Canute  advancing,  a furious  combat 
ensued,  in  which  (according  to  the  author  of  the  Medulla  Hietorim  Anglicnnce) 
Canute  was  wounded,  and  first  proposed  forbearance ; and  this,  it  is  said,  led  to  the 
division  of  the  kingdom.  By  Canute’s  accession  to  the  throne,  a termination  was 
put  to  a war  with  the  Danes,  which  had,  almost  without  intermission,  raged  for 
200  years. 

* In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  to  atone  for  his  many  acts  of  violence,  he  built 
churches,  endowed  monasteries,  imported  relics,  and  made  a pilgrimage  to  Borne. 

‘ A market-town  in  Dorsetshire. 
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dicanule  was  pul  in  possession  of  Denmark,  and  Harold  succeeded 
his  father  on  the  English  Ihrone.  A.D.  103G. 

12.  To  Harold  succeeded  his  brother,  Hardjcanute , whose  title  was 
readily  acknowledged  both  by  the  Danes  and  the  English  j and  upon 
his  arrival  from  the  Continent , he  was  received  with  the  most  extra- 
vagant demonstrations  of  joy.  This  king’s  violent  and  unjust  govern- 
ment was  of  hut  short  duration.  He  died  two  years  after  his  accession, 
in  consequence  of  excess  at  the  marriage  of  a Danish  lord,  which  was 
celebrated  at  Lambeth. 

13.  The  disorders  of  Hie  Danish  monarchs  once  more  induced  the 
English  to  place  a monarch  of  Hie  Saxon  line  upon  the  throne,  and 
accordingly  Edward,  surnamed  the  Confessor,  was  by  the  general 
consent  crowned  king,  A.D.  1041..  This  restoration  of  the  Saxon  line 
was  chiefly  owing  to  the  exertions  of  Godwin  the  great  earl  of  Kent, 
hut  Edward  could  not  forgive  that  nobleman  his  share  in  the  murder 
of  his  brothers  to  gratify  the  tyrant  Hardicanule.  The  English,  who 
had  long  groaned  under  a foreign  yoke,  now  set  no  bounds  to  then- 
joy,  at  finding  the  line  of  their  ancient  monarchs  restored. 

14.  As  he  had  been  bred  in  the  Norman  court,  he  showed  in  every 
instance,  a predilection  for  the  customs,  laws,  and  even  the  natives 
of  that  country ; and,  among  the  rest  of  his  faults,  though  he  married 
Edilha  , the  daughter  of  Godwin,  yet  either  from  mistaken  piety,  or 
fixed  aversion,  during  his  whole  reign  he  abstained  from  her  bed1. 

15.  Thus,  having  no  legitimate  issue,  and  being  wholly  engrossed, 
during  the  continuance  of  a long  reign,  with  the  visions  of  supersti- 
tion, he  was  at  last  surprised  by  sickness,  which  brought  him  to  his 
end,  on  the  5th  of  January,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  twenty- 
fifth  of  his  reign. 

16.  Harold,  son  of  Godwin,  the  popular  nobleman  above  men- 
tioned and  whose  virtues  seemed  to  give  a right  to  his  pretensions, 
ascended  the  throne  without  any  opposition.  But  neither  his  valour, 
his  justice,  nor  his  popularity,  were  able  to  secure  him  from  the 
misfortunes  attendant  upon  an  ill-grounded  title.  His  pretensions 
.were  opposed  by  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  who  insisted  that  the 
crown  belonged  of  right  to  him,  it  being  bequeathed  to  him  by  Edward 
the  Confessor1.  He  besides  claimed  allegiance  from  Harold,  because 
that  nobleman  having  once  visited  Normandy,  was  induced  to  swear 
that  he  would  support  the  duke’s  claims  to  the  English  Ihrone.  Harold 
unwittingly  took  the  required  oath  on  a box  of  relics  which  was  pur- 
posely concealed  under  some  tapestry,  and  this  circumstance,  accord- 
ing to  the  superstition  of  the  age,  rendered  his  subsequent  attempt  to 
seize  the  crown  an  act  of  monstrous  impiety  as  well  as  treason.  This 
singular  event  is  depicted  on  a piece  of  ancient  tapestry  preserved  at 

1 This,  in  that  age  of  superstition,  contributed  to  gain  him  the  title  of  saint  and- 
Confessor. 

1 Edward  the  Confessor  converted  a small  monastery  into  the  beautiful  cathedral 
called  Westminster  Abbey  : where  habuilt  his  own  sepulchre,  and  which,  until  very 
lately,  has  been  the  usual  burial  place  of  the  English  monarchs. 


v 
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Hayeux  in  Normandy,  supposed  lo  have  been  worked  by  Ihe  eaplive 
Saxon  ladies  for  Ihe  queen  of  the  Conqueror. 


• Questions  (of- Examination. 

1.  By  whose  interest  was  Edward  the  martyr  crowned  king? 

2.  Relate  the  circumstances  attending  the  king’s  death. 

3.  Who  succeeded  Edward? 

4.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  Danes  during  Ethelred?s  reign  ? 

5.  What  method  did  Ethelred  take  to  destroy  the  Danes? 

6.  W’hat  was  the  consequence  of  Ethelred’s  perfidy  ? 

7.  Rv  whom  was  Sweyn  succeeded  ? 

9.  Did  Canute  reprove  his  courtiors  for  their  flattery  ? 

10.  Repeat  the  words  Canute  made  use  of  on  this  occasion. 

1 1.  Where  did  Canute  die?  and  what  issue  did  he  leave? 

13.  Whom  did  the  English  place  on  the  throne  upon  the  death  cf  Hardicaimtc? 

1 4.  Where  had  Edward  the  Confessor  been  bred  ? and  what  predilections  had  he  in 

consequence? 

15.  How  long  did  Edward  reign? 

16.  What  were  the  pretensions  of  William  duke  of  Normandy  to  the  English  throne.’ 
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2 

4. 

6. 


/ SECTION  V. 

“ Ah ! who  shall  paint  the  horrors  of  that  day, 

When  Harold  fell  on  the  ensanguin’d  ticld  ; 

Where  rank  ’gainst  rank  rush’d  oil,  in  dread  array, 
With  jav’lin,  arrow,  hatile-axe,  and  shield.” — Bhown. 


Capacious,  a.  oxtrnsire 

Caurp'er.  «.  one  who  seizes  or  possesses  that  7. 
to  which  he  has  no  light. 

Incentives,  ».  encouragement.  12 

Sov'ereignty , s.  royalty 


Flush'cd.  pnrt.  overjoyed. 

Inu'r  d .p'lit.  accustomed. 

Impenetrable,  «.  not  to  be  p'crced  through. 
U«riyiuu,  fnut.  to  put  disordered  or  dis- 
persed forces  into  order. 


I.  (A.D.  10GG.)  William  , who  was  afterwards  called  the  Conqueror, 
wasjialural  son  of  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy.  His  mother’s  name  was 
Arlctlc,  a beautiful  maid  of  Falaisc,  whom  Robert  fell  in  love  with  as  she 
stood  gazing  at  the  door,  while  lie  passed  through  the  town.  William, 
who  was  the  offspring  of  this  amour,  owed  a pari  of  his  greatness  to  his 
birth,  but  still  more  to  his  own  personal  merit.  2.  His  body  was  vigorous, 
his  mind  capacious  and  noble,  and  his  courage  not  to  he  repressed  by 
apparent  danger.  Upon  coining  to  his  dukedom  of  Normandy,  though 
yet  very  young,  he  on  all  sides  opposed  his  rebellious  subjects,  and  re- 
pressed foreign  invaders,  while  iiis  valour  and  conduct  prevailed  in 
every  action.  3.  The  tranquillity  which  he  had  thus  established  in  his 
dominions,  induced  him  lo  extend  his  views;  and  some  overtures  made 
by  Edward  Hie  Confessor,  in  llie  laller  part  of  his  reign,  while  waver- 
ing in  the  choice  of  a successor,  inflamed  his  ambition  with  a desire  ot 
succeeding  to  the  English  llu-one.  i.  The  pope  himself  was  nol  behind 
the  rest  in  favouring  his  pretensions;  and,  either  influenced  by  the  ap- 
parent justice  of  his  claims,  or  by  the  hopes  of  extending  the  authority 
of  the  church,  he  immediately  pronounced  Harold  an  usurper.  With 
such  favourable  incentives,  William  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
a chosen  army  ol  sixly  thousand  brave  adventurers,  all  equipped  in  the 
most  warlike  and  splendid  manner.  5.  It  was  in  the  beginning  of  summer 
that  he  embarked  this  powerful  body  on  board  a fleet  of  llirce  hundred 


sail;  and,  after  some  small  opposition  from  the  weather,  landed  at  I'c- 
vensey1,  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  willi  resolute  tranquillity. 


1 A small  town  in  Sussex. 
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(i.  Harold,  who  seemed  resolved  to  defend  his  right  to  the  crown, 

and  retain  that  sovereignty  which  he  had  received  from  the  people, 
who  only  had  a right  to  bestow  it,  was  now  returning,  flushed  with 
conquest,  from  defeating  the  Norwegians,  who  had  invaded  the  king- 
dom, with  all  the  forces  he  had  employed  in  that  expedition,  and  all 
he  could  invite  or  collect  in  the  country  through  which  he  passed. 
His  army  was  composed  of  active  and  valiant  troops,  in  high  spirits, 
strongly  attached  to  their  king,  and  eager  to  engage. 

7.  On  the  oilier  hand,  the  army  of  William  consisted  of  the  flower 
of  the  Continent,  and  had  long  been  inured  to  danger.  The  men  of 
lirillany,  Boulogne,  Flanders,  Poielou,  Maine,  Orleans,  France,  and 
Normandy,  were  all  voluntarily  united  under  his  command.  England 
never  before,  nor  ever  since,  saw  two  such  armies  drawn  up  to  dis- 
pute its  crown.  8.  The  day  before  the  battle,  William  sent  an  offer  to 
Harold  to  decide  the  quarrel  between  them  by  single  combat,  and 
thus  to  spare  the  blood  of  thousands;  but  Harold  refused,  and  said  he 
would  leave  it  to  the  God  of  armies  to  determine.  Both  armies,  there- 
fore, that  night  pitched  in  sight  of  each  other,  expecting  the  dawn- 
ing of  the  day  with  impatience.  The  English  passed  the  night  in  songs 
and  feasting;  the  Normans  in  devotion  and  prayer. 

(Oct.  13,  1066.)  9.  The  next  morning,  at  seven,  as  soon  as  day  ap- 
peared, both  armies  were  drawn  up  in  array  against  each  other.  Ha- 
rold appeared  in  the  centre  of  his  forces,  leading  on  his  army  on  fool, 
that  his  men  might  he  more  encouraged,  by  seeing  their  king  exposed 
to  an  equality  of  danger.  William  fought  on  horseback,  leading  on 
his  army,  that  moved  at  once,  singing  the  songs  of  Boland,  one  of  the 
famous  chiefs  of  their  country.  1 0.  The  Normans  began  to  light  with 
their  cross-hows,  which,  at  first,  galled  and  surprised  the  English; 
and,  as  their  ranks  were  close,  their  arrows  did  great  execution.  But 
soon  they  came  to  closer  fight,  and  the  English,  with  their  bills, 
newed  down  their  adversaries  with  great  slaughter.  Confusion  was 
spreading  among  the  ranks,  when  William,  who  found  himself  on  the 
nrink  of  destruction,  hastened,  with  a select  band,  to  the  relief  of  his 
forces,  it.  His  presence  restored  the  suspense  of  battle;  he  was  seen 
in  every  place,  endeavouring  to  pierce  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and 
had  three  horses  slain  under  him.  At  length,  perceiving  that  the  En- 
glish lines  continued  impenetrable,  lie  pretended  to  give  ground, 
which,  as  lie  expected,  drew  the  enemy  from  their  ranks,  and  he  was 
instantly  ready  to  lake  advantage  of  their  disorder.  12.  Upon  a si- 
gnal given,  the  Normans  immediately  returned  to  the  charge  with 
greater  fury  Ilian  before,  broke  the  English  troops,  and  pursued  them 
to  a rising  ground.  It  was  in  this  extremity  that  Harold  was  seen 
flying  from  rank  to  rank,  rallying  and  inspiring  his  troops  with  vi- 
gour; and  though  he  had  toiled  all  day,  till  near  night-fall,  in  front 
of  his  Kentish  men,  yet  he  still  seemed  unabated  in  force  or  courage, 
keeping  his  men  to  the  post  of  honour. 

13.  Once  more,  therefore,  the  victory  seemed  to  turn  against  the 
Normans,  and  they  fell  in  great  numbers,  so  that  the  fierceness  and 
obstinacy  of  this  memorable  battle  was  often  renewed  by  the  courage 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
11  orman  Cittf. 
WILLIAM 

Si'iimamkd  THE  COKQUEIIOI1. 


“ Tlic  furious  victor’s  partial  will  prevailed, 

All  prostrate  la;;  and,  in  the  secret  shade. 
Deep  stung  but  fearful  Indignation  gnash’d 
His  teeth.”  Thomson. 


4 Invet'ernte,  a.  obstinate  by  long  continuance.  | 9.  Anidu'ity,  s.  caro,  diligence. 

Irreconcilable,  a.  unforgiving,  not  to  be  Re- 
pealed. 

S.  Confiica'tloni,  t.  transferring  private  pro- 
perty to  the  prince  or  the  public,  by  way 
of  penalty  for  offences. 

1.  (A.D.  10GG.)  As  soon  as  William  passed  the  Thames  at  Walling- 
ford, Sligand,  the  primate,  made  submission  to  him  in  the  name  of 
Ihe  clergy  : and  before  lie  came  within  sight  of  the  city,  all  the  chief 
nobility  came  into  his  camp,  and  declared  their  intention  of  yielding 
to  his  authority.  William  was  glad  of  being  peaceably  pul  in  posses- 
sion of  a throne  which  several  of  his  predecessors  had  not  gained 
without  repeated  victories. 

2.  But,  in  order  lo  give  his  invasion  all  the  sanction  possible,  he 
was  crowned  at  Westminster  by  the'  archbishop  of  York,  and  look  Ihe 


11.  Animos’ity,  t.  hate,  dislike. 

12.  Sym'pnthy,  s.  the  quality  of  being  affeeted 

with  the  lame  feelingi  ai  another. 

14.  Dissensions,  «.  disagreements,  contention!. 
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[1  066.]  NORMAN  LINE.  - WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROR. 

oath  usual  in  the  limes  of  the  Saxon  and  Danish  kings;  which  was,  to 
protect  and  defend  the  church,  to  observe  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and 
to  govern  the  people  with  impartiality.  Having  thus  secured  the  go- 
vernment, and,  by  a mixture  of  rigour  and  lenity,  brought  the  En- 
glish to  an  entire  submission,  he  resolved  to  return  to  the  Continent, 
there  to  enjoy  the  triumph  and  congratulations  of  his  ancient  subjects. 

3.  In  the  mean  time  the  absence  of  the  Conqueror  from  England 
produced  the  most  fatal  effects.  His  officers,  being  no  longer  con- 
trolled by  his  justice,  thought  this  a lit  opportunity  Tor  extorsion,  and 
treated  the  conquered  Anglo-Saxons  with  tyrannical  cruelty ; while 
the  English,  no  longer  awed  by  his  presence,  thought  it  the  happiest 
occasion  for  vindicating  their  freedom. 

4.  The  English  had  entered  into  a conspiracy  to  cut  ofT  their  inva- 
ders, and  fixed  the  day  for  their  intended  massacre,  which  was  to  be 
on  Ash-Wedncsday,  during  the  lime  of  divine  service,  when  all  the 
Normans  would  be  unarmed  as  penitents,  according  to  the  discipline 
of  the  times.  But  William’s  return  quickly  disconcerted  all  their 
schemes,  and  from  that  time  forward  he  began  to  lose  all  confidence, 
in  his  English  subjects,  and  to  regard  them  as  inveterate  and  irrecon- 
cilable enemies.  5.  He  had  already  raised  such  a number  of  fortresses 
in  the  kingdom,  that  he  no  longer  dreaded  the  tumultuous  or  transient 
efforts  of  a disconcerted  multitude ; he  therefore  determined  to  treat 
them  as  a conquered  nation 1 ; to  indulge  his  own  avarice,  and  that  ol 
his  followers,  by  numerous  confiscations,  and  to  secure  lus  power  by 
humbling  all  who  were  able  to  make  any  resistance.  6.  He  proceeded 
to  confiscate  all  the  estates  of  the  English  gentry,  and  to  grant  them 
liberally  to  his  Norman  followers.  Thus,  all  the  ancient  and  honour- 
able families  were  reduced  to  beggary,  and  the  English  found  them- 
selves entirely  excluded  from  every  road  that  led  either  to  honour  or 
preferment. 

7.  To  keep  the  clergy  as  much  as  possible  in  his  interests,  he  ap- 
pointed none  but  lus  own  countrymen  to  the  most  considerable  church 
dignities,  and  even  displaced  Sligand,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  upon 
some  frivolous  pretences.  The  Saxon  prelate  was  replaced  by  a Nor- 
man, and  the  English  soon  had  the  mortification  to  find  all  high  offices, 
both  in  the  church  and  stale,  exclusively  filled  by  foreigners. 

William  having  crushed  several  conspiracies,  and,  by  punishing  the 
malcontents,  thus  secured  the  peace  of  his  dominions,  now  expected 

1 So  mercilessly  did  he  treat  the  people  whom  he  had  conquered,  and  so  deter- 
mined was  he  to  incapacitate  them  from  future  resistance  to  his  power,  that  on 
the  Northumbrians  having  revolted,  in  1070,  he  gave  orders  to  lay  waste  the 
fertile  lands  between  the  rivers  Humber  and  Tees,  for  the  extent  of  sixty  miles. 
Many  nourishing  towns,  tine  villages,  and  noble  country  seats,  were  accordingly 
burnt  down  ; the  implements  of  husbandry  destroyed,  and  the  cattle  driven  away. 
The  great  lord  Lyttelton,  speaking  of  these  cruel  devastations,  and  those  occa- 
sioned by  the  “ Forest  laws,”  observes,  that  Attila  did  no  more  deserve  the  name 
of  the  “ Scourge  of  God,”  than  this  merciless  tyrant,  nor  did  he,  nor  any  other, 
destroyer  of  nations,  make  more  havoc  in  an  enemy’s  country  than  William  did  in 
his  own. 
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test  from  his  labours ; and,  finding  none  either  willing  or  powerful 
enough  lo  oppose  him,  he  hoped  that  the  end  of  his  reign  would  be 
marked  with  prosperity  and  peace.  8.  But  such  is  the  blindness  of 
human  hope,  that  he  found  enemies  where  he  least  expected  them  : 
and  such  too,  as  served  to  embitter  all  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  His 
last  troubles  were  excited  by  his  own  children,  from  the  opposing  of 
whom  he  could  expect  lo  reap  neither  glory  nor  gain.  He  had  three 
sons,  Hobert,  William,  and  Henry,  besides  several  daughters.  ».  Ro- 
bert, his  eldest  son,  sumamed  Curthose,  from  the  shortness  of  his 
legs,  was  a prince  who  inherited  all  the  bravery  of  his  family  and  na- 
tion, but  was  rather  bold  than  prudent;  and  was  often  heard  to  ex- 
press his  jealousy  of  his  two  brothers,  William  and  Henry.  These,  by 
greater  assiduity,  had  wrought  upon  the  credulity  and  affections 
of  the  king,  and  consequently  were  the  more  obnoxious  to  Robert, 
to.  A mind,  therefore,  so  welt  prepared  for  resentment  soon  found  or 
made  cause  for  an  open  rupture.  The  princes  were  one  day  in  sport 
together,  and,  in  the  idle  petulance  of  play,  took  it  into  their  heads 
to  throw  water  over  their  elder  brother  as  he  passed  through  the 
court,  on  leaving  their  apartment.  Hobert,  all  alive  to  suspicion, 
quickly  turned  their  frolic  into  studied  indignity : and  having  these 
jealousies  further  inflamed  by  one  of  his  favourites,  he  drew  his 
sword,  and  ran  up  stairs,  with  intent  lo  take  revenge,  it.  The  whole 
castle  was  quickly  filled  with  tumult,  and  it  was  not  without  some 
difficulty  that  the  king  himself  was  able  to  appease  it.  But  he  could 
not  allay  the  animosity  which,  from  that  moment,  ever  after  prevail- 
ed in  his  family.  Robert,  attended  by  several  of  his  confederates, 
withdrew  to  Rouen  that  very  night,  hoping  to  surprise  the  castle,  but 
his  design  was  defeated  by  the  governor. 

12.  The  flame  being  thus  kindled,  the  popular  character  of  the 
prince,  and  a sympathy  of  manners,  engaged  all  the  young  nobility 
of  Normandy  and  Maine,  as  well  as  Anjou  and  Brittany,  to  espouse 
his  quarrel ; even  his  mother,  it  is  said,  supported  him  by  secret  re- 
mittances, and  aided  him  in  this  obstinate  resistance  by  private  encou- 
ragement. This  unnatural  contest  continued  for  several  years  to  in- 
flame the  Norman  stale,  and  William  was  at  last  obliged  lo  have 
recourse  to  England,  for  supporting  his  authority  against  his  son. 
13.  Accordingly,  drawing  an  army  of  Englishmen  together,  he  led 
them  over  lo  Normandy,  where  he  soon  compelled  Robert  and  his  ad- 
herents to  quit  the  field,  and  he  was  quickly  reinstated  in  all  his  do- 
minions '. 


1 In  one  of  the  bailies  between  Ihc  forces  of  William  and  his  son  Robert,  the 
latter  happened  to  engage  the  king,  whose  face  was  concealed  by  his  helmet,  and 
both  of  them  being  valiant,  a fierce  combat  ensued,  till  the  young  prince  wounded 
liis  father  in  the  arm,  and  unhorsed  him.  On  his  calling  out  for  assistance,  his 
voice  discovered  him  to  his  son,  who.  struck  with  remorse,  threw  himself  at  his 
father’s  feel,  and  craved  pardon  for  his  offence;  but  William,  who  was  highly 
exasperated,  gave  him  his  malediction.  He  was,  however,  afterwards  reconciled 
to  him,  and  on  his  return  lo  England,  Robert  was  successfully  employed  in  reta- 
liating an  invasion  of  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland. 
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William  had  scarcely  put  an  end  to  this  transaction,  when  he  fell 
a very  severe  blow  in  the  death  of  Matilda,  his  queen;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  this  domestic  calamity,  he  received  information  of  a general 
insurrection  in  the  Norinan  government.  14.  Upon  his  arrival  on  the 
Continent  he  found  that  the  insurgents  had  been  secretly  assisted  and 
excited  by  the  king  of  France,  whose  policy  consisted  in  thus  lessen- 
ing the  Norman  power,  by  creating  dissensions  among  the  nobles  of 
its  different  provinces.  William’s  displeasure  was  not  a little  increased 
by  the  account  be  received  of  some  railleries  which  that  monarch  had 
thrown  out  against  him.  15.  It  seems  that  William,  who  had  become 
corpulent,  hail  been  detained  in  bed  some  time  by  sickness;  and  Phi- 
lip was  heard  to  say  that  he  only  lay-in  of  a big  belly.  This  so  pro- 
voked the  English  monarch,  that  he  sent  him  word,  that  he  should 
soon  be  up,  and  would,  at 
his  churching,  present  such  a 
number  of  tapers  as  would  set 
the  kingdom  of  France  in  a 
flame. 

10.  In  order  to  perform  this 
promise,  he  levied  a strong 
army,  and  entering  the  isle  of 
France,  destroyed  and  burned 
all  the  villages  and  houses 
without  opposition,  and  look 
the  town  of  Mantes,  which  lie 
reduced  to  ashes,  hut  the  pro- 
gress of  these  hostilities  was 
stopped  by  an  accident,  which 
shortly  after  put  an  end  to 
William’s  life.  His  horse  chan- 
cing to  place  his  fore-foot  on  ncm.im  of  to®  «<iu*»trinn  ««tue  of  wnimm  u.* 
some  hot  ashes,  plunged  so  !!°ZT  ’T'd  °"'  °f  ",0  pi‘u,“ 
violently,  that  the  rider  was 

thrown  forward,  and  bruised  upon  the  pommel  of  the  saddle  to  such 
a degree  that  he  suffered  a relapse,  of  which  he  died,  shortly  after,  at 
a little  village  near  ltouen.  Sept.  9,  1087  ‘. 


1 In  this  reign  Justices  of  Peace  were  first 
appointed  in  England.  The  Tower  of  Lon- 
don was  built.  A general  survey  of  all  the 
lands  of  the  kingdom  made,  their  value, 
proprietors,  quality  of  the  soil,  etc.,  and 
entered  in  a register,  called  Doomsday-book, 
which  is  still  preserved  in  the  Exchequer, 
and  is  considered  the  most  valuable  mo- 
nument of  antiquity  possessed  by  any  ria> 
tion.  The,  curfew  ( couvre-feu . or  cover- 
fire)  hell  established,  at  which  signal  all 
fires  and  candles  were  arbitrarily  extin- 
guished at  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening. 
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SOVEREIGNS. 

Pones. 

A.D. 

King  of  France. 

A .11 

Romanus  IV . . 

A D. 

Alexander  II.  . .. 

. 1061 

Michael  VII.  . . 

Philip  I 

Gregory  VII 

. 1073 

Nicephorus  1 . . 

. ...  1078 

Victor  III 

. . 1080 

Alexius'! 

Kings  of  Scotland. 

Emperors  of  the  East. 

Emperor  of  the  H'esl. 

Malcolm  111 . . 

Constantine  XII  . 

. 1059 

Henry  IV 

Donald  VIII.  . 

EMINENT  PERSONS. 

Prince  Edgard  Atheling,  grandson  of  Edmund  II. — lie  resigned  his  claim  as  the 
Saxon  heir  to  the  throne,  and  lived  as  private  nobleman  ; Herewald  le  Wake,  a 
brave  Saxon,  the  last  that  submitted  to  the  Normans ; Morca  and  Edwin,  Saxon 
Earl ; Sligandand  Lanfranc,  archbishops  of  Canterbury. 


Questions  for  examination. 

i.  In  what  manner  was  William  received  by  the  nobility  and  clergy? 

1.  Where  and  by  whom  was  he  crowned  ? 

4.  Into  what  conspiracy  did  the  English  enter? 

5.  In  what  way  did  William  determine  to  treat  his  English  subjects? 

6.  7.  What  measures  did  he  adopt  to  degrade  the  English? 

9.  What  were  the  troubles  which  afflicted  William? 

10,  it.  What  frolic  was  it  that  led  to  the  serious  consequences  that  followed? 

12.  Who  espoused  Robert’s  cause? 

13.  What  happened  in  one  of  the  engagements  between  the  forces  of  the  king  and 

his  son  ? (See  the  Note.) 

14.  What  inducement  had  the  king  of  France  to  assist  the  insurgents? 

15.  What  expression  of  king  Philip  of  France  displeased  the  Conqueror  ? and  what 

was  his  answer? 

16.  What  caused  William’s  death  ? 

What  valuable  ancient  record  is  preserved  in  the  Exchequer,  and  what  was  its 
use?  (See  the  Note.) 


Km  ranee  of  the  Tower  of  London* 
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CHAPTER  V. 


“ And  that  lied  King,  who,  while  of  old 
Through  Boldrewood  the  chase  he  led. 

By  his  loved  huntsman’s  arrow  bled." 

WALTP.n  Scott. 


1,  Matu’rity,  s,  perfection,  in  a complete  state. 
3.  Procrastinated,  part,  delayed,  put  off  from 
day  to  day. 

6.  Tran' stent,  a.  not  lasting,  soon  past. 


Crusades,  s.  the  holy  war  between  the 
Christians  and  Mahometans. 

10.  Mark.  *.  a piece  of  money,  in  value  thir- 
teen shillings  and  four  pence. 


1.  (A.D.  1087.)  William,  surnamed  Rufus,  from  Ihe  colour  of  his 
hair,  was  appointed,  by  the  king’s  will,  his  successor,  while  the  elder 
son,  Robert,  was  left  in  possession  of  Normandy,  Nevertheless,  the 
Norman  barons  were  from  the  beginning  displeased  at  the  division  of 
the  empire  by  the  late  king  : they  eagerly  desired  a union  as  before, 
and  looked  upon  Robert  as  the  proper  owner  of  the  whole.  A power- 
ful conspiracy  was  therefore  carried  on  against  William  ; andOdo,  the 
king’s  brother,  undertook  to  conduct  it  to  maturity. 

2.  William,  sensible  of  the  danger  that  threatened  him,  endea- 
voured to  gain  the  aCTectionsof  the  native  English,  whom  he  prevailed 
upon,  by  promises  of  future  good  treatment,  and  preference  in.  the 
distribution  of  his  favours,  to  espouse  his  interest.  3.  He  was  soon, 
therefore,  in  the  field;  and,  at  the  head  of  a numerous  army,  showed 
himself  in  readiness  to  oppose  all  who  should  dispute  his  pretensions, 
in  the  mean  time  Robert,  instead  of  employing  himself  in  levies,  to 
support  bis  friends  in  England,  squandered  his  resources  away  in  idle 
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expenses  and  unmerited  benefits,  so  that  lie  procrastinated  bis  de- 
parture till  the  opportunity  was  lost : while  William  exerted  himself 
with  incredible  activity  to  dissipate  the  confederacy  before  his  bro- 
ther could  arrive.  4.  Nor  was  this  difficult  to  effect;  the  conspira- 
tors had,  in  consequence  of  Robert’s  assurances,  taken  possession  of 
some  fortresses;  but  the  appearance  of  the  lyng  soon  reduced  them 
to  implore  his  mercy.  He  granted  them  their  lives;  but  confiscated 
all  their  estates , and  banished  them  the  kingdom. 

5.  A new  breach  was  made  some  time  alter  between  the  brothers, 
on  which  Rufus  found  means  to  encroach  still  farther  upon  Robert’s 
possessions.  Every  conspiracy  thus  detected  served  to  enrich  the 
king,  who  look  care  to  apply  to  his  own  use  those  treasures  which 
had  been  amassed  for  the  purpose  of  dethroning  him. 

C.  (A.D.  1097.)  Rut  the  memory  of  these  (raiment  broils  and  un- 
successful treasons,  was  now  totally  eclipsed  by  one  of  the  most  noted 
enterprises  that  ever  adorned  the  annals  of  nations,  or  excited  the 
attention  of  mankind  : 1 mean  the  Crusades,  which  were  now  first 
projected.  Peter  the  Hermit,  a native  of  Amiens,  in  Picardy,  was  a 
man  ol  great  zeal,  courage,  and  piety.  7.  He  had  made  a pilgrimage 
to  the  holy  sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  and  beheld,  with  indignation,  the 
cruel  manner  in  which  the  Christians  were  treated  by  the  lnlidels, 
who  were  in  possession  of  that  place. 

He  preached  the  crusade  over  Europe,  by  the  pope’s  permission, 
and  men  of  all  ranks  flew  to  arms  with  the  utmost  alacrity,  to  rescue 
the  Holy  Land  from  the  lnlidels,  and  each  bore  the  sign  of  the  cross 
upon  his  right  shoulder,  as  a mark  of  their  devotion  to  the  cause. 
8.  In  the  midst  of  the  universal  ardour  that  was  diffused  over  Europe, 
men  were  not  entirely  forgetful  of  their  temporal  interest ; for  some, 
hoping  for  a more  magnificent  settlement  in  the  soft  regions  of  Asia, 
sold  their  European  properly  for  whatever  they  could  obtain , con- 
tented with  receiving  any  thing  for  what  they  were  predetermined  to 
relinquish  9.  Among  the  princes  who  fell  and  acknowledged  this 
general  spirit  of  enterprise,  was  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy.  The 
crusade  was  entirely  adapted  to  his  inclinations  and  his  circumstances; 
he  was  brave,  zealous,  covetous  of  glory,  poor,  harassed  by  insurrec- 
tions, and  what  was  more  than  all,  naturally  fond  of  change.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  supply  money  to  defray  the  necessary  charges  of 
so  expensive  an  undertaking,  he  offered  to  mortgage  his  dukedom  in 
Normandy  to  his  brother  Rufus  fora  stipulated  sum  of  money.  10.  This 
sum,  which  was  no  greater  than  ten  thousand  marks,  was  readily  pro- 
mised by  Rufus,  whose  ambition  was  upon  the  watch  to  seize  every 
advantage. 

Rut  though  the  cession  of  Maine  and  Normandy  greatly  increased 
the  king’s  territories,  they  added  but  little  to  his  real  power,  and  his 
new  subjects  were  composed  of  men  of  independent  spirit,  more 
ready  to  dispute  than  to  obey  his  commands.  II.  Many  were  the 
revolts  and  insurrections  which  he  was  obliged  to  quell  in  person  ; 
and  no  sooner  was  one  conspiracy  suppressed,  Ilian  another  rose  to 
give  him  disquietude. 
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However  Rufus  proceeded,  careless  of  approbation  or  censure;  and 
continued  to  extend  his  dominions,  either  by  purchase  or  conquest. 
12.  The  earl  of  Poictiers  and  Guienne,  inflamed  with  the  desire  of 
going  upon  the  crusade,  had  gathered  an  immense  multitude  for  that 
expedition,  but  wanted  money  to  forward  his  preparations.  He  had 
recourse,  therefore,  to  Rufus,  and  offered  to  fiiortgage  all  his  domi- 
nions, without  much  considering  what  would  become  of  his  unhappy 
subjects  that  he  thus  disposed  of. 

13.  The  king  accepted  this  offer  with  his  usual  avidity,  and  had 
prepared  a fleet  and  an  army,  in  order  to  take  possession  of  the  rich 
provinces  thus  consigned  to  his  trust.  But  an  accident  put  an  end  to 
all  bis  ambitious  projects ; be  was  shot  by  an  arrow  that  Sir  Walter 
Tyrrel  1 discharged  at  a deer  in  the  New  Forest,  which,  glancing  from 
a tree  *,  struck  Hie  king  to  the  heart.  14.  He  dropped  dead  instanta- 


Rufus's  stone  in  the  New  Forest. 


neously ; while  the  innocent  author  of  his  death,  terrified  at  the 
accident,  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  hastened  to  the  sea-shore,  embarked 

1 A French  gentleman,  remarkable  for  bis  skill  in  archery. 

’ A celebrated  oak  in  the  New  Forest  was  long  believed  to  be  the  very  tree  against 
which  the  arrow  glanced  that  caused  the  king's  death.  It  stood  near  Strong  Cross, 
at  a short  distance  north  of  Castle  Malwood.  Charles  the  Second  commanded  this 
tree  to  be  inclosed  with  pales;  and  formerly  there  was  a chapel  near  the  spot.  At 
present,  neither  chapel  nor  tree  remains,  in  place  of  the  tree,  Lord  Delaware, 
about  seventy  years  since,  erected  a triangular  stone,  five  feel  high  and  bearing 
the  following  inscription  : 

•*  Here  stood  ihe  oak  tree  on  which  an  arrow,  shot  by  Sir  Walter  Tyrrel,  at  a stag,  glanced 
and  strtock  King  William  11..  surnamed  Rufus,  on  the  breast;  of.  which  stroke  he  died  instantly, 
on  ihe  second  of  August.  1100. 

•*  King  William  II.,  surnamed  Rufus,  being  slain  as  before,  was  laid  in  a cart  belonging  to 
one  Purkess.  and  drawn  from  hence  to  Winchester,  and  buried  in  the  cathedral  church  of  that 
elty. 

" That  where  an  event  so  memorable  had  happened  might  not  hereafter  be  unknown,  this  stone 
was  set  up  by  John  Lord  Delaware,  who  had  aeon  the  tree  growing  in  this  place,  anno  1745. M 
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for  France,  and  joined  Ihe  crusade  that  was  then  setting  out  for 
Jerusalem 


Questions  for  Examination. 

1.  who  succeeded  William  the  Conqueror? 

2.  By  what  means  did  Rufus  induce  the  English  to  support  his  Interest? 
i.  How  did  Robert  employ  his  money? 

4.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  king  on  the  detection  of  conspiracies  against 
him  ? 

7.  Relate  the  origin  of  the  crusades. 

it.  What  is  the  character  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy? 

12.  Who  offered  to  mortgage  his  dominions  to  Rufus? 

13.  What  caused  the  death  of  Rufus? 

\ 

CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 


Popes. 


A.O. 

Victor  111 

Urban  11 

1088 

Pascal  11 

1099 

Emperor  of  the  East. 

A.O. 

Alexis  I tost 

Emperor  of  the  West. 
Henry  IV 1056 


King  of  France. 

A.D. 

Philiu  1 1060 

King  of  Scotland. 
Donald  VIII 1068 


EMINENT  PERSONS. 

Odo,  bishop  of  Rayeux  ; Peter  the  Hermit,  who  went  to  the  crusades,  and  died, 
it  is  supposed,  in  Palestine— he  was  a native  of  Amiens,  in  Picardy ; Walter  Tyrrel ; 
and  O.odefrey  of  Bouillon,  elected  by  the  crusaders  King  of  Jerusalem,  on  their 
taking  that  city,  after  a siege  of  live  weeks,  July  5,  UOO;  Flambard,  bishop 
of  Durham. 


Ilclmet  of  William 
the  Conqueror. 


Helmet  of  William,  A close  visard  Ifalmet 
sou  of  i\obert  of  of  the  fourteenth 

Normandy.  century. 


1 The  Rampart  which  surrounds  the  Tower  of  London,  and  Westminster  Hall,  are 
the  principal  monuments  which  remain  of  Rufus’s  reign.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  forty -two  years  of  age,  and  had  reigned  thirteen. 


Side  view  of  the  effigy  of  Robert  of  Normandy  in  Gloucester  cathedral. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


HENRY  I., 


Schsamed  BEAUCI.EUC,  on  THE  SCHOLAR. 


“ But  who  shall  teach  niy  harp  to  gain 
A sound  of  the  romantic  strain ; 

Whose  Anglo-Norman  tones  whilere, 

Could  win  the  royal  Henry’s  ear.'-’ — Dibdin. 


1.  Ueau'clerr,  .«  ( /*/*.)  in  English.  a scholar.  » 9.  Reduction.  .«•  the  act  of  bringing;  undrr 

b.  Nun.  *.  A woman  that  has  bound  herself,  by  t power. 

a vow,  to  a tinglo  life  in  a monastery.  t Magnnnim'ity.  /.  greatness  of  mind. 

6.  Compnne'tii’n,  s.  sorrow,  scruple.  1?.  Facility.  ease,  readiness. 

17.  Lum'prey,*.  a kind  of  eel. 


1.  (A.D.  1100.)  Henry,  surnamed  Beauclerc1,  the  lafe  king’s 
younger  brother,  who  had  been  hunting  in  the  New  Forest  when 
Rufus  was  slain,  took  the  earliest  advantage  of  the  occasion,  and 
hastening  to  Winchester,  resolved  to  secure  the  royal  treasures,  which 
he  knew  to  lie  the  best  assistant  in  seconding  his  aims.  The  barons, 
as  well  as  the  people,  acquiesced  in  a claim  which  they  were  unpro- 
vided to  resist,  and  yielded  obedience,  from  Hie  fear  of  immediate 
danger. 

2.  Henry,  to  ingralialc  himself  with  Ihe  people,  expelled  from 
court  all  the  ministers  of  his  brother’s  debauchery  and  arbitrary 

1 “ Henry  was  called  ‘ Beauclerc,’  from  his  attention  to  learning;  lie  had  heard  his 
father  say,  that  ‘ Illiterate  kings  were  little  better  than  crowned  asses,’  and  deter- 
mined not  to  come  under  that  description.” — Camden. 
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power.  One  thing  only  remained  lo  confirm  his  claims  without 
danger  of  a rival.  The  English  remembered  the  Saxon  monarchs 
wilh  gratitude,  and  beheld  them  excluded  the  throne  with  regret. 
3.  There  still  remained  some  of  the  descendants  of  that  favourite 
line;  and  amongst  others,  Matilda,  the  niece  of  Edgar  Alheling;  which 
lady,  having  declined  all  pretensions  lo  royally,  was  bred  in  a 
convent,  and  had  actually  taken  the  veil.  4.  Upon  her  Henry  first 
fixed  his  eyes  as  a proper  consort,  by  whose  means  the  long  breach 
between  the  Saxon  and  Norman  interest  would  be  finally  united.  It 
only  remained  to  get  over  the  scruple  of  her  being  a nun;  but  this 
a council  devoted  to  bis  interests  readily  admitted,  and  Matilda  being 
pronounced  free  to  marry,  the  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  great 
pomp  and  solemnity  '. 

5.  It  was  at  this  unfavourable  juncture  that  Robert  relumed  from 
abroad  ; and,  after  taking  possession  of  bis  native  dominions,  laid  his 
claim  to  the  crown  of  England.  But  proposals  for  an  accommodation 
being  made,  it  was  stipulated  that  Robert,  upon  the  payment  of  a 
certain  sum,  should  resign  his  pretensions  lo  England ; and  that,  if 
either  of  the  princes  died  without  issue,  the  other  should  succeed  lo 
his  dominions.  This  treaty  being  ratified,  the  armies  on  each  side 
were  disbanded  : and  Robert,  having  lived  two  months  in  the  utmost 
harmony  with  his  brother,  returned  in  peace  lo  his  own  dominions. 

6.  But  Robert’s  indiscretion  soon  rendered  him  unfit  to  govern  any 
stale;  he  was  totally  averse  to  business,  and  only  studious  of  the 
more  splendid  amusements  or  enjoyments  of  life.  His  servants  pillaged 
him  without  compunction ; and  he  is  described  as  lying  whole  days 
in  bed  for  want  of  clothes,  of  which  they  had  robbed  him.  *.  His 
subjects  were  treated  still  more  deplorably ; for,  being  under  the 
command  of  petty  and  rapacious  tyrants,  who  plundered  them 
without  mercy,  the  whole  country  was  become  a scene  of  violence 
and  depredation.  It  was  in  this  miserable  exigence  that  the  Normans 
at  length  had  recourse  to  Henry;  from  whose  wise  administration  of 
his  own  dominions,  they  expected  a similitude  of  prosperity,  should 
be  take  the  reins  of  theirs.  8.  Henry  very  readily  promised  lo  redress 
their  grievances,  as  he  knew  it  would  be  the  direct  method  lo  second 

his  own  ambition.  The  year  ensuing, 
therefore,  he  landed  in  Normandy  with 
a strong  army,  took  possession  of  the 
principal  towns;  and  a battle  ensuing, 
Robert’s  forces  were  totally  overthrown, 
and  he  himself  taken  prisoner,  with  near- 
ly ten  thousand  of  bis  men,  and  all  the 
considerable  barons  who  had  adhered  lo 

* Queen  Matilda  was  the  delight  of  the  English, 
both  on  account  of  her  descent  and  goodness  of 
heart.  To  her  we  owe  the  first  stone  arched 
bridges  England  ever  possessed : she  built  two 
Mmiitin.  at  Stratford,  in  Esses,  (thence  called  De  Arcubus, 

or  l.e  Bow,)  where  she  had  nearly  been  drowned  for  want  of  such  a convenience. 
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his  misfortunes.  9.  This  victory  was  followed  1>y  the  final  reduction  of 
Normandy,  while  Henry  returned  in  triumph  to  England,  leading  with 
him  his  captive  brother,  who  after  a life  of  bravery,  generosity,  and 
truth,  now  found  himself  deprived  not  only  of  his  patrimony  and  friends, 
but  also  his  freedom.  Henry,  unmindful  of  his  brother’s  former  magna- 
nimity with  regard  to  him,  detained  him  a prisoner  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  which  was  no  less  than  twenty-eight  years,  and  he 
died  in  the  castle  of  Cardiff,  Glamorganshire.  10.  It  is  even  said  by  some, 
that  he  was  deprived  ot  his  sight  by  a red-hot  copper  basin  applied  to 
his  eyes;  while  his  brother  attempted  to  stifle  the  reproaches  of  his 
conscience,  by  founding  the  abbey  of  Beading,  which  was  then  con- 
sidered as  a sufficient  atonement  for  every  degree  of  barbarity. 

1 1.  Fortune  now  seemed  to  smile  upon  Henry,  and  promise  a long 
succession  of  felicity.  He  was  in  peaceable  possession  of  two  power- 
ful stales,  and  had  a son,  who  was  acknowledged  his  undisputed  heir, 
arrived  at  his  eighteenth  year,  whom  he  loved  most  tenderly.  His 
daughter  Matilda  was  also  married  to  the  emperor  Henry  V.  of  Ger- 
many, and  she  had  been  sent  to  that  court,  while  yet  hut  eight  years 
old,  for  her  education.  12.  All  his  prospects,  however,  were  at  once 
clouded  by  unforeseen  misfortunes  and  accidents,  which  tinctured 
his  remaining  years  with  misery.  The  king,  from  the  facility  with 
which  he  usurped  the  crown;  dreading  that  his  family  might  be  sub- 
verted with  the  same  ease,  took  care  to  have  his  son  recognised  as 
his  successor  by  the  states  of  England;  and  carried  him  over  to  Nor- 
mandy, to  receive  the  homage  of  the  barons  of  that  duchy.  13.  After 
performing  this  requisite  ceremony,  Henry,  returning  triumphantly 
to  England,  brought  with  him  a numerous  retinue  of  the  chief  nobi- 
lity, who  seemed  to  share  in  his  success.  In  one  of  the  vessels  of 
the  fleet,  his  son  and  several  young  noblemen,  the  companions  of  his 
pleasures,  went  together,  to  render  the  passage  more  agreeable.  The 
king  set  sail  from  Harlleur ',  and  was  soon  carried  by  a fair  wind  out 
of  sight  of  land.  14.  The  prince  was  detained  by  some  accident;  and 
his  sailors,  ns  well  as  ttieir  captain,  Fitz-Slephen,  having  spent  the 
interval  in  drinking,  became  so  disordered,  that  they  ran  the  ship 
upon  a rock,  and  immediately  it  was  dashed  to  pieces.  The  prince 
was  pul  into  the  boat,  and  might  have  escaped,  had  he  not  been 
called  hack  by  the  cries  of  Maude,  his  natural  sister.  He  was  at  first 
conveyed  out  of  danger  himself,  hut  could  not  leave  a person  so  dear 
to  perish  without  an  effort  to  save  her.  He,  therefore,  prevailed  upon 
the  sailors  to  row  hack  and  take  her  in.  15.  The  approach  of  the 
boat  giving  several  others,  who  had  been  left  upon  the  wreck,  the 
hopes  of  saving  their  lives,  numbers  leaped  in,  and  the  whole  went 
to  the  bottom.  About  a hundred  and  forty  young  noblemen,  of  the 
principal  families  of  England  and  Normandy,  w'erc  lost  on  this  occa- 
sion. A butcher  of  Rouen  was  the  only  person  on  board  who  escaped ; 
he  clung  to  the  mast,  and  was  taken  up  the  next  morning  by  some 
fishermen.  10.  Fitz-Slephen,  the  captain,  while  the  butcher  was  thus 

1 A town  and  harbour  of  Normandy. 
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buffeting  the  waves  lor  his  life,  swam  up  to  him,  and  inquired  if  the 
prince  was  yet  living ; when  being  told  that  he  had  perished,  “ then 
I will  not  outlive  him,”  said  the  captain,  and  immediately  sunk  to  the 
bottom.  The  shrieks  of  these  unfortunate  people  were  heard  from 

the  shore,  and  the  noise  even  reached 
the  king’s  ship,  but  the  cause  was  then 
unknown.  17.  Henry  entertained  hopes, 
for  three  days,  that  his  son  had  put  into 
some  distant  port  in  England ; hut  when 
certain  intelligence  of  the  calamity  was 
brought  to  him,  he  fainted  away,  and 
was  never  seen  to  smile  from  that  mo- 
ment till  the  day  of  his  death,  which 
follow  ed  some  lime  after,  at  St.  Denis, 
a little  town  in  Normandy,  from  eating 
too  plentifully  of  lampreys,  a dish  he 
was  particularly  fond  of.  He  died  in  the 
sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
thirty-fifth  of  his  reign,  leaving  hy  will 
his  daughter  Matilda1  heiress  of  all  his 
dominions. 


The  above  engraving  of  the  Count  of  irioe 
it  taken  from  a manuscript  of  the  Bibl. 
Marl. 


1 “ The  only  daughter  and  surviving  legi- 
timate child  of  Henry;  she  was  married  to 
Henry  V.  emperor  of  Germany,  hut  having  be- 
come a widow  in  the  year  I TJ5,  she  relumed 
lo  her  father's  court,  and  continued  to  receive 
the  honorary  tide  of  Empress.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  Henry,  while  in  Normandy,  became 
uitaclied  to  Geoffrey  Martel,  the  young  count 
of  Anjou,  who  hart  changed  his  name  to  Pla:,- 
tagenct,  from  his  custom  of  wearing  in  liis 
helmet  a bunch  of  flowering  broom  (plan/e- 
•te- genet),  instead  of  a plume;  not  content 
with  becoming  bis  godfather  in  chivalry,  the 
king  resolved  that  Matilda  should,  receive  the 
voung  count  of  Anjou  as  her  second  husband. 
This  marriage  was  contracted  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  estates  of  the  realms  of  England 
and  Normandy;  being  therefore  deemed  ille- 
gal, it  afforded  Stephen  a pretext  for  usurp- 
ing the  throne.” — if’iliiam  of  Malmesbury. 


Question i for  Examination. 

1 . On  the  death  of  Rufus,  what  was  the  conduct  of  Henry? 

2.  What  method  did  Henry  take  lo  ingratiate  himself  in  his  subjects’  favour? 

4.  To  whom  was  Henry  married? 

5.  Was  there  any  other  claimant  to  the  crown  of  England? 

t>,  7.  What  was  the  conduct  ol  Robert  at  this  time,  and  to  what  disasters  did  it 
lead  ? 
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9.  In  what  way  was  (he  caplive  Robert  treated  by  his  brother? 
1 1 . What  was  the  situation  of  Henry  at  this  time  ? 

1(1.  For  wbaL  purpose  did  Henry  carry  Ms  son  to  Normandy? 

15.  Relate  the  fatal  accident  which  belel  many  of  the  nobility. 
17.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  King’s  death  ? 
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• Popes.  a. 

Pascal  II 10 

Gelasius  II I 

Calixtus  II l 

Honorius  II l 

Innocent  II l 

Emperors  of  the  Eos 
Alexis  I 10 


A.D. 

John  Comnenus  . . . . ms 
Emperors  of  the  West. 

Henry  IV 1056 

Henry  V 1106 

l.otharius 1125 

Kings  of  France. 
Philip  1 1060 


Louis  VI 


Kings  of  Scotland 

Donald  VIII l 

Edgar l 

Alexander I 

David i 


Silver  Pennies  at  William  the  Conqueror,  struck  at  Yurk;  William  Rufus,  struck  at  Ctntcrbnry 
Henry  I , * truck  r»t  London 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
STEPHEN, 
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“ Contending  armies  now  for  empire  light,  1 
And  civil  war  distracts  Britannia’s  isle; 

Matilda  now  asserts  her  regal  right, — 

Now  dauntless  Stephen’s  cause  is  seen  to  smile. 

Thus  mad  ambition  prompts  to  desperate  deeds. 

And,  for  a phantom,  thus  a nation  bleeds.” — Macdonald. 


3.  Cbar'tcr.  j.  a writing  bestowing  privileges  Antagonist.  J.  one  that  is  opposed  to  an- 

Bcn’eftces,  4.  preferments  in  the  church  other. 

Rat'ifled.  part,  confirmed,  established.  In'stigatc.  »*.  to  urge,  to  incite. 

4.  Partisans , 4.  those  of  the  same  party;  13.  Patrimo'nial,  a possessed  by  inheritance 

friends.  from  father  to  son. 

1.  (A.D.  1135.)  No  sooner  was  Uie  king  known  lo  lie  dead,  Ilian 
Stephen,  son  of  Adela,  llie  king’s  sister,  and  Uie  count  of  Blois  con- 
scious of  Itis  own  power  and  inlluence,  resolved  to  secure  himself  the 
possession  of  what  he  so  long  desired.  He  speedily  hastened  from 
Normandy,  and,  arriving  at  London,  was  immediately  saluted  king 
hy  all  Hie  lower  ranks  of  people.  2.  Being  thus  secure  of  the  people, 
his  next  step  was  to  gain  over  the  clergy  ; and,  for  that  purpose,  his 
brother,  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  exerled  ail  his  inlluence  among 
them  with  great  success1.  Thus  was  Stephen  made  king  hy  one  of 
lltosc  speedy  revolutions  which  ever  mark  the  barbarity  of  a stale  in 
which  they  are  customary. 

3.  The  first  acts  of  an  usurper  are  always  popular.  Stephen,  in 


1 A city  in  France. 

’ “ Stephen  was  a man  of  great  faceliousncss,  and  much  of  his  success  is  to  bo 
imputed  to  the  familiar  pleasantry  of  his  conversation.-’ — Wi  Ilium  of  Malmesbury. 
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order  to  secure  his  tottering  throne,  passed  a charter , granting  several 
privileges  to  the  different  orders  of  the  slate  ' To  the  nobility,  a per- 

mission to  hunt  in  their  own  forests;  to  the  clergy,  a speedy  tilling 
of  alt  vacant  benefices;  and,  to  the  people,  a restoration  of  the  laws 
of  Edward  the  Confessor.  To  fix  himself  still  more  securely,  he  took 
possession  of  the  royal  treasures  at  Winchester,  and  had  his  title  ra- 
tified  by  the  pope  with  a part  of  the  money. 

4.  It  was  not  long,  however,  that  Matilda  delayed  asserting  her 
claim  to  the  crown.  She  landed  upon  the  coast  ot  Sussex,  assisted  by 
Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,  natural  son  of  the  late  king.  The  whole  of 
Matilda's  retinue,  upon  this  occasion,  amounted  to  no  more  than  one 
hundred  and  forty  knights,  who  immediately  took  possession  of 
Arundel  Castle;  but  the  nature  of  her  claim  soon  increased  the 


number  of  her  parti- 
sans, and  her  forces 
every  day  seemed  to 
gain  ground  upon 
those  of  her  antago- 
nist. 5.  Meantime  , 
Stephen  being  assured 
of  her  arrival,  flew 
to  besiege  Arundel  , 
where  she  had  taken 
refuge,  and  where  site 
Was  protected  by  the 
queen  dowager,  who 
secretly  favoured  her 
pretensions.  This  for- 
tress was  too  feeble  to 


Arnmtel  Castle. 


promise  a long  defence;  and  would  have  soon  been  taken,  had  it  not 
been  represented  to  the  king  that,  as  it  was  a castle  belonging  to  the 
queen  dowager,  it  would  be  an  infringement  on  Ihe  respect  due  to 
her  to  attempt  taking  it  by  force. 

0.  There  was  a spirit  of  generosity  mixed  with  the  rudeness  of  the 
times,  that  unaccountably  prevailed  in  many  transactions.  Stephen 
permitted  Matilda  to  come  forth  in  safely,  and  had  her  conveyed  with 
security  to  Bristol,  another  fortress  equally  strong  with  that  from 
which  he  permitted  her  to  retire.  7.  It  would  be  tedious  to  relate  the 
various  skirmishes  on  either  side,  in  pursuance  of  their  respective 
pretensions;  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  Matilda’s  forces  increased  every 
day,  while  her  antagonist  seemed  every  hour  to  become  weaker;  and 
a victory  gained  by  the  queen,  threw  Stephen  from  the  throne,  and 
exalted  Matilda  in  ids  room.  Matilda  was  crowned  at  Winchester  with 


all  imaginable  solemnity. 

8.  Matilda,  however,  was  unfit  for  government.  She  affected  to  treat 
the  nobility  with  a degree  of  disdain  to  which  they  had  long  been 
unaccustomed  : so  that  the  fickle  nation  once  more  began  to  pity  their 
deposed  king,  and  repent  the  steps  they  had  taken  in  her  favour.  The 
bishop  of  Winchester  was  not  remiss  in  fomenting  these  discontents: 
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and  when  he  found  the  people  ripe  for  a tumult,  detached  a parly 
of  his  friends  and  vassals  to  block  up  the  city  of  London,  where  the 
queen  then  resided.  9.  At  the  same  time  measures  were  taken  lo 
instigate  the  Londoners  lo  a revolt,  and  lo  seize  her  person.  Matilda, 
having  timely  notice  of  this  conspiracy,  fled  to  Winchester,  whither 
the  bishop,  still  her  secret  enemy,  followed  her,  watching  an  oppor- 
tunity lo  ruin  her  cause,  llis  party  was  soon  sufficiently  strong  lo 
hid  tiie  queen  open  defiance,  and  in  besiege  her  in  the  very  place 
where  she  first  received  his  benediction,  to.  There  she  continued  for 
some  lime;  but  the  town  being  pressed  by  a famine,  she  was  obliged 
to  escape;  while  her  brother,  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  endeavouring 
to  follow,  was  taken  prisoner,  carried  to  Rochester  castle,  and  ex- 


maturity,  and  growing  more  formidable.  This  was  Henry,  the  son  of 
Matilda,  who  had  now  reached  his  sixteenth  year;  and  gave  promise 
of  being  one  day  a valiant  leader,  and  a consummate  politician. 

12.  With  the  wishes  of  the  people  in  his  favour,  young  Henry  was 
resolved  lo  claim  his  hereditary  kingdom,  and  lo  dispute  once  more 
Stephen’s  usurped  pretensions;  he  accordingly  made  an  invasion  on 
England,  where  he  w as  immediately  joined  by  almost  all  the  barons 
of  the  kingdom. 

13.  In  the  mean  lime,  Stephen,  alarmed  at  the  power  and  popularity 
of  his  young  rival,  tried  every  method  lo  anticipate  the  purpose  of  an 
invasion  ; but  finding  it  impossible  lo  turn  the  torrent,  he  was  obliged 
lo  have  recourse  to  treaty.  It  was,  therefore,  agreed  by  all  parlies 
that  Stephen  should  reign  during  his  life;  and  that  justice  should  be 
administered  in  his  name  : that  Henry  should,  on  Stephen’s  death  suc- 
ceed to  the  kingdom  ; and  William,  Stephen’s  son,  should  inherit  Bou- 
logne and  his  patrimonial  estate.  1 i.  After  all  the  barons  had  sworn 
lo  this  treaty,  which  filled  the  whole  kingdom  with  joy,  Henry  eva- 
cuated England;  and  Stephen  returned  to  the  peaceable  enjoyment 
of  his  throne.  His  reign,  however,  was  soon  after  terminated  by  his 
death,  which  happened  about  a year  after  the  treaty,  at  Canterbury, 
where  be  was  interred. 


changed  for  Stephen,  who  still 
continued  a captive.  Thus  a 
sudden  revolution  once  more 
look  place;  Matilda  wasdeposed, 
and  obliged  lo  seek  for  safety 
in  Oxford.  Stephen  was  again 
recognised  as  the  king,  and 


■‘.  5^ taken  from  his  dungeon  to  be 


> : replaced  on  the  throne. 


1 1.  But  he  was  now  lo  enter 
I lie  lists  with  a new  opposer, 
who  was  every  day  coming  to 


Questions  for  Examination. 


i.  Who  succeeded  Henry  die  First? 

o.  What  measures  were  taken  to  secure  the  throne? 
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3.  What  were  the  Urst  acts  of  "Stephen  ? 

4.  Was  there  no  opposition  to  Stephen  ? 

8.  What  was  Stephen's  conduct  towards  Matilda' 

7.  Did  Matilda  succeed  in  recovering  the  throne? 

8.  Had  Matilda’s  conduct  any  serious  consequences.' 

10.  Whither  did  Matilda  flee  for  Bafety  ? 

In  what  manner  did  she  escape? 

11.  Had  Stephen  any  new  opposer  ? 

12.  Who  joined  Henry  when  he  invaded  England? 

13.  Of  what  nature  was  the  treaty  between  the  two  parlies? 


CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIf.NS. 

A.D. 

Man.  Comnenus.  .. . U43 


Popes.  A.D. 

Celestine  11 1 1 43 

Lucius  II 1144 

Eugenius  HI 1 145 

Anaslasius  IV 1153 

Adrian  IV 1154 


Emperors  of  the  East. 
John  Comnenus.  ...  ms 


Emperors  of  the  West. 


Lothaire  II ii25 

Conrad  III.  . ." ti38 

Frederick  1 1152 


EMINENT  PERSONS. 


Kings  of  France. 


A.D. 

Louis  VI nos 

Louis  VII 1137 

King  of  Scotland. 
David  1 1124 


John  of  Salisbury  ; Curboihanu  Theobald,  archbishops  of  Canterbury ; Thurston, 
archbishop  of  York,  and  lieutenant  to  ihc  king  who  appointed  Ralph,  bishop  of 
Durham,  her  general  against  the  Scots;  Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester;  Earl  of  Albe- 
marle, created  Earl  of  Yorkshire ; and  Robert  Ferrers,  made  Earl  of  Derby,  for 
their  success  against  David  I.  At  this  time  flounsned  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth, 
William  of  Malmesbury,  Henry  of  Huntingdon  and  Roger  de  Hovcdcn  to  whoso 
works  historians  have  been  much  indebted. 
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HENRY  II., 

Sebnamed  CURT,  ob  SHORTUAN  TI.R. 


Regan  to 
reign 
Pec.  8th, 
1154  *. 


Reigned 
34  3/4  years. 


SECTION  I. 

“•  With  thco,  Plantagemf.t,  from  civil  broils* 

The  land  awliile  respir’d,  and  all  was  peace; 

Then  Recket  rose,  and  impotent  of  mind, 

Rid  murd’rous  priests  the  sov’rcign  frown  contemn, 

And  with  unhallow’d  crosier,  bruised  tlie  crown. ” 

SlIENSTONE. 

1.  Mcr’conary.  n.  greedy,  hireling.  11.  Epis'copal,  a.  belonging  or  relating  to  » 

2.  Peu'dal.  >t.  pertaining  to  the  tenures  by  which  bishop 

lands  arc  held  of  a superior  lord.  13.  Fulmina’tions.  r.  censuring*. 

4.  l.’ir'ruimcribe.  r.  to  limit,  to  reduce.  14.  Kxcommu'nimting.  part.  excluding  from  the 

7 Man’gled,  pan.  wounded,  lacerated.  fellowship  of  tho  church 

i.  (A. D.  1155.)  The  first  act  of  Henry’s  government  gave  the  people 
a happy  omen  of  his  future  wise  administration.  Conscious  of  his 
power,  he  began  lo  correct  those  abuses,  and  to  resume  those  privi- 
leges, which  had  been  extorted  from  the  weakness  or  the  credulity 
of  his  predecessors.  He  immediately  dismissed  those  mercenary  sol- 
diers, who  committed  infinite  disorders  in  the  nation.  2.  He  resumed 
many  of  those  benefactions  which  had  been  made  to  churches  and 
monasteries  in  the  former  reigns.  He  gave  charters  lo  several  lowns, 

’ He  was  on  the  continent  at  the  time  of  Stephen's  death,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign  is  dated  from  the  day  of  his  landing  in  England. 
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by  which  the  citizens  claimed  their  freedom  and  privileges,  indepen- 
dent of  any  superior  hut  himself.  These  charters  were  the  ground- 
work of  English  liberty.  3.  The  struggles  which  had  before  this  lime 
been,  whether  the  king,  or  the  barons,  or  the  clergy,  should  he  des- 
potic over  the  people,  now  began  to  assume  a new  aspect ; and  a 
fourth  order,  namely,  that  of  the  more  opulent  of  the  people,  began 
to  claim  a share  in  administration.  Thus  was  the  feudal  government 
first  impaired ; and  liberty  began  to  be  more  equally  diffused  through- 
out the  nation. 

4.  Henry  being  thus  become  the  most  powerful  prince  of  his  age, 
the  undisputed  monarch  of  England,  possessed  of  more  than  a third 
of  France,  and  having  humbled  the  barons  that  would  circumscribe 
his  power,  he  might  naturally  be  expected  to  reign  with  very  little 
opposition  for  the  future.  But  it  happened  otherwise.  He  found 
Ihe  severest  mortilicalions  from  a quarter  where  lie  least  expccled 
resistance. 

6.  The  famous  Thomas  a Becket,  the  lirst  man  of  English  extraction 
who  hid,  since  the  Norman  conquest,  risen  to  any  share  of  power, 
was  the  son  of  a citizen  of  London.  Having  received  his  early  educa- 
tion in  the  schools  of  that  metropolis,  he  resided  some  lime  at  Paris, 
and  on  his  return  became  clerk  in  the  sheriffs  office.  From  that 
humble  station  he  rose,  through  the  gradation  of  office,  until  at  last 
he  was  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury,— a dignity  second  only  lo 
that  of  the  king1. 

‘ The  parentage  of  this  extraordinary  man 
was  truly  romantic.  His  father,  Gilbert  Beck, 
or  Becket,  while  serving  as  a private  soldier'in 
Palestine,  was  taken  prisoner  by  a Saracen 
chief.  He  had  the  good  fortune  lo  engage  the 
affection  of  his  master’s  daughter,  and  by  her 
aid  made  his  escape.  She  soon  after  look  the 
desperate  resolution  of  quilting  her  home  and 
country  in  search  of  the  object  of  her  love, 
and  though  the  only  two  words  of  uny  western 
language  which  she  knew  were  London  and 
Gilbert,  set  out  for  Europe.  By  the  aid  of 
the  former  word  she  secured  a passage  on 
board  an  English  vessel  ; and  when  she  was 
landed  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  she  ran 
from  street  to  street,  calling  out  the  latter  Bucket, 

name,  until  chance  brought  her  into  the 

presence  of  Gilbert  himself.  The  strangeness  of  the  event  excited  universal  at- 
tention, and  the  young  Saracen,  after  being  baptized  by  the  Christian  name  of 
Matilda,  became  the  wife  of  Gilbert  Becket.  Thomas  was  their  eldest  son,  and 
was  educated  in  all  the  learning  and  accomplishments  of  the  age.  He  was  in  early 
life  taken  under  the  patronage  of  Thibaul,  or  Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  by  the  favour  of  that  prelate  was  permitted  lo  enjoy  indulgences  which  the 
Norman  conquerors  had  prohibited  to  all  of  Saxon  descent.  During  the  reign  of 
Stephen,  Deckel  and  his  patron  were  warm  supporters  of  Henry’s  claim  to  the 
English  crow  n,  and  in  consequence  he  was  rewarded  at  the  commencement  of 
the  new  reign  with  the  high  office  of  chancellor  of  F.ngland.-  In  this  situation  he 
was  distinguished  by  his  zeal  in  defence  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  by  the 
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6.  No  sooner  was  he  tixed  in  this  high  station,  which  rendered  him 
for  life  the  second  person  in  the  kirigdom,  than  he  endeavoured  to 
retrieve  the  character  of  sanctity,  which  his  former  levities  might  have 
appeared  to  oppose.  He  was  in  his  person  the  most  mortified  man 
that  could  be  seen.  He  wore  sackcloth  next  his  skin,  and  changed  it 
so  seldom,  that  it  was  tilled  with  dirt  and  vermin.  His  usual  diet  was 
bread ; his  drink  water,  which  he  rendered  farther  unpalatable,  by 
the  mixture  of  unsavoury  herbs.  7.  His  back  was  mangled  with  fre- 
quent discipline.  He  every  day  washed  on  his  knees  the  feel  of 
thirteen  beggars.  Thus  pretending  to  sanctity,  he  set  up  for  being  a 
defender  of  the  privileges  of  the  clergy,  which  had  for  a long  lime 
been  enormous,  and  which  it  was  Henry's  aim  to  abridge. 

8.  An  opportunity  soon  offered  that  gave  him  a popular  pretext  for 
beginning  his  intended  reformation.'  A man  in  holy  orders  had 
debauched  the  daughter  cyf  a gentleman  in  Worcestershire ; and  then 
murdered  the  father,  to  prevent  the  effect  of  his  resentment.  The 
atrociousness  of  the  crime  produced  a spirit  of  indignation  among  the 
people;  and  the  king  insisted  that  the  assassin  should  be  tried  by  the 
civil  magistrate.  This  Becket  opposed,  alleging  the  privileges  of  the 
church. 

9.  In  order  to  determine  this  matter,  the  king  summoned  a ge- 
neral council  of  the  nobility  and  prelates  at  Clarendon,  to  whom  he 
submitted  this  great  and  important  affair,  and  desired  their  concur- 
rence. These  councils  seemed  at  that  time  convened  rather  to  give 
authenticity  to  the  king’s  decrees,  than  to  enact  laws  which  were  to 
bind  their  posterity.  A number  of  regulations  were  then  drawn  up, 
which  were  afterwards  well  known  under  the  title  of  the  Constitutions 
of  Clarendon,  and  were  then  voted  without  opposition,  to.  By  these 
regulations  it  was  enacted,  that  clergymen  accused  of  any  crime 
should  be  tried  in  the  civil  courts;  that  laymen  should  not  be  tried 
in  the  spiritual  courts,  except  by  legal  and  reputable  witnesses.  These, 
with  some  others  of  less  consequence,  or  implied  in  the  above,  to  the 
number  of  sixteen,  were  readily  subscribed  to  by  all  the  bishops 
present : Becket  himself,  w ho  at  first  showed  some  reluctance,  added 
his  name  to  the  number.  But  Alexander,  who  was  then  pope,  con- 
demned them  in  the  strongest  terms ; abrogated,  annulled,  and  rejected 
them. 

It.  This  produced  a contest  between  the  king  and  Becket,  who 
having  attained  the  highest  honours  the  monarch  could  bestow,  took 
part  with  his  holiness.  In  the  midst  of  this  dispute,  Becket  with  an 
intrepidity  peculiar  to  himself,  arraying  himself  in  his  episcopal  vest- 
ments, and  with  the  cross  in  his  hand,  went  forward  to  the  king's 
palace,  and,  entering  the  royal  apartments,  sat  down,  holding  up  his 

extravagant  pomp  and  luxury  of  his  establishment.  Henry  believing  that  the  com- 
panion of  his  games,  his  wars,  and  even  his  debaucheries,  would  be  subservient 
to  his  desires  of  limiting  the  power  of  the  church,  elevated  Becket  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  but  found  too  late  that  he  had  only  giver,  to  the  holy  see  a xcalous 
champion,  and  to  himself  a dangerous  antagonist. 
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cross  as  Ms  banner  of  protection.  12.  There  lie  put  himself  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  under  the  protection  of  the  supreme  pontiff, 
and,  upon  receiving  a refusal  of  permission  to  leave  the  kingdom,  be 
secretly  withdrew  in  disguise,  and  at  last  found  means  to  cross  over 
to  the  Continent.  The  intrepidity  of  Deckel,  joined  to  his  apparent 
sanctity,  gained  him  a favourable  reception  upon  the  Continent,  both 
from  the  people  and  the  governors. 

13.  The  pope  and  he  were  not  remiss  to  retort  their  fulminations, 
and  to  shake  the  very  foundation  of  the  king’s  authority.  Becket 
compared  himself  to  Christ,  who  had  been  condemned  bf  a lay  tri- 
bunal, and  who  was  crucified  anew  in  the  present  oppressions,  under 
which  the  church  laboured.  But  he  did  not  rest  in  complaints  only. 
14.  He  issued  out  a censure,  excommunicating  the  king’s  chief  mi- 
nisters by  name,  all  that  were  concerned  in  sequestering  the  revenues 
of  his  see,  and  all  who  obeyed  or  favoured  the  constitutions  of  Cla- 
rendon. Frequent  attempts  indeed  were  made  towards  an  accom- 
modation; but  the  mutual  jealousies  which  each  bore  the  other,  and 
their  anxiety  not  to  lose  the  least  advantage  in  the  negocialiou,  ofleq 
protracted  this  desirable  treaty. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

■ . What  were  the  first  acts  of  Henry**  power  ? 

2.  What  was  the  ground-work  of  English  liberty? 

4.  Describe  the  possessions  of  Henry  at  this  time  ? 

5.  Who  was  Thomas  A Bechet? 

How  did  he  rise  to  be  archbishop  of  Canterbury? 

6 What  was  the  character  and  manner  of  life  of  Becket  ’ 

9.  What  proceeding  look  place  at  the  council  of  Clarendon  ’ 

10.  What  were  these  regulations? 

11,  12.  Describe  Bucket's  conduct  in  the  king’s  palace  ? 
i3.  To  whom  did  Becket  compare  himself  ? and  why? 

1 4 llow  did  Rerket  act? 


SECTION  II. 

“ Still  must  that  tongue  some  wounding  message  bring. 
And  still  thy  priestly  pride  provoke  thy  king.”— I'orr.. 


•k.  Aerimo'nious,  a.  sharp,  angry.  Ill-natured. 

8 Alterea’tion,  i.  debate,  controversial  wrang- 
ling 


12.  Licen'tioua,  a.  loose,  unruly . ungovernable 
17.  Expa'tiote,  purl,  spoken  upon  at  large. 

20.  Appen'dage,  something  added. 


1.  (A.D.  1170.)  At  length,  however,  the  mutual  aim  of  both  made 
a reconciliation  necessary;  but  nothing  could  exceed  the  insolence 
with  which  Becket  conducted  himself  upon  bis  lirst  landing  in  Eng- 
land. Instead  of  retiring  quietly  to  his  diocese,  with  that  modesty 
which  became  a man  just  pardoned  by  bis  king,  he  made  a progress 
through  Kent,  in  all  the  splendour  and  magnificence  of  a sovereign 
pontiff.  2.  As  he  approached  Southwark,  the  clergy,  the  laity,  men 
of  all  ranks  and  ages,  came  forth  to  meet  him,  and  celebrated  his 
triumphal  entry  with  hymns  of  joy.  Thus  confident  of  the  voice  and 
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hearts  of  the  people,  lie  began  to  launch  forth  his  thunders  against 
those  who  had  been  his  former  opposers.  The  archbishop  of  York, 
who  had  crowned  Henry’s  eldest  son  in  his  absence,  was  the  first 
against  whom  lie  denounced  sentence  of  suspension.  3.  The  bishops 
of  London  and  Salisbury  he  actually  excommunicated.  One  man  he 
excommunicated  for  having  spoken  against  him;  and  another- for 
having  cut  off  the  tail  of  one  of  his  horses. 

Henry  was  then  in  Normandy,  while  the  primate  was  thus  trium- 
phantly parading  through  Hie  kingdom;  and  it  was  not  without  the 
utmost  indignation  that  lie  received  information  of  his  turbulent  inso- 
lence. 4.  When  the  suspended  and  excommunicated  prelates  arrived 
with  their  complaints,  his  anger  knew  no  bounds.  He  broke  forth 
into  the  most  acrimonious  expressions  against  that  arrogant  church- 
man, whom  he  had  raised  from  the  lowest  station  to  he  the  plague  of 
liis  life,  and  the  continual  disturber  of  his  government.  The  arch- 
bishop of  York  remarked  to  him,  that  so  long  as  Beckcl  lived,  he  could 
never  expect  to  enjoy  peace  or  tranquillity : and  the  king  himself 
burst  out  into  an  exclamation,  that  he  had  no  friends  about  him,  or 
he  would  not  so  long  have  been  exposed  to  the  insults  of  that  un- 
grateful hypocrite '.  5.  These  words  excited  the  altenlion  of  the 
whole  court,  and  armed  four  of  his  resolute  attendants  to  gratify 
their  monarch’s  secret  inclinations.  The  conspirators  being  joined  by 

some  assistance  at  the  place 
of  their  meeting,  proceeded 
to  Canterbury  with  all  that 
haste  their  bloody  intentions 
required.  G.  Advancing  di- 
rectly to  Deckel's  house, 
and  entering  his  apartment, 
they  reproached  him  very 
fiercely  for  the  rashness  and 
insolence  of  his  conduct. 
During  the  altercation,  the 
lime  approached  for  Becket 
/cc.  / / 1 i0  assjst  at  vespers,  whither 

he  went  unguarded,  the  conspirators  following,  and  preparing  for 
their  attempt.  7.  As  soon  as  he  reached  the  allar,  where  il  is  just  to 
think  he  aspired  to  the  glory  of  martyrdom,  they  all  fell  upon  him ; 
and  having  cloven  his  head  with  repeated  blows,  he  dropped  down 
dead  before  the  allar  of  St.  Benedict1,  which  was  besmeared  with  la* 
blood  and  brains. 

1 The  words  made  use  of  by  the  king  on  this  occasion  arc  said  to  be  as  follow  : 
— “ ‘ Is  there  not  one  of  the  crew  of  lazy,  cow  ardly  knights,  whom  1 maintain  that 
will  rid  me  ..f  this  turbulent  priest,  who  came  to  court  but  t other  day  on  a lame 
horse,  with  nothing  hot  his  wallet  behind  hh..?>  Th.s  speech , unfortunately  ani- 
mated to  action  Reginald  Fitzurse.  William  dc  Tracy,  Hugh  uc  Morv.l,  and  Richard 
Brito.” — Rermnton's  Life  of  St.  Ihovnas  d Bteket.  , 

’ St.  Benedict,  the  founder  of  the  religious  order  which  bears  his  r.amc,  was  born 
in  Italy  about  the  year  480.  and  early  embraced  a solitary  life. 
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8.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  king’s  consternation  upon  receiving  the 
first  news  of  this  prelate’s  catastrophe,  lie  was  instantly  sensible  that 
the  murder  would  he  ultimately  imputed  to  him  : and  at  length,  in 
order  to  divert  the  minds  of  the  people  to  a different  object,  he  under- 
took an  expedition  to  Ireland.  A.D.  1172. 

9.  Ireland  was  at  that  lime  in  pretty  much  the  same  situation  that 
England  had  been  after  the  first  invasion  of  the  Saxons.  They  had 
been  early  converted  to  Christianity;  and  for  three  or  four  centuries 
after  possessed  a very  large  proportion  of  the  learning  of  the  times. 
Being  undisturbed  by  foreign  invasions,  and  perhaps  loo  poor  to  in- 
vite the  rapacity  of  conquerors,  they  enjoyed  a peaceful  life,  which 
they  gave  up  to  piety,  and  su?h  learning  as  was  then  thought  neces- 
sary to  promote  it.  10.  Of  their  learning,  their  arts,  their  piety,  and 
even  their  polished  manners,  too  many  monuments  remain  to  this  day 
for  us  to  make  the  least  doubt  concerning  them;  but  it  is  equally  true, 
that  in  lime  they  fell  from  these  advantages ; their  degenerate  poste- 
rity, at  the  period  we  are  now  speaking  of,  were  wrapped  in  the 
darkest  barbarity. 

II.  At  the  time  when  Henry  first  planned  the  invasion  of  the  island, 
it  was  divided  into  five  principalities ; namely  Leinster,  Meath,  Munster, 
Ulster,  and  Connaught;  each  governed  by  its  respective  monarch. 
As  it  had  been  usual  for  one  or  other  of  those  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
wars,  he  was  denominated  sole  monarch  of  the  kingdom,  and  pos- 
sessed of  power  resembling  that  of  the  early  Saxon  inonarchs  in 
England.  Roderic  O’Connor,  king  of  Connaught,  was  then  advanced 
to  this  dignity,  and  Dermot  M’Morrougli  was  king  of  Leinster.  12.  This 
last-named  prince,  a weak,  licentious  tyrant,  had  carried  off  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Meath,  who,  being  strengthened  by  the  alliance 
of  the  king  of  Connaught,  invaded  Dermol’s  dominions,  and  expelled 
him  from  his  kingdom.  The  prince,  thus  justly  punished,  had  recourse 
to  Henry,  who  was  at  that  lime  in  Guienne;  and  offered  to  hold  his 
kingdom  of  the  English  crown,  in  case  he  recovered  it  by  the  king’s 
assistance.  13.  Henry  readily  accepted  the  offer;  but  being  at  that 
lime  embarrassed  by  more  near  interests,  he  only  gave  Dermot  letters 
patent;  by  which  he  empowered  all  his  subjects  to  aid  the  Irish  prince 
in  the  recovery  of  his  dominions.  Dermot,  relying  on  this  authority, 
returned  to  Bristol;  where,  after  some  difficulty,  he  formed  a treaty 
with  Richard,  surnamed  Strongbow,  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  agreed 
to  reinstate  him  in  his  dominions,  upon  condition  of  his  being  married 
to  his  daughter  Eva,  and  declared  heir  of  all  bis  territory.  1 4.  Being 
thus  assured  of  assistance,  he  returned  privately  to  Ireland,  and  con- 
cealed himself  during  the  winter  in  the  monastery  of  Ferns,  which  lie 
had  founded.  Robert  Filzslephens  was  the  first  knight  who  was  able, 
in  the  ensuing  spring,  to  fulfil  his  engagements,  by  landing  with  a 
hundred  and  thirty  knights,  sixty  esquires,  and  three  hundred  archers. 
IS.  They  were  soon  after  joined  by  Maurice  Pendergast,  who,  about 
the  same  time,  brought  over  ten  knights  and  sixty  archers;  and  with 
this  small  body  of  forces  they  resolved  on  besieging  Wexford,  which 
was  to  be  theirs  by  treaty.  The  town  was  qrnckly  reduced ; and  the 
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adventurers  being  reinforced  by  another  body  of  inen  to  the  amount 
of  a hundred  and  fifty,  under  the  command  of  Maurice  Fitzgerald, 
composed  an  army  that  struck  the  barbarous  natives  with  awe. 
1C.  Roderic,  the  chief  monarch  of  the  island,  ventured  to  oppose 
them,  but  he  was  defeated  : and  soon  after  the  prince  of  Ossory  was 
obliged  to  submit,  and  give  hostages  for  his  future  conduct. 

17.  Dermot  being  thus  reinstated  in  his  hereditary  dominions,  soon 
began  to  conceive  hopes  of  extending  the  limits  of  his  power,  and 
making  himself  master  of  Ireland.  With  these  views  he  endeavoured 
to  expedite  Strongbow,  who,  being  personally  prohibited  by  the  king, 
was  not  yet  come  over.  Dermot  tried  to  inflame  his  ambition  by  the 
glory  of  the  conquest,  and  his  avarice  by  the  advantages  it  would 
procure.  He  expatiated  on  the  cowardice  of  the  natives,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  his  success.  18.  Strongbow  first  sent  over  Raymond,  one  of 
his  retinue,  with  ten  knights  and  seventy  archers;  and  receiving  per- 
mission shortly  after  for  himself,  he  landed  with  two  hundred  liorsc 
and  a hundred  archers.  All  these  English  forces,  now  joining  toge- 
ther, became  irresistible;  and  though  the  whole  number  did  not 
amount  to  a thousand,  yet  such  was  the  barbarous  stale  of  the  natives, 
that  they  were  every  where  put  to  the  rout.  The  city  of  Waterford 
quickly  surrendered;  Dublin  was  taken  by  assault;  and  Strongbow 
soon  after  marrying  Eva,  according  to  treaty,  became  master  of  the 
kingdom  of  Leinster  upon  Dermot’s  decease. 

if).  The  island  being  thus  in  a manner  wholly  subdued,  for  nothing 
was  capable  of  opposing  the  further  progress  of  the  English  arms, 
Henry  became  willing  to  share  in  person  those  honours  which  the  ad- 
venturers had  already  secured.  20.  He,  therefore,  shortly  after  landed 
in  Ireland,  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  knights  and  some  soldiers;  not 
so  much  to  conquer  a disputed  territory,  as  to  take  possession  of  a 
kingdom.  Thus,  after  a trifling  effort,  in  which  very  little  money  was 
expended,  and  little  blood  shed,  that  beautiful  Island  became  an  ap- 
pendage to  the  English  crown,  and  as  such  it  has  ever  since  con- 
tinued. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

a,  3.  How  did  Becket  conduct  himself  on  his  return  to  England? 

4.  In  what  manner  did  Henry  receive  the  complaints  of  Becket's  insolence. 

5,  6.  vvlial  was  the  consequence  of  Henry’s  resentment? 

7.  Ity  what  means  did  Henry  divert  the  minds  of  the  people? 

9,  io.  What  was  the  situation  of  Ireland  at  this  time  ? 

1 1.  By  whom  was  it  governed? 
i a.  What  occasioned  the  interference  of  Henry  ? 

>3.  What  followed  this  interference? 

IS.  What  further  means  were  taken  to  subdue  Ireland ? 

18.  What  was  the  success  of  the  English  on  their  invading  Ireland? 

■JO.  For  what  purpose  did  Henry  go  to  Ireland  ? 
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SECTION  HI. 

A maid  unniatch'd  in  manners  as  in  face, 

fik.il I’d  in  each  art,  and  crown’d  with  every  grace.” 

Port. 


6.  Per*pec't»T«.  s.  a view. 

Potentates,  ».  roonarchs.  sovereigns. 

7.  Shrine,  j.  a cose  in  which  something  sacred 

is  deposited. 

Canonixa'tion,  j.  tho  act  of  making  any  one 
a saint. 


Absolution,  s.  pardon  of  sius. 

JO  Aspi'red.  part,  desired  with  eagerness. 

IS.  Conees'siou,*.  any  thing  yielded  or  delivered 
uo 

Malediction,  s.  n curse. 


I.  (A.D.  1173.)  The  joy  which  this  conquest  diffused  was  very 
great;  but  troubles  of  a domestic  nature  served  to  render  the  remainder 
of  Henry’s  life  a scene  ot  turbulence  and  disquietude.  Among  the 
few  vices  ascribed  to  this  monarch,  unlimited 
gallantry  was  one.  Queen  Eleanor,  whom  lie 
had  married  from  motives  of  amhilion,  and  who 
had  been  divorced  from  her  former  royal  con- 
sort for  her  incontinence,  was  long  become 
disagreeable  to  Henry ; and  he  sought  in  others 
those  satisfactions  he  could  not  lind  with  her. 

2.  Among  the  number  of  his  mistresses,  Rosa- 
mondClifford  (better  known  by  the  name  of  Fair 
Rosamond,  whose  personal  charms  and  whose 
death  made  so  conspicuous  a figure  in  the  ro- 
mances and  the  ballads  of  the  times),  was  the 
most  remarkable.  She  is  said  to  have  been  the 
most  beautiful  woman  in  England,  and  Henry  is 
reported  to  have  loved  her  with  a long  and 
faithful  attachment. 

3.  In  order  to  secure  her  from  the  resent- 
ment of  his  queen,  who  from  having  been  for- 
merly incontinent  herself,  now  became  jealous  of  his  incontinence, 
lie  concealed  tier  in  a labyrinth  in  Woodstock-park ',  wl.ere  he  passed 
in  her  company  his  hours  of  vacancy  and  pleasure.  How  long  this 
secret  intercourse  continued  is  not  told  US;  |,ul  it  was  not  so  closely 
concealed  but  that  it  came  to  the  queen’s  knowledge,  who,  as  the 
accounts  add,  being  guided  by  a clue  of  silk  to  tier  fair  rival’s  retreat, 
obliged  her,  by  holding  a drawn  dagger  lo  her  breast,  to  swallow 
poison *.  -i.  Whatever  may  he  the  veracity  of  this  story,  certain  it  is, 

\\ oodstock  pubt  c,  which  is  situated  in  Oxfordshire,  was  an  ancient  royal  resi- 
dence, and  the  favourite  retreat  or  several  kings  of  England.  Here  queen  Elizabeth 
was  confined  hy  her  sister  Mary.  Woodstock  is  held  by  the  Dukes  of  Marlborough 
annually  presenting  a flag  at  Windsor  Castle,  on  the  day  on  which  the  haute  of 
llleiibeim  was  fought. 

’ Rosamond  was  buried  at  Godstow,  a small  island  formed  by  the  divided  streams 
-f  the  Ibis  in  the  parish  of  Wolvercol,  near  Oxford.  The  following  quaint  epitaph 
*as  inscribed  on  her  tomb ; 


Kleanor  of  tinvenne 
from  her  tomh  ,<tt 
FroHtfi'ranIt. 


' Hie  j,™.!  in  tumba  11.,. a Mundi,  nun  Ho.*, mind.,. 
Null  redolet,  uil  olet,  quie  redulere  .olct." 

Imitated  in  English. 

Her,  li,(  not  lloio  the  Chute,  but  H,»e  the  Fair 
Her  .cent,  no  inure  perfume,  but  taint  ,he  eir  " 
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that  this  haughty  woman,  though  formerly  offensive  by  her  own  gal- 
lantries, was  now  no  less  so  by  her  jealousy;  and  she  it  was  who 
first  sowed  the  seeds  of  dissension  between  the  king  and  his  chil- 
dren. 

Young  Harry,  the  king’s  eldest  son,  was  taught  to  believe  himself 
injured,  when,  upon  being  crowned  as  partner  in  the  kingdom,  he  was 
not  admitted  into  a share  of  the  administration.  5.  His  discontents 
were  shared  by  his  brothers  Geoffrey  and  Richard,  whom  the  queen 
persuaded  to  assert  their  titles  to  the  territories  assigned  them. 
Queen  Eleanor  hcrsell  was  meditating  an  escape  to  the  court  ofFrance. 
whither  her  sons  had  retired,  and  had  put  on  man’s  apparel  for  that 
purpose,  when  she  was  seized  by  the  king’s  order,  and  pul  in  confine- 
ment. G.Thus  Henry  saw  all  his  long  perspective  of  future  happiness 
totally  clouded  ; his  sons,  scarcely  yet  arrived  at  manhood,  eager  to 
share  the  spoils  of  their  father’s  possessions ; his  queen  warmfy  en- 
couraging these  undulifu!  princes  in  their  rebellion  ; and  many  poten- 
tates of  Europe  not  ashamed  to  lend  them  assistance  to  support  these 
pretensions. 

7.  It  was  not  long  before  the  young  princes  had  sufficient  influence 
upon  the  Continent  to  raise  a powerful  confederacy  in  their  favour. 
Henry,  therefore,  kuowing  the  influence  of  superstition  over  the  minds 
of  the  people,  and  perhaps  apprehensive  that  a part  of  his  troubles 
arose  from  the  displeasure  of  Heaven,  resolved  to  do  penance  at  the 
shrine  of  St.  Thomas,  at  Canterbury,  for  that  was  the  name  given  to 
Hecket  upon  his  canonization.  As  soon  as  he  came  within  sight  of  the 
church  of  Canterbury,  alighting  from  his  horse,  he  walked  barefoot 
towards  the  town,  and  prostrated  himself  before  the  shrine  1 of  the 
saint.  Next  day  he  received  absolution  ; and,  departing  for  London, 
was  acquainted  with  the  agreeable  news  of  a victory  over  the  Scots, 
obtained  on  the  very  day  of  his  absolution. 

8.  From  that  lime  Henry’s  affairs  began  to  wear  a belter  aspect : the 
barons,  who  had  revolted,  or  were  preparing  for  a revolt,  made 
instant  submission;  they  delivered  up  their  castles  to  the  victor;  and 
England,  in  a few  weeks,  was  restored  to  perfect  tranquillity. 

9.  Young  Henry,  who  was  ready  to  embark  with  a large  army,  to 
second  the  efforts  of  the  English  insurgents,  finding  all  disturbances 
quieted  at  home,  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  the  expedition.  This 
prince  died  soon  after,  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  of  a fever, 
at  Martel,  not  without  the  deepest  remorse  lor  his  undutiful  conduct 
towards  his  father. 

10.  As  this  prince  left  no  posterity,  Richard  became  heir  to  the 
crown ; and  he  soon  discovered  the  same  ardent  ambition  that  had 
misled  his  elder  brother.  A crusade  having  been  once  more  projected, 
Richard,  who  had  long  wished  to  have  all  the  glory  of  such  an  expe- 
dition to  himself,  and  who  could  not  bear  to  have  even  his  father  a 
partner  in  his  victories,  entered  into  a confederacy  with  the  king  of 

1 Here  tie  was  scourged  liv  the  monks,  and  passed  ihc  whole  day  and  night  Tasting 
on  the  hare  stones 
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France,  who  promised  to  confirm  him  in  those  wishes  at  which  lie  so 
ardently  aspired,  it.  By  this,  Henry  found  himself  obliged  to  give  up 
all  hopes  of  taking  the  cross,  and  compelled  to  enter  upon  a war  with 
France  and  his  eldest  son,  who  were  unnaturally  leagued  against 
him. 

12.  At  last,  however,  a treaty  was  concluded,  in  which  he  was 
obliged  to  submit  to  many  mortifying  concessions ; hut  still  more  so, 
when,  upon  demanding  a list  of  the  barons  that  it  was  stipulated  he 
should  pardon,  he  found  his  son.  John,  his  favourite  child,  among 
the  number.  He  had  long  borne  an  infirm  stale  of  body  with  calm 
resignation.  HS  had  seen  his  children  rebel  without  much  emotion; 
but  when  he  saw  that  child,  whose  interest  always  lay  next  to  his 
heart,  among  the  number  of  those  who  were  in  rebellion  against 
him,  he  could  no  longer  contain  his  indignation.  He  broke  out  into 
expressions  of  the  utmost  despair ; cursed  the  day  on  which  he  re- 
ceived his  miserable  being ; and  bestowed  on  his  ungrateful  children 
a malediction , which  he  never  after  coijld  be  prevailed  upon  to  retract. 
13.  The  more  his  heart  was  disposed  to  friendship  and  affection,  the 
more  he  resented  this  barbarous  return  ; and  now,  not  having  one 
corner  in  his  heart  where  he  could  look  for  comfort  or  fly  for  refuge 
from  his  conflicting  passions,  he  lost  all  his  former  vivacity.  A lin- 
gering fever,  caused  by  a broken  heart,  soon  after  terminated  his  life 
and  his  miseries.  He  died  at  the  castle  of  Chinon,  near  Saumur,  in  the 
fifty-eiglh  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-fifth  of  his  reign;  in  the 
course  of  which  he  displayed  all  the  abilities  of  a politician,  all  the 
sagacity  of  a legislator,  and  all  the  magnanimity  of  a hero;  sullied, 
however,  by  many  instances  of  cruelty  and  perfidy,  which  were  too 
commonly  the  characteristics  of  all  the  Plantagenets. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

1.  With  what  vice  in  particular  is  Henry  the  Second  charged’ 

3.  What  is  said  of  Rosamond  Clifford  ? 

3.  What  was  the  result  of  this  intercourse? 

4.  Rv  whom  were  dissensions  sown  between  the  king  and  his  children  ? 

5.  By  what  means  did  Eleanor  endeavour  to  escape? 

6.  In  what  way  were  Henry’s  prospects  of  future  happiness  clouded  ? 
t.  What  was  the  penance  performed  by  Henry? 

«.  At  what  time  did  the  affairs  of  Henry  hear  a better  aspect? 

!).  Who  endeavoured  to  assist  the  insurgents? 

10.  Did  another  of  Henry’s  sons  inter  into  a conspiracy?  and  what  was  the  conse- 
quence? 

12.  What  were  the  misfortunes  which  led  Henry  to  curse  the  day  of  his  birth,  and 

to  bestow  a malediction  on  his  children  ? 

13.  What  caused  the  death  of  Henry  ? 

What  was  his  character  ’ 
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CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 


I'ojies.  a.o. 

Adrian  IV 1154 

Alexander  III 1159 

Lucius  III 1181 

Urban  III 1185 

Gregory  VIII 1187 

Clement  III 1188 

Emperors  of  the  East. 

Man.  Comnenus.  . . . 1143 

Alexis  II 1180 

Aiidronicus  1 1183 


A-D. 

Isaac  Angelus 1185 

Emperor  of  the  West. 

Frederick  1 1152 

Kings  of  France. 

Louis  VII 1137 

PhilipAugusius 1180 

Kings  of  Portugal. 
Alphonse 1102 

EMINENT  PERSONS. 


A.  I. 

Sanclio  1 1185 

King  of  Denmark. 

Walderoarl’ 1 1 57 

Kings  of  Scotland. 

David  1 1 124 

Malcolm  IV 1153 

William 1165 


Theobald;  Becket ; Strongbow,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  king’s  general  in  Ireland  ; 
Fitz-Stephen,  Deckel's  historian ; Richard  and  Baldwin,  archbishops  of  Canterbury ; 
William  l.ongsword,  Earl  of  Salisbury  ; Geoffrey,  archbishop  of  York ; and  Morgan, 
bishop  of  Durham,  natural  sons  of  the  king;  ihe  two  former  by  fair  Rosamond,  the 
latter  by  a daughter  of  sir  Ralph  Blewilt.  Hugh  Lacy  and  Ralph  de  Glandville. 
justiciaries  and  famous  luwvcrs ; Nicholas  Ilreakspear,  the  only  Englishman  that 
was  ever  pope;  Bertrand  de  Born  ’. 


1 Pope  Adrian  was  an  Englishman,  by  name  Nicholas  Breakspcar ; he  was  choked 
by  a fly  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  popedom. — Med.  Hist.  August. 

’The  regular  succession  and  history  of  Denmark  do  not  properly  commence  till 
the  accession  ofW’aldemar  I.  (called  the  Great),  who  considerably  enlarged  and 
civilized  the  country. 

‘Though  not  properly  a subject  of  the  English  crown,  this  extraordinary  man 
exercised  no  ljttle  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  Henry.  He  was  lord  of  a small 
territory  lying  between  the  continental  possessions  of  Henry  and  France  .-  he  saw 
that  his  only  hope  of  retaining  independence  rested  on  the  continued  hostility  of 
these  great  powers,  and  used  all  his  efforts  to  keep  them  constantly  at  war.  Being 
both  a politician  and  a poet,  he  exaggerated  the  causes  of  quarrel  which  constantly 
arise  between  adjoining  states,  and  in  bitter  satires  alternately  reproached  each 
government  with  cowardly  submission  to  its  rival.  It  was  he  that  stimulated  the 
sons  of  Henry  to  make  war  against  their  father,  and  young  Henry  especially  was 
chiefly  urged  into  the  field  by  the  satirical  ver  ses  of  Burn.  After  the  death  of  the 
young  prince,  Henry  besieged  Bertrand’s  castle,  and  made  him  prisoner.  When 
brought  into  the  monarch’s  presence,  the  king  sarcastically  said  to  his1  captive,  “ I 
think,  Bertrand,  thy  wit  has  failed  thee.”  “ Yes,  my  lord/’  replied  Bertrand,  “ it 
failed  me  on  the  day  that  the  valiant  young  king,  your  son,  expired,  on  that  day  I 
lost  sense,  wit,  and  knowledge.'’  Struck  at  the  unexpected  mention  of  his  son’s 
name,  the  king  fainted,  and  on  his  recovery  granted  Bertrand  a full  Dardon. — 
History  of  the  Troubadours. 


Silver  penny  of  Henry  II. 
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CHAPTER  IX 
HICIIARD  I., 

Sir* axed  COEUR  DF.  LION. 


B»rn 


ln#d 

April  6th, 
II 99 


R«sa&  to 
reign 
Aag  13th, 
1189. 


IlfifEt'ed 

9 3 r* 
y**r». 


*•  Against  whose  fury  and  unmatched  lorce 
The  awless  lion  could  not  wage  the  fight. 

Nor  keep  his  princely  heart  from  Richard's  hand.” 

Sdakspkauc. 


1 t;«ur  tie  Lion.  i.  Fr,  in  English,  lion-hMrtnl  , 
*.  Hen'detroui.  t.  (ren-de-too) , an  appointed  : 

place  of  meeting. 

3.  Controversies,  $ disputes,  quarrels. 


3.  Sar'acens.  *.  a people  of  Arabia 

8.  Pil'gr’m*C«.  m.  a journey  on  aefount  of  de- 

votion . 

9.  Sbae'kles,  #.  chains  fetters. 

15.  Convoked,  prrf.  called  together. 


1.  (A.D.  1100.)  Richard,  surnamed  Coeur  deLion,  upon  his  ascending 
the  throne,  was  still  inflamed  wilh  Ihe  desire  of  going  upon  the  cru- 
sade; and  al  length  the  king,  having  got  a sufficient  supply  for  his 
undertaking,  having  even  sold  his  superiority  over  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  which  had  been  acquired  in  the  last  reign,  fora  moderate 
sum,  he  set  out  for  the  Holy  l.and,  whither  he  was  impelled  by  re- 
peated messages  from  llie  king  of  France,  who  was  ready  lo  embark 
in  the  same  enterprise. 

2.  The  first  place  of  rendezvous  for  Hie  two  armies  of  England  and 
France,  was  the  plain  of  Vevelay,  on  the  borders  of  Burgundy, 
where,  when  Richard  and  Philip  arrived,  they  fuund  their  armies 
amounting  to  a hundred  thousand  fighting  men.  Here  the  French 
prince  and  the  English  entered  into  Ihe  most  solemn  engagements 
of  mutual  support,  and  determined  lo  conduct  the  armies  lo  the 
Holy  l.and  by  sea ; they  were  obliged,  however,  l>y  stress  of  weather, 
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to  lake  shelter  at  Messina  the  capital  of  Sicily,  where  they  were 
detained  during  the  whole  winter.  3.  Richard  look  up  his  quarters 
in  the  suburbs,  and  possessed  himself  of  a small  fort,  which  com- 
manded the  harbour.  Philip  quartered  his  troops  in  Ihe  town,  and 
lived  upon  good  terms  with  the  Sicilian  king. 

Many  were  the  mistrusts  and  the  mutual  conciliations  between 
these  two  monarchs,  which  were  very  prohahly  inflamed  by  the 
Sicilian  king’s  endeavours.  At  length,  however,  having  settled  all 
controversies,  they  set  sail  for  the  Holy  Land,  where  the  French  ar- 
rived long  before  the  English. 

4.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  English  army  in  Palestine,  however,  for- 
tune was  seen  to  declare  more  openly  in  favour  of  the  common 
cause.  The  French  and  English  princes  seemed  to  forget  their  secret 
jealousies,  and  to  act  in  concert.  But  shortly  after,  Philip,  from  the 
bad  slate  of  his  health,  returned  to  France,  leaving  Richard  ten 
thousand  of  his  troops,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 
5.  Richard,  being  now  left  conductor  of  the  war,  went  on  from  vic- 
tory to  victory.  The  Christian  adventurers,  under  his  command,  de- 
termined to  besiege  the  renowned  city  of  Ascalon,  in  order  to  prepare 
the  way  for  attacking  Jerusalem  with  greater  advantage.  Saladin,  the 
most  heroic  of  the  Saracen  monarchs,  was  resolved  to  dispute  their 
march,  and  placed  himself  upon  the  road  with  an  array  of  three 
hundred  thousand  men.  This  was  a day  equal  to  Richard’s  wishes ; 


Hus  an  enemy  worthy  his  highest  ambition.  6.  The  English  cru- 
saders were  victorious.  Richard,  when  Ihe  wings  of  his  army  were 
defeated,  led  on  the  main  body  in  person,  and  restored  the  battle. 
The  Saracens  fled  in  the  utmost  confusion,  and  no  less  than  forty 
thousand  of  their  number  perished  in  the  field  of  battle1.  Ascalon 

1 This  place  suffered  much  by  an  earthquake  In  1783.  It  is  famous  for  its  wines, 
and  is  the  lincst  harbour  in  the  Mediterranean. 

'So .prevalent  was  the  courage  of  the  English  king,  even  in  the  enemy’s  army, 
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soon  surrendered  after  this  victory;  other  cities  of  less  note  followed 
the  example,  and  Richard  was  at  last  able  to  advance  within  sight  of 
Jerusalem,  the  object  of  his  long  and  ardent  expectations.  7.  But  just 
at  this  glorious  juncture  his  ambition  was  to  suffer  a total  overthrow : 
upon  reviewing  his  forces,  and  considering  his  abilities  lo  prosecute 
the  siege,  he  found  that  his  army  was  so  wasted  with  famine,  fatigue, 
and  even  victory,  that  they  were  neither  able  nor  willing  lo  second 
the  views  of  their  commander.  8.  It  appeared,  therefore,  absolutely 
necessary  lo  come  to  an  accommodation  with  Saladin ; and  a truce  for 
three  years  was  accordingly  concluded;  in  which  it  was  agreed  that 
the  sea-port  towns  of  Palestine  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
Christians;  and  that  all  of  that  religion  should  be  permitted  lo  make 
their  pilgrimage  lo  Jerusalem  in  perfect  security '. 

9.  Richard  having  thus  concluded  his  expedition  with  more  glory 
than  advantage,  began  to  think  of  returning  home:  but  being  obliged 
to  lake  the  road  through  Germany,  in  the  habit  of  a pilgrim,  he  was 
arrested  by  Leopold,  duke  of  Austria,  who  commanded  him  lo  be 
imprisoned,  and  loaded  with  shackles,  to  the  disgrace  of  honour  and 
humanity.  The  emperor  soon  after  required  the  prisoner  lo  be  deli- 
vered up  lo  him,  and  stipulated  a large  sum  of  money  lo  the  duke  as 
a reward  for  bis  services.  10.  Thus,  the  king  of  England,  who  had 
long  filled  the  world  with  his  fame,  was  basely  thrown  into  a dungeon, 
and  loaded  with  irons,  by  those  who  expected  lo  reap  a sordid  ad- 
vantage from  his  misfortunes,  it  was  a long  lime  before  his  subjects 
in  England  knew  what  was  become  of  their  beloved  monarch.  1 1.  So 
little  intercourse  was  there  between  different  nations  at  that  time, 
that  this  discovery  is  said  by  some  lo  have  been  made  by  a poor 
French  minstrel,  who,  playing  upon  his  harp,  near  the  fortress  in 
which  Richard  was  coniined,  a tune  which  he  knew  that  unhappy 
monarch  was  fond  of,  he  was  answered  by  the  king  from  within,  who, 
with  his  harp,  played  the  same  tune,  and  thus  discovered  the  place  of 
his  confinement. 

12.  However,  the  English  at  length  prevailed  upon  this  barbarous 
monarch,  who  now  saw  that  he  could  no  longer  detain  his  prisoner, 
to  listen  to  terms  of  accommodation.  A ransom  was  agreed  upon, 
which  amounted  to  a hundred  and  fifty  thousand  marks,  or  one 

and  so  dreaded  was  his  name,  that  the  Saracens  would  say  to  their  restive  horses, 
**  What  do  you  start  at?  do  you  think  you  see  king  Richard?”  Nor  was  his  zealous 
industry  less  remarkable  than  his  courage,  'lo  encourage  the  soldiers  in  re- 
pairing the  roined  walls  of  Acre,  Cceur  de  l.ion  not  only  laboured  in  person,  hut 
appointed  hours  for  other  leaders  lo  work  at  the  head  of  their  men.  All  cheerfully 
obeyed,  except  the  duke  of  Austria,  who  sent  word  that  his  father  having  been 
neither  bricklayer  nor  mason,  he  had  not  learned  either  business.  The  English 
king,  hearing  this  insolent  speech  repeated  to  his  face  by  the  haughty  duke,  kicked 
him  out  of  his  tent,  and  ordered  his  banner  to  be  disgraced — Urampton . 

1 There  was  a magnanimity  and  generosity  in  Saladin  rarely  seen,  it  is  re- 
corded, that  once  during  this  campaign,  Richard  was  dangerously  sick,  and  his 
disorder  requiring  fresh  fruit,  and  snow  to  render  it  cool,  the  generous  Saracen 
sent  both  in  profusion,  and  thus  saved  the  life  of  the  only  foe  he  dreaded. 
( Vita  Saladini. ) . 
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hundred  thousand  pounds  of  our  money,  upon  the  payment  of 
which,  Richard  was  once  more  restored  to  his  expecting  subjects. 

13.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  joy  of  the  English  upon  seeing  their 
monarch  return,  after  all  his  achievements  and  sufferings.  He  made 
his  entry  into  London  in  triumph,  and  such  was  the  profusion  of 
wealth  shown  by  the  citizens,  that  the  German  lords,  who  attended 
him,  were  heard  to  say,  that  if  the  emperor  had  known  of  their 
affluence,  he  would  not  so  easily  have  parted  with  their  king.  He 
soon  after  .ordered  himself  to  be  crowned  anew  at  Winchester.  He 
convoked  a general  council  at  Nottingham,  at  which  he  confiscated 
all  his  brother  John’s  possessions,  who  had  basely  endeavoured  to 
prolong  his  captivity,  and  gone  over  to  the  king  of  France  with  that 
intent.  However,  he  pardoned  him  soon  after,  with  this  generous 
remark,  “1  wish  I could  as  easily  forget  my  brother’s  offence  as  he 
will  my  pardon.” 

14.  Richard’s  death  was  occasioned  by  a singular  accident.  A 
vassal  of  the  crown  had  taken  possession  of  a treasure,  which  was 
found  by  one  of  the  peasants,  in  digging  a Held  in  France;  and  to 
secure  the  remainder,  he  sent  part  of  it  to  the  king.  Richard,  as 
superior  lord,  sensible  that  he  had  a right  to  the  whole,  insisted  on 
its  being  sent  to  nim  ; and,  upon  refusal,  attacked  the  castle  of  Chalus, 
where  he  understood  this  treasure  had  been  deposited.  15.  On  the 
fourth  day  of  the  siege,  as  he  was  riding  round  the  place  to  observe 
where  the  assault  might  be  given  with  the  fairest  probability  of  suc- 
cess, he  was  aimed  at  by  Bertrand  de  Gourdon,  an  archer,  from  the 
castle,  and  pierced  in  the  shoulder  with  an  arrow.  The  wound  was 
notin  itself  dangerous;  but  an  unskilful  surgeon,  endeavouring  to 
disengage  the  arrow  from  the  flesh,  so  rankled  the  wound  that  it  moi^- 
tified,  and  brought  on  fatal  symptoms.  16,  Richard,  when  he  found 
his  end  approaching,  made  a will,  in  which  he  bequeathed  the  king- 
dom, with  all  his  treasure,  to  his  brother  John,  except  a fourth  part, 
which  he  distributed  among  his  servants.  He  ordered  also  that  the 
archer  who  had  shot  him  should  be  brought  into  his  presence,  and 
demanded  what  injury  he  had  done  him  that  he  should  take  away  his 
life?  The  prisoner  answered  with  deliberate  intrepidity  : 17.  “You 
killed,  with  your  own  hand,  my  father  and  my  two  brothers,  and  you 
intended  to  have  hanged  me.  I am  now  in  your  power,  and  my  tor- 
ments may  give  you  revenge  ; but  1 will  endure  them  with  pleasure, 
since  it  is  my  consolation  that  I have  rid  the  world  of  a tyrant.” 
Richard,  struck  with  this  answer,  ordered  the  soldier  to  be  presented 
with  one  hundred  shillings,  and  set  at  liberty  ; but  Marcade,  the 
general  under  him,  like  a true  rufflan,  ordered  him  to  be  flayed  alive, 
and  then' banged.  Richard  died  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  and 
forty-second  of  his  age,  leaving  only  one  natural  son,  named  Philip, 
behind  him. 


Question s for  Examination. 
I.  With  whom  did  Richard  embark  for  the  Crusades? 

'2.  Of  what  number  did  the  armies  consist' 
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4.  On  Philip’s  return  to  France,  who  was  left  to  conduct  the  war? 

5.  Who  oppnsed  Richard  on  his  march  to  besiege  Jerusalem  ? 

6.  Can  you  repeat  the  particulars  of  the  battle? 

8.  What  circumstance  induecd  Richard  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  Salaain  ? 

9.  In  returning  home,  what  happened  to  Richard? 

it  How  was  it  discovered  that  Richard  was  a prisoner? 

12.  By  what  means  did  Richard  recover  his  liberty? 

13.  Who  endeavoured  to  prolong  Richard’s  captivity?  and  what  was  his  remark  on 

this  occasion  ? 

15.  Can  you  relate  the  singular  accident  which  caused  the  death  of  Richard  ? 

17.  What  was  the  answer  of  the  person  who  shot  the  king? 


CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 


Popes.  ad. 

Clement  HI 1 1 ss 

Celestinc  HI 1191 

Innocent  III 1198 

Emperors  of  the  East. 
Isaac  II 1186 


A.D. 

Alexis  HI ti95 

Emperors  of  the  West. 

Frederick  1 1152 

Henry  VI 1 1 90 

Philip  1 1197 


Kings  of 

A.D. 

France.  Philip  II...  n»o 
Portug . Sancho  I . . . i i8(i 
Denmark. Canute  V . i i 82 
Scotland.  William . . 1 1 65 


EMINENT  PERSONS. 

Saladin — 1193;  Hubert  archbishop  of  Canterbury;  Henry  Fitzalwyn,  first  lord 
mayor  of  London,  William  Longcharflp,  bishop  of  Ely.  regent  in  Richard  absence  ; 
Leopold  ; Bertrand  de  Jourdain  ; Robin  Hood  and  Little  John,  celebrated  outlaws  ; 
William  Fitz-Osberl,  a lawyer,  commonly  called  Longbeard,  who  was  executed 
for  sedition. 


Cottnnic  of  Ru  li.inl  Crrnr  de  Lion  and  hit  Knights 
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CHAPTER  X. 

JOHN, 

SUKNAMCD  SANS  TERRE,  on  ;.ACKLAM>. 


SECTION  1. 

“ When  faithless  John  usurp’d  the  sullied  crown. 
What  ample  tyranny ! Six  tedious  years 
Our  helpless  fathers  in  despair  obey’d 
The  Papal  interdict;  and  who  obey’d 
The  Sovereign  plunder’d.”— Sbenstone. 


2.  Commu'nity,  t.  a society. 

3.  Suffragan.  /.  a bishop  considered  as  sub- 

ject to  his  archbishop. 

*.  Interdict,  t.  prohibition  to  the  clergy,  di- 
recting them  not  to  celebrate  the  holy 
offices. 


I 10.  Intimidated,  part,  made  fearful. 

I 11.  Ex'piate,  v.  to  moke  reparation  for  sins. 

Prerogative,  *■  peculiar  privileges  or  rights. 
Legitimately,  <ul  lawfully 
18.  Pri'mney.  » the  chief  situation  in  the 
church. 


1.  (A.D.  1199.)  John’,  who  was  readily  put  in  possession  of  the 
English  throne,  lost  no  time  to  second  Ins  interest  on  the  continent ; 
and  his  first  care  was  to  recover  the  revolted  provinces  from  young 
Arthur,  his  nephew.  But  from  the  pride  and  cruelty  of  his  temper, 
he  soon  became  hateful  to  his  subjects ; and  his  pulling  his  nephew, 
who  had  a right  to  the  crown,  to  death,  in  prison,  served  to  render 
him  completely  hateful. 

2.  Hitherto  John  was  rather  hateful  to  his  subjects  than  con- 
temptible; they  rather  dreaded  than  despised  him.  But  he  soon 

1 Surnamed  Son*  Terre,  Lackland. 
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showed  that  he  might  be  offended,  if  not  without  resentment,  at 
least  with  impdnity.  It  was  the  fate  of  this  vicious  prince  to  make 
those  the  enemies  of  himself  whom  he  wanted  abilities  to  make  the 
enemies  of  each  other.  The  clergy  had  for  some  time  acted  as  a 
community  independent  of  the  crown,  and  had  their  elections  of 
each  other  generally  confirmed  by  the  pope,  to  whom  alone  they 
owed  subjection,  3.  However,  the  election  of  archbishops  had  for 
some  time  been  a continual  subject  of  dispute  between  the  suffragan 
bishops  and  the  Augustine  monks,  and  both  bad  precedents  to  con- 
firm their  pretensions.  John  sided  with  the  bishops,  and  sent  two 
knights  of  his  train,  who  were  fit  instruments  for  such  a prince,  to 
expel  the  monks  from  their  convent,  and  to  lake  possession  of  their 
revenues.  4.  The  pope  was  not  displeased  with  these  divisions;  and 
instead  of  electing  either  of  the  persons  appointed  by  the  contending 
parties,  he  nominated  Stephen  Langton  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
John,  however,  refusing  to  admit  the  man  of  the  pope’s  choosing,  the 
kingdom  was  put  under  an  interdict.  This  instrument  of  terror  in  llie 
hands  of  the  pope  was  calculated  to  strike  the  senses  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  to  operate  upon  the  superstitious  minds  of  the  people. 

5.  By  it  a slop  was  immediately  pul  to  divine  service,  and  to  the 
administration  of  all  the  sacraments  but  baptism.  The  church-doors 
were  shut;  the  statues  of  the  saints  were  laid  on  the  ground;  the 
dead  were  refused  Christian  burial,  and  were  thrown  into  ditches  on 
the  highways,  without  the  usual  riles  or  any  funeral  solemnity. 

6.  No  situation  could  be  more  deplorable  than  that  of  John  upon 
this  occasion.  Furious  at  his  indignities,  jealous  of  his  subjects,  and 
apprehending  an  enemy  in  every  face-,  it  is  said  that,  fearing  a conspi- 
racy against  his  life,  he  shut  himself  up  a whole  night  in  the  castle  of 
Nottingham,  and  suffered  none  to  approach  his  person.  But  what  was 
his  consternation  when  he  found  that  the  pope  had  actually  given 
away  his  kingdom  to  the  monarch  of  France,  and  that  the  prince  of 
that  country  was  actually  preparing  an  army  to  lake  possession  of  his 
crown  ? 

7.  John,  who,  unsettled  and  apprehensive,  scarcely  knew  where  to 
turn,  was  still  able  to  make  an  expiring  effort  to  receive  the  enemy. 
All  hated  as  he  was,  the  natural  enmity  between  the  French  and  the 
English,  the  name  of  king,  which  he  still  retained,  and  some  remaining 
power,  pul  him  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men, — a sufficient 
number,  indeed,  hut  not  to  be  relied  on,— and  with  these  he  advanced 
to  Dover.  8.  Europe  now  regarded  the  important  preparations  on 
both  sides  witli  impatience ; and  the  decisive  blow  was  soon  expected 
in  which  the  church  was  to  triumph  or  to  be  overthrown.  But  neither 
Philip  nor  John  had  ability  equal  to  the  pontiff  by  whom  they  were 
actuated;  who  appeared  on  this  occasion  too  refined  a politician  for 
either.  He  only  intended  to  make  use  of  Philip’s  power  to  intimidate 
his  refractory  son,  not  to  destroy  him.  9.  He  intimated,  therefore,  to 
John,  by  his  legale,  that  there  was  but  one  way  to  secure  himself 
from  impending  danger ; which  was  to  put  himself  under  the  pope’s 
protection,  who  was  a merciful  father,  and  still  willing  to  receive  a 
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repentant  sinner  to  his  bosom.  John  was  too  much  intimidated  by 
the  manifest  danger  of  his  situation  not  to  embrace  every  means 
offered  for  his  safety.  He  assented  to  the  truth  of  the  legate’s 
remonstrances,  and  took  an  oatti  to  perform  whatever  stipulation  the 
pope  should  impose.  10.  John  having  thus  sworn  to  the  performance 
of  an  unknown  command,  the  artful  Italian  so  welt  managed  the 
barons,  and  so  effectually  intimidated  the  king,  that  he  persuaded 
him  to  take  llie  most  extraordinary  oath  in  alt  the  records  of  history, 
before  all  the  people,  kneeling  upon  his  knees,  and  with  his  hands 
held  up  between  ttiose  of  the  legale. 

it.  “I,  John,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  England,  and  lord  of 
Ireland,  in  order  to  expiate  my  sins,  from  my  own  free  will,  and  the 
advice  of  my  barons,  give  to  the  church  of  Rome,  to  Pope  innocent, 
and  bis  successors,  the  kingdom  of  England,  and  all  oilier  prerogatives 
of  my  crown,  i will  hereafter  hold  them  as  the  pope’s  vassal,  i will 
be  faithful  to  God,  to  the  church  of  Rome,  to  the  pope  my  master, 
and  his  successors  legitimately  elected.  I promise  to  pay  him  a tribute 
ot  a thousand  marks  yearly;  to  wit,  seven  hundred  for  Lite  kingdom 
of  England,  and  three  hundred  for  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.”— 12. 
Having  thus  done  homage  to  the  legate,  and  agreed  to  reinstate  Langton 
in  the  primacy,  he  received  Hie  crown,  which  he  had  been  supposed 
to  have  forfeited,  while  Hie  legale  trampled  under  his  feet  the  tribute 
which  John  had  consented  to  pay.  Thus,  by  this  most  scandalous  con- 
cession, John  once  more  averted  the  threatened  blow,  in  this  manner, 
by  repealed  acts  of  cruelly,  by  expeditions  without  effect;  and  humi- 
liations without  reserve,  John  became  the  detestation  of  aH  mankind. 


Quest, on, i for  Examination. 

I.  What  was  the  conduct  of  John  on  succeeding  to  the  throne? 

~‘i,  3.  of  what  nature  was  the  disagreement  between  the  king  and  the  clergy 
which  produced  such  serious  consequences  to  the  nation? 

4.  Why  was  the  kingdom  put  under  an  interdict? 
s.  What  were  the  consequences  of  it?  ( 

6.  To  what  distress  was  John  reduced  ? 

v.  To  what  humiliating  concession  did  John  submit' 

1 1 . What  oath  did  the  king  take  ? 

12.  What  degrading  ceremony  followed  ? 


Siiv*r  penny  of  king  John 


I 
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SECTION  II. 

“ Tli  is  is  ilie  place 

Where  England's  ancient  haruns,  clad  in  arms. 

And  stern  with  conquest,  from  their  tyrant  king 
(Then  rendered  tame)  did  challenge  and  secure 
The  CuAiiTF.n  of  thy  Freedom.'’  Akesside. 


9.  Exorbitant,  a.  unreasonable,  unjust.  j Menace*!,  part,  threatened. 

S.  Mare'sehal  (iiiarsluU),  i.  the  chief  commander  t 5.  1're'ceiient.  t.  example,  an  established  rule. 
ot  an  army.  | 7.  Participate.  V to  hare  a share  in. 

l.  (A.D.  1215.)  The  barons  had  been  long  forming  a confederacy 
against  him;  hut  their  union  was  broken,  or  their  aims  disappointed, 
by  various  and  unforeseen  accidents.  At  length,  however,  they  as- 
sembled a large  body  of  men  at  Stamford,  and  from  thence,  elevated 
with  their  power,  they  marched  to  Brackley,  about  fifteen  miles  from 
Oxford,  the  place  where  the  court  then  resided.  2.  John,  hearing  of 
their  approach,  sent  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  earl  of  Pembroke, 
and  others  of  the  council,  to  know  the  particulars  of  their  request, 
and  what  those  liberties  were  which  they  so  earnestly  importuned 
him  to  grant.  The  barons  delivered  a schedule,  containing  the  chief 
articles  of  their  demands;  and  of  which  the  former  charters  of  Henry 
and  Edward  the  Confessor  formed  the  ground-work.  No  sooner  were 
those  shown  to  the  king,  than  he  burst  into  a furious  passion,  amt 
asked  why  the  barons  did  not  also  demand  his  kingdom?  swearing 
that  he  would  never  comply  with  such  exorbitant  demands!  But  the 
confederacy  was  now  too  strong  to  fear  much  from  the  consequences 
of  his  resentment.  3.  They  chose  Robert  Fitzwaller  for  their  general, 
whom  they  dignified  with  the  title  of  “ mareschal  of  the  army  of 
God,  and  of  the  holy  church,”  and  proceeded,  without  further  cere- 
mony, to  make  war  upon  the  king.  They  besieged  Northampton; 
they  look  Bedford  ; and  were  joyfully  received  in  London.  They  wrote  • 
circular  letters  to  all  the  nobility  and  gentlemen  who  had  not  yet 
declared  in  their  favour,  and  menaced  their  estates  with  devastation, 
in  case  of  refusal  or  delay. 

4.  John,  struck  with  terror,  first  ofTered  to  refer  all  differences  to 
ttie  pope  alone,  or  eight  barons;  four  to  be  chosen  by  himself,  ami 
four  by  the  confederates.  This  the  barons  scornfully  rejected.  He 
then  assured  them  that  he  would  submit  at  discretion  ; and  that  it  was 
his  supreme  pleasure  to  grant  all  their  demands:  a conference  was 
accordingly  appointed,  and  all  things  adjusted  for  this  most  impor- 
tant treaty. 

5.  The  ground  where  the  king’s  commissioners  met  the  barons  was 
between  Staines  and  Windsor,  at  a place  called  Runnymede,  still 
held  in  reverence  by  posterity  as  the  spot  where  the  standard  of 
freedom  was  first  erected  in  England.  There  the  barons  appeared 
with  a vast  number  of  knights  and  warriors,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of 
June,  while  those  on  the  king's  part  came  a day  or  two  after.  Both 
sides  encamped  apart,  like  open  enemies.  The  debates  between  power 
and  precedent  are  generally  but  of  short  continuance,  fi.  The  barons. 
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liavi 


ng  arms  in  their  hands,  wohld  admit  but  a lew  abatements ; and 

the  king’s  agents  being  for  the 
most  part  in  their  interests, 
few  debates  ensued.  After 
some  days,  the  king,  with  a 
facility  that  was  somewhat 
suspicious,  signed  and  sealed 
the  charter  required  of  him; 
a charter  which  continues  in 
force  to  this  day,  and  is  the 
famous  bulwark  of  English 
liberty,  which  now  goes  by 
the  name  of  Magna  Charta. 

7.  This  famous  deed  either 


granted  or  secured  freedom  to  those  orders  of  the  kingdom  that  were 
already  possessed  of  freedom  ; namely  to  the  clergy,  the  barons,  and 
the  gentlemen  : as  for  the  inferior  and  the  greater  part  of  Ihe  people, 
they  were  as  yet  held  as  slaves,  and  it  was  long  before  they  could 


participate  in  legal  protection.  r Lm 

8.  John,  however,  could  not  long  brook  these  concessions  that 
were  extorted  from  his  fears  : he  therefore  took  the  first  opportunity 
of  denying  to  be  the  least  governed  by  litem.  9.  This  produced  a 
second  civil  war,  in  which  the  barons  were  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  the  king  of  France  for  assistance.  Thus  England  saw  nothing  but  a 
prospect  of  being  every  way  undone.  If  John  succeeded,  a.  tyrannical 
and  implacable  monarch  was  to  be  their  tormentor;  if  the  French 
king  was  to  prevail,  the  country  was  ever  after  to  submit  to  a more 
powerful  monarchy,  and  was  to  become  a province  of  France.  What 
neither  human  prudence  could  foresee,  nor  policy  suggest,  wasbroughl 
about  by  a happy  and  unexpected  accident. 

10.  John  had  assembled  a considerable  army,  with  a view  to  make 
one  great  effort  for  the  crown;  and  at  the  head  of  a large  body  of 
troops,  resolved  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  With 
these  resolutions  he  departed  from  Lynn,  which,  for  its  fidelity,  he 
had  distinguished  with  many  marks  of  favour,  and  directed  his  route 
towards  Lincolnshire.  His  road  lay  along  the  shore,  which  was  over- 
flowed at  high  water;  but  not  being  apprised  of  this,  or  being  igno- 
rant of  the  tide  of  the  place,  he  lost  all  his  carriages,  treasure,  and 
baggage,  by  its  influx,  ll.  He  himself  escaped  with  the  greatest 
difficulty,  and  arrived  at  the  abbey  of  Swinstead,  where  his  grief  for 
the  loss  he  had  sustained,  and  the  distracted  slate  of  his  affairs,  threw 
him  into  a fever,  which  soon  appeared  to  be  fatal.  Next  day,  being 
unable  to  ride  on  horseback,  lie  was  carried  in  a litter  to  the  castle  of 
Seaford,  and  trom  thence  removed  to  Newark,  where,  after  having 
made  his  will,  he  died  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age,  and  the  eigh- 
teenth of  his  detested  reign'. 


1 King  John  once  demanded  10,000  marks  from  a Jew  of  Bristol;  and.  on  Ids 
refusal,  ordered  one  of  his  tcelh  to  he  drawn  every  day  till  he  should  comply.  The 
Jew  tostseven  teeth,  and  then  paid  the  sum  required  of  him. 
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12.  Seldom  has  any  throne  been  disgraced  by  a monarch  so  de- 
praved as  John  : before  his  accession  he  had  rebelled  against  a fond 
father,  and  treacherously  attempted  the  life  of  a generous  brother: 
to  secure  himself  on  the  throne  he  murdered  his  nephew,  prince 
Arthur,  and  detained  his  niece,  the  Princess  Eleanora,  in  perpetual 
imprisonment.  He  repudiated  one  wife,  and  imprisoned  another, 
and  violated  his  faith  to  both  with 
the  most  abandoned  profligacy.  He 
showed  his  contempt  for  religion 
by  habitually  swearing,  and  wan- 
tonly violating  the  most  solemn 
oaths.  If  he  was  a bad  man,  he  was 
A worse  king;  he  subjected  himself 
to  the  ignominious  yoke  of  Rome; 
he  suffered  France  to  lake  posses- 
sion of  the  Norman  provinces,  al- 
most without  a struggle;  and  at 
home  he  acted  the  part  of  a lustful 
and  bloody  tyrant,  sporting  with 
the  honours,  the  fortunes,  and  the 
lives  of  his  unhappy  subjects.  Yet, 
by  the  blessing  of  Providence,  his 
tyranny  became  the  source  of  the 
greatest  benefits  to  posterity,  since 
his  intolerable  oppressions  drove 
the  barons  into  rebellion,  and  pro- 
cured them  the  Great  Charter,  which 
was  the  first  foundation  of  British 
freedom. 

This  was  the  age  when  chivalry 
most  flourished,  and  when  most 
attention  was  paid  to  the  heraldic 
devices  borne  by  the  knights  and 
nobles.  The  accompanying  repre- 
sentation of  the  powerful  carl  of 
Salisbury  will  enable  the  reader  to 
form  some  notion  of  the  manner 
in  which  coals  of  armour  anil  crests 
were  worn  during  this  period.  The 
earl  of  Salisbury  was  among  the  fore- 
most of  John’s  opponents,  and  a zealous  supporter  of  Magna  Charta. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

1.  Did  the  Imrons  assemble  an  army  in  opposition  to  llie  king? 

12.  Wiiat  were  their  demands?  and  what  answer  did  the  king  return  ? 
3,  4.  What  consequences  followed? 
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5,  6.  Can  you  men  lion  the  circumstances  which  attended  the  signing  of  Magna 
Charta  ? 

8.  What  produced  a second  civil  war? 

9.  What  great  effort  did  John  resolve  to  make  ? 

to,  it.  What  was  the  accident  which  befcl  John,  and  accelerated  his  death? 
l a.  What  was  the  character  of  John  ? 


CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 


Popes.  A.n. 

Innocent  III H98 

Honorius  111 1216 

Emperors  of  the  East. 

Alexis  III  M9S 

Alexis  IV H03 

Alexis  V 1204 


A.n. 

Thedore  1 1025 

Emperors  of  the  West. 

Philip  I H97 

Olho  IV 1208 

Frederick  II 1211 


Kings  of 

A.D. 

France.  Philip  II. . . 

1180 

Portug.  Sancho  1. . . 

1185 

Adolphus  II . 

1212 

Denm.  Waldeinar  II. 

1202 

Scotlanil. William. . 

1165 

Alexander  11. 

1214 

EMINENT  PERSONS. 

Stephen  Langton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  divided  our  Bible  into  chapters 
and  verses.  Prince  Arthur,  nephew  to  the  king,  by  whom  he  was  murdered  in  the 
.•astle  of  Rouen  (1202);  Pandulph ; Robert  Fitzwalter,  general  of  the  barons’  army; 
John  de  Courcy,  earl  of  Ulster,  famous  for  his  strength  and  prowess— to  him  and 
his  descendants  John  granted  the  privilege  of  wearing  their  hats  in  the  kings 
presence — lordKinsale. 


Young  Arthur  taken  prisoner. 

(S«-e  Shakspeare's  King  John,  Act.  Ill,  sc.  I. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
HENRY  III., 


SURKAMED  WINCHESTER. 


Dcpon 
to  reign 
Oetobr  r 17th, 
1216. 


Reigned 

56  years. 


SECTION  1. 

“ Humane,  indulgent,  kind,  ev’u  to  a fault; 

Yet  wanting  energy  when  cares  assault; 

His  reign,  though  turbulent,  an  instance  brings 
Of ‘Mercy  tbroued  in  the  heart  of  kiugs.’”— Dibdin. 


3 Obnox'ioui,  a.  disagreeable,  offensive. 

4.  A ▼’■rice,  s coretousness 
6.  Innovation,  j.  something  unknown. 

Enthusiasts,  I.  persons  who  have  a vast 


confidence  of  *belr  intercourse  with  God. 
9.  Oligarchy,  t.  « form  of  government  which 
places  the  supreme  power  in  a small  num- 
ber. 


1.  (A.D.  1216.)  A claim  was  made  upon  the  death  of  John,  in  favour 
of  young  Henry,  the  son  of  the  late  king,  who  was  now  but  nine 
years  of  age.  The  earl  of  Pembroke,  a nobleman  of  great  worth  and 
valour,  who  had  faithfully  adhered  to  John  in  all  the  fluctuations  of 
his  fortune,  determined  to  support  his  declining  interests,  and  had 
him  solemnly  crowned,  by  the  bishops  of  Winchester,  Bath,  and 
Gloucester. 

2.  The  young  king  was  of  a character  the  very  opposite  to  his 
father ; as  he  grew  up  to  man’s  estate,  he  was  found  to  be  gentle, 
merciful,  and  humane;  he  appeared  easy  and  good-natured  to  his 
dependents,  but  no  way  formidable  to  his  enemies.  Without  activity 
or  vigour,  he. was  unlit  to  govern  in  war;  without  distrust  or  suspi- 
cion, he  was  imposed  upon  in  times  of  peace. 
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3.  As  weak  princes  are  never  without  governing  favourites,  lie  lirsl 
placed  his  affections  on  Hubert  de  Burgh,  and  he  becoming  obnoxious 
to  the  people,  the  place  was  soon  supplied  by  Peter  des  Roches,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  a Poiclevin  by  birth,  a man  remarkable  for  his  arbi- 
trary conduct,  for  his  courage  and  his  abilities.  Henry,  in  pursuance 
of  this  prelate’s  advice,  invited  over  a great  number  of  Poictevms, 
and  other  foreigners,  who  having  neither  principles  nor  fortunes  at 

home,  were  willing  to  adopt  whatever  schemes  their  employee  should 

propose.  4.  Every  office  and  command  was  bestowed  on  these  un- 
principled strangers,  whose  avarice  and  rapacity  were  exceeded  only 
•by  their  pride  and  insolence.  So  unjust  a partiality  to  strangers  very 
naturally  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  barons : and  they  even  ventured 
to  assure  the  king,  that,  if  he  did  not  dismiss  all  foreigners  from  court, 
they  would  drive  both  him  and  them  out  of  the  kingdom ; but  their 
anger  was  scarcely  kept  within  bounds  when  they  saw  anew  swarm 
of  these  intruders  come  over  from  Gascony,  with  Isabella  the  kings 
mother,  who  had  some  lime  before  been  married  to  the  count  de  La 
Marche.  5.  To  these  just  causes  of  complaint  were  added  the  king’s 
unsuccessful  expeditions  to  the  Continent,  his  total  want  of  economy, 
and  his  oppressive  exactions,  which  were  but  the  result  of  the  former. 
The  kingdom  therefore  wailed  with  gloomy  resolution,  determined 
to  take  vengeance  when  the  general  discontent  arrived  at  maturity. 

G.  This  imprudent  preference,  joined  to  a thousand  other  illegal  eva- 
sions of  justice,  at  last  impelled  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester, 
to  attempt  an  innovation  in  the  government,  and  to  wrest  the  sceptre 
from  the  feeble  hand  that  held  it.  This  nobleman  was  the  son  of  the 
famous  general  who  commanded  against  the  Albigenses,  a sect  of 
enthusiasts  that  had  been  destroyed  some  time  before  in  the  kingdom 
of  Savoy.  He  was  married  to  the  king's  sister;  and  by  his  power  and 
address  was  possessed  of  a strong  interest  in  the  nation,  having  gained 
equally  the  affections  of  the  great  and  the  little. 

7.  The  place  where  the  formidable  confederacy  which  he  bad  formed 
first  discovered  itself  was  in  the  parliament  house,  where  ..'.c  barons 
appeared  in  complete  armour.  The  king,  upon  his  entry,  asxed  them 
what  was  their  intention ; to  which  they  submissively  replied,  to  make 
jiim  their  sovereign,  by  confirming  his  power,  and  to  have  their  grie- 
vances redressed.  8.  Henry,  who  was  ready  enough  to  promise  wnat- 
ever  was  demanded,  instantly  assured  them  of  his  intention  to  give 
all  possible  satisfaction;  and,  for  that  purpose,  summoned  a parlia- 
ment at  Oxford,  to  digest  anew  plan  of  government,  and  to  elect  pro- 
per persons  who  were  to  be  intrusted  with  the  chief  authority..  This 
parliament,  afterwards  called  the  “ mad  parliament,  ’ went  ex|>edi- 
tiously  to  work  upon  the  business  of  reformation.  9.  Twenty-four  ba- 
rons were  appointed,  with  supreme  authority,  to  reform  the  abuses 
of  the  slate,  and  Leicester  was  placed  at  their  head.  The  whole  stale 
in  their  hands  underwent  a complete  alteration;  all  its  former  officers 
were  displaced;  and  creatures  of  the  twenty-four  barons  were  put 
into  their  room.  They  not  only  abridged  the  aulhory  or  the  king,  but 
the  efficacy  of  parliament,  giving  up  to  twelve  persons  all  parliamen- 
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tary  power  between  each  session.  Thus  these  insolent  nobles,  after 
having  trampled  upon  the  crown,  threw'  prostrate  all  the  righlsof  the 
people,  and  a vile  oligarchy  was  on  the  point  of  being  established  for 
ever. 

10.  The  first  opposition  that  was  made  to  these  usurpations  was 
from  a power  which  but  lately  began  to  take  a place  in  the  consti- 
tution. The  knights  of  the  shire,  who,  for  some  time,  had  begun  to  he 
regularly  assembled  in  a separate  house,  now  first  perceived  those 
grievances,  and  complained  against  them.  They  represented  that 
their  own  interests  and  power  seemed  the  only  aim  of  all  their  de- 
crees ; and  they  even  called  upon  the  king's  eldest  son,  prince  Ed- 
ward, to  interpose  his  authority,  and  save  the  sinking  nation. 


Question)  for  Examination. 

1 . By  whom  was  the  interest  of  the  young  king  secured  ? 

2.  what  is  the  character  given  of  him ' 

3.  Who  were  his  favourites. 

4.  By  what  means  did  he  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  barons? 

6.  Who  attempted  an  innovation  in  the  government? 

7.  What  are  the  particulars  of  the  conspiracy  formed  by  the  harons? 

9.  In  whom  was  the  supreme  authority  sested? 

to.  By  whom  were  these  usurpations  opposed,  and  of  what  did  they  complain  ’ 


Penny  o?  Henry  111. 


SECTION  II. 

*•  The  fate  of  war,  capricious,  now  ordains 
That  EnwAitn,  HEnnY’s  son,  shall  break  his  chains.’' — Dinniv. 


t.  Imbecility . ».  weakness,  foolishness.  j 4.  Legislation,  i.  tlio  authority  of  making  laws 

3.  Combination,  t.  union,  league,  association.  6.  Kx'i genre*,  t.  pressing  went. 

Machinations  (mnk-ki-na-ttoni),  s.  malicious  j Em'iasai  ies,  s.  secrot  spies 
schemes.  | 7.  Impetuosity,*,  violence,  force. 

i.  (A.D.  1264.)  Prince  Edward  was  at  this  lime  about  twenly-lwn 
years  of  age.  The  hopes  which  were  conceived  of  his  abilities  and 
his  integrity  rendered  him  an  important  personage  in  the  transactions 
of  the  times,  and  in  some  measure  atoned  for  the  father’s  imbecility. 

• He  had,  at  a very  early  age,  given  the  strongest  proofs  of  courage, 
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ot  wisdom,  and  of  constancy.  At  first,  indeed,  when  applied  to,  ap- 
pearing sensible  of  what  his  falher  had  suffered  by  levity  and  breach 
of  promise,  he  refused  some  lime  to  listen  to  the  people's  earnest  ap- 
plication : but,  being  at  last  persuaded  to  concur,  a parliament  was 
called,  in  which  the  king  assumed  Ids  former  authority. 

2.  .This  being  considered  as  a breach  of  the  late  convention,  a civil 
war  ensued,  in  which,  in  a pitched  battle,  the  earl  of  Leicester  be- 
came victorious,  and  the  king  was  taken  prisoner,  but  soon  afler  ex- 
changed for  prince  Edward,  who  was  to  remain  as  a hostage  to  ensure 
the  punctual  observance  of  the  former  agreement. 

3.  With  all  these  advantages,  however,  Leicester  was  not  so  enti- 
rely secure,  but  that  he  still  feared  the  combination  of  the  foreign 
stales  against  him,  as  well  as  the  internal  machinations  -of  the  royal 
party.  In  order,  therefore,  to  secure  his  ill-acquired  power,  he  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  an  aid  till  now  entirely  unknown  in  Eng^ 
land,  namely,  that  of  the  body  of  the  people.  4.  He  called  a par- 
liament, where,  besides  the  barons  of  his  own  party,  and  several 
ecclesiastics,  who  were  not  immediate  tenants  ol  the  crown,  he  or- 
dered returns  to  be  made  of  two  knights  from  every  shire;  and  also 
deputies  from  the  boroughs,  which  hacl  been  hitherto  considered  as 
loo  inconsiderable  to  have  a voice  in  legislation.  This  is  the  first 
confused  outline  of  an  English  House  of  Commons.  The  people  had 
been  gaining  some  consideration  since  the  gradual  diminution  of  the 
force  of  the  feudal  system. 

5.  This  parliament,  however,  was  found  not  so  very  complying  as 
he  expected.  Many  of  the  barons,  who  had  hitherto  stedfaslly  ad- 
hered to  his  parly,  appeared  disgusted  at  his  immoderate  ambition ; 
and  many  of  the  people,  who  found  that  a change  of  masters  was 
not  a change  for  happiness,  began  to  wish  for  the  re-establishment  of 
the  royal  family.  C.  in  this  exigence , Leicester,  finding  himself  unable 
to  oppose  the  concurring  wishes  of  the  nation,  was  resolved  to  make 
a merit  of  what  he  could  not  prevent;  and  he  accordingly  released 
Prince  Edward  from  confinement,  and  had  him  introduced  at  West- 
minster-hall,  where  his  freedom  was  confirmed  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  barons.  But  though  Leicester  had  all  the  popularity  of 
restoring  the  prince,  yet  he  was  politic  enough  to  keep  him  still 
guarded  by  his  emissaries,  who  watched  all  his  motions,  and  frus- 
trated all  his  aims. 

7.  The  prince,  therefore,  upon  hearing  that  the  duke  of  Gloucester 
was  up  in  arms  in  his  cause,  took  an  opportunity  to  escape  from  his 
guards,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  parly.  A battle  soon  after 
ensued;  hut  the  earl’s  army  having  been  exhausted  by  famine  on  the 
mountains  of  Wales,  were  but  ill  able  to  sustain  the  impetuosity  of 
young  Edward’s  attack,  who  bore  down  upon  them  with  incredible 
fury.  During  this  terrible  day,  Leicester  behaved  with  astonishing 
intrepidity ; and  kept  up  the  spirit  of  (he  action  from  two  o’clock  in 
the  morning  till  nine  at  night.  8.  At  last,  his  horse  being  killed  under 
him,  he  was  compelled  to  fight  on  foot;  and,  though  he  demanded 
quarter,  yet  the  adverse  parly  refused  it,  with  a barbarity  common 
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enough  in  the  limes  we  are  describing.  The  old  king  placed  in  the 
front  of  the  battle, 
was  soon  wounded  in 
the  shoulder ; and, 

/lot  being  known  by 
his  friends,  he  was  on 
the  point  of  being 
killed  by  a soldier; 
but  crying  out,  ‘‘1  ain 
Henry  of  Winchester, 
the  king!”  he  was 
saved  by  a knight  of 
the  royal  army. 

9.  Prince  Edward, 
hearing  the  voice  of 
his  father,  instantly  ran  to  the  spot  where  he  lay,  and  had  him  con- 
ducted to  a place  of  safely.  The  body  of  Leicester,  being  found  amoug 
the  dead,  was  barbarously  inangled  by  one  Roger  Mortimer;  and 
then,  with  an  accumulation  of  inhumanity,  sent  to  the  wretched 
widow,  as  a testimony  of  the  royal  parly’s  success. 

10.  This  victory  proved  decisive;  and  the  prince,  having  thus  res- 
tored peace  to  the  kingdom,  found  his  affairs  so  lirmly  established 
that  he  resolved  upon  taking  the  cross,  which  was  at  that  lime  the 
highest  object  of  human  ambition.  In  pursuance  of  this  resolution, 
Edward  sailed  from  England  with  a large  army,  and  arrived  at  the 
camp  of  Lewis,  king  of  France,  which  lay  before  Tunis,  where  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  hear  of  that  good  monarch's  death  before  his 
arrival.  The  prince,  however,  no  way  discouraged  by  this  event, 
continued  his  voyage,  and  arrived  at  Ihe  Holy  Land  in  safety. 

11.  He  was  scarcely  departed  upon  this  pious  expedition,  when 
the  health  of  the  old  king  began  to  decline;  and  he  found  not  only 
his  own  constitution,  hut  also  that  of  the  stale,  in  such  a dangerous 
situation,  that  he  wrote  letters  to  his  son,  pressing  him  to  return  with 
all  despatch.  12.  A*  last,  being  overcome  with  the  cares  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  infirmities  of  age,  he  ordered  himself  to  be  removed, 
by  easy  journeys,  from  St.  Edmunds  to  Westminster,  and  that  same 
night  expired,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifty-seventh 
of  his  reign ; the  longest  to  he  met  with  in  the  annals  of  England, 
until  that  of  George  the  Third 

’ The  interest  paid  in  this  reign  for  money  in  the  East  Indies,  amounted,  it  is 
said,  to  twenty-live,  and  even  sometimes  to  thirty  six  per  cent.  But  instances 
occurred  in  England  of  fifty  per  cent,  being  paid  for  money.  No  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  the  Jews,  who  were  the  only  money-lenders,  should  he  tempted  to  stay 
in  the  kingdom,  notwithstanding  the  grievous  extortions  that  were  practised  on  them. 

Henry  granted  a charter  to  the  town  of  Newcastle,  in  which  he  gave  the  inhabitants 
a licence  to  dig  coal 

The  houses  of  the  city  of  London  were  till  this  pciiod  mostly  thatched  with 
straw;  for  it  appears  that  an  order  was  issued,  that  all  houses  therein  should  be 
covered  w ith  tiles  or  slate,  instead  of  straw  : more  especially  such  as  stood  in  the 
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Questions  for  Examination. 

i wlial  were  llie  circumstances  which  warranted  the  hopes  conceived  by  Prince 
Henry? 

•I.  What  was  the  result  of  the  battle  between  the  king  and  l^icester? 

3,  4.  By  what  means  did  Leicester  endeavour  to  secure  his  power? 

5.  Did  the  parliament  comply  with  his  wishes? 

6.  Why  did  Leicester  resolve  to  release  prince  Edward? 

7.  8,  9.  Can  you  relate  the  circumstances  which  took  place  in  the  action  between 
. prince  Edward  and  Leicester? 

10.  What  were  Edward’s  determination  and  conduct  after  this  victory? 

■ i . During  Edward’s  absence,  wlial  was  the  situation  of  the  king  and  the  nation  ? 

1 2.  At  what  age  did  Henrvdie?  and  how  long  did  he  reign? 


4 


Soldiers  of  tho  13th  century. 


CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 

A.O. 

Michael  VIII 1259 


Popes.  a. n. 

Honoriuslll 1216 

Gregory  IX. 1227 

CelcstinclV I24i 

Innocent  IV 1243 

Alexander  IV 1254 

Urban  IV 1261 

Clement  IV 1265 

Gregory  X 1271 

Emperors  of  the  East. 

Theodore  1 1204 

John  III 1222 

Theodore  II 1225 

John  IV 1259 


Emperor  of  the  West. 

Frederick  II 1211 

Kings  of  France. 

Philip  II :.  1180 

Louis  VIII 1223 

St.  Louis  IX, 1226 

Philip  HI..'. 1270 

Kings  of  Portugal. 

Alphonsus  III  1202 

Sancho  II 1233 


A.D. 

Alphonsus  IV 1247 

Kings  of  Denmark. 

Waldemar 1202 

Eric  VI 1240 

Abel  1 1250 

Christopher  1 1252 

Eric  VIII .1259 

King  of  Sweden. 
Waldemar 1250 

Kings  of  Scotland. 

Alexander  II 1214 

Alexander  111 1249 


best  streets,  which  were  then  but  few  in  comparison  with  the  present .-  for  where 
Cheapside  now  stands  ( which  is  the  heart  of  the  city ) was  at  that  time  a Held,  the 
principal  part  of  the  city  lying  more  eastward.  From  Temple  Bar  to  the  city  ( then 
the  village ) of  Westminster,  where  the  Strand  now  stands,  was  no  more  than  a 
mere  highway  or  country  road,  having,  however,  many  noblemen’s  houses  and 
gardens  adjoining  to  it;  which  have  since  given  names  to  streets  there  erected. 
This,  indeed,  was  the  rase  in  several  subsequent  reigns. 
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EMINENT  PERSONS. 

Richard  Magnus,  Edmund  of  Abington,  Boniface  and  Robert  Kilwarhy,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  earl  of  Pembroke,  protector ; Hubert  dc  Burgh,  a great 
statesman,  and  governor  of  Dovor  castle,  where  be  bravely  stood  a long  siege ; 
Peter  des  Roches,  a Poictevin,  bishop  of  Winchester  and  lord  Chancellor1;  Simon 
de  Montfort,  founder  of  the  House  of  Commons;  Roger  Bacon,  a philosopher 
( 1214 — 1294  );  Matthew  Pari3,  a monk  and  celebrated  historian;  and  Practon, 
a lawyer. 


1 In  the  reigns  of  the  earlier  Norman  kings  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  usually  a 
clcrgymun;  and  was  frequently  styled  the  keeper  of  the  king’s  conscience.  The 
Court  of  Chancery  did  not  exist  under  the  Saxon  dynasty. 


A Nobio  in  Hunting  Costume. 
[Reign  of  Henry  III.) 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
EDWARD  I.. 


“ The  red  cross  flies  in  Holy  I.and, 

The  Saracen  his  crescent  waves. 

And  English  Edward's  gallant  band 
Seek  proud  renown,  or  glorious  graves.”— Dibdik 


1.  Moham'medan,  s.  a follower  of  the  religion 
of  Mnhiun'raed. 

* Transferred,  piirt.  made  over  to  another. 

3 Insurrections,  * rebellions. 

Animosity,  s.  hatred,  dislike 


4.  Un  contaminated,  a.  pure,  not  corrupted. 

5.  Hul'warks,  t fortifications. 

7.  Incur'sire.  a invading. 

It.  Competitors.  * rival  candidates. 

13.  Ilom'age,  a.  respect,  obodienee. 


1.  (A.D.  1272).  While  the  unfortunate 
Henry  was  thus  vainly  struggling  with 
the  ungovernable  spirit  of  his  subjects, 
his  son  and  successor,  Edward  was 
employed  in  the  holy  wars,  where  lie 
revived  the  glory  of  the  English  name, 
and  made  the  enemies  of  Christianity 
tremble.  He  was  stabbed,  however,  by 
one  of  those  Mohammedan  enthusiasts, 
called  Assassins,  ashe  was  one  day  sitting 
in  his  tent,  and  was  cured  not  without 
great  difficulty.  2.  Some  say  that  he 
owed  his  safely  to  the  piety  of  Eleanora, 
Eleanor*.  Iiis  wife,  who  sucked  the  poison  from 

Ihe  wound  to  save  his  life,  at  the  hazard  of  her  own.  1 hough  the  death 


1 From  the  great  length  and  slenderness  of  his  legs,  he  was  surnamed  Ltmgshanki. 
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of  the  lale  king  happened  while  the  successor  was  so,  far  from  home, 
yet  measures  had  been  so  well  taken,  that  the  crown  was  transferred 
with  the  greatest  tranquillity. 

3.  As  Edward  was  now  come  to  an  undisputed  throne,  the  oppo- 
site interests  were  proportionally  feeble.  The  barons  were  ex- 
hausted by  long  and  mutual  dissensions;  the  clergy  were  divided 
in  their  interests,  and  agreed  only  in  one  point,  to  hate  the  pope, 
who  had  for  some  lime  drained  them  with  impunity ; the  people,  by 
some  insurrections  against  the  convents,  appeared  to  hate  the  clergy 
with  equal  animosity.  But  these  disagreeing  orders  concurred  in  one 
point,  that  of  esteeming  and  reverencing  the  king,  who  therefore  thought 
this  the  most  favourable  conjuncture  for  uniting  England  with  Wales. 
4.  The  Welsh  had  for  many  ages  enjoyed  their  own  laws,  language,  cus- 
toms, and  opinions.  They  were  the  remainsof  the  ancient  Britons,  who 
had  escaped  Roman  and  Saxon  invasions,  and  still  preserved  their  free.- 
dom  and  their  country  uncontaminated  by  the  admission  of  foreign 
conquerors.  5.  But  as  they  were,  from  their  number,  incapable  of  with- 
standing their  more  powerful  neighbours  on  the  plain,  their  chief 
defence  lay  in  Hie  inaccessible  mountains,  those  natural  bulwarks  of 
the  country.  Whenever  England  was  distressed  by  factions  at  home, 
or  its  forces  called  off  hy  wars  abroad,  the  Welsh  made  it  a constant 
practice  to  pour  in  their  irregular  troops,  and  lay  the  open  country 
waste  wherever  they  came.  (>.  Nothing  could  be  more  pernicious  to 
a courtry  than  several  neighbouring  independant  principalities,  under 
different  commanders,  and  pursuing  different  interests;  the  mutual 
jealousies  of  such  were  sure  to  harass  the  people;  and,  whenever  vic- 
tory was  purchased,  it  was  always  at  the  expense  of  the  general  wel- 
fare. 7.  Sensible  of  this,  Edward  had  long  wished  to  reduce  that 
incursive  people,  and  had  ordered  Llewelyn  to  do  homage  for  his 
territories ; which  summons  the  Welsh  prince  refused  to  obey,  unless 
the  king’s  own  son  should  be  delivered  as  a hostage  for  his  safe  return. 
The  king  was  not  displeased  at  this  refusal,  as  it  served  to  give  him  a 
pretext  for  his  intended  invasion.  He  therefore  levied  an  army  against 
Llewelyn,  and  marched  intohiscounlry  with  certain  assurance  of  success 

8.  Upon  the  approach  of  Edward,  the  Welsh  prince  took  refuge 
among  the  inaccessible  mountains  of  Snowdon ',  and  there  resolved 
to  maintain  his  ground,  without  trusting  to  the  chance  of  a battle. 
These  were  the  steep  retreats  that  had  for  many  ages  defended  his 
ancestors  against  all  the  attempts  of  the  Roman  and  Saxon  conquerors. 
But  Edward,  equally  vigorous  and  cautious,  having  explored  every 
part  of  his  way,  pierced  into  the  very  centre  of  Llewelyn’s  territories, 
and  approached  the  W’elsh  army  in  its  vast  retreats.  9.  Here,  alter 
extorting  submission  from  the  Welsh  prince,  the  king  retired.  But  an 
idle  prophecy,  in  which  it  was  foretold  by  Merlin,  that  Llewelyn  was 
to  be  the  restorer  of  Brutus’s  empire  in  Britain,  was  an  inducement 
sufficiently  strong  to  persuade  this  prince  to  revolt  once  more,  and 
hazard  a decisive  battle  against  the  English.  10.  With  this  view  he 

1 From  Ihe  summit  of  whieii  may  be  seen  part  of  Ireland.  Scotlifnd,  England, 

and  all  Norih  Wales. 
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inarched  into  Hadnorshire ; and,  passing  Ihe  river  Wye,  his  troops 
were  surprised  and  defeated  by  Edward  Mortimer,  while  he  himself 
was  absent  from  his  army,  upon  a conference  with  some  of  the  barons 
of  Dial  country.  Upon  his  return,  seeing  the  dreadful  situation  of  his 
affairs,  he  ran  desperately  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  and  quickly 
found  that  death  lie  so  ardently  sought  for.  David,  the  brother  of 
Ibis  unfortunate  prince,  soon  after  fell  in  the  same  cause;  and  with 
him  expired  the  independence  of  the  Welsh  nation,  A. I).  1282.  1 1.  It 
was  soon  after  united  to  the  kingdom  of  England,  and  made  a prin- 
cipality, and  given  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  king.  Foreign  conquest 
might  add  to  the  glory,  hut  this  added  to  the  felicity  of  the  kingdom. 
The  Welsh  are  now  blended  with  the  conquerors;  and,  in  the  revolu- 
tion of  a few  ages,  all  national  animosity  was  entirely  forgotten. 

12.  Soon  after,  the  death  of  Mar- 
garet, queen  of  Scotland,  gave  him 
hopes  of  adding  Scotland  also  to  his 
dominions.  The  death  of  this  prin- 
cess produced  a most  ardent  dispute 
about  the  succession  to  the  Scottish 
throne,  it  being  claimed  by  no  less 
tlianl  welvc  competitors.  The  claims, 
however,  of  all  the  other  candidates 
were  reduced  to  three,  who  were  the 
descendants  of  the  earl  of  Huntingdon 
by  three  daughters;  John  Hastings, 
who  claimed  in  right  of  his  mother, 
as  one  of  I lie  co-heiresses  of  llie  crown ; 

John  Italiol,  who  alleged  his  right,  as 
being  descended  from  Ihe  eldest  daughter,  who  was  his  grandmother ; 
and  Robert  liruce,  who  was  the  actual  son  of  the  second  daughter.  This 
dispute  being  referred  to  Edward’s  decision,  with  a strong  degree  of  assu- 
rance he  claimed  the  crown  for  him- 
self, and  appointed  Baliol  his  deputy. 

13.  Italiol  being  thus  placed  on  the 
Scottish  throne,  less  a king  than  a 
vassal,  Edward’s  lirst  step  was  suffi- 
cient to  convince  that  people  of  his 
intentions  to  stretch  the  prerogative 
to  the  utmost.  Upon  the  most  fri- 
volous pretence,  be  sent  six  different 
summonses  for  Baliol  to  appear  in 
London,  at  different  limes  in  one 
year ; so  that  Hie  poor  Scottish  king 
soon  perceived  that  he  was  possessed 
of  the  name  only,  but  not  the  autho- 
rity of  a sovereign.  Willing,  there- 
fore, to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  so 
troublesome  a master,  Baliol  revolt- 
ed, and  procured  the  pope’s  absolu- 
tion from  his  former  oath  of  homage. 
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14.  But  no  power  llie  Scots  could  bring  into  the  field  was  able  to  willi- 
' stand  the  victorious  army  of  Edward.  He  overthrew  their  forces  in 
many  engagements,  and  thus  becoming  undisputed  master  of  Hie  king- 
dom, he  look  every  precaution  to  secure  his  title,  and  to  abolish  those 
distinctions  which  might  be  apt  to  keep  the  nation  in  its  former  inde- 
pendence. Baliol  was  carried  a prisoner  to  London ; and  Edward  care- 
fully destroyed  all  records  and  monuments  of  antiquity  that  inspired  the 
Scots  with  a spirit  of  national  pride. 

Questions  for  Examination. 

I.  Whai disaster  betel  Edward  in  die  Holy  Land? 
u.  To  whose  care  is  it  said  lie  owed  his  life? 

3.  What  was  the  situation  of  the  kingdom  at  Edward’s  accession  ? 
t.  What  was  the  slate  of  die  Welsh  at  this  time? 

5.  What  was  the  constant  practice  of  the  Welsh  towards  England 1 

7.  What  method  did  Edward  pursue  to  reduce  Wales1 

8.  What  was  itR  success? 

9 What  induced  Llewelyn  again  to  revolt? 

10.  What  followed  this  defeat? 

1 1 . To  whom  was  the  princi|ialily  of  Wales  given  after  its  union  will:  England? 

12.  What  happened,  at  this  time,  lhalgave  Edward  hopes  of  adding  Scotland  to  his 

dominions? 

How  many  competitors  claimed  the  Scottish  throne?  and  what  were  the  names 
of  the  three  principal 1 

13.  What  method  did  Baliol  take  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Edward  ’ 

] t.  What  was  the  result  of  this  struggle  for  independence? 

SECTION  II. 

“ Still  arc  the  Scots  determined  to  oppose 
And  treat  intruding  Ed'.vaiid’s  ftiends  as  foes; 

Till  the  revengeful  king,  in  proud  array, 

Swears  to  make  Scotland  bend  beneath  his  sway.”—  Macdonald. 

1 . Tcr'minated,  part,  ended  5.  Pa'triotirm,  t.  the  loro  of  one’*  country. 

August',  ti.  great,  grand,  awful.  7.  Defec'tion,  s.  revolt. 

9.  Ag’rieulturo,  j.  tho  art  of  cultivating  the  13.  Fern'city, /.  *avagene*s.  cruelty. 

ground  15.  Delin'qucnts,  s ^ffendem,  people  who  hatre 

X.  Clause,  s.  n particular  s>ntcnm.  committed  crime. 

4.  Ple'nary,  «,  full  complete.  18.  Dys'entcry,  t.  a disease. 

t.  (A.l).  129C.)  These  expeditions,  however,  terminated  rather  in 
glory  than  advantage,  the  expenses  which  were  requisite  for  carrying 
on  the  war  were  not  only  burdensome  to  the  king,  but  even,  in  the 
event,  threatened  to  shake  him  on  his  throne.  In  order  at  first  to  set 
the  great  machine  in  motion,  lie  raised  considerable  supplies  by  means 
of  his  parliaments,  and  that  august  hotly  was  then  first  modelled  by 
him  into  the  form  in  which  it  continues  to  this  day.  2.  As  a great  part 
of  the  property  of  the  kingdom  was,  by  the  introduction  of  com- 
merce, and  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  transferred  from  the  ba- 
rons to  ttie  lower  classes  of  Hie  people,  so  their  consent  was  now 
thought  necessary  for  the  raising  any  considerable  supplies.  For  this 
reason  lie  issued  writs  to  the  sheriffs,  enjoining  them  to  send  to  par- 
liament, along  with  two  knights  of  the  shire,  (as  in  the  former  reign,) 
two  deputies  from  each  borough  within  their  county;  and  these  pro>- 
vided  with  sufficient  power  from  their  constituents  to  grant  such 
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demands  as  they  should  think  reasonable  for  the  safely  of  the  state. 
3.  One  of  the  first  efforts,  therefore,  was  to  oblige  the  king’s  council 
to  sign  the  Magna  Charla,  and  to  add  a clause  to  secure  the  nation 
lor  ever  against  all  impositions  and  taxes  without  the  consent  of  par- 
liament. This  the  king’s  council  (for  Edward  was  at  that  lime  in 
Flanders)  readily  agreed  to  sign;  and  the  king  himself,  when  it  was 
sent  over  to  him,  after  some  hesitation,  thought  proper  to  do  the 
same.  4.  These  concessions  he  again  confirmed  after  his  return  : and, 
though  it  is  probable  he  was  averse  to  granting  them,  yet  he  was  at 
last  brought  to  give  a plenary  consent  to  all  the  articles  that  were 
demanded  of  him.  Thus,  after  the  contest  of  an  age,  the  Magna  Charla 
was  finally  established  ; nor  was  it  the  least  circumstance  in  its  favour, 
that  its  confirmation  was  procured  from  one  of  the  greatest  and  bold- 
est princes  that  ever  swayed  the  English  sceptre. 

6.  In  the  mean  time  William  Wallace  ',  so  celebrated  in  Scottish 
story,  attempted  to  rescue  Scotland  from  the  English  yoke.  He  was 
the  younger  son  of  a gentleman  who  lived  in  the  western  part  of  the 
kingdom.  He  was  a man  of  a gigantic  stature,  incredible  strength, 
and  amazing  intrepidity  ; eagerly  desirous  of  independence,  and  pos- 
sessed with  the  most  disinterested  spirit  of  patriotism.  To  this  man 
had  resorted  all  those  who  were  obnoxious  to  the  English  govern- 
ment; the  proud,  the  bold,  the  criminal,  and  the  ambitious.  C.  These, 
bred  among  dangers  and  hardships  themselves,  could  not  forbear 
admiring  in  their  leader  a degree  of  patience  under  fatigue  and  famine, 
which  they  supposed  beyond  the  power  or  human  nature  to  endure; 
he  soon,  therefore,  became  the  principal  object  of  their  afTection 
and  their  esteem.  His  first  exploits  were  confined  to  petty  ravages, 
and  occasional  attacks  upon  the  English;  but  he  soon  overthrew  the 
English  armies  and  slew  their  generals. 

7.  Edward,  who  had  been  over  in  Flanders  while  these  misfortunes 
happened  in  England,  hastened  back  with  impatience  to  restore  his 
authority,  and  secure  his  former  conquest.  He  quickly  levied  the 
whole  force  of  his  dominions;  and  at  the  head  of  a hundred  thousand 
men  directed  his  course  to  the  north,  fully  resolved  to  lake  vengeance 
upon  the  Scots  for  their  late  defection. 

8.  A battle  was  fought  at  Falkirk,  in  which  Edward  gained  a com- 
plete victory,  leaving  twelve  thousand  of  the  Scots,  or  as  some  will 
have  it,  fifty  thousand,  dead  upon  the  field;  while  the  English  had 
not  a hundred  Slain.  A blow  so  dreadful  had  not  as  yet  entirely 
crushed  the  spirit  of  the  Scottish  nation;  and  after  a short  interval 
they  began  to  breathe  from  their  calamities.  9.  Wallace,  who  had 
gained  all  their  regards  by  his  valour,  showed  that  he  still  merited 
them  more  by  his  declining  the  rewards  of  ambition.  Perceiving 
how  much  he  was  envied  by  the  nobility,  and  knowing  how  preju- 
dicial that  envy  would  prove  to  the  interests  of  his  country,  he 
resigned  the  regency  of  the  kingdom,  and  humbled  himself  to  a pri- 
vate station.  10.  He  proposed  Cuminin  as  the  most  proper  person  to 

1 lie  was  of  an  ancient  family,  and  was  chosen  regent  of  Scotland  during  the 
captivity  of  Datiol. 
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supply  his  room ; and  (hat  nobleman  endeavoured  to  show  himself 
worthy  of  this  pre-eminence.  He  soon  began  to  annoy  the  enemy  ; 
and,  not  content  with  a defensive  war,  made  incursions  into  the 
southern  counties  of  the  kingdom,  which  Edward  had  imagined 
wholly  subdued.  They  attacked  an  army  of  English  lying  at  Roslin, 
near  Edinburgh,  and  gained  a complete  victory. 

11.  But  it  was.  not  easy  for  any  circumstances  of  had  fortune  to 
repress  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  king.  He  assembled  a great  tleet 
and  army;  and  entering  the  frontiers  of  Scotland,  appeared  with  a . 
force  which  the  enemy  could  not  think  of  resisting  in  the  open  field. 
Assured  of  success,  he  marched  along,  and  traversed  the  kingdom 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  ravaging  Hie  open  country,  taking  all  the 
castles,  and  receiving  the  submissions  of  all  Hie  nobles.  12.  There 
seemed  to  remain  only  one  obstacle  to  the  final  destruction  of  the 
Scottish  monarchy,  and  that  was  William  Wallace,  who  still  continued 
refractory,  and  wandering  with  a few  forces  from  mountain  to  moun- 
tain, preserved  his  native  independence  and  usual  good  fortune.  Rut 
even  their  feeble  hopes  from  him  were  soon  disappointed ; he  was 
betrayed  into  the  king's  hand  by  Sir  John  Monleilli  his  friend,  w horn 
he  bad  made  acquainted  with  the  place  of  his  concealment : being 
surprised  by  him  as  he  layasleep-in  I he  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow. 

13.  The  king,  willing  to  strike  the  Scots  with  an  example  of  seve- 
rity, ordered  him  lobe  conducted  in  chains  to  London,  where  he  was 
banged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  with  the  most  brutal  ferocity. 

Robert  Bruce  , who  had  been  one  of 
the  competitors  for  the  crown,  but  was 
long  kept  prisoner  in  London,  at  length 
escaping  from  his  guards,  resolved 
to  strike  for  his  country’s  freedom. 

14.  Having  murdered  one  of  the  king’s 
servants,  be  left  himself  no  resource  but 
to  confirm  by  desperate  valour  what  he 
had  begun  in  cruelly,  and  he  soon  ex- 
pelled such  of  the  English  forces  as  had 
fixed  themselves  in  the  kingdom.  Soon 
after,  he  was  solemnly  crowned  king, 
by  the  bishop  of  St.  Andrew’s,  in  the 
abbey  of  Scone;  and  numbers  flocked 
to  his  standard  resolved  to  confirm  his 
pretensions.  15.  Thus,  after  twice  conquering  the  kingdom,  and  as  often 
pardoning  the  delinquents;  after  having  spread  his  victories  in  every 
quarter  of  the  country,  and  receiving  the  most  bumble  submissions,  the 
old  king  saw  that  his  whole  work  was  to  begin  afresh,  and  that  nothing 
but  the  final  destruction  ot  the  inhabitants  could  give  him  assurance 
of  tranquillity.  But  no  difficulties  could  repress  the  ardent  spirit  of 
this  monarch,  who,  though  now  verging  towards  his  decline,  yet  re- 
solved to  strike  a parting  blow,  and  to  make  the  Scots  once  more 
tremble  at  bis  appearance.  1C.  He  vowed  revenge  against  the  whole 
nation ; and  averred  that  nothing  but  reducing  them  to  the  complete!! 


Robert  Bruce. 
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bondage  could  satisfy  his  resentment.  He  summoned  his  prelates, 
nobility,  and  all  who  held  by  knight’s  service,  to  meet  him  at  Carlisle, 
which  was  appointed  as  the  general  rendezvous  : and  in  the  mean 
time  lie  detached  a body  of  forces  before  him  to  Scotland,  under  the 
command  of  Aimer  de  Valence,  who  began  the  threatened  infliction 
by  a complete  victory  over  Bruce,  near  Methven,  in  Perthshire. 
17.  Immediately  after  this  dreadful  blow,  the  resentful  king  appeared 
in  person,  entering  Scotland  with  his  army  divided  into  two  parts, 
and  expecting  to  find,  in  the  opposition  of  the  people,  a pretext  for 
punishing  them.  But  this  brave  prince,  who  was  never  cruel  but 
from  motives  of  policy,  could  not  strike  the  poor  submitting  natives, 
who  made  no  resistance.  His  anger  was  disappointed  in  their  humi- 
liation; and  be  was  ashamed  to  extirpate  those  who  only  opposed 
patience  to  his  indignation.  18.  His  death  put  an  end  to  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  Scots,  and  effectually  rescued  their  country  from 
total  subjection.  He  sickened  and  died  at  Carlisle,  of  a dysentery,  en- 
joining his  son,  with  his  last  breath,  to  prosecute  the  enterprise,  and 
never  to  desist  till  he  had  finally  subdued  the  kingdom.  He  expired 
luly  7,  1307,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-fifth  of 
his  reign;  after  having  added  more  to  the  solid  interests  of  the  king- 
dom than  any  of  those  who  went  before  or  succeeded  him. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

l . Wlmt  circums tanccs  ted  to  the  modelling  !lio  parliament  into  its  present  form  ? 
•2.  What  was  the  manner  observed  in  framing  the  parliament? 

3.  What  was  one  of  their  first  efforts? 

4.  Was  the  king  at  first  favourable  to  the  measure  ? 

5.  By  whom  was  an  attempt  made  to  rescue  Scotland  from  the  F.nglish  yoke? 
fi.  Who  were  the  first  adherents  of  Wallace? 

■7.  With  what  number  of  troops  did  F.dward  march  towards  the  north  ? 

8.  Did  any  engagement  take  place  between  the  forces  of  Edward  and  Wallace? 
What  was  the  issue  of  this  engagement? 

9.  What  was  the  conduct  of  Wallace  afterwards? 

12.  In  wlmt  manner  was  Wallace  afterwards  surprised? 

13.  What  was  the  manner  of  hi?  death  ? 

it.  what  took  place  after  Bruce’s  escape  from  l,ondon  ' 

15.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  king  on  this  occasion  ? 

18.  Where  did  the  king  die?  and  what  enterprise  did  he  enjoin  his  son  to  prosecute? 


CONTEMPOUARY  SOVEREIGN'S. 

A.D.  ' 

Andronicus  II 1283 


Popes.  a.d. 

Gregory  X 1271 

Innocent  V 1276 

Adrian  V 1276 

John  XXI 1276 

Nicholas  111 1277 

Martin  IV. 1281 

Honorius  IV 1285 

Nicholas  IV 1288 

Celeslinc  V 1294 

Boniface  VIII 1294 

Benedict  XI 1303 

Clement  V *305 

Emperors  of  the  East. 
Michael  VUI 1259 


Emperors  of  the  West . 


Frederick  II 1 1212 

Kodolphus  1 1273 

Adolphus  of  Nassau.  1291 
Albert 1298 

Kings  of  France. 

Philip  III 1270 

Philip  IV 1285 

Kings  of  Portugal. 
Adolphus  III 1247 


A.n. 

Dennis 1275 

Kings  of  Denmark. 

Eric  VI 1 1259 

Eric  VUI 1286 

Kings  of  Sweden. 

Magnus  II 1279 

Birger  II 1299 

Kings  of  Scotland. 

Alexander  III 1246 

John  Baliul 1293 

Robert  Bruce 1306 


1 After  Ifie-death  of  Frederick  II.  there  was  an  interregnum  in  the  western  om- 
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EMINENT  PERSONS. 

John  Peckham,  Robert  Winchelsqa.  Waller  Reynolds,  and  John  Stratford, 
archbishops  of  Canterbury.  Richard,  carl  of  Cornwall.  Roger  Bigod,  earl  of 
Norfolk.  Humphry  Bohun,  carl  of  Hereford.  John  Plantagenet,  earl  of  Warwick. 
—Llewellyn;  Robert  Bruce— 1329  ; Baliol  ; Wallace  ; Sir  John  Monteilh,  his  false 
Iriend,  who  betrayed  him;  Aymar  do  Valence,  and  Cressingham,  leaders.  So 
odious  was  Cressingham  to  the  Scotch  that  they  Hayed  his  dead  body,  and  made 
his  skin  into  saddles  and  girths  for  their  horses. 


Waltham  Grow  erected  by  order  of  Kdwaid  I.  in  memory  of  hi*  Queen  Elranor*. 


pire  until  Kodolphus;  during  which  the  following  princes  cither  reigned,  or  were 
elected  : Conrad  111. ; William,  carl  of  Holland;  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall;  Ed- 
ward  IV.;  and  Alphonse,  king  of  Castile. — I.ockman. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

EDWARD  II., 

Sl'RHAMED  CAERNARVON. 


Born 

1*34. 


Died 

Sept.  21th, 
1327. 


Regan  to 
reign 

July  7,  1307 


Reigned 
20  }ears. 


“ Immersed  in  soft  effeminacy’s  down. 

The  feeble  prince  his  subjects’  good  neglects 
l*‘or  minions,  who  monopolize  the  crown, 

And  stain  the  sceptre  which  their  Vico  protects.” — Ribdis. 


2.  Pa'geantry,  j.  pomp.  «how.  | 6.  Impreg'nablo,  a.  unconquerable. 

5.  Com  binatien , , union  for  some  certain  pur-  1 Capituia’tion,  r.  rurnndcr  on  certain  term*, 
pose . I 

1.  (A.D.  1307.)  Edward,  surnained  Caernarvon,  from  llte  place  of  his 
birth,  was  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age  when  he  succeeded  his 
lather;  of  an  agreeable  figure,  of  a mild  harmless  disposition,  and 
apparently  addicted  to  few  vices.  But  he  soon  gave  symptoms  of  his 
unfitness  to  succeed  so  great  a monarch  as  his  fattier ; he  wa.  rather 
fond  of  the  enjoyment  of  his  power  than  of  securing  it,  and  lulled  by 
lire  flattery  of  his  courtiers,  he  thought  he  had  done  enough  for  glory 
when  he  accepted  the  crown. 

2.  Instead,  therefore,  of  prosecuting  the  war  against  Scotland,  ac- 
cording to  the  injunctions  he  had  received  from  his  dying  father,  lie 
look  no  steps  to  check  the  progress  of  Bruce ; his  march  into  that 
country  being  rather  a procession  of  pageantry  than  a warlike  expe- 
dition. 

3.  Weak  monarchs  are  ever  governed  by  favourites-,  and  the  first 
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Edward  placed  his  affections  upon  was  Piers  Gaveslone the  son  of 
a Gascon  knight,  who  had  been  employed  in  the  service  of  the  late 
king.  This  young  man  was  adorned  with  every  accomplishment  of 
person  and  mind  that  was  capable  of  creating  affection  ; but  he  was 
utterly  destitute  of  those  qualities  of  heart  and  understanding  that 
serve  to  procyre  esteem.  He  was  beautiful,  witty,  brave,  and  active; 
hut  then  he  was  vicious,  effeminate,  debauched,  and  trifling.  These 
were  qualities  entirely  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  young  monarch, 
and  he  seemed  to  think  no  rewards  equal  to  his  desert.  4.  Gaveslone, 
on  the  other  hand,  intoxicated  with  his  power,  became  haughty  and 
overbearing,  and  treated  the  English  nobility,  from  whom  it  is  pro- 
bable he  received  marks  of  contempt,  with  scorn  and  derision.  A 
conspiracy,  therefore,  was  soon  formed  against  him,  at  the  head  of 
which  queen  Isabel  and  the  earl  of  Lancaster,  a nobleman  of  great 
power,  were  associated. 

5.  It  was  easy  to  perceive  that  a combination  of  the  nobles,  while 
the  queen  secretly  assisted  their  designs,  would  be  too  powerful 
against  the  efforts  of  a weak  king  and  a vain  favourite.  The  king, 
timid  and  wavering,  banished  him(A.L).  1312)  at  their  solicitation, 
and  recalled  him  soon  after.  This  was  sufficient  to  spread  an  alarm 
over  the  whole  kingdom;  all  the  great  barons  flew  to  arms,  and  the 
earl  of  Lancaster  put  himself  at  the  head  of  this  irresistible  confede- 
racy. The  unhappy  Edward,  instead  of  attempting  to  make  resis- 
tance, sought  only  for  safely  : ever  happy  in  the  company  of  his 
favourite,  he  embarked  at  Teignmouth,  and  sailed  with  him  to  Scar- 
borough, where  he  left  Gaveslone  as  in  a place  of  safely,  and  then 
went  back  to  York  himself,  either  to  raise  an  army  to  oppose  his  ene- 
mies, or  by  his  presence  to  allay  their  animosity.  6.  In  the  mean  time, 
Gaveslone  was  besieged  in  Scarborough  by  the  earl  of  Pembroke; 
and  had  the  garrison  been  sufficiently  supplied  with  provisions,  the 
place  would  have  been  impregnable.  But  Gaveslone,  sensible  of  the 
1>ad  condition  of  the  garrison,  took  the  earliest  opportunity  to  offer 
terms  of  capitulation.  He  stipulated  that  he  should  remain  in  Pem- 
broke’s hands  as  a prisoner  for  two  months  -.  and  that  endeavours 
should  he  used  in  the  mean  lime  for  a general  accommodation.  7.  But 
Pembroke  had  no  intention  that  lie  should  escape  so  easily;  he  order- 
ed him  to  be  conducted  to  the  castle  of  Deddinglon,  near  Banbury, 
where,  on  pretence  of  other  business,  he  left  him  with  a feeble  guard, 
of  which  the  earl  of  Warwick  having  received  information,  attacked 
the  castle  in  which  the  unfortunate  Gaveslone  was  confined,  and 
quickly  made  himself  master  of  his  person.  The  earls  of  Lancaster, 
Hereford,  and  Arundel,  were  soon  apprised  of  Warwick’s  success,  and 
informed  that  their  common  enemy  was  now  in  custody  in  Warwick 
castle.  Thither,  therefore,  they  hastened  with  the  utmost  expedition, 
to  hold  a consultation  upon  the  fate  of  their  prisoner.  This  was  of 
no  long  continuance;  they  unanimously  resolved  to  put  him  to  death, 
as  an  enemy  to  the  kingdom,  and  gave  him  no  time  to  prepare  for 


1 Sec  Sliakspearo. 
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his  execution.  They  instantly  had  him  conveyed  to  a place  called 
Blacklow-hill,  where  a Welsh  executioner,  provided  for  that  purpose, 
severed  his  head  from  his  body. 

9.  To  add  to  Edward’s  misfortunes,  he  soon  after  suffered  a most 
signal  defeat  from  the  Scots  army  under  Bruce,  near  Bannockburn 
and  this  drove  him  once  more  to  seek  for  relief  in  some  favourite’s 
company.  10.  The  name  of  his  new  favourite  was  Hugh  de  Spenser, 
a young  man  of  a noble  English  family,  of  some  merit  and  very  en- 
gaging accomplishments.  His  lather  was  a person  of  a much  more 
estimable  character  than  the  son  ; he  was  venerable  for  his  years,  and 
respected  through  life  for  his  wisdom,  his  valour,  and  his  integrity. 
U.  But  these  excellent  qualities  were  all  diminished  and  vilitied  (rom 
the  moment  he  and  his  son  began  to  share  the  king’s  favour,  who  even 
dispossessed  some  lords  unjustly  of  their  estates,  in  order  to  accumu- 
late them  upon  his  favourite.  This  was  a pretext  the  king’s  enemies 
had  been  long  seeking  for  : the  earls  of  Lancaster  and  Hereford  flew 
to  arms;  sentence  was  procured  from  parliament  of  perpetual  exile 
against  the  two  Spensers,  and  a forfeiture  of  their  fortunes  and  estates. 
12.  The  king,  however,  at  last  rousing  from  his  lethargy,  took  the 
Held  in  the  defence  ofhis  beloved  Spenser,  and  at  the  head  of  thirty  thou- 
sand men  pressed  the  earl  of  Lancaster  so  closely  that  he  had  not  time 
to  collect  his  forces  together;  and,  flying  from  one  place  to  another, 
he  was  at  last  slopped  in  his  way  towards  Scotland  by  Sir  Andrew 
Harcla,  and  made  prisoner.  13.  Ashe  had  formerly  shown  little  mercy 
to  Gavestone  there  was  very  little  extended  to  him  upon  this  occa- 
sion. He  was  condemned  by  a court-martial;  and  led,  mounted  on  a 
lean  horse,  to  an  eminence  near  Pomfret,  in  circumstances  of  the 
greatest  indignity,  where  he  was  beheaded  by  a Londoner. 

14.  A rebellion,  thus  crushed,  served  only  to  increase  the  pride  and 
rapacity  of  young  Spenser;  most  of  the  forfeitures  were  seized  for  his 
use ; and  in  his  promptitude  to  seize  the  delinquents,  he  was  guilty  of 
many  acts  of  rapine  and  injustice*. 


Quettiom  for  Examination. 

1.  Wlial  was  the  disposition  of  Edward  II.? 

2.  What  was  his  conduct  in  regard  to  Scotland  ? 

3.  What  was  the  character  of  Gavestone,  the  king’s  lirsl  favourite? 

4.  Who  formed  a conspiracy  against  the  king? 


1 Near  Stirling.  Edward  was  so  sure  of  conquest,  that  he  brought  with  him  Wil- 
liam Baston,  a Carmelite,  and  a famous  poet,  to  celebrate  his  victory. 

7 In  the  year  1 3 1 5,  the  perpetual  rains  and  cold  weather  having  not  only  de- 
stroyed the  harvest,  but  produced  a mortality  among  the  cattle,  the  parliament  en- 
deavoured to  moderate  the  prices  of  provisions.  The  rates  established  were,  of  our 
present  money,  as  follows  : for  the  best  ox,  not  corn  fed,  'll.  8*.,  corn  fed,  31.  12*.; 
a fat  hog,  two  years  old,  to*  ; a tat  wether,  unshorn,  5*.,  shorn,  3*.  6 d.\  a fat  goose, 
seven-pence  half-penny;  a fat  capon,  ad. ; a fat  hen,  Id. ; two  chickens,  3 d. ; four 
pigeons,  3 d.\  and  twenty-four  eggs,  3d. 
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5.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  king  on  this  occasion-? 

C.  Where  was  Gavestono  besieged?  and  on  what  conditions  did  he  surrender 
himself? 

7,  8.  Were  these  conditions  observed?  and  what  was  the  conduct  of  the  nobles 
towards  him  ? 

9.  What  misfortunes  did  Edward  experience  in  Scotland  ? 
to.  Who  were  the  Spensers? 

n.  On  what  pretext  did  the  king’s  enemies  fly  to  arms? 

12.  How  did  the  king  acton  this  emergency? 

13.  What  was  the  manner  of  executing  the  earl  of  Lancaster? 


Silver  penny  of  Edward  II. 


SECTION  II. 

“ Mark  what  convulsions  heave  his  martyr'd  breast.”— Lewis. 


t Sane' tu ary,  s.  a place  of  safety.  I Minori'ty,  t . under  tlie  age  of  manhood. 

3.  Ignomm'jous,  a.  shameful,  dishonourable.  1 S.  Accel'crnte,  n.  to  hasten. 

3.  Deposition,  s.  depriving  of  the  throne,  de-  1 
• throning. 


i.  (A.D.  1325.)  Bui  he  was  now  to  oppose  a more  formidable  enemy 
in  queen  Isabella,  a cruel,  haughly  woman,  who  fled  over  to  France, 
and  refused  lo  appear  in  England 
till  Spenser  was  removed  from 
the  royal  presence, and  banished 
the  kingdom.  Ry  this  reply  she 
gained  two  very  considerable 
advantages ; she  became  popu- 
lar in  England,  where  Spenser 
was  universally  disliked;  and  she 
had  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  the 
company  of  a young  nobleman, 
whose  name  was  Mortimer, 
upon  whom  she  had  lately  placed 
her  affections,  and  whom  she 
indulged  with  all  the  familia- 
rities that  her  criminal  passion 
could  confer.  2.  The  queen’s 
court  now,  therefore,  became  a sanctuary  for  all  the  malcontents  who 
were  banished  their  own  country,  or  who  chose  to  come  over.  Ac- 
cordingly, soon  after,  accompanied  by  three  thousand  men-at-arms, 
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she  set  out  from  Dort 1 harbour,  and  landed  safely,  without  opposi- 
tion, on  the  coast  of  Suffolk.  She  no  sooner  appeared  titan  there 
seemed  a general  revolt  in  her  favour  : and  the  unfortunate  king 
found  the  spirit  of  disloyalty  was  not  confined  to  the  capital  alone, 
hut  diffused  over  the  whole  kingdom.  3.  He  had  placed  some  depen- 
dence upon  the  garrison  which  was  stationed  in  the  castle  of  Bristol, 
under  the  command  of  the  elder  Spenser;  but  they  mutinied  against 
their  governor,  and  that  unfortunate  favourite  was  delivered  up,  and 
condemned  by  the  tumultuous  barons  to  the  most  ignominious  death. 
He  was  hanged  on  a gibbet,  in  his  armour;  his  body  was  cut  in  pieces 
and  thrown  to  the  dogs;  and  his  head  was  sjent  to  Winchester,  where 
it  was  set  uppn  a pole,  and  exposed  to  the  populace. 

4.  Young  Spenser,  the  unhappy  son,  did  not  long  survive  his  father; 
he  was  taken,  with  some  others  who  had  followed  the  fortunes  of 
the  wretched  king,  in  an  obscure  convent  in  Wales,  and  the  merciless 
victors  resolved  to  glut  their  revenge  in  adding  insult  to  cruelly. 
The  queen  bad  not  patience  to  wait  the  formality  of  a trial,  but 
ordered  him  immediately  to  he  led  forth  before  the  insulting  popu- 
lace, and  seemed  to  take  a savage  pleasure  in  feasting  her  eyes  with 
his  distresses.  5.  The  gibbet  erected  for  his  execution  was  tidy  feel 
high;  his  head  was  sent  to  London,  where  the  citizens  received  it  in 
brutal  triumph,  and  fixed  it  on  the  bridge.  Several  other  lords 
also  shared  his  fate;  all  deserving  pity,  indeed,  had  they  not  them- 
selves formerly  justified  the  present  inhumanity  by  setting  a cruel 
example. 

C.  In  the  meantime  the  king,  who  hoped  to  find  refuge  in  Wales, 
was  quickly  discovered,  and  delivered  up  to  his  adversaries,  who 
expressed  their  satisfaction  in  the  grossness  of  their  treatment.  He 
was  conducted  to  the  capital,  amidst  the  insults  and  reproaches  of  the 
people,  and  confined  in  the  Tower.  A charge  was  soon  after  exhi- 
bited against  him,  in  which  no  other  crimes  but  his  incapacity  to 
govern,  his  indolence,  his  love  of  pleasure,  and  his  being  swayed  by 
evil  counsellors,  were  objected  against  him.  His  deposition  was 
quickly  voted  by  parliament;  he  was  assigned  a pension  for  his  sup- 
port ; his  son  Edward,  a youth  of  fourteen,  was  fixed  upon  to  succeed 
him,  and  the  queen  was  appointed  regent  during  the  minority.  7.  The 
deposed  monarch  survived  his  misfortunes  but  a short  lime;  he  was 
sent  from  prison  to  prison,  a wretched  outcast,  and  the  sport  of  his 
inhuman  keepers.  lie  had  been  at  first  consigned  to  the  custody  of 
the  earl  of  Lancaster;  but  this  nobleman  showing  some  marks  of 
respect  and  pity,  he  was  taken  out  of  Ids  hands  and  delivered  over  to 
lords  Berkeley,  Monlravers,  and  Gournay,  who  were  entrusted  with 
the  charge  of  guarding  him  a month  about.  8.  Whatever  his  treat- 


1 Dorl,  or  Dordrecht,  is  a city  of  Holland  situated  on  an  island  of  the  Meuse.  Ry 
an  irruption  of  the  river  Meuse,  in  1421.  3eventy-lwn  villages  and  one  hundred 
thousand  persons  were  lost.  It  is  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  malice  of 
a man,  who  wished  to  inundate  his  neighbour’s  ground,  by  destroying  the  dyke 
near  his  house. 
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ment  from  lord  Berkeley  might  have  been,  the  oilier  two  seemed 
resolved  that  he  should  enjoy  none  of  the  comforts  of  life  while  in 
their  cuslody.  They  practised  every  kind  of  indignity  upon  him,  as 
if  Iheir  design  had  been  to  accelerate  his  death  by  the  bitterness  of 
his  sufferings.  (A.D.  1 328.’'  But  when  his  persecutors  saw  that  his 
death  might  not  arrive,  even  under  every  cruelly,  till  a revolution  had 
been  made  in  his  favour,  they  resolved  to  rid  themselves  of  their 
fears  by  destroying  him  at  once.  9.  Accordingly  his  two  keepers, 
Gournay  and  Monlravers,  came  to  Berkeley  castle,  where  Edward  was 
then  confined,  and  murdered  him  by  a most  cruel  and  torturing 
process,  which  left  no  marks  of  external  violence. 


Tho  White  Tower,  aoutlh>ea>t  front 


Questions  for  Examination. 
i What  other  enemy  had  Edward  now  to  oppose? 

2.  Was  there  any  revolt  in  the  queen’s  favour?  and  by  whom  was  she  accom- 

panied? 

3.  What  happened  to  the  cider  Spenser? 

5.  In  what  manner  was  the  younger  Spenser  executed  ? 

What  were  the  proceedings  against  the  king? 

7.  Did  the  king  long  survive  his  misfortunes? 

8.  Can  you  relate  the  indignities  practised  upon  him? 

It.  What  was  the  manner  of  the  king’s  murder?  and  by  whom  was  it  committed  ? 
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CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 


Popes.  A.n. 

Clement  V 1305 

John  XXII 1316 

Emperor*  of  the  East. 

Andronicus  II 1283 

Andronicus  III  ....  1320 

Emperors  of  the  West. 

Albert  1 1298 

Henry  VIII 1304 


A.U. 

; Lewis  IV 1314 

Kings  of  Frame. 

Philip  IV, 1285 

| Lewis  X 1314 

Philip  V 1316 

Charles  IV 1322 

Kings  of  Portugal. 

Dennis 1272 

Alphonsus  IV 1325 


Kings  of  Denmark. 

A.D. 

Eric  VIII 1286 

Christopher  II 1 3 1 s» 

Kings  of  Sweden. 

Berger  II 1290 

Magnus  111 1320 

King  of  Scotland. 
Robert  Bruce 1306 


EMINENT  PERSONS. 

Piers  Caveston— 1312 ; and  the  twro  Spensers,  favourites  of  the  king;  John 
Olford;  archbishop  or  Canterbury ; Thomas  Plantagenet,  carl  of  Lancaster,  the 
flrst prime  minister;  Gournay  and  Montravevs,  who  murdered  the  king;  Roger, 
lord  Mortimer ; Baston,  a Carmelite  friar,  whom  Edward  had  taken  to  Bannock- 
burn to  celebrate  his  victory— he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Scotch,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  write  verses  on  Edward’s  overthrow ; earl  of  Pembroke ; Duns  Scotus,  a 
celebrated  theologian 


H vai  during  this  reign  that  Pope  Clement  V abolished  tho  Order  of  the  Knights  Templars. 
The  above  engraving  represents  a knight  in  the  costume  of  the  Order 
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EDWARD  III., 

SUKNAMKD  WINDSOIt. 


Dorn 

1312. 


Bogun  to 
reign 

Sept  22nd 
1327. 


Died 

Juno  Slut, 
1377. 


Reigned 
nearly 
50  years. 


SECTION  I. 


“ Willi  form  and  aspect  to  command  respect, 

With  mind,  desert,  and  talent  to  protect, 

Edwaiid  presents  a model  to  adtniro 
His  subjects'  hearts  before  their  sovereign  bend, 
The  widow’s  guardian,  and  the  orphan’s  sire; 

Foe  to  the  vicious,  to  the  good  a friend.” — IHboin 


3.  Usurp'er.  t . one  who  Miles  that  which  U not  4.  Snbtcrrn'ncous,  a.  under  ground, 
his  own. 


1.  (A.D.  1327.)  The  parliament  by  which  young  Edward  was  raised 
to  the  throne,  during  the  life  of  Itis  father,  appointed  twelve  persons 
as  his  privy  council,  to  direct  the  operations  of  government.  Mortimer, 
the  queen’s  paramour,  who  might  naturally  he  set  down  as  one  ol 
the  members,  artfully  excluded  himself,  tinder  a pretended  show  of 
moderation  : lint  at  the  same  lime  he  secretly  influenced  all  the 
measures  that  came  under  their  deliberation.  2.  He  caused  the  greater 
part  of  the  royal  revenues  to  be  settled  on  llie  queen  dowager,  and 
he  seldom  took  the  trouble  to  consult  the  ministers  of  government  in 
any  public  undertaking.  The  king  himself  was  even  so  besieged  by 
the  favourite's  creatures,  that  no  access  could  he  procured  to  him, 
and  the  whole  sovereign  authority  was  shared  between  Mortimer  and 
the  queen,  who  took  no  care  to  conceal  her  criminal  attachment. 
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3.  At  length,  however,  Edward  was  resolved  to  shake  off  an  au- 
thority that  was  odious  to  the  nation,  and  particularly  restrictive 
upon  him.  But  such  was  the  power  of  the  favourite,  that  it  required 
as  much  precaution  to  overturn  the  usurper  as  to  establish  the  throne. 
The  queen  and  Mortimer  had  for  some  time  chosen  the  castle  of  Not- 
tingham for  the  place  of  their  residence,  it  was  strictly  guarded,  the 
gates  locked  every  evening,  and  the  keys  carried  to  the  queen.  4.  It 
was  therefore  agreed  between  the  king  and  some  of  the  barons,  who 
secretly  entered  into  his  designs,  to  seize  upon  them  in  the  fortress ; 
and  for  that  purpose  Sir  William  Bland,  the  governor,  was  induced 
to  admit  them  by  a secret  subterraneous  passage,  which  had  been 
formerly  contrived  for  an  outlet,  hut  was  now  hidden  with  rubbish, 
and  known  only  to  one  or  two.  It  was  by  this,  therefore,  that  the 
noblemen  in  the  king’s  interest  entered  in  the  night;  and  Mortimer, 
without  having  it  in  his  power  to  make  any  resistance,  was  seized  in 
apartments  adjoining  those  of  the  queen.  5.  It  was  in  vain  that  she 
endeavoured  to  protect  him;  in  vain  she  entreated  them  to  spare  her 
“gentle  Mortimer; ” the  barons,  deaf  to  her  entreaties,  denied  her 
that  pity  which  she  had  so  often  refused  to  others.  Her  paramour  was 
condemned  by  the  parliament,  which  was  then  sitting,  without  being 
pencilled  to  make  his  defence,  or  even  examining  a witness  against 
him.  He  was  hanged  on  a gibbet,  at  a place  called  Elms,  about  a mile 
from  London,  where  his  body  was  left  hanging  for  two  days  after, 
(i.  The  queen,  who  certainly  was  the  most  culpable,  was  shielded  by 
the  dignity  of  her  station,  she  was  only  disgraced  from  all  share  of 
power,  and  confined  for  life  in  the  castle  of  Bisings,  with  a pension  of 
three  thousand  pounds  a-year.  From  this  confinement  she  was  never 
after  set  free;  and  though  the  king  annually  paid  her  a visit  of  decent 
ceremony,  yet  she  found  herself  abandoned  to  universal  contempt  and 
detestation;  and  continued  for  about  twenty-five  years  after,  a 
miserable  monument  of  blighted  ambition. 

7.  In  order  still  more  to  secure  the  people's  affections,  Edward  made 
a successful  irruption  into  Scotland,  in  which  in  one  battle,  fought  at 
Hallidown-hill,  about  thirty  thousand  of  the  Scots  were  slain.  Soon 
after,  he  turned  his  arms  against  France,  which  was  at  that  time  par- 
ticularly unfortunate.  Three  sons  of  Philip  the  Fair,  in  full  parliament, 
accused  their  wives  of  adultery ; and,  in  consequence  of  this  accusa- 
tion, they  were  condemned  and  imprisoned  for  life.  8.  Lewis  Hulin, 
successor  to  the  crown  of  France,  caused  his  wife  to  be  strangled,  and 
her  lovers  to  be  flayed  alive.  After  his  death,  as  he  left  only  a daughter, 
his  next  brother,  Philip  the  Tall,  assumed  the  crown  in  prejudice  of 
the  daughter,  and  vindicated  his  title  by  the  Salic  law,  which  laid  it 
down  that  no  female  should  succeed  to  the  crown.  Edward,  however, 
urged  his  pretensions,  as  being,  by  his  mother  Isabella,  who  was 
daughter  to  Philip  the  Fair,  and  sister  to  the  last  three  kings  of 
France,  rightful  heir  to  the  crown.  But  first  he,  consulted  his  parlia- 
ment in  a formal  manner,  on  the  propriety  of  the  undertaking,  obtain- 
ed their  approbation,  received  a proper  supply  of  wool,  which  he 
intended  to  barter  w ith  the  Flemings;  and  being  attended  by  a body 
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of  English  forces,  and  several  of  his  nobility,  lie  sailed  into  Flanders, 
big  with  bis  intended  conquests. 

9.  The  first  great  advantage  gained  by  the  English  was  in  a naval 
engagement  on  the  coast  of  Flanders,  in  which  the  French  lost  two 
hundred  and  thirty  ships,  and  bad  thirty  thousand  of  their  seamen 
and  two  of  their  admirals  slain.  . 

10.  The  intelligence  of  Edward’s  landing,  and  the  devastation 
caused  by  bis  troops,  who  dispersed  themselves  over  the  whole  face 
of  the  country,  soon  spread  universal  consternation  through  the 
French  court.  Caen  was  taken  and  plundered  by  the  English  without 
mercy ; the  villages  and  towns,  even  up  to  Paris,  shared  the  same  fate ; 
and  the  French  had  no  other  resource,  but  by  breaking  down  their 
bridges,  to  attempt  putting  a stop  to  the  invader’s  career,  it.  Philip  VI., 
then  king  of  France,  was  not  idle  in  making  preparations  to  repress' 
the  enemy.  He  had  stationed  one  of  his  generals,  Godemar  de  Faye, 
with  an  army  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  Somme,  over  which 
Edward  was  to  pass;  while  he  himself,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred 
thousand  lighting  men,  advanced  to  give  the  English  battle. 

12.  As  both  armies  had  for  some  time  been  in  sight  of  each  other, 
nothing  was  so  eagerly  expected  on  each  side  as  a battle ; and  although 
the  forces  were  extremely  disproportionate,  the  English  amounting 
only  to  thirty  thousand,  the  French  to  a hundred  and  twenty  thousand, 
yet  Edward  resolved  to  indulge  the  impetuosity  of  his  troops,  and  to 
put  all  to  the  hazard  of  a battle.  He  accordingly  chose  his  ground 
with  advantage,  near  the  village  of  Crescy ',  there  determined  to  wait 
with  tranquillity  the  shock  of  the  enemy.  He  drew  up  his  men  on  a 
gentle  ascent,  and  divided  them  into  three  lines.  The  first  was  com- 
manded by  the  young  prince  of  Wales;  the  second  was  conducted  by 


A cannon  of  the  year  *.37" 


* Here  Ihe  king  of  Bohemia  was  slain,  and  the  motto.  “ Ich  dien,'  / terve,  was 
found  under  the  ostrich  feathers  which  he  wore  on  his  helmet.  Edward,  the  Black 
Prince,  adopted  this  motto,  and  it  has  ever  since  continued  to  he  the  motto  of  the 
prince  of  Wales.  At  this  battle,  cannon  were  first  made  use  of. 
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Ihe  earls  of  Northampton  and  Arundel;  and  the  third,  kept  as  a body 
of  reserve,  was  headed  by  the  king  in  person. 

13.  On  the  other  side,  Philip,  impelled  by  resentment,  and  con- 
fident of  his  numbers,  was  more  solicitous  in  bringing  the  enemy  to 
an  engagement  than  prudent  in  taking  measures  for  its  success.  He 
led  on  his  army  in  three  bodies  opposite  to  those  ot  the  English.  The 
first  line  consisted  of  fifteen  thousand  Genoese  cross-bow  men;  the 
second  body  was  led  by  the  king  of  France’s  brother;  and  he  himself 
was  at  the  head  of  a third. 


Question*  for  Examination 
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2.  By  whom,  and  in  what  manner,  were  the  operations  of  the  government  con- 
ducted ? 

4.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  king  at  this  time? 

5.  What  was  the  fate  of  Mortimer? 

What  was  the  queen’s  punishment? 

7.  In  what  undertaking  did  Edward  succeed? 

8.  What  is  the  Salic  law  ? 

!).  What  was  the  lirsl  advantage  gained  hy  the  English? 

10.  What  did  the  English  in  France? 

11.  What  preparations  did  the  king  of  France  make  to  oppose  Edward  ? 

12.  Where  did  Edward  choose  his  ground? 

How  did  he  draw  up  his  army?  and  who  conducted  it? 

13.  How  did  Philip  lead  on  his  army  ? 


SECTION  11. 

“ In  frequent  showers  their  shafts  the  archers  hail’d. 

In  headlong  charge  successive  hosts  assail’d  : 

But  motionless  as  his  own  island’s  rucks. 

Undaunted  Edward  met  their  furious  shocks.”—  COOKE. 

16.  Rnpa'cious.  a greed?. 


3.  Vet'erans,  s.  experienced  soldier* 
ft  Sa'tiate,  v.  to  satisfy,  to  appease. 


l.  (A.D.  1346.)  About  lliree  in 
the  afternoon,  the  famous  battle 
of  Crescy  began,  by  the  French 
king’s  ordering  the  Genoese  ar- 
chers to  charge;  but  they  were 
so  fatigued  with  their  march,  that 
they  cried  out  for  a little  rest 
before  they  should  engage.  The 
count  Alen?on, being  informed  of 
their  petition,  rode  up,  and  re- 
viled them  as  cowards,  command- 
ing them  to  begin  theironsetwilh- 
oul  delay.  Their  reluctance  to 
begin  was  still  more  increased  by 
a heavy  shower,  which  fell  at  that 
instant,  and  relaxed  their  bow- 
strings; so  that  the  discharge  they 
made  produced  but  very  little 
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effect.  2.  On  the  other  hand,  the  English  archers,  who  had  kept  llieir 
hows  in  cases,  and  were  favoured  by  a sudden  gleam  of  sunshine, 
that  rather  dazzled  the  enemy,  let  fly  their  arrows  so  thick,  and  with 
such  good  aim,  that  nothing  was  to  be  seen  among  the  Genoese  but 
hurry,  terror,  and  dismay.  The  English  archers  were  al  this  period 
considered  the  best  in  the  world,  and  long  maintained  their  supe- 
riority. The  cross-bow  was  used  as  well  as  the  common  bow,  but  the 
latter  was  the  favourite  English  weapon;  the  difference  between  them 
will  easily  be  understood  by  reference  to  the  accompanying  illustration. 

The  young  prince  of  Wales  had  presence  of  mind  to  take  advantage 
of  their  confusion,  and  to  lead  on  his  line  to  the  charge.  The  French 
cavalry,  however,  commanded  by  tbe  count  Alencon,  wheeling  round, 
sustained  the  combat,  and  began  to  hem  the  English  in.  3.  The  earls 
of  Arundel  and  Northampton  now  came  to  assist  the  prince,  who 
appeared  foremost  in  the  very  shock : and,  wherever  he  appeared, 
turned  the  fortune  of  the  day.  The  thickest  of  the  battle  was  now 
gathered  around  him,  and  the  valour  of  a boy  tilled  even  veterans  with 
astonishment:  but  their  surprise  at  his  courage  could  not  give  way 
to  their  fears  for  his  safety.  Being  apprehensive  that  some  mischance 
might  happen  to  him  al  the  end,  an  officer  was  dispatched  to  the 
king,  desiring  that  succours  might  be  sent  to  the  prince’s  relief.  4.  Ed- 
ward, who  had  all  this  lime,  with  great  tranquillity,  viewed  the  enga- 
gement from  a windmill,  demanded,  with  seeming  deliberation,  if  his 
son  were  dead ; but  being  answered  that  he  still  lived,  and  was  giving 
astonishing  instances  of  his  valour.  ‘‘Then  tell  my  generals,”  cried 
the  king,  “ that  he  shall  have  no  assistance  from  me;  the  honour  of 
the  day  shall  be  his;  let  him  show  himself  worthy  of  the  profession 
of  arms,  and  let  him  be  indebted  to  bis  own  merit  alone  for  victory.” 
This  speech  being  reported  to  the  prince  and  his  attendants,  insured 
them  with  new  courage;  they  made  a fresh  attack  upon  the  French 
cavalry,  and  count  Alencon,  their  bravest  commander,  was  slain.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  their  total  overthrow  : the  French,  being  now 
without  a competent  leader,  were  thrown  into  confusion;  the  whole 
army  took  to  flight,  and  were  put  to  the  sword  by  tbe  pursuers  without 
mercy,  till  night  stopped  the  carnage.  6.  Never  was  a victory  more 
seasonable,  or  less  bloody  to  the  English  than  this.  Notwithstanding 
the  great  slaughter  of  the  enemy,  the  conquerors  lost  but  one  squire, 
three  knights,  and  a few  of  inferior  rank. 

But  this  victory  was  attended  with  still  more  substantial  advan- 
tages; for  Edward,  as  moderate  in  conquest  as  prudent  in  his  me- 
thods to  obtain  it,  resolved  to  secure  an  easy  entrance  into  France 
for  the  future.  7.  With  this  view  he  laid  siege  to  Calais,  at  that  time 
defended  by  John  de  Vienne,  an  experienced  commander,  and  sup- 
plied with  every  thing  necessary  for  defence.  These  operations  though 
slow  were  at  length  successful.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  governor  made 
a noble  defence,  that  he  excluded  all  the  useless  mouths  from  the 
city,  which  Edward  generously  permitted  to  pass.  8.  Edward  resolved 
to  reduce  it  by  famine,  and  it  was  at  length  taken  after  a twelve 
months’  siege,  the  defendants  having  been  reduced  to  the  last  exlre- 
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mity.  lie  resolved  to  punish  the  obstinacy  of  the  townsmen  by  the 
death  of  six  of  the  most  considerable  citizens,  who  offered  themselves, 
with  ropes  round  their  necks,  to  satiate  liis  indignation;  but  he  spared 
their  lives  at  the  intercession  of  the  queen. 

9.  While  Edward  was  reaping  vic- 
tories upon  the  continent,  the  Scots, 
ever  willing  to  embrace  a favourable 
opportunity  of  rapine  and  revenge, 
invaded  the  frontiers  with  a numerous 
army,  headed  by  David  Bruce,  their 
king.  This  unexpected  invasion,  at 
such  a juncture,  alarmed  the  English, 
but  was  not  capable  of  intimidating 
them.  10.  Lionel,  Edward’s  son,  who 
was  left  guardian  of  England  during 
his  father’s  absence,  was  yet  too 
young  to  lake  upon  him  the  com- 
mand of  an  army;  but  the  victories 
on  the  continent  seemed  to  inspire  even  women  with  valour.  Phi- 
lippa, Edward’s  queen,  took  upon  her  the  conduct  of  the  field,  and 
prepared  to  repulse  the  enemy  in  person : accordingly,  having  made 
Lord  Percy  general  under  her,  she  met  the  Scots  at  a place  called 
Nevil’s  Cross,  near  Durham,  and  offered  them  battle,  it.  The  Scots 
king  was  no  less  impatient  to  engage ; he  imagined  that  he  might 
obtain  an  easy  victory  against  undisciplined  troops,  and  beaded  by  a 
woman.  But  he  was  miserably  deceived.  His  army  was  quickly  routed 
and  driven  from  the  field.  Fifteen  thousand  of  his  men  were  cut  to 
pieces;  and  he  himself,  with  many  of  his  noble  and  knights,  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  carried  in  triumph  to  London  A.D.  1346. 

12.  A victory  gained  by  the  Black  Prince,  near  Poictiers,  followed 
not  long  after,  in  which  John,  king  of  France,  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  led  in  triumph  through  London,  amidst  an  amazing  concourse 
of  spectators.  Two  kings,  prisoners  in  the  same  court,  and  at  the 
same  time,  were  considered  as  glorious  achievements;  but  all  that 
England  gained  by  them  was  only  glory.  Whatever  was  won  in 
France,  with  all  the  dangers  of  war,  and  the  expense  of  preparation, 
was  successively,  and  in  a manner  silently,  lost,  without  the  mor- 
tification of  a defeat. 

13.  The  English,  by  their  frequent  supplies,  had  been  quite  ex- 
hausted, and  were  unable  to  continue  an  army  in  the  field.  Charles, 
who  bad  succeeded  his  father  John,  who  died  a prisoner  in  the  Savoy, 
on  the  other  hand  cautiously  forbore  to  come  to  any  decisive  engage- 
ment; but  was  content  to  let  his  enemies  waste  their  strength  in  at- 
tempts to  plunder  a fortified  country.  When  they  were  tired,  he  then 
was  sure  to  sally  forth,  and  possess  himself  of  such  places  as  they 
were  not  strong  enough  to  defend.  H.  He  first  fell  upon  Ponthieu; 
the  citizens  of  Abbeville  opened  their  gates  to  him;  those  of  St.  Va- 
lois, Hue,  and  Croloy,  imitated  the  example;  and  the  whole  country 
was,  in  a little  time,  reduced  to  total  submission.  Tl»e  southern  pro- 
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vinces  were,  in  Ihe  same  manner,  invaded  hy  his  generals,  with  equal 
success;  while  Ihe  lilack  Prince,  de- 
stitute of  supplies  from  England,  and 
waslcd  hy  a cruel  and  consumptive 
disorder,  was  obliged  to  return  to 
his  native  country,  leaving  the  af- 
fairs of  the  South  of  France  in  a most 
desperate  condition.  1 5.  Hut  what 
of  all  other  things  served  to  cast  a 
gloom  over  the  latter  part  of  this 
splendid  reign,  was  the  approaching 
death  of  the  Hlack  Prince,  whose 
constitution  showed  hut  loo  mani- 
festly the  symptoms  of  a speedy  dis- 
solution. This  valiant  and  accom- 
plished prince  died  in  the  forty-sixth  T,1C Bll,ck 

year  of  his  age,  leaving  behind  him  a character  without  a single  ble- 
mish; and  a degree  of  sorrow  among  the  people  that  lime  could 
scarcely  alleviate. 

tfi.  The  king  was  most  sensibly  affected  hy  the  loss  of  his  son, 
and  tried  every  art  to  allay  his  uneasiness.  He  removed  himscll  en- 
tirely from  the  duties  and  burdens  of  the  stale,  and  left  his  kingdom 
to  he  plundered  hy  a set  of  rapacious  ministers.  He  did  not  survive 
the  consequences  of  his  had  conduct,  hut  died  about  a year  after  the 
prince,  at  Sheene,  in  Surrey,  deserted  hy  all  his  courtiers,  even  hy 
those  who  had  grown  rich  hy  his  bounty.  He  expired  in  the  sixly- 
nrtli  year  ofliis  age, and  fifty-first  of  his  reign,  A.L).  1377;  a prince  more 
admired  than  beloved  hy  his  subjects, 
and  more  an  object  of  their  applause  than 
their  sorrow. 

17.  It  was  in  this  reign  that  the  order 
of  the  Garter  was  instituted ; the  number 
was  to  consist  of  twenty-four  persons 
besides  the  king.  A story  prevails,  but 
unsupported  by  any  ancient  authority, 
that  the  countess  of  Salisbury,  at  a ball, 
happening  to  drop  her  garter,  the  king 
took  it  up,  and  presented  it  to  her  with 
these  words,  “ Ilonni  soft  qui  mal  y 
pense Evil  be  to  him  that  evil  thinks.” 

This  accident,  it  is  said,  gave  rise  to  Ihe 
order  and  the  motto  ',  A.D.  1319. 

Edward  left  many  children  hy  hisqueen 
Philippa  of  Uainault.  His  eldest  son, 

1 Some  do  aflirnie,  that  this  order  heganne  fyrsl  hy  king  Richard  Coeur  do  Lion, 
ut  the  siege  of  the  oilic  of  Acres,  where  in  his  great  neccssytic  llicro  was  hut 
twenty-live  knights  that  (lrmlye  and  surclyc  abode  hv  him,  where  lie  caused  all  of 
them  to  wear  thonges  of  blue  leylhcrc  nltouic  their  leggos,  and  afterwards  they 
■were  called  knights.” — Hast  ell's  Chronicle. 
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Hie  Black  Prince,  died  before  him;  bul  he  left  a son  named  Richard, 
who  sncceeded  lo  Ihe  throne  ' 


Question*  for  Examination. 

i . Describe  the  situation  and  conduct  of  the  Genoese  archers. 

'i.  What  circumstances  operated  in  favour  of  the  English  archers  ? 

What  advantage  did  the  prince  of  Wales  take  of  it? 
a.  What  astonishing  bravery  did  the  prince  display? 

t.  Wbat  answer  did  the  king  make,  when  he  was  requested  to  send  relief  to  the 
prince? 

ti.  How  many  did  the  English  lose  in  the  battle1 
s.  How  long  did  Edward  besiege  Calais? 
v.  What  did  the  Scots  in  the  mean  time  ? 
to.  What  female  prepared  to  repulse  the  enemy? 

1 1 . What  was  the  fate  of  the  Scotch  ? 

12.  What  did  England  gain  by  its  royal  prisoners? 

it.  What  obliged  the  Black  Prince  lo  return  to  England? 

15.  What  character  is  given  of  the  prince? 

17.  When  was  the  order  of  the  Garter  instituted  ? 

What  accident  is  said  to  have  given  rise  to  the  institution  of  this  order  ? 


CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 


Popes.  A.n. 

John  XXII... ■ 1316 

• Benedict  XII 1334 

Clement  VI 1342 

Innocent  VI 1352 

_(JrbanV 1362 

‘Gregory  XI 1370 

Emperor s of  the  East. 

Andronicus  III 1320 

John  V 1 34 1 

John  VI . 1355 

Emperors  of  the  West. 
Louis  IV.  1314 


a.d. 

Charles  IV.  1347 

Kings  of  France. 

Charles  IV 1322 

Philip  VI 1328 

John  I .. . . . 1350 

Charles  y 1364 

Kings  of  Portugal. 

AlphonsuslV 1325 

Pedro  1 1357 

Ferdinand  I.. 1367 

Kings  of  Denmark. 
Christopher  II 1319 


Waldcmar  III 

A.D. 

1340 

Olaus  III 

1375 

Kings  of  Sweden 

Magnus  III 

1320 

Albert 

1363 

Kings  of  Scotland. 

Robert  Bruce 

1306 

David  II 

1330 

Edward  Bahol 

1332 

David  11  (restored). . 

1342 

Robert  ( Stuart)  1 1 .. . 

1379 

> EMINENT  PERSONS. 

Thomas  Bradwardin,  Simon  Islip,  Simon  Langbam,  William  Whittlesey,  and 
Simon  Sudbury,  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  Edward,  the  Black  Prince  (1330-1376); 
earls  of  Arundel  and  Northampton,  Sir  Walter  Mauny  and  Sir  John  Chandos,' 
renowned  warriors ; Latimer,  the  lord  Chamberlain(  Sir  John  Mandeville  (1301- 
1372 ),  a celebrated  traveller. 


1 In  this  reign  the  statute  of  high  treason  was  iirsl  enacted.  St.  Stephen’s  Cbapel 
(late  the  House  of  Commons)  was  built,  and  Windsor  Castle  changed  from  a for- 
tress to  a palace. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

RICHARD  II., 


St'ftNAMKB  BORDEAUX. 


SECTION  I. 

“ Sprung  from  a sire  and  grandsireof  renown. 

Yet  he  was  scarce  deserving  of  a crown.”—  Ecebtom. 


*.  Kcon'omy,  t.  careful  management.  7.  Dem'agoguo,  /.  a ringleader  of  the  rabble. 

4.  Spokesman,*.  ;*  person  selected  on  any  pu-  Com'monages , s.  the  right  of  feeding  upon 

bile  occasion  lo  deliver  the  sentiments  of  n common. 

the  assembly  ; nn  orator.  13.  fcedi'tiom,  a.  factious,  tumultuous,  turbu-  ^ 

5.  Impunity,  *.  e emptirn  from  punishment  lent. 

a O 

t.  (A.D.  137?.)  Richard  the  Second  was  hul  eleven  years  old  when 
he  came  to  the  ihrone  of  his  grandfather,  and  found  the  people  dis- 
contented and  poor,  the  nobles  proud  and  rebellious.  As  he  was  a 
minor,  the  government  was  vested  in  the  hands  of  his  three  uncles, 
the  dukes  of  Lancaster,  York,  and  Gloucester;  and  as  the  late  king  trad 
left  the  kingdom  involved  in  many  dangerous  and  expensive  wars, 
which  demanded  large  and  constant  supplies,  the  murmurs  of  the 
people  increased  in  proportion.  2.  The  expenses  of  armaments  to 
face  the  enemy  on  every  side,  and  a want  of  economy  in  the  admi- 
nistration, entirely  exhausted  the  treasury ; and  a new  tax  of  three 
groats  on  every  person  above  fifteen  was  granted  by  parliament  as  a 
supply.  The  indignation  of  the  people  had  been  for  some  time  increas- 
ing; but  a lax  so  unequitable,  in  which  the  rich  paid  no  more  Ilian 
the  poor,  kindled  the  resentment  of  the  latter  into  a flame.  3.  It 
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began  in  Kssex,  where  a report  was  industriously  spread  that  the 
peasants  were  to  be  destroyed,  their  houses  burned,  and  their  farms 
plundered.  A blacksmith,  well  known  by  the  name  of  Wat  Tyler, 
was  the  lirst  that  incited  them  to  arms.  The  tax-gatherers,  coming  to 
this  man’s  house  while  he  was  at  work,  demanded  payment  for  his 


daughter,  which  he  refused,  alleging  she  was  under  the  age  mentioned 
in  the  act.  1.  One  of  the  brutal  collectors  insisted  on  her  being  a 
full-grown  woman,  and  behaved  in  the  most  indecent  manner.  This 
provoked  the  father  to  such  a degree,  that  be  instantly  struck  him 
dead  with  a blow  of  Ins  hammer.  The  slanders-by  applauded  his 
spirit,  and  one  and  all  resolved  to  defend  his  conduct.  He  was  con- 
sidered a champion  in  the  cause,  and  appointed  the  leader  and 
spokesman  of  the  people.  5.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  disorder  com- 
mitted by  this  tumultuous  rabble,  the  whole  neighbourhood  rose  in 
arms  : they  burned  and  plundered  wherever  they  came,  and  revenged 
upon  their  former  masters  all  those  insults  which  they  had  long  sus- 
tained with  impunity.  As  the  discontent  was  general,  the  insurgents 
increased  in  proportion  as  they  approached  the  capital.  The  llame 
soon  propagated  itself  into  Kent,  Hertfordshire,  Surrey,  Suffolk,  Nor- 
folk, Cambridge  and  Lincoln.  C.  They  .were  found  to  amount  to 
above  a hundred  thousand  men  by  the  lime  they  were  arrived  at 
Blackhealh.  At  the  head  of  one  party  of  these  was  Wat  Tyler,  who 
led  his  men  into  Smithfleld,  where  he  was  met  by  the  king,  who  in- 
vited him  to  a conference,  under  a pretence  of  hearing  and  redress- 
ing his  grievances.  Tyler,  ordering  his  companions  to  retire  till  hj 
should  give  them  a signal,  boldly  ventured  to  meet  the  king  in  lit » 
midst  of  his  retinue,  and  accordingly  began  the  conference.  7.  Thi 
demands  of  this  demagogue  are  censured  by  all  the  historians  of  the 
lime,  as  insolent  and  extravagant;  and  yet  nothing  can  be  more  just 
than  those  they  have  delivered  for  him.  He  required  that  all  slaves 
should  be  set  free,  and  all  commonages  should  be  open  to  the  poor 
as  well  as  the  rich ; and  that  a general  pardon  should  be  passed  for 
l he  late  outrages.  8.  Whilst  he  made  these  demands,  he  now  and 
then  lifted  up  his  sword  in  a menacing  manner;  which  insolence  so 


king’s  knights  riding  up,  dispatched  him  with  his  sword.  9.  The  mull— 
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neers,  seeing  llieir  leader  fall,  prepared  themselves  to  take  revenge, 
and  llieir  hows  were  now  bent  for  execution,  when  Richard,  though 
not  yet  quite  sixteen  years  of  age,  rode  up  to  the  rebels,  and  with 
admirable  presence  of  mind,  cried  out,  “ What,  my  people,  will  you 
then  kill  your  king?  lie  not  concerned  for  the  loss  of  your  leader; 
I myself  will  now  be  your  leader  -,  I myself  will  now  be  your  general; 
follow  me  now  into  the  field,  and  you  shall  have  whatever  you  de- 
sire.” The  awed  multitude  immediately  desisted  : they  followed  the 
king,  as  if  mechanically,  into  the  field,  and  there  he  granted  them  the 
same  charter  that  he  had  before  given  to  llieir  companions,  but 
which  he  soon  afterwards  revoked  in  parliament '. 

10.  Hitherto  the  king  had  acted  under  the  control  of  the  regency, 
who  did  all  they  could  devise  to  abridge  his  power.  However,  in  an 
extraordinary  council  of  the  nobility,  assembled  after  Easter,  he,  to 
the  astonishment  of  all  present,  desired  to  know  his  age ; and  being 
told  that  he  was  turned  of  two-and-twenly,  he  alleged  that  it  was 
time  then  for  him  to  govern  without  help ; and  that  there  was  no 
reason  that  he  should  be  deprived  of  those  rights  which  the  meanest 
of  his  subjects  enjoyed. 

11.  Being  thus  set  at  liberty  to  conduct  the  business  of  govern- 
ment at  discretion,  it  quickly  appeared  that  he  wanted  those  arts 
that  are  usually  found  to  procure  a lasting  respect;  he  was  fond  of 
luxurious  pleasures  and  idle  ostentation ; he  admitted  the  meanest 
ranks  to  his  familiarity  , and  his  conversation 
was  not  adapted  to  impress  them  with  a re- 
verence for  his  morals  or  abilities.  12.  The 

- cruelty  shown  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  who, 
upon  slight  suspicions,  was  sent  to  confinement 

1 Cower,  the  poet,  wrote  some  I.alin  verses  on  this 
rebellion,  part  of  which  are  here  inserted,  as  a spe- 
cimen of  the  literature  of  this  reign  ; nor  will  they  he 
less  acceptable,  wc  trust,  from  the  ludicrous  effect 
nroduced  by  putting  English  nick-names  into  a Latin 
dress .- 

4*  Warns  voe* t cui  Thom  a venit,  neque  Stmml  rctardat 
Batque,  Gibbe  simul,  IItkkf.  venire  subent. 

Collk  farit,  quem  UoBis'Juvat,  Document  a parnntes, 

('am  quibui  ad  damnum  Wills  roire  volat. 

Griggs  rapit,  dum  Davie  strepit.  comes  cst  quibus  Hnnm  . 

Lab*  i*  rt  in  medio  non  minor  esse  pa  tat. 

IIudde  ferit,  quem  Judrk  terit,  dum  Tibbs  juvatnr. 

Jacks  domosquo  viros  vellit,  ct  ense  nocat,'*  etc. 

Which  are  thu?  humorously  translated  by  Andrew*. 

^ **  Wat  cries,  Tom  flies,  nor  Svmrit*  stays  aside  ; 

And  R att  and  Gibb,  and  IIvkk,  they  summon  loud, 

CnnLiit  and  Bob  combustibles  provide. 

While  Will  the  mischief  forwards  in  the  crowd. 

Gat.r,  hnwls,  IIob  bawls,  and  Davy  Joins  the  cry. 

With  Last,  not  tho  least  among  tho  throng  ; 
llnnr.i  drubs.  June  scrubs,  while  Tip  stands  grinning  by, 

And  Jack  with  sword  and  firc-brund  madly  strides  along 
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in  Calais,  and  there  murdered  in  prison,  with  some  other  acts  equally 
arbitrary,  did  not  fail  to  increase  those  animosities  which  had  already 
taken  deep  root  in  the  kingdom.  The  aggrandizement  of  some  new 
favourites  contributed  still  more  to  make  the  king  odious-,  but  though 
he  seemed  resolved,  by  all  his  actions,  to  set  his  subjects  against 
him,  it  was  accident  that  gave  occasion  for  his  overthrow.  13.  The 
duke  of  Hereford  appeared  in  parliament,  and  accused  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  of  having  spoken  seditious  words  against  his  majesty  in 
a private  conversation.  Norfolk  denied  the  charge,  gave  Hereford 
the  lie,  and  offered  to  prove  his  innocence  by  single  combat.  As 
proofs  were  wanting  for  legal  trial,  the  lords  readily  acquiesced  in 
that  mode  of  determination-,  the  lime  and  place  were  appointed,  and 
the  whole  nation  waited  with  anxious  suspense  for  the  event.  14.  At 


length  the  day  arrived  on  which  the  duel  was  to  be  fought;  and  th£ 
championshaving  just  began  their  career,  the  king  stopped  the  combat, 
and  ordered  both  the  combalanls  to  leave  the  kingdom.  The  duke  of 
Norfolk  he  banished  for  life,  but  the  duke  of  Hereford  only  for  ten 
years.  Thus  the  one  was  condemned  to  exile  without  being  charged 
with  any  offence,  and  the  other  without  being  convicted  of  any  crime. 
The  duke  of  Norfolk  was  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  despondence 
at  live  judgment  awarded  against  him  : he  retired  to  Venice,  where, 
in  a little  time  after,  he  died  of  a broken  heart.  15.  Hereford’s  beha- 
viour on  this  occasion  was  resigned  and  submissive,  which  so  pleased 
the  king,  that  he  consented  to  shorten  the  date  of  his  banishment  four 
years;  and  he  also  granted  him  lelters-palent,  ensuring  him  the  en- 
joyment of  any  inheritance  which  should  fall  to  him  during  his  ab- 
sence ; but  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  the  great  duke  of  Lancaster, 
which  happened  shortly  after,  Richard  revoked  those  letters,  and  re- 
tained the  possession  of  the  Lancaster  estate  to  himself.  .A.U.  1398. 
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' ' Questions  for  Examination. 

I . At  what  age  and  under  what  circuinstances  did  Richard  come  to  tiie  throne? 
--  In  whose  hands  was  the  government  vested? 

3.  Who  was  the  first  person  that  excited  the  people  to  arms  ? 

5,  6.  What  disorders  were  committed  by  the  rebels?  and  who  was  their  leader? 
T.  What  conditions  were  required  from  the  king  by  Wat  Tyler  ? 

8.  By  whom  was  Wat  Tyler  slain  ? 

9.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  king  on  this  occasion  ? 

10.  Did  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  king  serve  to  make  him  respected  by  his 
subjects?  ' 

13.  What  gave  occasion  to  his  overthrow? 

M.  With  what  severity  did  the  king  treat  Norfolk  and  Hereford’ 


SECTION  II. 

••  Thus  when  you  see  this  land  by  faction  lost, 

Her  nobles  slain,  her  laws,  her  freedom  lost 
I.et  this  reflection  from  the  action  flow, 

• We' ne’er  from  foreign  foes  can  ruin  know  : 

Oh!  let  us  then  intestine  discord  shun, 

We  ne'er  can  be  but  by  ourselves  undone.” — Savage. 

10.  Pla'frool,  a.  notorious  I thi»  instance  it  i«  used  figuratively,  and  signifies 

12.  Del'ugeci,  pret.  drowned,  overflowed;  ( in  ] that  much  blood  was  spilt.) 

l.  (A.D.  1399.)  Such  complicated  injuries  served  to  inflame  the 
resentment  of  Hereford  against  the  king ; and  although  he  had  hitherto 
concealed  it,  he  now  set  no  bounds  to  his  indignation,  but  even  con- 
ceived a desire  of  dethroning  a person  who  had  shown  himself  so  un- 
worthy of  power.  Indeed,  no  man  could  be  better  qualified  for  an 
enterprise  of  this  nature  than  the  earl  of  Hereford;  he  was  cool, 
cautious,  discerning,  and  resolute.  2.  He  had  served  with  distinction 
against  the  inlidels  of  Lithuania ; and  he  had  thus  joined  to  his  othef 
merits  those  of  piety  and  valour.  He  was  stimulated  by  private  in- 
juries, and  had  alliance  and  fortune  sufficient  to  give  weight  to  his 
measures.  He  only  waited  the  absence  of  the  king  from  England  to 
put  his  schemes  into  execution;  and  Richard’s  going  over  into  Ire- 
land, to  quell  an  insurrection  there,  was  the  opportunity  he  bad  long 
looked  for. 

3.  Accordingly  he  instantly  embarked  at  Nantz,  with  a retinue  of 
sixty  persons,  in  three  small  vessels,  and  landed  at  Ravenspur,  in 
Yorkshire.  The  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  had  long  been  a mal- 
content, together  with  Henry  Percy,  his  son,  who,  from  his  ardent 
valour,  was  surnamed  Hotspur,  immediately  joined  Hereford  with 
their  forces.  After  this  junction  the  concourse  of  people  coming  to 
enlist  under  his  banner  was  so  great,  that  in  a few  days  his  army 
amounted  to  sixty  thousand  men. 

4.  While  these  things  were  transacting  in  England,  Richard  con- 
tinued in  Ireland  in  perfect  security.  Contrary  winds,  for  three  weeks 
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togellier,  prevented  his  receiving  any  news  of  Ihe  rebellion  which 
had  begun  in  his  native  dominions;  wherefore  upon  landing  al  Mil- 
ford Haven  with  a body  of  twenty  thousand  men.  be  saw  himself  in  a 
dreadful  situation,  in  the  midst  of  an  enraged  people,  without  any 
friend  on  whom  to  rely ; and  forsaken  by  those  who,  in  the  sunshine 
of  bis  power,  bad  only  contributed  to  fan  bis  follies.  5.  His  little 
army  gradually  began  to  desert  bim,  till  at  last  he  found  that  he  had 
not  above  six  thousand  men  who  followed  his  standard.  Thus  not 
knowing  whom  to  trust,  or  where  to  turn,  he  saw  no  other  hopes  of 
safely  but  to  throw  himself  upon  fhe  generosity  of  the  enemy,  and 
to  gain  from  pity  what  he  could  not  obtain  by  arms.  He  therefore 
sent  Hereford  word  that  be  was  ready  to  submit  to  whatever  terms 
he  thought  proper  to  prescribe,  and  that  be  earnestly  desired  a con- 
ference. (5.  For  Ibis  purpose  the  earl  appointed  him  to  meet  al  a 
caslle  w ithin  about  ten  miles  orchesler,  and  came  thither  next  day  with 
his  army.  Richard,  who  had  been  brought  to  the  same  place  the  day 
before  by  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  descrying  bis  rival’s  approach 
from  the  walls,  went  down  to  receive  him;  while  Hereford,  after 
some  ceremony,  entered  the  caslle  in  complete  armour,  only  his  bead 
was  bare,  in  compliment  to  the  fallen  king.  7.  Richard  received  him 
with  that  open  air  for  which  be  had  been  remarkable,  and  kindly 
bade  him  welcome.  “ My  lord  king,”  returned  the  carl,  with  a cool 
respectful  bow,  “I  am  come  sooner  than  you  appointed,  because  your 
people  say,  that  for  one-and-lwenty  years  you  have  governed  with 
rigour  and  indiscretion.  They  are  very  ill  satisfied  with  your  con- 
duct; but  if  it  please  God,  1 will  help  you  to  govern  them  better  for 
the  lime  to  rome,” — To  this  declaration  the  king  made  no  other  an- 
swer but,  “ Fair  cousin,  since  it  pleases  you,  it  please?  us  likewise.” 
8.  But  Hereford’s  haughty  answer  was  not  the  only  mortification 
the  unfortunate  Richard  was  to  endure.  After  a short  conversation 
with  some  of  the  king’s  attendants,  Hereford  ordered  the  king’s  horses 
to  be  brought  out  of  the  stable;  and  two  wretched  animals  being  pro- 
duced, Richard  was  placed  upon  one,  and  bis  favourite,  the  earl  of 
Salisbury,  on  the  other.  9.  In  this  mean  equipage  they  rode  to  Ches- 
ter; and  were  conveyed  to  the  caslle  with  a great  noise  of  trumpets, 
and  through  a vast  concourse  of  people,  Who  were  no  way  moved  at 
the  sight.  In  this  manner  he  was  led  triumphantly  along  from  town 
to  town,  amidst  multitudes,  who  scoffed  al  him,  and  extolled  his 
rival.  “ Long  live  the  good  duke  of  Lancaster,  our  deliverer!”  was 
the  general  cry;  but  as  for  the  king,  toaise  the  pathetic  words  of  the 
poet,  "None  cried,  God  bless  him!”  to.  Thus,  after  repealed  indi- 
gnities, be  was  confined  a close  prisoner  in  the  Tow-er,  there,  if  pos- 
sible, to  undergo  a still  greater  variety  of  studied  insolence  and  fla- 
grant contempt.  The  wretched  monarch,  bumbled  in  this  manner, 
began  to  lose  the  pride  of  a king  with  the  splendours  of  royally,  and 
his  spirit  sunk  to  bis  circumstances.  There  was  no  great  difficulty, 
therefore,  in  inducing  bim  to  sign  a deed;  by  which  he  renounced 
his  crown,  as  being  unqualified  for  governing  the  kingdom.  )l.  Upon 
this  resignation  Hereford  founded  bis  principal  claim  : but,  willing  to 
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fortify  his  pretensions  with  every  appearance  of  justice,  lie  called  a 
parliament,  which  was  readily  brought  to  approve  and  confirm  his  claim. 
A lrivolous  charge,  of  thirty-three  articles,  was  drawn  up,  and  found 
valid  against  the  king ; upon  which  he  was  solemnly  deposed,  and  the 
carl  of  Hereford  elected  in  his  stead  by  the  title  of  Henry  the  Fourth. 
12.  Thus  began  the  contest  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancas- 
ter; which,  for  several  years  after,  deluged  the  kingdom  with  blood; 
and  yet,  in  the  end,  contributed  io  settle  and  confirm  the  consti- 
tution. 

19.  \Vhen  Richard  was  deposed,  the  earl  of  Northumberland  made 
a motion  in  Ihe  house  of  peers,  demanding  the  advice  of  parliament 
with  regard  to  the  future  treatment  of  the  deposed  king.  To  this  they 
replied,  that  he  should  be  imprisoned  in  some  secure  place,  where 
his  friends  and  partisans  should  not  be  able  to  find  him.  This  was 
accordingly  pul  in  practice;  but  while  he  still  continued  alive,  the 
usurper  could  not  remain  in  safety.  — Indeed,  some  conspiracies  and 
.mmotlons  which  followed  soon  after,  induced  Henry  to  wish  for 
Richard's  death;  in  consequence  of  which,  one  of  those  assassins  that 
are  found  in  every  court,  ready  to  commit  the  most  horrid  crimes  for 
reward,  went  down  to  the  place  of  this  unfortunate  monjrch’s  con- 
finement, in  the  castle  of  Pomfret,  and  with  eight  of  his  followers, 
rushed  into  his  apartments.  14.  The  king,  concluding  their  design 
was  to  take  away  his  life,  resolved  not  to  fall  unrevenged,  but  to  sell 
it  as  dearly  as  he  could ; wherefore,  wresling  a pole-axe  from  one  of 
the  murderers,  he  soon  laid  four  of  their  number  dead  at  his  feet. 
But  he  was  at  length  overpowered,  and  struck  dead  by  the  blow  of  a 
pole-axe;  although  some  assert  that  he  was  starved  in  prison. 
15.  Thus  died  the  unfortunate  Richard,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  twenty-third  of  his  reign.  Though  his  conduct  was 
blameable,  yet  the  punishment  he  suffered  was  greater  than  his 
offences;  and  in  the  end  his  sufferings  made  more  converts  to  his 
family  and  cause  than  ever  his  most  meritorious  actions  could  have 
procured  them.  He  left  no  posterity,  either  legitimate  or  otherwise. 


Questions  for  Examination. 
l.  By  whom  was  the  king  opposed? 

3.  By  whom  was  Hereford  joined  on  his  arrival  in  England? 

4.  In  what  manner  did  the  king  conduct  himself? 

6.  Can  you  mention  the  indignities  the  king  afterwards  suffered 

7.  How  did  Richard  receive  the  earl  of  Hereford?  and  what  passed  at  the  inter- 

view between  them? 

8.  9.  To  whatother  mortifications  was  the  king  obliged  to  submit  ? 

10.  What  circumstances  preceded  his  resignation  of  the  crown  ? 

1 1 . By  whom  was  he  succeeded  ? 

12.  What  dreadful  contest  now  commenced? 

13.  After  Richard  was  deposed,  in  what  manner  was  he  treated  ? 

1 4.  Relate  the  circumstances  which  attended  the  murder  of  Richard 

15.  Describe  his  character. 
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CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 


P-OpeS.  A.D. 

Gregory  XI 1370 

Urban  VI 1378 

Boniface  IX 1389 

Emperors  of  the  East, 

John  VI 1 31 1 

Emmanuel  II 1391 

Emperors  of  lilt  West. 

diaries  VI ■ 3-47 

Winceslaus 1378 


Kings  of  France.  | 
a.i>. 

CliailesV . . 1364 

Charles  VI 1380 

Kings  of  I'orlugal. 

Ferdinand 1367 

John  1 1383 

King  and  Queen  of 
Denmark. 

Olaus  III 1375 


A n. 

Margaret -. 1387 

Queen  of  Sweden. 

Margaret  held  Swe- 
den with  Denmark.  1388 

Kings  of  Scotland . 


Robert  II 1370 

Robert  III 1390 


EMINENT  PERSONS. 


Lancaster,  York,  and  Gloucester,  protectors ; De  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  one  of  the 
king's  favourites — he  was  created  Marquis  of  Dublin, 
being  the  first  in  England  who  received  the  title  ol 
marquis;  William  Courtney,  Thomas  Arundel,  arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury ; William  Walworth,  Lord 
Mayor  ol  London  ; Roger  Mortimer  earl  of  March, 
grandson  to  Clarence,  heir  apparent;  Henry.or  Bo- 
lingbroke ; Wat  Tyler;  Froissart(1 337-1 401)  an  histo- 
rian; S.  Gower  the  poet  (1320-1 402).  William  of  Wyke- 
ham,  who  was  bom  in  1324,  at  Wickham  in  Stamp- 
shire,  of  respectable,  but  poor  parents  and  was  in- 
debted for  his  education  to  Nicholas  Uvedalc,  gover- 
nor of  Winchester  castle.  By  his  patronage,  he  was 
appointed  surveyor  of  the  works  at  Windsor;  under 
his  directions  that  splendid  structure  was  completed. 
In  1367  he  was  made  lord  high  chancellor  of  Eng- 
land. In  1386  he  completed  his  munificent  foun- 
dation of  New  college  Oxford.  He  also  built  and 
endowed  St.  Mary’s  cullege,  at  Winchester;  and 


naving,  in  1391,  resigned  the  chancellorship,  he  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life 
to  the  exercise  of  Christian  benevolence.  He  died  September  24,  1 404. 


Ships  of  Iho  time  of  Richard  II. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


of  Cancostrr,  or  fieb  Hoor. 


IIc{an  to 
reign 
Oct.  1*1, 
139J 


13  year* 


“ Heaven  knows  by  what  bye-paths  and  crooked  ways 
I met  this  crown  ; and  I myself  know  well 
How  troublesome  itsat  upon  my  head.” — Sijakspeare. 

1 . Gaunt'let.  i.  an  iron  glove,  used  for  defence.  6.  flecrim ina'tion , j.  the  act  of  returning  an  ae- 
and  thrown  down  to  challenge.  cuiation  on  another 

3.  Irk'somc.  a.  unpleasant,  contrary  to  one’s  In- 
clination. 

1. (A.D.  1399.)  Henry  soon  found  that  llie  throne  of  an  usurper  is  hut 
a bed  of  thorns.  Such  violent  animosilies  broke  out  among  the  barons 

in  the  first  session  of  this  parliament,  that  forty  challenges  were  given  % 
and  received,  and  forty  gauntlets  were  thrown  down  as  pledges  of 
• the  sincerity  of  their  resentment.  But  though  these  commotions  were 
* seemingly  suppressed  by  his  moderation  for  that  time,  yet  one  con- 
spiracy broke  out  after  another,  and  were  detected  in  the  formation, 
or  actually  punished  in  the  field. 

2.  That  formed  against  him  by  the  earl  of  Northumberland  was  the 
most  formidable.  It  was  in  a skirmish  between  the  Scots  and  English 
that  Archibald,  earl  of  Douglas,  with  many  of  the  Scots  nobility,  were 
taken  prisoners  by  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  carried  to  Aln- 
wick castle.  When  Henry  received  intelligftice  of  this  victory,  lie 
sent  the  earl  orders  not  to  ransom  his  prisoners,  as  he  intended  to 
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detain  them,  in  order  to  increase  his  demands  in  making  peace  with 
Scotland.  3.  This  message  was  highly  resented  by  the  earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, who,  by  the  laws  of  war  that  prevailed  in  that  age,  had 
a right  to  the  ransom  of  all  such  as  he  had  taken  in  battle.  The  com- 
mand was  still  more  irksome,  as  he  considered  the  king  his  debtor, 
both  for  his  security  and  his  crown. — Accordingly,  slung  with  this 
supposed  injury,  he  resolved  to  overturn  a throne  which  he  had  the 
chief  hand  in  establishing. 

4.  A scheme  was  laid,  in  which  the  Scots  and  Welsh  were  to  unite 
their  forces,  and  to  assist  Northumberland  in  elevating  Mortimer,  as 
the  true  heir  to  the  crown  of  England.  When  all  things  were  pre- 
pared for  the  intended  insurrection,  the  earl  had  the  mortification  to 
find  himself  unable  to  lead  on  the  troops,  being  seized  with  a sudden 
illness  at  Berwick.  But  the  want  of  his  presence  was  well  supplied 
by  his  son,  Henry  Percy,  surnamed  Hotspur,  who  took  the  command 
of  the  troops,  and  marched  them  towards  Shrewsbury,  ir.  order  to 
join  his  forces  with  those  of  Glendower,  a Welsh  chieftain,  who  some 
time  before  had  been  exchanged  from  prison,  and  had  now  advanced 
with  his  forces  as  far  as  Shropshire.  6.  Upon  the  junction  of  these 
two  armies,  they  published  a manifesto,  which  aggravated  their  real 
grievances,  and  invented  more.  In  the  mean  lime,  Henry,  who  had 
received  no  intelligence  of  their  designs,  was  at  first  greatly  surprised 
at  the  news  of  this  rebellion.  But  fortune  seemed  to  befriend  him 
on  this  occasion  he  had  a small  army  in  readiness,  which  he  had 
levied  for  an  intended  war  against  the  Scots,  and  knowing  the  impor- 
tance of  despatch  against  such  active  enemies,  he  instantly  hurried 
down  to  Shrewsbury,  that  he  might  give  the  rebels  battle. 

6.  Upon  the  approach  of  the  two  armies,  both  sides  seemed  willing 
to  give  a colour  to  their  cause,  by  showing  a desire  of  reconciliation  : 
hut,  when  they  came  to  open  their  mutual  demands,  the  treaty  was 
turned  into  abuse  and  recrimination.  On  one  side  was  objected 
rebellion  and  ingratitude;  on  the  other,  tyranny  and  usurpation. 

7.  The  two  armies  were  pretty  nearly  equal,  each  consisting  of  about 
twelve  thousand  men ; the  animosity  on  both  sides  was  inflamed  to 
the  highest  pilch;  and  no  prudence  nor  military  skill  could  determine 
on  which  side  the  victory  might  incline;  accordingly  a very  bloody  en- 
gagement ensued,  in  which  the  generals  on  both  sides  exerted  them- 
selves with  great  bravery.  Henry  was  seen  every  where  in  the  thickest 
of  the  fight;  while  his  valiant  son,  who  was  afterwards  the  renowned 
conqueror  of  France,  fought  by  his  side ; and,  though  wounded  in  the 
face  by  an  arrow,  still  kept  the  field , and  performed  astonishing  acts 
of  valour.  8.  On  the  other  side,  the  daring  Hotspur  supported  that 
renown  which  he  liad  acquired  in  so  many  bloody  engagements,  and 
every  where  sought  out  the  king  as  a noble  object  of  indignation.  At 
last,  however,  his  death,  from  an  unknown  hand,  decided  the  victory ; 
and  the  fortune  of  Henry  once  more  prevailed.  On  that  bloody  day,  it 
Is  said,  that  no  less  than  two  thousand  three  hundred  gentlemen  were 
slain,  and  about  six  thousand  private  men,  of  whom  two-thirds  were  ' 
of  Hotspur's  army. 
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9.  While  Ihis  furious  transaction  was  going  forward,  Northumberland, 
who  was  lately  recovered  from  his  indisposition,  was  advancing  with 
a body  of  troops  to  reinforce  the  army  of  the  malcontents,  and  take 
upon  him  the  command ; but  hearing  by  the  way  of  his  son’s  and  bro- 
ther’s misfortune,  he  dismissed  his  troops,  not  daring  to  keep  the  field 
with  so  small  a force,  before  an  army  superior  in  number,  and  Hushed 
with  recent  victory.  10.  The  earl,  therefore,  for  a while,  attempted 
to  find  safely  by  flight;  hut  at  last,  being  pressed  by  his  pursuers,  and 
finding  himself  totally  without  resource,  he  chose  ralher  to  Ihrow 
himself  upon  the  king’s  mercy  than  lead  a precarious  and  indigent  life 
in  exile.  Upon  his  appearing  before  Henry  at  York,  he  pretended  that 
his  sole  intention  in  arming  was  to  mediate  between  the  two  parties; 
and  this,  though  hut  a very  weak  apology,  seemed  to  satisfy  the  king. 
Northumberland,  therefore,  received  a pardon;  Henry  probably  think- 
ing that  he  was  sulficienlly  punished  by  the  loss  of  his  army,  and  the 
death  of  his  favourite  son. 

U.  By  these  means  Henry  seemed  to  surmount  all  his  troubles;  and 
the  calm  which  was  thus  produced  was  employed  by  him  in  endea- 
vours to  acquire  popularity,  which  he  had  lost  by  the  severities  exer- 
cised duriug  the  preceding  part  of  his  reign.  For  that  reason,  he  often 
permitted  the  House  of  Commons  to  assume  powers  which  had  not 
been  usually  exercised  by  their  predecessors.  A.D.  H07.  12.  In  the 
sixth  year  of  his  reign,  when  they  voted  him  the  supplies,  they  ap- 
pointed treasurers  of  their  own,  to  see  the  money  disbursed  for  the 
purposes  intended;  and  required  them  to  deliver  in  their  accounts  to 
the  house.  They  proposed  thirty  very  important  articles  for  the  go- 
vernment of  Hie  king’s  household;  and,  on  the  whole,  preserved  their 
privileges  and  freedom  more  entire  during  his  reign  than  in  that  of 
any  of  his  predecessors.  13.  But  while  the  king  thus  laboured,  not 
without  success,  to  retrieve  the  reputation  lie  had  lost,  his  son  Henry, 
the  prince  of  Wales,  seemed  equally  bent  on  incurring  the  public  aver- 
sion. He  became  notorious  for  all  kinds  of  debauchery,  ami  ever  chose 
to  be  surrounded  by  a set  of  wretches,  who  took  pride  in  committing 
the  most  illegal  acts,  with  the  prince  at  their  head.  W.  The  king  was 
not  a little  mortified  at  this  degeneracy  in  his  eldest  son,  who  seemed 
entirely  forgetful  of  his  station,  although  he 
had  already  exhibited  repeated  proofs  of  bis 
valorous  conductand  generosity.  Such  were 
the  excesses  into  which  lie  ran,  that  one  of 
hisdissolutc  companions  having  been  brought 
to  trial  before  Sir  William  Gascoigne,  chief 
justice  of  the  king’s  bench,  for  some  misde- 
meanour, the  prince  was  so  exasperated  at 
the  issue  of  the  trial,  that  he  struck  the  judge 
in  open  court.  l5vThe  venerable  magistrate, 
who  knew  the  reverence  that  was  due  to  his 
station,  behaved  with  a dignity  that  became 
his  office,  and  immediately  ordered  the  prince 
to  be  committed  to  prison.  When  this  transaction  was  reported  to 


Sir  Willi. uii  (ia&coigne. 
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the  king,  who  was  an  excellent  judge  of  mankind,  he  could  not  help 
exclaiming  in  a transport,  “ Happy  is  the  king  that  has  a magistrate 
endowed  with  courage  to  execute  the  laws  upon  such  an  offender; 
still  more  happy  in  having  a son  willing  to  submit  to  such  a chastise- 
ment!” This,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the  first  great  instances  we  read  in  the 
English  history  of  a magistrate  doing  justice  in  opposition  to  power; 
since,  upon  many  former  occasions,  we  find  the  judges  only  ministers 
of  royal  caprice. 

- 1G.  Henry,  whose  health  had  for  some  lime  been  declining,  did  not 
long  outlive  Ibis  transaction.  He  was  subject  to  fils,  which  bereaved 
him  for  the  time  of  his  senses;  and  which  at  last  brought  on  his  death 
at  Westminster,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fourteenth 
of  his  reign. 

Quntion a for  Examination. 


1.  In  wliat  situation  did  Henry  find  himsclfon  ascending  the  throne.’ 

2.  Who  was  the  most  formidable  opponent  of  Henry  ? 

4.  For  what  purpose  were  the  Scots  and  Welsh  to  unite  their  forces  ? 

7.  Relate  the  valorous  conduct  of  the  king  and  prince. 

9.  What  was  the  late  of  Hotspur? 

10.  What  became  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland? 

12.  What  at  this  time  were  the  powers  assumed  by  the  House  of  Commons? 

13.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  prince  of  Wales? 

15.  For  what  offence  did  the  chief  justice  imprison  him  ? 

What  did  the  king  exclaim  when  he  heard  of  the  prince’s  committal? 
j6.  What  caused  the  death  of  the  king? 
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King  of  France. 

Charles  VI U80 

King  of  Portugal. 
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EMINENT  PERSONS. 


King  and  Queen  of  Den- 
mark and  Sweden. 

A.D. 

Margaret 1387 

Eric  XIII 1 41  o 

King  of  Scotland. 
Robert  Ilf 1390 


Thomas  Arundel  ( 1 353-1413),  archbishop  of  Canterbury ; Northumberland ; Edward 

Mortimer;  Henry  Percy,  surnamed  Hotspur; 
Clendowcr  (1354-1416);  Chief  Justice  Gas- 
coigne (1350-1413);  Sir  Robert  Knowles; 
Sir  Richard  Whittington,  thrice  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  who  acquired  great  riches  by- 
trading  in  a vessel  called  the  Cat,  whence 
arose  the  story  of  his  remarkable  adven- 
tures; Sir  William  Sautre;  the  title  of  Sir 
was  formerly  given  to  clergymen  who  had 
obtained  a university  degree,  and  it  is  still 
retained  in  the  university  rolls;  and  Geof- 
frey Chaucer  (1329-1400). — Chaucer  is  ge- 
nerally regarded  as  the  father  of  English 
Poetry.  His  works  show  him  to  have  been  a 
sound  scholar,  a pleasant  wit,  a grave  phi— 
chancer.  losopher,  and  a devout  Christian. 
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HENRY  V., 

SlRNAMLD  MONMOUTH. 


»Cgnn  t« 
reign 
March  10. 
1113. 


Reigned 
9 1/1 

years. 


Now  terror  seemed  to  make  the  field  its  own. 

The  wounded  horses  neigh,  the  dying  groan  : 

A furious  noise  the  clashing  armour  yields. 

And  arrows  tinkle  on  the  hollow  shields ; 

Death  mows  down  Gallia’s  ranks;  they  fight  in  vain; 
And  soon  are  numbered  with  the  bleeding  slain." 

Ecerton. 


3.  Iler'eiy,  t.  the  opinion  of  private  men, 
different  from  that  of  the  catholic  or  uni- 
versal church. 

Suffragan,  *.  bishops,  considered  as  subject 
to  the  archbishops  ; assistant  bishops. 


IS  Dnu'phin,  s.  a title  given  to  the  eldest  son  or 
the  king  of  Prance  He  is  so  called  from 
the  province  of  Dauphin^. 

16.  Imbecility , t.  weakness,  feebleness  of  body 
or  mind. 


I.  (A.D.  1413.)  The  first  steps  taken  by  the  young  king  confirmed 
all  those  prepossessions  entertained  in  his  favour.  He  called  together 
his  former  abandoned  companions;  acquainted  them  with  his  intended 
reformation  ; exhorted  them  to  follow  his  example;  and  thus  dismiss- 
ed them  from  his  presence,  allowing  them  a competency  to  subsist 
upon  till  he  saw  them  worthy  of  further  promotion.  2.  The  faithful 
ministers  of  his  father  at  first  began  to  tremble  for  their  former  justice 
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in  the  administration  of  their  duty;  but  he  soon  eased  them  of  their 
fears,  by  taking  them  into  his  friendship  and  confidence.  Sir  William 
Gascoigne,  who  thought  himself  the  most  obnoxious,  met  with  praise 
instead  or  reproaches,  and  was  exhorted  to  persevere  in  the  same  rigo- 
rous rnd  impartial  execution  of  justice. 

3.  About  this  lime  the  heresy  of  Wickliffe ',  or  Lollardism,  as  it  was 
called,  began  to  spread  e\ery  day  more  and  more;  while  it  received 

a new  lustre  from  the  protection  and 
preaching  of  Sir  John  01  dcastle,  baron 
of  Cobham,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
king’s  domestics,  and  stood  high  in 
his  favour.  The  primate,  however, 
indicted  this  nobleman,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  suffragans,  condemn- 
ed him  as  a heretic  to  be  burnl  alive. 
4.  Cobham,  however,  escaped  from 
the  Tower,  in  which  he  was  confined, 
the  day  before  (hat  fixed  for  his  exe- 
cution; after  having  been  some  time 
concealed  in  the  country,  he  priva- 
lely  went  up  to  London,  to  take  a 
signal  revenge  on  his  enemies.  But  the  king,  apprised  of  his  inten- 
tions, ordered  that  the  city  gales  should  be  shut;  and  coming  by  night 
with  his  guards  into  St.  Giles’s-flelds,  seized  such  of  the  conspirators 
as  appeared,  and  afterwards  laid  hold  of  several  parties,  that  were 
hastening  to  the  appointed  place.  5.  Some  of  these  were  executed, 
bill  the  greater  number  pardoned.  Cobham  himself  found  means  of 
escaping  for  that  time,  but  he  was  taken  about  four  years  after;  and 
never  did  the  cruelty  of  man  invent,  or  crimes  draw  down  such  lor- 


! John  Wickliffe,  a celebrated 
English  divine,  was  the  father  of 
the  reformation  of  the  English 
church  from  popery.  He  first  op- 
posed the  authority  of  the  pope, 
and,  being  cited  to  appear  before 
the  bishop  of  London,  it  caused 
great  tumult.  His  tenets  were  so- 
lemnly condemned  in  an  assembly 
held  at  Oxford  ; he  escaped,  how- 
ever, the  malice  of  his  enemies, 
and  died  peaceably  at  Lutterworth, 
in  1384. 

His  death  took  place  in  his 
chair,  which  is  preserved  at  Lut- 
terworth, and  of  which  the  an- 
nexed engraving  is  a correct  re- 
presentation. 
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mcnt  as  lie  was  made  lo  endure.  He  was  hung  up  with  a chain  by 
(lie  middle,  and  thus,  at  a slow  lire,  burned,  or  rather  roasted,  alive. 


Martyrdom  of  Lord  Cobham. 


0.  Henry,  to  turn  the  minds  of  the  people  from  such  hideous  scenes, 
resolved  lo  take  advantage  of  the  troubles  in  which  France  was  at  that 
lime  engaged ; and  assembling  a great  Heel  and  army  at  Southampton, 
landed  at  Harfleur,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  six  thousand  men-at- 
arms,  and  twenty-four  thousand  fool,  mostly  archers.  But  allhough 
the  enemy  made  but  a feeble  resistance,  yet  the  climate  seemed  to 
light  against  the  English,  a contagious  dysentery  carrying  otf  three  parts 
of  Henry’s  army.  7.  The  English  monarch,  when  it  was  too  late,  be- 
gan to  repent  of  his  rash  inroad  into  a country  where  disease  and  a 
powerful  army  every  where  threatened  destruction ; he,  therefore, 
began  to  think  of  retiring  lo  Calais.  The  enemy,  however,  resolved 
to  intercept  his  retreat;  and,  after  he  had  passed  the  small  river  of 
Tertois,  at  Blangi,  lie  was  surprised  lo  observe,  from  the  heights,  the 
whole  French  army  drawn  up  in  the  plains  of  Agincourl  ’,  and  so  posted, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  lo  proceed  on  his  march  without  coming 
lo  an  engagement.  8.  No  situalion  could  be  more  unfavourable  than 
that  in  which  lie  found  himself.  His  army  was  wasted  with  disease , 
the  soldiers’  spirits  worn  down  with  fatigue,  destitute  of  provisions, 

' Agincourl  Is  a village  ia  the  province  of  Artois,  formerly  pari  of  tho  French 
Netherlands. 
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and  discouraged  by  their  retreat.  Their  whole  body  amounted  to  but 
nine  thousand  men  ; and  these  were  to  sustain  the  shock  of  an  enemy 
nearly  ten  times  their  number,  headed  by  expert  generals,  and  plen- 
tifully supplied  with  provisions.  But  the  leaders  of  the  English  army 
shared  the  dauntless  spirit  of  their  monarch.  When  David  Gam,  a 
Welsh  captain,  was  sent  to  discover  the  number  of  the  French  army, 
he  reported  to  Henry,  “ My  liege,  thereare  enough  to  be  killed,  enough 
to  he  taken  prisoners,  and  enough  to  run  away.”  9.  As  the  enemy 
were  so  much  superior,  he  drew  up  his  army  on  a narrow  ground 
between  two  woods,  which  guarded  each  flank  : and  he  patiently 
expected  in  that  position  the  attack  of  the  enemv.  The  constable  of 
France  was  at  the  head  of  one  army-,  and  Henry  himself  with  Edward, 
duke  of  York,  commanded  the  other.  10.  For  a lime  both  armies,  as 
if  afraid  to  begin,  kept  silently  gazing  at  each  other,  neither  willing 
to  break  their  ranks  by  making  the  onset ; which  Henry  perceiving, 
with  a cheerful  countenance  cried  out,  “ My  friends,  since  they  will 
not  begin,  it  is  ours  to  set  the  example;  come  on,  and  the  blessed 
Trinity  be  our  protection!”  Upon  this  the  whole  army  set  forward 
with  a shoul,  while  the  French  still  waited  their  approach  with  intre- 
pidity. II.  The  English  archers,  who  had  long  been  famous  for  their 
great  skill,  first  let  fly  a shower  of  arrows  three  feet  long,  which  did 
great  execution.  The  French  cavalry  advancing  to  repel  these,  two 
hundred  bowmen,  who  lay  till  then  concealed,  rising  on  a sudden,  let 
fly  among  them,  and  produced  such  a confusion,  that  the  archers 
threw  by  their  arrows,  and,  rushing  in,  fell  upon  them  sword  in  hand. 
The  French  at  first  repulsed  the  assailants,  who  were  enfeebled  by 
disease;  but  they  soon  made  up  the  defect  by  their  valour;  and  re- 
solving to  conquer  or  die,  burst  in  upon  the  enemy  with  such  impe- 
tuosity, that  the  French  were  soon  obliged  to  give  way. 

12.  They  were  overthrown  in  every  part  of  the  field;  their  numbers, 
being  crowded  into  a very  narrow  space,  were  incapable  of  either 
Hying  or  making  any  resistance ; so  that  they  covered  the  ground  with 
heaps  of  slain.  After  all  appearance  of  opposition  was  over,  there  was 
heard  an  alarm  from  behind,  which  proceeded  from  a number  of 
peasants,  who  had  fallen  on  the  English  baggage,  and  were  putting 
those  w ho  guarded  it  to  the  sword.  13.  Henry,  now  seeing  the  enemy 
on  all  sides  of  him,  began  to  entertain  apprehensions  from  his  pri- 
soners, the  number  of  whom  exceeded  even  that  of  his  army.  He 
thought  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  issue  general  orders  for  putting 
them  to  death;  but,  on  a discovery  of  the  certainty  of  his  victory,  lie 
slopped  -the  slaughter,  and  was  still  able  to  save  a great  number, 
11.  This  severity  tarnished  the  glory  which  his  victory  would  otherwise 
have  acquired  ; but  all  the  heroism  of  that  age  is  tinctured  with  bar-, 
harily.  In  this  battle  the  French  lost  ten  thousand  men,  and  fourteen 
thousand  prisoners;  the  English  only  forty  men  in  all '. 

* The  duke  of  York  and  earl  of-Suffidk  were  among  the  few  who  fell  in  ihis  bailie 
on  Ihe  side  of  ihe  F.nglish.  Also  three  valiant  Welshmen,  named  Davy  Gam,  Roger 
Vaughan,  and  Walker  Lloyd,  who  had  rescued  the  king,  and  were  afterwards, 
knighted  by  him  as  they  lay  bleeding  to  death. — Monstrelet. 
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15.  France  wasat  thaltime  tA.D.  1417)  in  a wretched  situation;  the 
whole  kingdom  appeared. as  one  vast  theatre  of  crimes,  murders,  in- 
justice and  devastation.  The  duke  of  Orleans  was  assassinated  by  the 
duke  of  Burgundy;  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  his  turn,  fell  by  the 
treachery  of  the  dauphin. 

16.  A state  of  imbecility , into  which  Charles  bad  fallen,  made  him 
passive  in  every  transaction,  and  Henry,  at  last,  by  conquest  and  ne- 
gotiation, caused  himself  to  be  elected  heir  to  the  crown.  The  prin- 
cipal articles  of  this  treaty  were,  that  Henry  should  espouse  the  prin- 
cess Catherine,  daughter  of  the  king  of  France ; that  king  Charles  should 
enjoy  the  title  and  dignity  for  life,  but  that  Henry  should  be  declared 
heir  to  the  crown,  and  should  be  entrusted  with  the  present  adminis- 
tration of  the  government ; that  France  and  England  should  for  ever 
be  united  under  one  king,  but  should  still  retain  their  respective  laws 
and  privileges. 

17.  In  consequence  of  this,  while  Henry  was  every  where  victorious, 
he  fixed  his  residence  at  Paris  : and  while  Charles  had  but  a small 
court,  he  was  attended  with  a very  magnilicent  one.  (A.D.  1427.)  On 
While-Sunday,  the  two  kings  and  their  two  queens,  with  croVvns  on 
their  heads,  dined  together  in  public;  Charles  receiving  apparent  ho- 
mage, but  Henry  commanding  with  absolute  authority1. 

18.  Henry,  at  that  lime,  when  his  glory  had  nearly  reached  its  sum- 
mit, and  both  crowns  were  just  devolved  upon  him,  was  seized  with 
n fistula;  a disorder  which,  from  the  unskilfulness  of  the  physicians  of 


1 The  revenues  of  tliegovenimenl 
and  the  grants  of  parliament  were 
so  inadequate  to  Henry's  expensive 
armies  and  expeditious,  that  he  was 
forced  to  pawn  his  crown  to  his 
uncle,  Cardinal  Beaufort,  for  a large  t 
sum ; and  certain  jewels  to  the  lord 
mayor  of  London,  for  ten  thousand; 
murks : tie  was  also  obliged  to  pledge 
two  gold  chased  basons,  weighing 
together  28lb.  8 oz.,  to  two  canons 
of  St.  Paul’s,  for  six  hundred  marks; 

, guild  two  golden  shells  to  the  dean 
of  Lincoln,  for  one  hundred  more. 
The  cost  of  his  army  was  great; 
eacli  knight  received  20s.  perdiem.- 
a squire  I Or . , and  eac  h archer  5j. 
Besides  which  he  had  a cos'ly  hand 
of  music,  among  which  were  ten 
clarions,  which  played  an  hour, 
night  and  morning,  before  bis  tent. 
— lierlrand  c/e  Mollecille,  etc. 


Humphrey  Plantagenet,  duke  of  Glou- 
cester, appointed  regent  of  Eng* 
l.ind,  during  the  minority  of 
llenrr  VI 
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llial  lime,  soon  become  mortal.  He  expired  wilh  the  same  intrepidity 
with  which  lie  had  lived,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
tenth  of  his  reign. . ■ 


Questions  for  Examination. 

I.  What  were  the  first  steps  taken  t>y  the  young  king? 

3.  What  remarkable  circumstances  did  the  heresy  of  Wickliffe  produce? 

5.  What  was  the  melancholy  fate  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  baron  of  Cobham  ? 

6.  What  caused  Henry  to  assemble  an  army  in  France? 

What  was  the  amount  of  his  army  ? 

7.  Where  did  the  enemy  attempt  to  intercept  his  retreat? 
s.  In  what  condition  was  the  English  army? 

y.  Who  Commanded  the  respective  armies’ 

10.  Relate  the  particulars  of  the  battle  of  Agincourt. 

1 4.  What  tarnished  the  glory  of  this  victory? 

15.  What  was  the  situation  of  France? 

■ 8.  What  were  the  principal  articles  of  treaty  between  England  and  France? 

■ 8.  What  was  the  age  of  Henry  at  his  death  ? and  how  long  did  he  reign  ? 

/ 
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Popes. 

A.n 

John  XXIII 1 410 

Martin  V 1417 

Emperor  of  the  East. 
Emmanuel  II 1 39 ■ 


Emperor  of  the  West. 

A.D. 

Sigismund • 1 4 ■ o 

King  of  France. 

Charles  VI 1380 

King  of  Portugal. 
John  1 1383 


King  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden. 


A.n. 

Eric  Mil i4i'J 

King  of  Scotland . 
Robert  III 1390 


EMINENT  PERSONS. 

Henry  Chicheley  (1443),  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  founder  of  All  Soul’s  College, 
Oxford ; Oldcastle,  Lord  Cobham,  John  Huss.  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  celebrated 
reformers;  Cardinal  Beaufort  (1447),  bishop  of  Winchester,  younger  son  of  John 
of  Gaunt,  and  preceptor  to  Henry  V.  and  VI.;  Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  called 
'‘The  English  Achilles,”— Thomas,  earl  of  Salisbury,  “The  mirror  of  all  martial 
men,  ’— and  David  Gam,  who  was  knighted  for  his  bravery  at  Agincourt,  when 
dying  of  his  wounds,— distinguished  warriors. 


Tomb  of  llcnry  V lr.  Went  minster  Abbey . 
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Sl'RMAMED  WINUSOlt. 


Horn 
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DepotCd 
March  5.  1461 . 
Died 

April  *1,1471. 


SECTION  1. 


I.'cgnn  lu 

reign 

An  gust  31 , 

14S5. 


Reigned 
38  1/2  yearn. 


From  Holds  obscure  darts  forth  a village  maid.  — Dir.iHN, 


*.  Cab'mct,  ».  a room  in  whieh  consultations 
are  held  by  statesmen.  A neat  sot  of 
drawers. 

Cop-A-pie,  /».  from  bead  to  foot. 


9.  Sor'ceress.  S.  n female  magician,  an  on* 
chantreaa 

De'mon,  1,  an  oril  spirit. 

11.  Dor’mant,  it.  in  a state  vf  rest. 


1.  (A.D.  1-422.)  The  duke  of  Bedford,  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
princes  of  the  age,  and  equally  experienced  Both  in  the  cabinet  and 
Die  field,  was  appointed  by  parliament  protector  of  England,  defender 
of  the  church,  and  first  counsellor  to  the  king  during  his  minority,  as 
lie  was  not  yet  a year  old;  and,  as  France  was  the  great  object  that 
engrossed  all  consideration,  he  attempted  to  exert  the  efforts  of  llie 
nation  upon  the  continent  with  all  his  vigour. 

2.  .A  new  revolution  was  produced  in  that  kingdom,  hv  means  appa- 
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renlly  the  most  unlikely  lobe  attended  with  success.  In  Ihe  village  of 

Doinreini,  near  'aucouleurs,  on  the 
borders  of  Lorrain,  there  lived  a coun- 
try girl,  about  twenty-seven  years  ol 
age,  called  Joan  of  Arc.  This  girl  had 
been  a servant  at  a small  inn,  and  in 
that  humble  station  had  submitted  to 
those  hardy  employments  which  fit  the 
body  for  the  fatigues  of  war.  She  was 
of  an  irreproachable  life,  and  had 
hitherto  testified  none  of  those  enter- 
prising qualities  which  displayed  them- 
selves soon  after.  3.  Her  mind,  how- 
ever, brooding  with  melancholy  stead- 
fastness upon  the  miserable  situation 
of  her  country,  began  to  feel  several 
impulses,  which  she  was  willing  to 
mistake  for  the  inspirations  of  Heaven.  Convinced  of  the  reality  of 
her  own  admonitions,  she  had  recourse  to  one  Baudricourt,  governor 
of  Vajjcouleurs,  and  informed  him  of  her  destination  by  Heaven  to  free 
her  native  country  from  its  fierce  invaders.  Baudricout-t  treated  her 
at  first  with  some  neglect;  but  her  importunities  at  length  prevailed  : 
and,  willing  to  make  a trial  of  her  pretensions,  he  gave  her  some  atten- 
dants who  conducted  her  to  the  French  court,  which  at  that  lime  re- 
sided at  Cliinon. 

4 The  French  court  were  probably  sensible  of  the  weakness  of  her 
pretensions : but  they  were  willing  to  make  use  ot  every  artifice  to 
support  their  declining  fortunes.  It  was,  therefore,  given  out  that  Joan 
was  actually  inspired ; that  she  was  able  to  discover  the  king  among 
the  number  of  his  courtiers,  although  he  had  laid  aside  all  thedistinc- 
tions  of  his  authority : that  she  had  told  him  some  secrets,  which  were 
only  knov/n  to  himself;  and  that  she  had  demanded  and  minutely  des- 
cribed a sword  in  the  church  of  St.  Catherine  de  Firebois,  which  she 
had  never  seen.  5.  In  this  manner  the  minds  of  the  vulgar  being  pre- 
pared for  her  appearance,  she  was  armed  cap-d-piV,  and  shown  in  that 
martial  dress  to  the  people.  She  was  then  brought  before  the  doctors 
of  the  university;  and  they,  tinctured  with  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  limes,  or  willing  to  second  the  impos- 
ture, declared  that  she  had  actually  received  her 
commission  from  above. 

C.  When  the  preparations  for  her  mission  were 
completely  blazoned,  their  next  aim  was  to  send 
her  against  the  enemy.  The  English  were  at  that 
time  besieging  the  city  of  Orleans the  last  resource 
of  Charles,  and  every  thing  promised  them  a speedy 
surrender.  Joan  undertook  to  raise  the  siege;  and 
i MK’k-  y 

i The  |j£1.|  0f  Salisbury  general  of  the  English  army  was 
E»n  or  suiioburj.  aided  at  the  siege  of  Orleans. 
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to  render  herseir  still  more  remarkable,  girded  herself  with  the  mira- 
culous sword,  of  wliicli  she  had  before  such  extraordinary  notices. 
Thus  equipped,  she  ordered  all  the  soldiers  to  confess  themselves  be- 
fore they  set  oul : she  displayed  in  her  hand  a consecrated  banner, 
and  assured '.the  troops  of  certain  success. 

7.  Such  confidence  on  her  side  soon  raised  the  spirits  of  the  French 
army ; and  even  the  English,  wlro  pretended  to  despise  her  efforts, 
felt  themselves  secretly  influenced  with  the  terrors  of  her  mission; 
and,  relaxing  in  their  endeavours,  the  siege  wa 
raised  with  great  precipitation.  From  being  at 
lacked,  the  French  now  in  turn  became  the  aggres- 
sors. One  victory  followed  another,  and  at  length 
the  French  king  was  solemnly  crowned  at  Klieims, 
which  Joan  had  promised  should  come  to  pass. 

8.  A tide  of  success  followed  the  performance  of 
this  solemnity;  hut  Joan,  having  thrown  herself,  with 
a body  of  troops,  into  the  city  of  Compiegne,  which 
was  then  besieged  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  she  was  taken  prisoner  in 
a sally  which  she  headed  against  the  enemy,  the  governor  shutting  the 
gates  behind.  The  duke  of  Bedford  was  no  sooner  informed  of  her 
being  taken,  than  he  purchased  her  of  the  count  Vendome,  who  had 
made  her  prisoner,  anil  ordered  her  to  he  committed  to  close  confine- 
ment. 9.  The  credulity  of  both  nations  was  at  ttiat  lime  so  great,  that 
nothing  was  too  absurd  to  gain  belief  that  coincided  with  their  pas- 
sions. As  Joan,  hut  a little  before,  from  her  successes,  was  regarded 
as  a saint,  she  was  now,  updn  her  captivity, considered  as  a sorceress, 
forsaken  by  the  demon  who  had  granted  her  a fallacious  ond  tempo- 


rary assistance ; and  accordingly,  being  tried  at  Kouen,  she  was  f -und 
guilty  of  heresy  and  witchcraft,  and  sentenced  to  be  burnt  alive,  which 
was  executed  with  the  most  ignorant  malignity. 

10.  From  this  period  the  English  atTairs  became Jolally  irretrievable. 
The  city  of  Paris  returned  once  more  to  a sense  of  its  duty.  Thus 
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ground  was  conlinually,  though  slowly,  gained  by  the  French,  and  in 
the  lapse  of  a few  years,  Calais  alone  remained  of  all  the  conquests 
that  had  been  made  in  France;  and  this  was  but  a small  compensation 
for  llie  blood  and  treasure  which  had  been  lavished  in  that  country, 
and  which  only  served  to  gratify  ambition  with  transient  applause 
A.D.  1143. 

1 1.  But  the  incapacity  of  Henry  began  to  appear  in  a fuller  light,  and 
a foreign  war  being  now  extinguished,  the  people  began  to  prepare 
for  the  horrors  of  intestine  strife.  In  this  period  of  calamity  a new 
interest  was  revived,  which  had  lain  dormant  in  the  limes  of  prospe- 
rity and  triumph.  Richard,  duke  of  York,  was  descended,  by  the  mo- 
ther’s side,  from  Lionel,  one  of  the  sons  of  Edward  the  Third  ; whereas 
the  reigning  king  was  descended  from  John  of  Gaunt,  a younger  son  oT 
the  same  monarch  : Richard,  therefore,  stood  plainly  in  succession  be- 
fore Henry ; and  he  began  to  think  the  weakness  and  unpopularity  of 
l he  present  reign  a favourable  moment  for  ambition.  The  ensign  of 
Richard  was  a while  rose,  that  of  Henry  a red  : and  this  gave  name  to 
the  two  factions,  whose  animosity  was  now  about  to  drench  the 
kingdom  with  slaughter. 

12.  Among  the  number  of  complaints  which  the  unpopularity  of  the 
government  gave  rise  to,  there  were  some  which  even  excited  insur- 
rection; particularly  that  headed  by  John  Cade,  which  was  of  the 

.most  dangerous  nature.  This  man  was  a native  of  Ireland,  who  had 
been  obliged  to  fly  over  to  France  for  his  crimes;  but  seeing  tho  peo- 
ple, upon  his  return,  prepared  for  violent  measures,  he  assumed  the 
name  of  Mortimer;  and  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  Jvenlfsh  men, 
advanced  towards  the  capital-,  and  encamped  at  Blakhcalh.  The  king, 
being  informed  of  this  commotion,  sent  a message  to  demand  the  cause 
of  their  assembling  in  arms;  and  Cade,  in  the  name  of  the  community, 
answered  that  llieir  only  aim  was  to  punish  evil  ministers,  and  to  pro- 
cure a redress  of  grievances  for  the  people.  13.  But  committing  some 
abuses,  and  engaging  with  the  citizens,  he  was  abandoned  by  most  o( 
his  followers;  and  retreating  to  Rochester,  was  obliged  to  fly  alone 
into  the  woods  of  Kent,  where,  a price  being  set  upon  lus  head  by  pro- 
clamation, he  was  discovered  and  slain  -. 

14.  In  the  mean  time  the  duke  of  York  secretly  fomented  these  dis- 

' The  dpke  of  Bedford  died  about  this  time; 
and  when  the  dauphin  of  France  was  advised  l<> 
demolish  the  monument  of  hlack  marble  which 
tied  been  erected  to  his  memory,  lie  generously 
replied,  “ l,et  him  repose  in  peace,  and  he  thank- 
ful that  lie  does  repose;  were  he  to  awake,  lie 
would  make  the  stoniest  of  ns  tremble.” 

* The  inscription  on  Cade’s  standard  consisted 
of  the  following  doggrel,  sufficiently  indicative  ,.t 
die  levelling  doctrines  of  himself  and  his  rebel 
companions : 

•*  When  Adam  delv'd  and  Eve  ftpau, 

Bedford.  « Wlio  -wiw  I hen  a gentleman?** 
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lurbances,  and  pretending  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  people,  still  se- 
cretly aspired  to  the  crown;  and,  though  he  wished  nothing  so  ar- 
dently, yet  he  was  for  some  lime  prevented  by  his  own  scruples  from 
seizing  it.  What  his  intrigues  failed  to  bring  about,  accident  produced 
according  to  his  desires.  15.  The  king  falling  into  a distemper,  which 
so  far  increased  his  natural  imbecility  that  it  even  rendered  him  inca- 
pable of  maintaining  the  appearance  of  royally,  York  was  appointed 
lieutenant  and  protector  of  Ihe  kingdom,  with  powers  to  hold  and 
open  parliaments  at  pleasure. 


Questiom  for  Examination. 

i . What  happened  on  the  death  of  the  king  ? 

•l,  3 Relate  the  history  of  Joan  of  Are. 

4.  By  what  artifices  did  the  French  court  support  their  declining  fortunes  ? 
e Wbat  enterprise  did  Joan  undertake  ? 

7.  Were  the  French  successful  ? . 

8 In  what  manner  was  Joan  Of.Arc  made  prisoner1 
0.  What  was  the  fate  of  this  extraordinary  woman  ? 

10.  In  what  slate  were  the  English  affairs  at  this  time: 

it.  What  new  interest  was  now  revived  against  Henry?  and  to  what  consequences 
did  it  lead? 

13.  Mention  the  particulars  of  an  insurrection  which  took  place,  and  the  cause 
- which  occasioned  it. 

13.  What  was  the  fate  of  the  principal  conspirators? 

M.  Who  secretly  fomented  these  disturbances? 

I a.  Who  was  appointed  protector  of  the  kingdom?  and.  on  what  occasion  ? 


SECTION  U. 

. “ While  second  Richard’s  hloochfor  vengeance  calls. 

Boom’d  for  his  grandsire’s  guilt,  poor  Henry  falls ; 

In  civil  jars,  avenging  judgment's  blows, 

And  royal  wrongs,  entail  u people’s  woes;  - 
Henry,  unversed  in  wiles,  more  good  than  greut, 

Brew  on  by  meekness  his  disastrous  fate.” — Savai.b. 

1.  Plen'itude,  s.  fulness-.  4.  In«  ontost'ably , indisputably,  without 

Lvthttr'gic,  <i  drowsy,  sleepy.  i doubt. 

| 18.  Intrepic\'il}  • s.  courage. 

l.  (A.D.  1454.)  Being  thus  invested  with  a plenitude  of  power,  lie 
continued  in  the  enjoyment  of  it  for  some  time ; hut  at  length  the 
unhappy  king  recovered  from  his  lethargic  complaint;  and,  as  if  waking 
from  a dream,  perceived  with  surprise  that  lie  was  stripped  of  all  his 
authority.  Henry  was  married  to  Margaret  of  Anjou',  a woman  of  a 

1 Baughter  of  Rene,  titular  king  of  Sicily;  an  ambitious,  enterprising,  and 
courageous  woman.  She  supported  the  rights  of  her  husband  with  great  fortitude 
and  activity,  till  the  fatal  defeat  at  Tewkesbury,  which  pul  an  end  to  all  her  enter- 
prises. , 

I’J 
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masculine  understanding,  who  obliged  him  to  take  the  field  and  in  a - 
manner  dragged  him  to  it,  where  both  sides  came  to  an  engagement, 
in  which  the  Yorkists  gained  a complete  victory 2.  The  king  himself 
being  wounded,  and  taking  shelter  in  a cottage  near  the  Held  of  battle, 
vtas  taken  prisoner,  and  treated  by  the  victor  with  great  respect  and 
tenderness. 

Henry  was  now  merely  a prisoner,  treated  with  the  splendid' forms 
of  royally,  yet,  indolent  and  sickly,  he  seemed  pleased  with  his  situa- 
tion, and  did  not  regret  that  power  which  was  not  to  be  exercised 
without  fatigue,  but  Margaret  once  more  induced  him  to  assert  his 
prerogative.  3.  The  contending  parlies  met  at  Blorehealh,  on  the 
borders  of  Staffordshire,  Sepl.  23,  1459,  and  the  Yorkists  gained  some 
advantages;  but  Sir  Andrew  Trollop  deserted  with  all  his  men  to  the 
king ; and  this  so  intimidated  the  whole  army  of  the  Yorkists,  that  they 
separated  the  next  day,  without  striking  a single  blow.  Several  other 
engagements  followed,  with  various  success;  Margaret  being  at  one 
time  victorious,  at  another  in  exile;  the  victory  upon  Wakefield- 
green’,  in  which  the  duke  of  York  was  slain,  seemed  to  fix  her  good 
fortune. 

4.  But  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  now  pul  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Yorkists,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  generals  of  the  age,  formed 
for  limes  of  trouble,  extremely  artful,  and  incontestably  brave,  equally 
skilful  in  council  and  the  field ; and  inspired  with  a degree  of  hatred 
against  the  queen  that  nothing  could  suppress.  He  commanded  an 
army,  in  which  he  led  about  the  captive  king,  to  give  a sanction  to  his 
attempts.  5.  Upon  the  approach  of  the  Lancastrians,  he  conducted 
his  forces,  strengthened  by  a body  of  Londoners,  who  were  very  af- 
fectionate to  his  cause,  and  gave  battle  to  the  queen  at  Sl.-Aiban’s. 
In  this,  however,  he  was  defeated.  About  two  thousand  of  the  York- 
ists perished  in  the  battle,  and  the  person  of  the  king  again  fell  into 
the  hands  of  his  own  parly,  to  be  treated  with  apparent  respect,  but 
real  contempt. 

6.  In  the  mean  time  young  Edward,  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  duke 
of  York,  began  to  repair  the  losses  his  parly  had  lately  sustained,  and 
to  give  spirit  to  the  Yorkists-  This  prince,  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  re- 
markable for  the  beauty  of  his  person,  his  bravery,  and  popular  de- 
portment, advanced  towards  London  with  the  remainder  of  Warwick’s 
army,  and,  obliging  Margaret  to  retire,  entered  the  city  amidst  the  ac- 
clamations of  the  people.  Perceiving  his  own  popularity,  he  supposed 
that  now  was  the  time  to  lay  his  claim  to  the  crown;  and  his  friend 
Warwick,  assembling  the  citizens  in  St.  John’s  Fields,  pronounced  an 
harangue,  setting  forth  the  title  of  Edward,  and  inveighing  against  the 
tyranny  and  usurpation  of  the  house  of  Lancaster.  A.D.  1461.  7.  Both 
sides  at  length  met  near  Towlon,  in  the  county  of  York,  to  decide  the 
fate  of  the  empire,  and  never  was  England  depopulated  by  so  terrible 
an  engagement.  It  was  a dreadful  sight  to  behold  a hundred  thousand 

’ This  battle  was  the  first  of  St.  Alban's 

’ In  the  West  Hiding  of  Yorkshire. 
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men  of  llie  same  country  engaged  against  each  other ; . and  all  to  satisfy 
the  ambition  of  Ihe  weakest  or  Ihe  worst  of  mankind.  While  the  army 
of  Edward  was  advancing  to  Ihe  charge,  there  happened  a great  fall 
of  snow,  which  driving  full  in  the  face  of  Ihe  enemy, -blinded  them; 
and  this  advantage,  seconded  by  an  impetuous  onset,  decided  the  vic- 
tory in  his  favour.  Edward  issued  orders  to  giye  no  quarter  : and  a 
bloody  slaughter  ensued,  in  which  near  forty  thousand  of  the  Lan- 
castrians were  slain. 

8.  The  weak  and  unfortunate  Henry,  always  imprudent  and  always 
unsuccessful,  was  taken  prisoner*  carried  to  London  with  great  igno- 
miny, and  conducted  to  the  Tower.  Margaret  was  rather  more  for- 
tunate; she  contrived  to  escape  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  took  refuge 
with  her  father  in  Flanders 

- 9.  Edward  being  now,  by  means  of  the  carl  of  Warwick,  fixed  upon 
the  throne,  reigned  in  peace  and  security,  while  his  title  was  re- 
cognised by  parliament,  and  universally  submitted  to  by  the  people. 

D.  1 4G4.  He  began,  therefore  to  give  a loose  to  his  favourite  pas- 
ions,  and  a spirit  of  gallantry,  mixed  with  cruelly,  was  seen  to  prevail 
. in  his  court.  The  very  same  palace  which  one  day  exhibited  a spec- 
tacle of  horror,  was  to  be  seen  the  day  following  with  a mask  or  pa- 
geant; and  lire  king  would  at  once  gallant  a mistress  and  inspect  an 
execution.  10.  In  order  to  turn  him  fro'm  these  pursuits,  which  were 
calculated  to  render  him  unpopular,  l)ie  earl  of  Warwick  advised  him 
to  marry;  and  with  his  consent  went  over  to  France  to  procure 
Bona  of  Savoy  as  queen,  and  the  match  was  ac- 
cordingly concluded.  But  whilst  the  earl  was 
hastening  the  negotiation  in  France,  the  king 
himself  rendered  it  abortive  at  home,  by  mar- 


4 Margaret  flying  with  her  son  into  a forest,  was  at- 
tacked daring  the  night  by  robbers,  who  despoiled  her 
of  her  rings  and  jewels,  and  treated  her  with  the  utmost 
indignity.  The  partition  of  this  great  booty  having  raised 
a violent  quarrel  among  them,  she  look  an  opportunity  oi 
flying  with  her  son  into  the  thickest  part  of  the  forest, 
where  she  wandered  till  she  was  overcome  with  hunger 
and  fatigue.  While  in  this  wretched  condition,  she  saw 
a robber  approaching  with  his  naked  sword ; she  sud- 
denly embraced  the  resolution  ul  trusting  entirely  to  his 
faith  and  generosity,  and  presenting  to  him  the  young 
prince,  “ Here,  my  friend,”  said  she*  “ I commit  to  your 
care  the  safety  of  the  king’s  son.”  The  mau,  struck  with 
the  singularity  of  the  event,  and  recalled  to  virtue  by  the 
flattering  confidence  reposed  in  him,  vowed,  not  only  to 
abstain  from  all  injury  against  the  princess,  but  to  devote 
himself  entirely  to  her  service.  By  his  means  she  reached 
the  sea-coast,  and  embarked  for  Flanders. — De  Mollt - 
tille , etc.  „ 
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lying  Elizabeth  Grey 


with  whom  he  had  fallen  in  love,  and  whom 
he  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  de- 
bauch. t k Having  thus  given  War- 
wick real  cause  of  offence,  he  was 
resolved  'to  widen  the  breach  by 
driving  him  from  the  council.  War- 
wick, whose  prudence  was  equal 
to  his  bravery,  soon  made  use  of 
both  to  assist  his  revenge;  and 
formed  such  a combination  against 
Edward,  that  he  was  in  his  turn 
obliged  to  llv  the  kingdom.  Thus, 
once  more,  the  poor,  passive  king 
Henry  was  released  from  prison,  to 
he  placed  upon  a dangerous  throne. 
A parliament  was  called,  which  con- 
tinued Henry’s  title  with  great  so- 
lemnity; and  Warwick  was  himself 
received  among  the  people  under 
the  title  of  king-maker. 

'12.  But  Edward’s  party,  though  repressed,  was  not  destroyed. 
Though  an  exile  in  Holland,  he  had  many  partisans  at  home;  and, 
after  an  absence  of  nine  months,  being  seconded  by  a small  body  of 
troops,  granted  to  him  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  lie  made  a descent  at 
Bavenspur,  in  Yorkshire.  Though  at  first  lie  was  coolly  received  by 
the  English',  yet  his  army  increased  upon  his  march,  while  his  mode- 
ration and  feigned  humility  still  added  to  the  number  of  his  partisans. 
London,  at  that  time  ever  ready  to  admit  the  most  powerful,  opened 
her  gales  to  him;  and  the  wretched  Henry  was  once  more  plucked 
from  a throne,  to  be  sent  back  to  his  former  mansion. 

13.  Nothing  now,  therefore,  remained  to  Warwick,  but  to  cut  short 
an  anxious  suspense,  by  hazarding  a battle.  Edward  s fortune  pre- 
vailed. They  met  at  St.  Alban’s,  and  the  Lancastrians  were  defeated ; 
while  Warwick  himself  leading  a chosen  body  of  troops  into  the  thickest 


Quern  Elisabeth  Woodpile. 


nf  the  slaughter,  fell,  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  covered  with  wounds. 


'<  Elizabeth  Grey  wAs  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Woodville.  The  kingflrst  saw  her 
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Margaret  receiving  the  fatal  news  of  the  death  of  Ihc  brave  War- 
wick, and  the  total  destruction  of  her  parly,  gave  way  to  her  grief, 
for  the  first  time,  in  a torrent  of  lears;and,  yielding  lo  her  unhappy 
fate,  look  sanctuary  in  the  abbey  of  Beaulieu,  in  Hampshire. 

14.  She  had  not  been  long  in  Ibis  melancholy  abode,  before  she 
found  some  few  friends  still  wailing  lo  assist  her  fallen  fortunes.  She 
had  now  fought  battles  in  almost  every  province  in  England  : Tewkes- 
bury-park  was  the  last  scene  that  terminated  her  attempts.  15.  The 
duke  of  Somerset  headed  her  army  : a man  who  had  shared  her  dan- 
gers and  had  ever  been  steady  in  her  cause.  When  Edward  first  at- 
tacked him  in  his  entrenchments,  he  repulsed  him  with  such  vigour,-' 
that  the  enemy  retired  with  precipitation;  upon  which  the  duke,  sup- 
posing them  routed,  pursued,  and  ordered  lord  Wenlock  to  support 
his  charge.  But  unforlunalely  this  lord  disobeyed  his  orders;  and  So- 
merset’s forces  were  soon  overpowered  by  numbers.  IG.  In  this  dread- 
, ful  exigence,  the  duke  finding  that  all  was  over,  became  ungovern- 
able in  his  rage;  aud  beholding  Wenlock  inactive,  and  temaining  in 
the  very  place  where  he  had  first  drawn  up  his  men,  giving  way  to  Ihs 
.fury,  with  his  heavy  battle-axe  in  both  hands  he 
ran  upon  the  coward,  and  with  one  blow  dashed 
out  his  brains. 

17.  The  queen  and  llie  prince  were  taken  pri- 
soners after  the  battle,  and  brought  into  the  pre- 
sence of  Edward.  The  young  prince  appeared 
before  the  conqueror  with  undaunted  majesty; 
and  being  asked  in  an  insulting  manner,  how  he 
dared  to  invade  England  without  leave,  more 
mindful  of  his  high  birth  than  of  his  ruined  for- 
tunes, he  boldly  replied,  “ I have  entered  the  do- 
minions of  my  father,  to  revenge  his  injuries,  aud 
lo  redress  my  own.”  18.  The  barbarous  Edward, 
enraged  at  his  intrepidity,  struck  him  on  the  mouth 
with  his  gauntlet ; and  this  served  as  a signal  for 
further  brutality;  the  dukes  of  Gloucester,  Cla- 
rence, and  others,  like  wild  beasts,  rushing  on  the 
unarmed  youth  at  once,  slabbed  him  lo  the  heart 
- with  their  daggers.  To  complete  the  tragedy, 

Henry  himself  was  soon  after  murdered  in  cold 
blood.  Of  all  those  that  were  taken,  none  were 
suffered  lo  survive  but  Margaret  herself.  19.  It  was 
perhaps  expected  that  she  would  be  ransomed  by 
the  king  of  France;  and  in  this  they  were  not  de- 
ceived, as  that  monarch  paid  the  king  of  England 

at  court,  whither  she  had  repaired  to  present  a petition  for  the  recovery  of  the 
conliscalcd  lands  of  her  late  husband,  Sir  John  Grey,  who  was  slain  in  arms  on  the 
side  of  Henry.  She  told  Edward,  when  be  first  addressed  her  on  the  subject  of 
his  love,  that  though  too  humble  lo  be  his  wife,  she  was  too  high  to  become  his 
«vjncubinc.  ' i • ~ < 
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lifly  thousand  crowns  for  her  freedom.  This  extraordinary  woman, 
after  having  sustained  the  cause  of  her  husband  in  twelve  battles, 
after  having  survived  her  friends,  fortunes,  and  children,  died  a few 
years  after  in  privacy  in  France,  very  miserable  indeed;  but  with  few 
other  claims  to  our  pity,  except  her  courage  and  her  misfortunes 


r . '■  » ’ » 4 -Hj  * 

'Juestiona  for  Examination. 


1.  What  was  the  issue  of  the  first  battle  between  the  houses  of  York  and  l.nn- 

casler  ? 

2.  What  was  the  fortune  of  Henry? 

3.  Where  did  the  contending  parties  next  meet? 

What  circumstances  gave  the  advantage  to  Henry’s  parly  f 

4.  Who  was  the  commander  of  the  Yorkists?  , , 

5.  What  was  his  success  ? 

6.  Who  now  laid  claim  to  the  crown? 

7.  WTiat  were  the  particulars  of  the  action  at  Towton 

8.  What  happened  to  Margaret  and  the  young  prince  after  the  battle  ? 

s». 'How  did  Edward  conduct  himself  after  his  accession?  . 

ll.  For  what  reason  did  Warwick  combine  against  Edward1 
By  what  title  was  Warwick  received  among  the  people? 

13.  What  was  the  fortune  of  the  next  battle  ? y 

14.  What  followed  this  engagement? 

17.  What  was  the  answer  of  the  young  prince  to  Edward  ? ■ ' 

18.  What  was  his  treatment?  " 

What  was  the  fate  of  Henry?  - * ‘ „ -'*i 

19.  What  of  Margaret? 


1 During  this  and  several  previous  reigns,  a most  absurd  fashion  was  followed 
by  the  people.  It  was  customary  to  wear  the  beaks  or  points  of  their  shoes  so 
long,  that  it  was  necessary  to  tie  them  up  to  their  knees  with  laces  or  chains,  to 
enable  them  to  walk  without  stumbling  : gentlemen  used  for  this  purpose  chains 
made  of  silver,  or  silver  gilt,  and  others  used  laces.  This  ridiculous  custom  was 
now  ( A.D.  1467  ) prohibited,  on  the  forfeiture  of  twenty  shillings,  and  the  pain 
of  cursing  by  the  clergy.  Whatever  absurdities  in  dress  may  have  been  rendered 
fashionable  in  modern  times,  certainly  none  have  exceeded  this  folly  of  our 
ancestors. 


fativul  of  fools  was  a sort  of  religious  or  more  properl  j irreligious 
mummery  acted  at  Christmas 
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CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 


Popes.  A. D. 

Martin  V 1417, 

Eugenius  IV. ...... . 1431 

Nicholas  V 1447 

Calixtuslll, 1433 

Pius  II 1458 

Emperors  of  the  East. 
Emmanuel  II...... . I39i 

John  VII 1425 

Constantine  III.  and 
last  Christian  em- 
peror  1448 


Succeeded  by  his  con- 
queror Mahomet  II. 


who  took  Constan- 
tinople by  storm, 

May  29 1453 

Emperors  of  the  I Vest. 

Sigismund 1410 

Albert  II 1438 

Frederic  III 1440 

Kings  of  France. 

Charles  VII 1422 

Louis  XI 1461 

Kings  of  Portugal. 
John  1 1383 


A.D. 

Edward 1433 

Alphonsus  V 1438 

Kings  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden. 

Eric  XIII. 1412 

Christopher  III. . .i . 1440 
Christian  1 1448 

Kings  of  Scotland". 

Robert  III 1390 

James  1 1 424 

James  II 1437 

James  III 1460 


EMINENT  PERSONS. 

John  Stratford  and  John  Kemp,  archbishops  of  Canterbury;  Joan  of  Arc  (1402- 
1431),  a native  of  Domremi,  in  France;  Dukes  of  Bedford  and  Gloucester— the 
former  died  at  Rouen,  and  Gloucester  was  murdered  at  St.  Edmund’s  Bury;  each 
of  them  was  son,  brother,  and  uncle  to  a king ; they  were  sons  of  Henry  IV.,  bro- 
thers to  Henry  V.,  and  uncles  to  Henry  VI.;  De  la  Pole,  duke  of  Suffolk,  beheaded 
in  an  open  boat  off  Dover,  in  his  passage  to  France ; Richard,  duke  of  York ; Jack 
Cade 


Tomb  of  llonry  VI  formerly  at  Windsor. 
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ffjousc  of  l)ork,  ov  U)l)ite  Eoof. 

!<«- 

EDWARD  IV.  . 

EAIU.  OF  MARCH.  ’ . 


i • 


“ F.dward,  lo  each  voluptuous  vice  a slave 
Cruel,  inlemp’rate,  vain,  suspicious,  brave.” 

F.gf.hton. 


5 Absolution,  i.  forgiveness;  the  remisiton  of  | 4.  Pretext , j . a pretence,  an  exetue 
•ins.  j Arrn'ign,  v.  to  indict,  to  nocosc. 

1.  (A.D.  1 478.)  Edward,  being  now  free  from  greal  enemies,  turned 
lo  llie  punishment  of  those  of  lesser  note  : so  that  the  gibbets  were 
hung  with  his  adversaries,  and  their  estates  confiscated  to  his  use. 
Whilst  he  was  rendering  himself  terrible  on  the  one  hand,  he  vas  im- 
mersed in  abandoned  pleasures  on  the  other.  Nature,  it  seems,  was 
not  unfavourable  to  him  in  personal  charms;  as  he  was  universally 
allowed  to  be  the  most  beautiful  man  of  his  time.  2.  His  courtiers 
also  seemed  willing  to  encourage  those  debaucheries  in  which  they 
had  a share;  and  the  clergy,  as  they  themselves  practised  every 
kind  of  lewdness  with  impunity,  were  ever  ready  lo  lend  absolution 
lo  all  his  failings.  The  truth  is,  enormous  vices  had  been  of  late  so 
common,  that  adultery  was  held  as  a very  slight  offence.  Among  the 
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number  of  bis  mistresses  was  the  wife  of  one  Shore,  a merchant  in  the 
city,  a woman  of  exquisite  beauty  and 
good  sense,  hut  who  had  not  virlue 
enough  to  resist  the  lentations  of  a 
beautiful  man  and  a .monarch. 

3.  Among  his  other  cruellies,  Dial  to 
his  brother,  the  duke  of  Clarence,  is 
the  most  remarkable.  The  king  hunting 
one  day  in  the  park  of  Thomas  Burdet, 
a creature  of  the  duke’s,  killed  a white 
buck,  which  was  a great  favourite  of 
the  owner.  Burdet,  vexed  at  the  loss, 
broke  into  a passion,  and  wished  the 
horns  of  the  deer  in  the  belly  of  the 
person  who  bad  advised  the  king  to 
that  insult.  For  t his  trifling  exclamation,  Burdet  was  tried  for  his  life, 
and  publicly  executed  at  Tyburn.  4.  The  duke  of  Clarence,  upon 
the  death  of  his  friend,  vented  his  grief  in  renewed  reproaches  against 
his  brother,  and  exclaimed  against  the  iniquity  of  the  sentence.  The 
king  highly  offended  with  this  liberty,  or  using  that  as  a ■pretext  against 
him,  had  him  arraigned  before  the  house  of  peers,  ami  appeared  in 
person  as  his  accuser.  5.  In  those  times  of  confusion,  every  crime  al- 
leged by  the  prevailing  parly  was  fatal  : the  duke  was  found  guilty; 
and,  being  granted  A choice  of  the  manner  in  which  he  would  die,  was 
privately  drowned  in  a butt  of  malmsey  in  the  Tower;  a whimsical 
choice,  and  implying  that  he  had  an  extraordinary  passion  for  that  liquor. 

0.  However,  if  this  monarch’s  reign  was  tyrannical,  it  was  but  short 
while  lie  was  employed  in  making  preparations  for  a war  with  France, 
he  was  seized  with  a distemper,  of  w hich  lie  expired,  in  the  forty-se- 
cond year  of  his  age,  and  (counting  from  the  deposition  of  the  late 
king)  in  the  twenty-third  of  his  reign. 


Jane  Shor*. 


Question*  for  Examination. 

l.  What  was  now  the  conduct  of  Edward  ? 
a.  For  wliut  was  liurdet  tried  and  executed  ? 

4.  Relate  the  cruelty  of  Edward  towards  his  brother. 

5.  What  kind  of  dealli  did  the  duke  of  Clarence  prefer  ? 

(I.  How  long  did  Edward  the  Fourth  reign  ? 
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I i/i'ca.  A.U. 

Pius  II (458 

Pauli!.-..,. Met 

Sextus  IV 1171 

Emperor  of  Germany . 

Frederic  II 1440 

Emperors  of  the  Turks. 
Mahomet  II. 1453 


A.D. 

Bajuzctll.. 1481 

King  of  France. 
I.ouia  XI 1461 


Kings  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden. 


A.K. 

Christian  1 1448 

John  1 1 48 1 


Kings  of  Portugal. 

Alphonsus  V ...... . 1438 

John  II 1481  | James 


King  of  Scotland. 


VII. 


1460 


EMINENT  PERSONS.  - , 

Thomas  Borlicur,  archbishop  of  Canterbury ; the  duke  of  Clarence;  Ncvil,  car) 
of  Warwick,  called  the  King-maker;  Beaufurd,  duke  of  Somerset;  Tiplyfl,  earl  of 
Worcester;  Jane  Shore;  Judge  Littleton. 
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Brtra 
. H70 


Died 

June.  1483. 


EDWARD  V. 


I«T  *f^i 

s 

w.’  /A ; 


t fVi  IV,  1 

. ..  J ?.;r . 
f zy  ,1*. 


Regan  to 
reign 

April  9,  1483 


*-  Tit\ 

Reigned 


3 months. 


ban 


What's  this 
Thai  rises  like  the  issue  of  a king. 

And  bears  upon  his  baby  brow  the  round 
And  top  of  sovereignly?” — SnAttSPEAitK. 


S.  Perturbation,  4.  a disquietude,  restlessness.  I 7.  Noto'rious,  a.  apparent,  well  known. 

Catai’trophe,  4.  an  unfortunate  event.  ln'digence,  t poverty. 

3 Aceom'plice,  4.  a partner,  an  associate  in  guilt.  [ 8.  Cajo'le,  v.  to  flatter,  to  soothe. 


1.  (A.D.  1483.)  The  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  had  been  made  pro- 
lector  of  the  realm,  under  the  pretence  of  guarding  the  persons  of  the 
late  king’s  children  from  danger,  conveyed  them  both  to  the  Tower. 
Having  thus  secured  them,  his  next  step  was  to  spread  a report  of  their 
illegitimacy,  and,  by  pretended  obstacles,  to  put  off  the  day  appointed 
for  young  Edward’s  coronation.  His  next  aim  was  to  dispatch  lord 
Hastings,  whom  he  knew  to  he  warmly  in  the  young  king’s  interest. 

2.  Having  summoned  lord  Hastings  to  a council  in  the  Tower,  he 
entered  the  room,  knitting  his  brows,  biting  his  lips,  and  showing  by 
a frequent  change  of  countenance,  the  signs  of  some  inward  pertur- 
bation. A silence  ensued  for  some  time  : and  the  lords  of  the  council 
looked  upon  each  other,  not  without  reason  expecting  some  horrid 
catastrophe.  3.  Laying  hare  his  arm,  all  shrivelled  and  decayed,  he 
accused  Jane  Shore  and  her  accomplices  of  having  produced  this  de- 
formity by  their  sorceries;  upon  which  Hastings  cried,  “If  they  have 
committed  such  a crime,  they  deserve  punishment.” — “If!”  cried  the 
protector,  with  a loud  voice,  “dost  lliou  answer  me  with  ifs?  1 tell 
thee  they  have  conspired  my  death,  and  that  thou,  traitor,  art  an  ac- 
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- complice  in  llie  crime,”  4.  He  struck  the  table  twice  with  his  hand, 
and  the  room  was  instantly  tilled  with  armed  men.  “I  arrest  thee  ” 
continued  he,  turning  to  Hastings,  “ for  high  treason ; ” and  at  the  same 
time  gave  him  in  charge  to  the  soldiers.  Hastings  was  obliged  to  make 
a short  confession  to  the  next  priest  that  was  at  hand ; the  protector 
crying  out  by  St.  Paul,  that  lie  would  not  dine  till  he  had  Seen  his 
head  taken  off.  He  was  accordingly  hurried  out  to  the  little  green  be- 
fore the  Tower  chapel,  and  there  beheaded  on  a log  of  wood  that  ac- 
cidentally lay  in  the  way. 

5.  Jane  Shore,  the  late  king’s  mistress,  was  the  next  that  fell  his  in 
dignalion.  This  unfortunate  woman  was  an  enemy  too  humble  to  ex- 
cite his  jealousy;  yet,  as  he  had  accused  her  of  witchcraft,  of  which 
all  the  world  saw  she  was  innocent,  he  thought  proper  to  make  her  an 
example  for  those  faults  of  which  she  was  really  guilty,  c.  She  had 
been  formerjy  deluded  from  her  husband,  who  was  a goldsmith  in 
Lombard-street,  and  continued  to  live  with  Edward,  the  most  guiltless 
mistress  in  his  abandoned  court.  It  was  very  ~ 

probable  that  the  people  were  not  displeased  at 
seeing  one  again  reduced  to  her  former  meanness 
who  had  for  a while  been  raised  above  them,  and 
enjoyed  the  smiles  of  a court.  7.  The  charge 
against  her  was  loo  notorious  to  he  denied ; she 
pleaded. guilty,  and  was  accordingly  condemned 
to  walk  barefooted  through  the  city,  and  to  do 
penance  in  St.  Paul’s  church  in  a white  sheet,  with 
a wax  taper  in  her  hand,  before  thousands  of  spec- 
tators. She  lived  above  forty  years  after  this  sen- 
tence, and  was  reduced  to  the  most  extreme  in- 
‘digence. 

8.  The  protector  now  began  to  throw  off  the 
mask,  and  to  deny  his  pretended  regard  for  the 
sons  of  the  late  king,  thinking  it  high  lime  to  as- 
•pire  to  the  crown  more  openly.  He  had  previously 
gained  over  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  a man  of 
talents  and  power,  by  bribes  and  promises  of  fu- 
ture favour.  This  nobleman,  therefore,  used  all 
his  arts  to  cajole  the  populace  and  citizens  at 
St.  Paul’s  cross;  and,  construing  their  silence  into 
consent,  his  followers  cried  “ Long  live  king  Bi- 
chard!” Soon  after,  the  mayor  and  aldermen 
waiting  upon  Richard  with  an  offer  of  the  crown, 
lie  accepted  it  with  seeming  reluctance. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

1 . Wliat  was  the  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  towards  the  young  princes  ? 

2,  3.  By  what  vile  arts  did  he  get  rid  of  lord-  Hastings  ? 

5.  Who  next  felt  his  indignation  ? 

e.  Who  was  Jane  Shore? 
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7 .What  punishment  did  slie  suffer? 

8 In  what  manner  did  Richard  contrive  to  procure  an  offer  of  tne  crown  ? 
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EMINENT  PERSONS. 

Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester,  protector;  Edward, 
earl  of  Warwick ; Margaret,  countess  of  Salisbury 
(■children  of  George,  duke  of  Clarence);  William 
Lord  Hastings;  Rivers;  Earl  Grey;  Marquis  ol 
Dopset;  Sir  Richard  Brackenbury,  governor  ol 
the  Tower — he  refused  to  murder  the  princes,  but 
was  obliged  to  give  up  the  keys  for  a night,  when 
the  deed  was  accomplished;  Sir  James  Tyrrell 
William  Caxton  (I4l0-l49t),  mercer,  of  London, 
the  first  English  printer;  he  established  a priming 
press  in  Westminster-abbey.  While  at  Bruges  he 
acquired  a knowledge  of  the  newly  discovered  art 
of  printing  and  the  first  book  he  printed  was  the 
Kecuyell  of  the  History  of  Troy,  translated  by 
himself  from  the  French,  1471.  But  the  first  bopk 
in  England  was  the  Game  of  Chess,  which  he  executed  in  1474;  and  lor  a 
which  the  late  earl  of  Pembroke  gave  40  guineas. 


Caxton. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 


RICHARD  III., 


Sl-hnauf.p  CROOK  RACK. 


“ Tetchy  and  wayward  was  his  infancy ; 

His  school-days  frightful,  desperate,  wild,  and  furious; 

His  prime  of  manhood,  daring,  bold,  and  venturous; 

His  age  confirm'd,  proud,  subtle,  sly,  and  bloody.” 

SlIAKSPEAllK. 

t.  Imbrue.  *.  to  steep,  to  soak.  S.  Peasant,  j.  a rustie. 

t Inunda'tion,  ».  an  overflowing  of  water,  a Sum’mary,  </.  short,  qulek. 

flood.  8 Commo'tion,  t.  m tumult,  a disturbance . 

i (A.D.  1483.)  One  crime  ever  draws  on  another;  justice  will  re- 
volt against  fraud,  and  usurpation  requires  security.  As  soon,  there- 
fore, as  Richard  was  seated  upon  the  throne,  he  sent  the  governor  of 
the  Tower  orders  to  put  the  two  young  princes  to  death;  hut  this 
brave  man,  whose  name  was  Brackenbury,  refused  to  lie  made  the 
instrument  of  a tyrant’s  will;  but  submissively  answered,  that  he 
knew  not  how  to  imbrue  his  hands  in  innocent  blood.  A lit  instru- 
ment, however,  was  not  long  wanting;  sir  James  Tyrrel  readily  un- 
dertook the  office,  and  Brackenbury  was  ordered  to  resign  to  him 
the  keys  for  one  night.  2.  Tyrrel  choosing  three  associates,  Slater, 
Deighlon,  and  Forest,  came  in  the  night-time  to  the  door  of  the 

1 Sec  the  note  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VU. 

13 
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chamber  where  the  princes  were  lodged,  and  sending  in  the  assas- 
sins, bid  them  execute  their  commission,  while  lie  himself  stayed 
without.  They  found  the  young  princes  in  bed,  and  fallen  into  a sound 


sleep  : after  suffocating  them  with  a holster  and  pillows,  they  showed 
their  naked  bodies  to  Tyrrel,  who  ordered  them  to  be  buried  at  the 
stairs’  foot,  deep  in  the  ground,  under  a heap  of  stones. 

3.  Rut  while  the  usurper  thus  endeavoured  to  establish  his  power, 
lie  (bund  it  threatened  in  a quarter  where  he  least  expected  an  attack. 
The  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  had  been  instrumental  in  placing  him 
on  the  throne,  now  took  disgust,  being  refused  some  confiscated  lands 
for  which  lie  solicited.  He  therefore  levied  a body  of  men  in  Wales, 
and  advanced  with  hasty  marches  Inwards  Gloucesler,  where  be  de- 
signed to  cross  the  Severn.  4.  Just  at  that  time  the  river  wasswoln  to 
such  a degree,  that  the  country  on  both  sides  was  deluged,  and  even 
the  lops  of  some  hills  were  covered  with  water.  TIvis  inundation  con- 
tinued for  ten  days;  during  which  Buckingham's  army,  composed  of 
Welshmen,  could  neither  pass  the  river,  nor  find  subsistence  on  their 
own  side;  they  were  therefore  obliged  to  disperse,  and  return  home, 
notwithstanding  all  the  duke's  elTorts  to  prolong  their  slay.  5.  In  this 
helpless  situation,  the  duke,  after  a short  deliberation,  took  refuge  at 
the  house  of  one  Bannister,  who  had  been  his  servant,  and  who  had 
received  repealed  obligations  from  his  family  ; but  the  wicked  seldom 
find,  as  they  seldom  exert,  friendship.  Bannister,  unable  to  resist  Hie 
temptation  of  a large  reward  that  was  set  upon  the  duke’s  head,  went 
and  betrayed  him  to  the  sheriff  of  Shropshire  : who,  surrounding  the 
house  with  armed  men,  seized  the  duke,  in  the  habit  of  a peasant,  and 
conducted  him  to  Salisbury : where  lie  was  instantly  tried,  condemned. 
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and  executed,  according  to  Hie  summary  method  practised  in  those 
days.  • ' 1 • • 

G.  Amidst  tbd  perplexity  caused  by  many  disagreeable  occurrences, 
the  king  received  information  that  Hie  earl  of  Richmond  was  making 
preparations  to  land  in  England,  and  assert  his  claims  to  the  crown. 
Richard,  who  knew  not  in  what  quarter  he  might  expect  the  invader, 
had  taken  post  at  Nottingham,  in  llie  centre  of  Hie  kingdom;  and 
had  given  commission  to  several  of  his  creatures  to  oppose  the. enemy 
wherever  he  should  land. 

7.  Some  time  alter,  however,  the  earl  of  Richmond,  who  was  a des- 
cendant from  John  of  Gaunt,  the  great  duke  of  l.ancaster,  by  the 
female  line,  resolved  to  strike  for  the  crown.  He  had  been  obliged  to 
quit  Hie  kingdom;  but  he,  now  knowing  how  odious  the  king  was, 
set  out  from  Harfleur,  in  Normandy,  with  a retinue  of  about  two 
thousand  persons,  and  after  a voyage  of  six  days,  arrived  at  Milford- 
haven,  in  Wales,  where  he  landed  without  opposition. 

8.  Upon  news  of  this  descent,  Richard,  who  was  possessed  of  cou- 
rage and  military  conduct,  his  only  virtues,  instantly  resolved  to 
meet  his  antagonist  and  decide  their  mutual  pretensions  by  a battle. 
Richmond,  on  the  other  hand,  being  reinforced  by  sir  Thomas  Bou- 
ehier,  sir  Waller  Hungerford,  and  others,  to  the  number  of  about  six 
thousand,  boldly  advanced  with  the  same  intention ; and  in  a few 
days  both  armies  drew  near  Rosworlh-field  '/where  the  contest  that 
had  now  for  more  than  forty  years  tilled  the  kingdom  with  civil  com- 
motions, and  deluged  its  plains  with  blood,  was  determined  by  the 
death  of  Richard,  who  was  slain  in  battle  : while  Richmond  was  sa- 
luted king,  by  the  title  of  Henry  the  Seventh1. 

Richard  left  a son,  who  was  educated  in  obscurity.  On  the  night 
previous  to  the-  battle  of  Bosworth,  be  sent  for  the  boy,  and  told  him 
that,  if  successful  on  the  morrow,  he  would  publicly  acknowledge 
him  as  his  son.  The  fortune  of  the  day  turned  against  Richard;  his 
son  supported  himself  by  labouring  as  a bricklayer;  and  Sir  Thomas 
Mole,  possessor  of  Easlwell-place,  in  Kent,  gave  him  a piece  ofground 
(1546),  and  permission  to  build  a house  thereon.  His  death  is  recorded 
in  the  parish  register  of  that  place,  in  1550,  aged  eighty-one. 


- Qantiom  for  Examination. 

1.  What  was  the  first  act  of  Richard? 

2.  In  what  manner  were  his  orders  executed? 

8.  From  what  quarter  and  on  what  occasion  was  Richard  first  threatened  ? 


' In  l.cicestershire.  The  battle  fought  at  this  place  was  the  last  of  thirteen  be- 
tween the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

’ Richard’s  body,  after  being  exposed,  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Grey 
Friars,  at  Leicester.  Henry  VII.  bestowed  a monument  on  it,  which  was  demo- 
lished at  the  dissolution  of  abbeys  under  Henry  VIII.;  and  the  monarch’s  stone  coffin 
actually  served  for  a horse  trough,  at  the  White  Horse  Inn:  “Sic  transit  gloria 
mnndi !” 
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4 What  obliged  Buckingham's  army  to  disperse? 

5.  What  was  the  fate  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  ? 

6.  Willi  what  new  opposer  did  Richard  now  contend  ? 

7.  Where  did  Richmond  land ? 

8.  By  whom  was  he  joined? 

Where  did  the  armies  meet? 

What 'was  the  result  of  the  battle? 
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EMINENT  PERSONS. 

Stafford,  duke  of  Buckingham;  Henry  Tudor,  carl  of  Richmond;  Thomas,  lord 
Stanley;  Howard,  duke  of  Norfolk ; Francis,  viscount  Lovel;  Sir  Richard  Ralcliffe; 
Sir  William  Catesby ; Ralph  Bannister — he  received,  as  the  reward  of  his  ingratitude, 
the  manor  of  Ealding,  in  Kent;  and  Sir  William  Collingburn,  who  was  executed  on 
a charge  of  treason,  but  in  reality  for  composing  a distich  on  the  king  and  his  mi- 
nisters. The  lines  were 

“ The  Rat,  The  Cat,  and  Lovel,  our  Dog, 

Rule  all  England,  under  a llog/* 

alluding  to  Sir  Richard  Jialcliffe,  Sir  William  Calesby,  to  the  arms  ol  viscount 
Lovel,  namely,  a dog,  and  to  those  of  the  king  which  were  a wild  boar. 
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Born 

I486 


Died 

April  Kml. 
1509. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 
fjousc  of  iubor. 
HENRY  VII., 

SUBHAMED  TUDOll. 


Regan  to 
reign 
Aug-  93. 
1485. 


Reigned 
93  1/9  years. 


SECTION  I. 

“ But  oh!  how  alter'd  was  the  mournful  lone. 

When  HarBy  Richhom>,  arm’d  with  title  true, 

His  baldrick  'eross  his  shoulder  flung, 

And  with  enliv’ning  trumpet  blew 
A call  to  arms,  that  thro’  the  island  rung! 

His  claim  announcing  to  the  English  throne.” — Dimhn. 


9.  (TonRsca'tion,  s.  n forfeiture. 
10.  Ir'ritated,  part,  enraged. 


12.  Credu'litv, easiness  of  belief. 

13.  Malcontent,  s.  a discontented  person. 


1.  (A.D.  H85.)  Henry’s  first  care, 
u|»on  coming  lo  Hie  throne,  was 
io  marry  the  princess  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Edward  Hie  Fourth; 
and  thus  lie  blended  the  interest  of 
the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
so  that  ever  after  they  were  inca- 
pable of  distinction. 

2.  A great  part  of  the  miseries  of 
his  predecessors  proceeded  from 
their  poverty,  which  was  mostly 
occasioned  by  riot  and  dissipation. 

Henry  saw  that  money  alone  could 
turn  the  scale  of  power  in  his  fa-  Eii«b«th  «f  v..r» 

vour ; and,  therefore,  hoarded  up  all  the  confiscations  of  his  enemies 
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wilh  the  utmost  frugality.  Immediately  after  his  marriage  with 
Elizabeth,  he  issued  a general  pardon  to  all  such  as  chose  to  accept 
it;  but  people  were  become  so  turbulent  and  factious,  by  a long 
course  of  civil  war,  that  no  governor  could  rule  them,  nor  any 
king  please;  so  that  one  rebellion  seemed  extinguished  only  to  give 
rise  to  another. 

3.  There  lived  in  Oxford  one  Richard  Simon,  a priest,  who  pos- 
sessing some  suhlilly,  and  more  rashness,  trained  up  Lambert  Simncl, 
a baker’s  son,  lo  counterfeit  the  person  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  the 
son  of  Ihe  duke  of  Clarence,  who  was  smothered  in  a butt  of  malmsey. 
Rut,  as  the  impostor  was  not  calculated  to  bear  a close  inspection, 
it  was  thought  proper  Lo  show  him  first  at  a distance;  and  Ireland 
was  judged  the  fittest  theatre  for  him  lo  support  his  assumed  character. 

4.  In  this  manner  Simnel,  being  joined  by  lord  Lovel,  and  one  or 
two  lords  more  of  the  discontended  parly,  resolved  lo  pass  over  into 
England;  and  accordingly  landed  in  Lancashire,  from  whence  he 
marched  lo  York,  expecting  the  country  would  rise  and  join  him 
as  he  marched  along.  Rut  in  this  he  was  deceived ; the  people,  averse 
to  join  a body  of  German  and  Irish  troops,  hy  whom  lie  was  sup- 
ported, and  kept  in  awe  by  the  king's  reputation,  remained  in 
tranquillity,  or  gave  all  their  assistance  to  the  royal  cause.  5.  The 
opposite  armies  met  alSloke,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  and  fought 
a battle,  which  was  more  bloody;  and  more  obstinately  disputed,  than 
could  have  been  expected  from  the  inequality  of  their  forces.  6.  But 
victory  at  length  declared  in  favour  of  the  king,  and  it  proved  decisive. 
Lord  Lincoln  perished  in  the  field  of  battle  : lord  Lovel  was  never 
more  heard  of,  and  it  is  supposed  he  shared  the  same  fate.  Simnel, 
wilh  his  tutor  Simon,  were  taken  prisoners;  and  four  thousand  of  the 
common  men  fell  in  the  battle.  Simon,  being  a priest,  could  not  be 
tried  by  the  civil  power,  and  was  only  committed  to  close  confine- 
ment. 7.  Simnel  was  too  contemptible  to  excite  the  king’s  fear  or 
resentment;  he  was  pardoned,  and  made  a scullion  in  the  king’s 
kitchen,  whence  he  was  afterwards  advanced  lo  the  rank  of  falconer, 
in  which  mean  employment  he  died. 

8.  A fresh  insurrection  began  in  Yorkshire.  The  people  resisting 
the  commissioners  who  were  appointed  to  levy  Jhe  taxes,  the  earl 
of  Northumberland  attempted  to  enforce  the  king’s  command;  but  the 
populace,  being  by  this  taught  to  believe  that  he  was  the  adviser  of 
their  oppressions,  flew  to  arms,  attacked  his  house,  and  put  him  to 
death.  The  mutineers  did  not  slop  there;  but,  by  the  advice  of  one 
John  Archamber,  a seditious  fellow  of  mean  appearance,  they  chose 
sir  John  Egremont  for  their  leader,  and  prepared  themselves  for  a 
vigorous  resistance.  9.  The  king,  upon  hearing  of  this  rash  proceed- 
ing, immediately  levied  a force,  which  he  put  under  the  earl  of 
Surrey  : and  this  nobleman  encountering  the  rebels,  dissipated  the  tu- 
mult, and  took  their  leader,  Archamber,  prisoner.  Archamber  was 
shortly  alter  executed ; but  sir  John  Egremont  fled  lo  the  court  of  the 
duchess  of  Burgundy,  the  usual  retreat  of  all  who  were  obnoxious  lo 
government  in  England.  _ 
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10.  One  would  liave  imagined,  that  from  llie  ill  success  of  Simnel's 
imposture,  few  would  lie  willing  to  embark  in  another  of  a similar 
kind  : however,  the  old  duchess  of  burgundy,  rather  irritated  than 
discouraged  by  the  failure  of  her  past  enterprises,  was  determined  to 
disturb  that  government  which  she  could  not  subvert.  A.D.  1492. 
She  first  procured  a report  to  be  spread  that  the  young  duke  of  York, 
said  to  have  been  murdered  in  the  Tower,  was  still  living;  and  find- 
ing the  rumour  greedily  received,  she  soon  produced  a young  man 
who  assumed  his  name  and  character,  il.  The  person  chosen  to  sus- 
tain this  part  was  one  Osheck,  or  Warbeck,  the  son  of  a converted 
Jew,  who  had  been  over  in  England  during  the  reign  ol  Edward  IV., 
where  he  had  this  son  named  Peter,  but  corrupted,  after  the  Flemish 
manner,  into  Pelerkin,  or  Perkin.  12.  The  duchess  of  Burgundy 
found  this  youth  entirely  suited  to  her  purposes;  and  tier  lessons, 
instructing  him  to  personate  the  duke  of  York,  were  easily  learned, 
and  -strongly  retained  by  a youth  of  very  quick  apprehension.  In 
short,  his  graceful  air,  his  courtly  address,  his  easy  manner,  and  ele- 
gant conversation,  were  capable  of  imposing  upon  all  but  such  as  were 
conscious  of  the  imposture. 

The  English,  ever  ready  to  revolt,  gave  credit  to  all  these  absurdi- 
ties; while,  the  young  man’s  prudence,  conversation,  and  deport- 
ment, served  to  confirm  what  their  disaffection  and  credulity  had 
begun. 

13.  Among  those  who  secretly  abetted  the  cause  of  Perkin,  were 
lord  Fitzwalter,  sir  Simon  Moufttford,  sir  Thomas  Thwaits,  and  sir 
ltobert  Clifford.  But  the  person  of  the  greatest  weight,  and  the  most 
dangerous  opposition,  was  sir  William  Stanley,  the  lord  chamberlain, 
and  brother  to  the  famous  lord  Stanley,  who  had  contributed  to 
place  Henry  on  the  throne.  This  personage,  either  moved  by  a blind 
credulity,  or  more  probably,  by  a restless  ambition,  entered  into  a 
regular  conspiracy  against  the  king;  and  a correspondence  was 
settled  between  the  malcontents  in  England  and  those  in  Flanders. 

14.  While  the  plot  was  thus  carrying  on  in  all  quarters,  Henry  was 
not  inattentive  to  the  designs  of  his  enemies.  He  spared  neither  la- 
bour nor  expense  to  detect  the  falsehood  of  the  pretender  to  his 
crown  ; and  was  equally  assiduous  in  finding  out  who  were  his  secret 
abettors.  For  this  purpose  he  dispersed  bis  spies  through  all  Flan- 
ders, and  brought  over,  by  large  bribes,  some  of  those  whom  he  knew 
to  be  in  the  enemy’s  interest.  15.  Among  these,  sir  Robert  Clifford 
was  the  most  remarkable,  both  for  his  consequence,  and  the  confi- 
dence with  which  he  was  trusted.  From  this  person  Henry  learnt 
the  whole  of  Perkin’s  birth  and  adventures,  together  with  the  names 
of  all  those  who  had  secretly  combined  to  assist  him.  The  king  was 
pleased  with  the  discovery;  but  the  more  trust  he  gave  to  his  spies, 
l lie  higher  resentment  did  lie  feign  against  them. 

id.  At  first  he  was  struck  with  indignation  at  the  ingratitude  of 
many  of  those  about  him ; but,  concealing  his  resentment  for  a proper 
oppyrtunity,  he  almost  at  the  same  instant  arrested  Fitzwalter,  Mount- 
ford,  and  Thwaits,  together  with 'William  Banbury,  Robert  Ratcliff, 
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Thomas Cressenor,  ami  Thomas  Aslwood.  All  these  were  arraigned, 
convicted,  and  condemned  for  high  treason.  Mounlford,  ltalclifT,  and 
Banbury,  were  immediately  executed;  Ihe  rest  received  a pardon. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

1.  What  was  Henry's  first  care? 

2.  What  prudent  measures  did  he  lake  to  secure  liis  power? 

3.  Who  counterfeited  the  person  of  the  earl  of  Warwick  ? . 

4.  By  whom  was  Simncl  joined  ? 

5.  6.  What  were  the  consequences  of  this  rebellion  ? 

7.  Wliat  became  of  Simnel?  ' 

8.  What  caused  a fresh  insurrection  ? and  what  was  the  conduct  ol  lne  mutineers? 

10.  What  other  imposture  was  now  undertaken?" 

1 1 . Who  was  chosen  to  personate  the  duke  of  York  ? 

13.  Who  instructed  Perkin  to  personate  him? 

13.  Who  were  his  abettors? 

.14,  is.  What  was  Henry’s  conduct  on  this  occasion?  , 
lG.  What  was  the  fate  of  those  who  opposed  the  king? 


SECTION  11. 

“ James  back’d  the  cause  of  that  weak  prince 
Warbeck,  that  Flemish  counterfeit. 

Who  on  the  gibbet  paid  the  cheat.” — Wai.tf.ii  Scott. 


1.  Frus  trated,  port,  defeated,  disappointed. 
5.  Banc'tuary,  s.  place  of  refuge. 

7.  Ignomin’ious,  u.  shameful 
9.  Hu'mauUe,  v.  to  civilise,  to  soften. 


Prodigal'ity,  t.  extravagance,  waste. 

10.  Abridging,  part,  shortening,  diminishing. 
IS.  Adj.Vcent,  a.  neighbouring,  near  to. 


i.  {A.D.  1494. ) The  young  adventurer,  thus  finding  his  hopes 
frustrated  in  England,  went  next  to  try  his  fortune  in  Scotland.  In 
that  country  his  luck  seemed  greater  than  in  England,  James  IV., 
the  king  of  that  country,  receiving  him  with  great  cordiality.  He 
was  seduced  to  believe  the  story  of  his  birth  and  adventures;  and  he 
carried  his  confidence  so  far,  as  to  give  him  in  marriage  lady  Catha- 
rine Gordon,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Huntley,  and  a near  kinswoman 
of  his  own ; a young  lady  eminent  for  virtue  as  well  as  beauty.  2.  But 
not  content  with  these  instances  of  favour,  he  was  resolved  to  at- 
tempt setting  him  on  the  throne  of  England.  It  was  naturally  expected 
that,  upon  Perkin’s  first  appearance  in  that  kingdom,  all  the  friends 
of  the  nouse  of  York  would  rise  in  his  favour.  Upon  this  ground , 
therefore , the  king  of  Scotland  entered  England  with  a numerous 
army,  and  proclaimed  the  young  adventurer  wherever  he  went.  But 
Perkin’s  pretensions,  attended  by  repealed  disappointments,  were 
now  become  stale , even  in  the  eyes  of  the  populace ; so  that , con- 
Irary  to  expectation,  none  were  lound  to  second  his  views, 
a.  In  this  manner  Ihe  restless  Perkin,  being  dismissed  from  Scotland, 
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and  meeting  with  a very  cold  reception  from  the  Flemings,  who  now 
desired  to  be  at  peace  witli  Hie  English , resolved  to  continue  his 
scheme  of  opposition,  and  look  refuge  among  the  wilds  and  fast- 
nesses of  Ireland.  A.D.  1497.  Impatient  of  an  inactive  life,  he  held  a 
consultation  with  his  followers,  Herne’,  Skelton,  and  Astley,  three 
broken  tradesmen  ; and  by  their  advice  he  resolved  to  try  the  affec- 
tions of  the  Cornish  men;  and  he  no  sooner  made  his  appearance 
among  them  at  Bodmin  in  Cornwall , than  the  populace , to  the  num- 
ber of  three  thousand , flocked  to  his  standard.  4.  Elated  with  this 
appearance  of  success , he  look  on  him , for  the  first  lime , the  title 
of  Bichard  the  Fourth  , king  of  England ; and , not  to  suffer  the  spirits 
of  his  adherents  to  languish,  he  led  them  to  the  gales  of  Exeter.  Find- 
ing the  inhabitants  obstinate  in  refusing  to  admit  him,  and  being 
improvided  with  artillery  to  force  an  entrance,  he  broke  up  the 
siege  of  Exeter,  and  retired  to  Taunton.  5.  His  followers , by  this 
time,  amounted  to  seven  thousand  men,  and  appeared  ready  to 
defend  his  cause;  but  his  heart  failed 
him  upon  being  informed  that  the 
• king  was  coming  down  to  oppose 
him ; and,  instead  of  bringing  his  men 
into  the  field ; he  privately  deserted 
them,  and  look  sanctuary  in  the  mo- 
nastery of  Beaulieu,  in  the  New  Fo- 
rest. His  wretched  adherents,  left  to 
the  king’s  mercy,  found  him  still 
willing  to  pardon;  and  except  a few 
of  the  ringleaders,  none  were  treated 
with  capital  severity.  G.  At  the  same 
time  some  other  persons  were  em- 
ployed lo  treat  with  Perkin,  and  to 
persuade  him,  under  promise  of  a 
pardon,  to  deliver  himself  up  lo  jus- 
tice, and  to  confess  and  explain  all 
the  circumstances  of  his  imposture. 

His  affairs  being  altogether  desperate, 
he  embraced  the  king’s  offer  without  hesitation , and  quitted  the 
sanctuary.  Henry  being  desirous  of  seeing  him , he  was  brought  lo 
court,  and  conducted  through  the  streets  of  London  in  a kind  of  mock 
triumph , amidst  the  derision  and  insults  of  the  populace , which  he 
bore  with  the  most  dignified  resignation.  7.  He  was  then  compelled 
lo  sign  a confession  of  his  former  life  and  conduct,  which  was  printed 
and  dispersed  throughout  the  nation ; but  it  Was  so  defective  and 
contradictory,  that  instead  of  explaining  the  pretended  imposture , it 
left  it  still  more  doubtful  than  before ; and  this  youth’s  real  preten- 
sions are  to  this  very  day  an  object  of  dispute  among  the  learned. 
After  attempting  once  or  twice  lo  escape  from  custody,  he  was  hanged 
at  Tyburn  : and  several  of  his  adherents  suffered  the  same  ignomi- 
nious death. 

8.  There  had  been  hitherto  nothing  in  this  reign  hut  plots,  Irea- 
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sons,  insurrections,  impostures,  and  executions;  and  it  is  probable 
that  Henry’s  severity  proceeded  from  the  continual  alarm  in  which 
they  held  him.  It  is  certain  that  no  prince  ever  loved  peace  more 
than  he;  and  much  of  the  ill  will  of  his  subjects  arose  from  his  attempts 
to  repress  their  inclinations  for  war.  The  usual  preface  to  all  his 
treaties  was,  “ That  when  Christ  came  into  the  world,  peace  was 
sung;  and  when  he  went  out  of  the  world  peace  was  bequeathed.” 

9.  He  had  all  along  two  points  in  view;  one  to  depress  the  nobility 
and  clergy,  and  the  other  to  exalt  and  humanize  the  populace.  With 
this  view  he  procured  an  act,  by  which  the  nobility  were  granted  a 
power  of  disposing  of  their  estates ; a law  infinitely  pleasing  to  (he 
commons,  and  not  disagreeable  even  to  the  nobles,  since  they  had 
thus  an  immediate  resource  for  supplying  their  taste  for  prodigality, 
and  answering  the  demands  of  their  creditors.  The  blow  readied  them 
in  ttieir  posterity  alone;  but  they  were  loo  ignorant  to  be  affected  by 
guch  distant  distresses. 

10.  He  was  not  remiss  also  in  abridging  llie  pope’s  power,  while 
at  the  same  lime  he  professed  the  utmost  submission  to  his  commands, 
and  the  greatest  respect  for  the  clergy.  But  while  he  thus  employed 
his  power  in  lowering  the  influence  of  his  nobles  and  clergy,  he  was 
using  every  art  to  extend  the  privileges  of  the  people.  In  fact , his 
greatest  efforts  were  directed  to  promote  trade  and  commerce,  be- 
cause they  naturally  introduced  a spirit  of  liberty,  and  disengaged 
them  from  all  dependence,  except  upon  the  laws  and  the  king.  1 1 . Be- 
fore this  great  era,  all  our  towns  owed  their  origin  to  some  strong 
castle  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  some  powerful  lord  generally 
resided.  These  were  at  once  fortresses  for  protection,  and  prisons 
for  all  sorts  of  criminals.  In  this  castle  there  was  usually  a garrison 
armed  and  provided,  depending  entirely  on  the  nobleman’s  support 
and  assistance.  12.  To  these  seats  of  protection,  artificers,  victual- 
lers, and  shopkeepers,  naturally  resorted,  and  settled  on  some  ad- 
jacent spot,  to  furnish  the  lord  and  his  attendants  with  all  the  neces- 
saries they  might  require.  The  farmers  also,  and  the  husbandmen, 
in  the  neighbourhood,  built  their  houses  there,  to  be  protected  against 
the  numerous  gangs  of  robbers , called  Boberlsmen , that  hid  them- 
selves in  the  woods  by  day,  and  infested  the  open  country  by  night. 
13.  Henry  endeavoured  to  bring  the  towns  from  such  a neiglibourhood, 
by  inviting  the  inhabitants  to  a more  commercial  situation.  He  at- 
tempted to  teach  them  frugality,  and  a just  payment  of  debts  , by  his 
own  example;  and  never  once  omitted  the  rights  of  the  merchant, 
in  all  his  treaties  with  foreign  princes. 

l4.  Henry  having  thus  seen  England,  in  a great  measure,  civilized 
by  his  endeavours,  his  people  pay  their  taxes  without  constraint,  the 
nobles  confessing  subordination,  the  laws  alone  inflicting  punishment, 
the  towns  beginning  to  live  independent  of  the  powerful,  commerce 
every  day  increasing,  the  spirit  of  faction  extinguished,  and  foreigners, 
either  fearing  England  or  seeking  its  alliance,  he  began  to  perceive  the 
approach  of  his  end,  and  died  of  the  gout  in  his  stomach  (A.D.  1509), 
having  lived  fifty-two  years,  and  reigned  twenty-three. 
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Tbe  reign  of  Henry  VII.  produced  so  many  beneficial  changes  in  llie 
condition  of  England,  and  Hie  manners  of  its  people,  that  many  histo- 
rians have  attributed  to  this  monarch  a larger  share  of  wisdom  and 
virtue  than  is  justly  his  due.  He  was  a faithless  friend,  a bitter  enemy, 
a cruel  husband  to  an  amiable  consort,  an  unduliful  son  to  his  vene- 
rable mother,  a careless  father,  and  an  ungenerous  master.  He  main- 
tained peace  because  his  avarice  disinclined  him  to  the  expenses  of 
war;  he  increased  the  power  of  the  people  through  jealousy  of  the 
nobles,  and  he  checked  the  papal  encroachments,  because  they  inter- 
fered with  his  taxes.  Inordinate  love  of  money  and  unrelenting 
hatred  of  the  house  of  York  1 were  his  ruling  passions,  and  the  chief 
sources  of  ail  his  vices  and  all  his  troubles. 


Queilions  for  Examination. 

i.  Where  next  did  the  young  adventurer  try  bis  fortune?  and  what  was  Ids 
' success  ? 

3.  After  bis  disappointment  in  Scotland,  what  was  Perkin's  future  scheme  of  op- 
position? 

I.  What  title  did  Perkin  assume? 

5.  What  was  his  conduct  afterwards? 

6.  In  what  manner  did  Henry  treat  him? 


' The  pretensions  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  the  last  who  claimed  the  crown  in  right 
of  the  house  of  York,  will  naturally  occur  to  the  reader's  mind,  and  some  anxiety 
wiH  be  felt  to  learn  whether  he  was  really  an  unfortunate  prince  or  a crafty 
impostor.  The  latter  opinion  seems  to  have  prevailed  principally  on  the  authority 
of  Shakspeare  and  lord  Bacon,  certainly  the  two  greatest  names  in  our  literature, 
hut  as  certainly  witnesses  wholly  unworthy  of  credit  in  the  present  instance. 
They  wrote  to  pleaso  queen  Elisabeth,  who  was  naturally  anxious  to  raise  the  cha- 
racter of  her  grandfather  Henry  VII.  and  depreciate  that  of  his  rival  diehard  III. 

The  first  point  to  he  ascertained  is  the  fact  of  the  murder  of  the  two  young 
princes,  and  this,  which  would  at  once  have  decided  the  pretensions  of  Warbeck, 
was  so  far  from  being  proved,  that  the  inquisition  taken  and  published  by  Henry’s 
command  is  so  full  of  contradictions  and  palpable  absurdities,  that  Henry  himself 
never  made  use  of  it  in  any  of  his  later  declarations.  Besides,  the  persons  who 
were  said  to  have  confessed  the  murder  were  never  brought  to  trial  for  the  crime. 

The  next  evidence  brought  forward  on  the  side  of  Henry  is  the  confession  ex- 
torted from  Warbeck  after  ho  was  made  a prisoner.  I.ikc  the  former,  it  bears 
internal  evidence  of  its  own  falsehood,  though  the  unfortunate  young  man  is  said 
to  have  repeated  it  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

On  the  other  side,  we  have  the  evidence  of  the  duchess  of  Burgundy,  who  could 
Have  had  no  possible  motive  for  joining  in  such  a foul  conspiracy  against  the 
husband  of  her  own  niece;  and  lo  say  nothing  of  a host  of  friends  of  the  house  of 
York,  we  have  the  negative  evidence  of  the  dowager  queen,  whom  Henry  kept  in 
close  confinement  from  tho  moment  of  Warbeck’s  appearance.  To  have  brought  him 
into  her  presence  would  at  once  have  set  tho  question  at  rest,  for  surely  the  mother 
would  have  known  whether  it  was  her  son  or  not  that  stood  before  her.  But  Henry 
took  especial  care  lo  prevent  such  an  interview,  and  the  inference  is,  that  he  had 
just  reason  to  dread  that  its  consequence  would  he  a confirmation  of  Warbeck’s 
pretensions.  — T. 
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7.  Of  what nature  was  his  confession?  and  wlial  his  fate? 

».  From  whal  cause  proceeded  Henry’s  severity? 

What  was  his  usual  preface  to  his  treaties? 

9.  What  were  the  two  points  which  Henry  had  always  in  view  ? and  what  plan  did 
he  pursue  to  obtain  them 

10.  Did  he  abridge  the  power  of  the  pope  ? 

11,  12.  Before  this  era,  what  was  the  state  of  the  lownsin  England 
13,  |4.  By  whai  means  did  Henry  civilize  his  country  ? 

When  did  the  king  die?  and  what  was  his  character? 


CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 


Popes. 

A.D. 

Innocent  VIII.. . , 

..  1484 

Alexander  VI 

. . 1492 

Pius  III 

. . 1503 

Julius  11 

..  1503 

Emperors  of  Germany. 

Frederick  III 1440 

Maximilian  1 1493 


Emperor  of  the  Turks. 

A.D. 

Bajazet  II 1481 

Kings  of  France. 

Charles  VIII 1483 

Louis  XU 1498 

King  and  Queen  of  Spain . 
Ferdinand  1 the'  Ca- 
tholic, and  Isabella.  1475 


Kings  of  Portugal. 


A.D. 

John 1481 

Emmanuel 1495 

King  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden. 

John 1481 

Kings  of  Scotland. 

James  III 1460 

James  IV 1 488 


EMINENT  PERSONS. 

John  Moreton,  Henry  Chicheley,  Thomas  Langlon,  archbishops  of  Canterbury; 
Margaret,  countess  of  Richmond  (1441-1504),  mother  of  the  king;  Cardinal  Morton, 
lord  Chancellor;  Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester;  Simnel  and  Warbeck,  pretenders; 
Sebastian  Cabot  (1477-1557);  Christopher  Columbus  (1437-1506),  Vasco  de  Gama, 
and  Americus  Vespucius,  celebrated  navigators— the  latter  gave  his  name  to  the 
new  world,  in  prejudice  to  its  real  discoverer,  the  illustrious  Columbus;  Empson 
and  Dudley,  who  were  executed  for  their  unjust  extortions  (1510). 


1 Till  this  period,  Spain  had  been  divided  into  three  different  governments,  viz. 
Leon,  Castile,  and  Aragon,  inter  distinct  sovereigns  ; hut  by  the  marriage  of 
Ferdinand  with  Isabella,  heiress  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  the  whole  was  united  in 
one  kingdom. 
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in  lUe  eighteenth  year  -if  In-  • " • h rtm  t,  l«c  ^>>vc*»  <>•'  the 

kingdom.  As  he  was  at  the  I e*  • ii'ide  arrw; , 
sWoti|f,  sodas  a war  willi  l i i"  I -*1-  u< 

he  Brterminrd  to  head  .!>  ■ li  < the  ol  >•»  » • 

?.  Hut  France  was  not  threat*  • j i • ..:m  a’...-  - • 
iiuarler,  with  twenty- Ove  ii.-mand  non.  w* 
it  : white  Fferdinand  or  Aragon.  no  ir<  - 

only  wailing  for  a convenient  ■•|>noiin  • t\  *■ 
advantage.  Never  was  the  Fie’n  h moirar  • . < ■ 

Uuition ; hut  Ihc  errors  of  it-  a > ! ■<  n 

an  oirfcnfiMteur,  hut  inefTeelu 

between  the  • two  kingdoms'.  .•  ' • . i.»  di**  ;-' 

more  peaceable  follies,  those  .•mv  ; .1  *0  • n trad  been  am  - 

by  his  predecessor  for  very  dill  **•  1 ■ 1 r ■ • • 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 
HENRY  VIIT. 


SECTION  1. 

“ Now  Henry  reigns,  to  learning  much  inclin’d, 

Bui  of  strong  passions,  and  a savage  mind.” — Egerton. 


1 Conjuncture,  s.  combination  of  many  cir- 
cumstances. 

3.  Ostentatious,  a.  pompous,  showy. 

Dissipate,  r.  to  Squander,  to  spend,  to  disperse. 

8.  Ingratiating,  part,  getting  in  favour. 

9.  Lib'ertinc.  t.  a dissolute  character,  an  irre- 

ligious man. 


10.  Ar'rogance,  t.  pride,  haughtiness. 

11.  Insatiable,  a.  greedy,  never  satisfied. 
Ascend'ant,  ».  superiority,  the  highest  sta- 
tions. 

12.  Inor'dinate.  a.  irregular. 

Con  gress,  s.  a meeting,  an  assembly 


l.  (A.D.  1509.)  No  prince  ever  came  to  the  throne  with  a conjuncture 
of  circumstances  more  in  his  favour  than  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  now, 
in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  underlook  the  government  of  the 
kingdom.  As  he  was  at  the  head  of  a formidable  army,  fifty  thousand 
strong,  and  as  a war  with  France  was  the  most  pleasing  to  the  people, 
he  determined  to  head  his  forces  for  the  conquest  of  that  kingdom. 
2.  Rut  France  was  not  threatened  by  him  alone;  the  Swiss,  in  another 
quarter,  with  twenty-five  thousand  men,  were  preparing  to  invade 
it : while  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  whom  no  treaties  could  bind,  was 
only  waiting  for  a convenient  opportunity  of  attacking  on  his  side  to 
advantage.  Never  was  the  French  monarchy  in  so  distressed  a si- 
tuation ; but  the  errors  of  its  assaiianls  procured  its  safety.  3.  After 
an  ostentatious,  but  ineffectual  campaign,  a truce  was  concluded 
between  the  two  kingdoms;  and  Henry  continued  to  dissipate,  iu 
more  peaceable  follies,  those  immense  sums  which  had  been  amassed 
by  his  predecessor  for  very  different  purposes. 
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4.  In  this  manner,  while  his  pleasures  on  the  one  hand  engrossed 
Henry’s  lime,  the  preparations  for  repeated  expeditions  exhausted  his 
treasures  on  the  other.  As  it  was  natural  to  suppose  the  old  ministers, 
who  were  appointed  to  direct  him  by  his  father,  would  not  willingly 
concur  in  these  idle  projects,  Henry  had,  for  some  lime,  discontinued 
asking  their  advice,  and  chiefly  confided  in  the  counsels  of  Thomas, 

afterwards  cardinal  Wolscy,  who  seemed 
to  second  him  in  his  favourite  pursuits. 
5.  Wolscy  was  a miuisler  who  complied 
with  all  his  master’s  inclinations,  and  flat- 
tered him  in  every  scheme  to  which  his 
sanguine  and  impetuous  temper  was  in- 
clined. He  was  the  son  of  a private  gen- 
tleman, at  Ipswich.  He  was  sent  to  Oxford 
so  early,  that  he  was  a bachelor  at  four- 
teen, and  at  that  time  was  called  the  Boy 
Bachelor.  He  rose  by  degrees,  upon  quil- 
ling college,  from  one  preferment  to  an- 
other, till  he  was  made  rector  of  Lyming- 
lon  by  the  marquis  of  Dorset,  whose  chil- 
dren he  had  instructed.  6.  He  was  soon 
after  recommended  as  chaplain  to  Henry 
the  Seventh;  and  being  employed  by  that  monarch  in  a secret  ne- 
gotiation , respecting  lus  intended  marriage  with  Margaret  of  Savoy, 
he  acquitted  himself  to  the  king’s  satisfaction,  and  obtained  the  praise 
both  of  diligence  and  dexterity.  3.  That  prince  having  given  him  a 
commission  to  Maximilian,  who  at  that  time  resided  at  Brussels,  was 
surprised  in  less  than  three  days  to  see  Wolsey  present  himself  before 
him ; and  supposing  that  he  had  been  delinquent,  began  to  reprove 
his  delay.  Wolsey,  however,  surprised  him  with  an  assurance  that 
he  was  just  returned  from  Brussels,  and  had  successfully  fulfilled  all 
his  majesty’s  commands.  8.  His  despatch  on  that  occasion  procured 
him  the  deanery  of  Lincoln ; and  in  this  situation  it  was  that  he  was 
introduced  by  Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester,  to  the  young  king’s  notice, 
in  hopes  that  he  w ould  have  talents  to  supplant  the  earl  of  Surrey, 
who  was  the  favourite  at  that  lime ; and  in  this  Fox  was  not  out  in 
his  conjectures.  Presently  after  being  introduced  at  court,  he  was 
made  a privy  counsellor ; and,  as  such,  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  ingratiating  himself  with  the  young  king,  as  he  appeared  at  once 
complying,  submissive , and  enterprising.  U.  Wolsey  used  every  art 
to  suit  himself  to  the  royal  temper;  he  sung,  laughed,  and  danced 
with  every  libertine  of  the  court;  neither  his  own  years,  which  were 
nearly  forty,  nor  his  character  as  a clergyman,  were  any  restraint 
upon  him,  or  tended  to  check,  by  ill-timed  severities,  the  gaiety  of 
his  companions.  To  such  a weak  and  vicious  monarch  as  Henry, 
qualities  of  this  nature  were  highly  pleasing;  and  Wolsey  was  saon 
acknowledged  as  the  chief  favourite,  and  to  him  was  entrusted  the 
chief  administration  of  affairs,  to.  The  people  began  to  see  with  in- 
dignation the  new  favourite’s  mean  condescensions  to  the  king,  and 
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his  arrogance  to  themselves.  They  had  long  regarded  the  vicious 
haughtiness  and  the  unbecoming  splendour  of  the  clergy  with  envy 
and  detestation;  and  Wolsey’s  greatness  served  to  bring  a new 
odium  upon  that  body,  already  too  much  Ihe  object  of  the  people’s 
dislike.  His  character  being  now  placed  in  a more  conspicuous 
point  of  light,  daily  began  to  manifest  itself  the  more.  tl.  Insatiable 
in  his  acquisitions,  but  still  more  magnificent  in  his  expense;  of 
extensive  capacity , but  still  more  unbounded  in  enterprise;  ambi- 
tious of  power,  hut  still  more  desirous  of  glory  ; insinuating,  enga- 
ging, persuasive,  and  at  other  limes  lofty,  elevated,  and  commanding; 
haughty  to  his  equals,  but  affable  to  his  dependents;  oppressive  to 
the  people,  but  liberal  to  his  friends;  more  generous  than  grateful; 
formed  to  lake  the  ascendant  in  every  intercourse  , but  vain  enough 
not  to  cover  his  real  superiority. 

12.  In  order  to  divert  the  envy  of  the  public  from  his  inordinate 
exaltation,  he  soon  entered  into  a correspondence  with  Francis  tile 
First  of  France,  who  had  taken  many  methods  to  work  upon  his  vani- 
ty, and  at  last  succeeded.  In  consequence  of  that  monarch’s  wishes 
Henry  was  persuaded  by  the  cardinal' to  restore  Tournay  to  the 
French;  and  he  also  agreed  to  an  interview  with  Francis.  Hiis  ex- 
pensive congress  was  held  between  Guines  and  Ardres,  near  Calais, 
within  the  English  pale , in  compliment  to  Henry  for  crossing  the  sea. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

t.  What  combination  of  circumstances  favoured  Henry  the  Eighth  on  con.ing  to 
the  throne  ’ 

3.  What  was  ihe  conduct  of  Henry  after  the  truce  with  France? 

4.  In  whose  counsels  did  Henry  chiefly  confide? 

5.  Whose  son  was  Cardinal  Wolsey? 

7,  8.  What  circumstances  led  to  Wolsey’s  advancement? 

9.  What  were  the  arts  used  by  Wolsey  to  please  the  king? 

Id.  What  were  the  consequences? 

1 1.  In  what  manner  did  Wolsey’s  character  now  manifest  itself? 

12.  With  whom  did  he  enter  into  a correspondence? 


Howard  Stafford,  duke  of  lluckinghatn,  beheaded  in  1511 . in  consequence  of  ihe  unguarded  language 
in  which  be  had  ventured  to  condemn  the  pageantries  and  follies  of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold 
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SECTION  11. 

“ At  Guisnes  where  France  and  England  met 
In  dazzling  panoply  of  gold.” — Dibdim. 


1.  Tilt1,  s game  at  which  the  combatants  ran 
against  each  other  with  lances  on  horse- 
back. 7 ournay . or  tournament,  means  tlie 
same  military  game. 

7.  Laity,  t.  the  people,  as  distinguished  from 
the  clergy. 


8.  Angus' tine  Friars*,  t.  a religious  order. 
Domin'icans  * , i.  a religious  order. 

9.  Inreigh'ed.  v.  railed  at,  blamed. 

Ten'eth,  i.  opinions,  principles 


t.  (A.D.  1520.)  Some  months  before,  a defiance  had  been  sent  by 
the  two  kings  to  each  other’s  court,  and  through  all  the  chief  cities 
ot  Europe,  importing  that  Henry  and  Francis,  with  fourteen  aids, 
would  be  ready  in  the  plains  of  Picardy  to  answer  all  comers,  that 
were  gentlemen,  at  tilt  and  tournay.  Accordingly,  the  monarchs, 
now  all  gorgeously  apparelled,  entered  Hie  lists  on  horseback  : 
Francis,  surrounded  with  Henry's  guards,  and  Henry  with  those  of 
Francis.  2.  They  were  both  at  that  lime  the  most  comely  personages 
of  their  age,  and  prided  themselves  on  their  experlness  in  the  military 
exercises.  The  ladies  were  the  judges  in  these  feats  of  chivalry,  and 
they  pul  an  end  to  the  encounter  whenever  they  thought  proper.  In 
these  martial  exercises, )lhe  crafty  French  monarch  gratified  Henry’s  va- 
nity, by  allowing  him  to  enjoy  a petty  pre-eminence  in  the  tournament. 

3.  By  this  lime  all  the  immense  treasures  of  the  late  king  were  quite 
exhausted  on  empty  pageants,  guilty  pleasures,  or  vain  treaties  and 
expeditions.  But  the  king  relied  on  Wolsey  alone  lor  replenishing, 
his  cofTers  : and  no  person  could  he  fitter  for  the  purpose.  4.  His 
first  rare  was  to  get  a large  sum  of  money  from  the  people,  under 
the  title  of  a benevolence ; which,  added  to  its  being  extorted,  had 
the  mortification  of  being  considered  as  a free  gift.  Henry  little  mind- 
ed the  manner  of  its  being  raised,  provided  lie  had  the  enjoyment 
of  it;  however,  his  minister  met  with  some  opposition  in  his  attempts 
to  levy  these  extorted  contributions.  Having,  in  the  first  place,  exact- 
ed a considerable  sum  from  the  clergy,  he  next  addressed  himself 
to  the  house  of  commons;  hut  they  only  granted  him  half  the  supplies 
he  demanded.  5.  Wolsey  was  at  first  highly  offended  at  their  parsi- 
mony, and  desired  to  lie  heard  in  the  house ; hut,  as  this  would  have 
destroyed  the  very  form  and  constitution  of  that  august  body,  they 
replied,  that  none  could  he  permitted  to  sit  and  argue  there,  hut  such 
as  had  been  elected  members.  This  was  the  first  attempt  made  in 
this  reign  to  render  the  king  master  of  Hie  debates  in  parliament. 
Wolsey  first  paved  the  way,  and  unfortunately  for  the  kingdom, 
Henry  too  well  improved  upon  his  plans  soon  after. 


1 This  game  was  instituted  l>y  Henry  I.  of  Germany,  A.D  9i9,  and  abolished  in  1560. 

* They  observed  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  prescribed  to  l liein  by  Pope  Alexan- 
der IV.  in  1256.  This  rule  was,  to  have  all  things  in  common;  the  rich,  who  en- 
tered among  them,  were  compelled  to  sell  their  possessions,  and  give  them  to  the  poor. 

* In  some  places  called  Jacobins,  and  in  others  Predicants  or  Preaching  Friars; 
they  were  obliged  to  lake  a vow  of  absolute  poverty,  and  to  abandon  entirely  their 
revenues  and  possessions. 
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6.  Hilherlo  Lite  administration  of  all  afTairswas  carried  on  by  Wol- 
sey,  for  the  king  was  contented  to  lose , in  the  embraces  of  his  mis- 
tresses, all  the  complaints  of  his  subjects;  and  the  cardinal  undertook 
to  keep  him  ignorant,  in  order  to  continue  his  uncontrolled  authority: 
But  now  a period  was  approaching  that  was  to  put  an  end  to  this  mi- 
nister’s exorbitant  power.  One  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  Im- 
portant revolutions  that  ever  employed  the  attention  of  man  was  now 
ripe  for  execution.  This  was  no  less  a change  than  the  Reformation. 

7.  The  vices  and  impositions  of  the  church  of  Rome  were  now  almost 
come  to  a head ; and  the  increase  of  arts  and  learning  among  the 
laxly,  propagated  by  means  of  printing,  which  had  been  lately  invent- 
ed, began  to  make  them  resist  that  power,  which  was  originally 
founded  on  deceit.  A.D.  1&19.  Leo  the  Tenth  was  at  that  time  pope, 
and  eagerly  employed  in  building  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  at  Rome. 

In  order  to  procure  money  for  carrying  on  that  expensive  underta- 
king, he  gave  a commission  for  selling  indulgences,  a practice  that 
had  often  been  tried  before.  8.  These  were  to  free  the  purchaser  from 
the  pains  of  purgatory ; and  they  would  serve  even  for  one’s  friends, 
if  purchased  with  that  intention.  The  Augustine  friars  had  usually- 
been  employed  in  Saxony  to  preach  the  indulgences,  and  from  this 
trust  had  derived  both  profit  and  consideration  ; but  the  pope’s  mi- 
nister, supposing  that  they  had  found  out  illicit  methods  of  secreting 
the  money,  transferred  this  lucrative  employment  from  them  to  the 
Dominicans.  9.  Marlin  Luther,  professor  in 
ihe  university  of  Wiltemberg,  was  an  Augus- 
tine monk,  and  one  of  those  who  resented 
Uiis  transfer  of  the  sale  of  indulgences  from 
one  order  to  another.  He  began  to  show  his 
indignation  by  preaching  against  their  effi- 
cacy; and,  being  naturally  of  a fiery  temper, 
and  provoked  by  opposition,  he  inveighed 
against  the  authority  of  the  pope  himself. 

Being  driven  hard  by  his  adversaries,  still 
as  he  enlarged  his  reading,  in  order  to  sup- 
port bis  tenets,  he  discovered  some  new 
abuse  or  error  in  the  church  of  Rome.  Lather 

10.  In  this  dispute,  it  was  the  fate  of  Henry  to  be  champion  on 
both  sides.  His  father,  who  had  given  him  the  education  of  a scholar, 
permitted  him  to  be  instructed  in  school  divinity,  which  then 
was  the  principal  object  of  learned  enquiry.  Henry,  therefore,  will- 
ing to  convince  the  world  of  his  abilities  in  that  science,  obtained 
the  pope’s  permission  to  read  the  works  of  Luther,  which  had  been 
forbidden  under  pain  of  excommunication,  it.  Inconsequence  ot 
this,  the  king  defended  the  seven  sacraments,  out  of  St.  Thornes  Aqui-  - 
nas;  and  showed  some  dexterity  in  this  science,  though  it  is  thought 
that  Wolsey  had  the  chief  hand  in  directing  him.  A book  being  thus 
finished  in  haste,  it  was  sent  to  Rome  for  the  pope’s  approbation,  which 
it  was  natural  to  suppose  would  not  be  withheld.  The  ponlifT,  ra- 
vished with  its  eloquence  and  depth,  compared  it  to  the  labours  of 
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St.  Jerome,  or  SI.  Augustine,  and  rewarded  the  author  oMl  with  the 
title  of  defender  of  The  faith;  little  imagining  that  Henry  was  soon 
to  he  one  of  the  most  terrible  enemies  that  ever  the  church  of  Rome 
had  to  contend  with. 


Question s for  Examination. 

I,-  2.  Relate  llic  particulars  of  llie  congress  lt>at  look  place  in  die  plains  of 
" Picardy? 

з.  In  what  manner  were  the  late  king’s  treasures  exhausted? 

A.  How  were  the  king’s  coffers  replenished? 

What  was  the  first  attempt  made  to  render  the  king  master  of  the  debates  in 
|iarliamenl? 

fi.  Why  did  Wulsey  endeavour  to  keep  the  king  ignorant  of  the  compluiDts  of  his 
subjects? 

7.  W'liat  practices  led  to  the  Reformation? 

и.  In  what  manner  did  Luther  oppose  the  transfer  of  the  sale  of  indulgences? 
id,  it.  W'liat  was  the  king’s  conduct  on  this  occasion?  and  what  was  his  rewaid  ? 


SECTION  III. 

“ When,  thunderstruck,  that  eagle  W’olsey  fell; 

When  royal  favour  as  an  ebbing  sea, 

Like  a leviathan,  his  grandeur  left. 

His  gasping  grandeur — naked  on  the  sand.”— Yodsb. 

4 Hull,  j a lww  or  decree  made  by  (lie  pope. 

A.  Erclesias’iical,  n belonging  to  the  church 
6 Dilemma,  j difficulty. 

1.  (A.D.  1527.)  Henry  had  now  been  eighteen  years  married  to  • 

Catharine  of  Aragon,  who 
had  been  brought  over  from 
Spain,  and  married  to  his 
eldest  brother,  Arthur,  a Tew 
months  before  his  death. 

Hut,  notwithstanding  the 
submissive  deference  paid 
to  the  indulgence  of  the 
church,  Henry’s  marriage 
with  Ibis  princess  did  not 
pass  without  scruple  and 
hesitation,  both  on  his  own 
side  and  on  that  of  the  peo- 
ple. 2.  However,  his  scruples 
were  increased,  though  per- 
haps not  at  first  excited,  by  1 

a motive  much  more  power- 
ful than  the  tacit  suggestions 
of  bis  conscience  II  happened  that  among  the  maids  of  honour  then 
attending  the  queen;  there  was  one  Anna  Itnllcn,  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  litillen,  ajjenllcman  of  distinction,  and  related  to  most  of  the 
nobility.  He  had  been  employed  by  Hie  king  in  several  embassies, 


i.  Nuncio.  4.  a messenger,  the  pope’s  ambas- 
sador. 

11  Tur'bid.  a.  disturbed,  unsettled. 

It  Pon'tiff,  4.  Ute  nope. 
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and  was  married  lo  a daughter  or  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  3.  The  beauty 
of  Anna  surpassed  whatever  had  hitherto  appeared  at  this  voluptuous 
court;  and  her  education,  -which  had  been  at  Paris,  tended  lo  set  off 
her  personal  charms.  Henry,  who  had  never  learned  the  art  of  res- 
training any  passion  that  he  desired  to  gratify,  saw  and  loved  her; 
but  after  several  cITorls  to  induce  her  lo  comply  with  his  criminal  de- 
sires, he  found  that  without  marriage  he  could  have  no  chance  of 
succeeding.  4.  This  obstacle,  therefore,  he  quickly  undertook  to 
remove; and  as  his  own’queen  was  now  become  hateful  lo  him,  he 
alleged,  in  order  lo  procure  a divorce,  that  his  conscience  rebuked 
him  for  having  so  long  lived  in  incest  with  the  wife  of  his  brother. 
In  this  pretended  perplexity,  therefore,  he  applied  lo  Clement  the  Se- 
venth, who  owed  him  many  obligations,  desiring  him  to  dissolve  the 
bull  of  the  former  pope,  which  hail  given  him  permission  lo  marry 
Catharine;  and  to  declare  that  it  was  not  in  the  power,  even  of  the 
holy  see,  to  dispense  with  the  law  so  strictly  enjoined  in  Scripture. 
5.  The  unfortunate  pope,  unwilling  to  grant,  yet  afraid  to  refuse,  con- 
tinued lo  promise,  recant,  dispute,  and  temporize;  hoping  that  the 
king’s  passion  would  never  hold  out  during  the  tedious  course  of  an 
ecclesiastical  controversy.  In  this  he  was  entirely  mistaken.  Henry 
had  been  long  taught  lo  dispute  as  well  as  he,  and  quickly  found  or 
wrested  many  texts  in  Scripture  lo  favour  his  opinions,  or  his  pas- 
sions. 6.  During  the  course  of  a long  perplexing  negotiation,  on  the 
issue  of  which  Henry’s  happiness  seemed  to  depend,  he  had  at  first 
expected  lo  find  in  his  favourite  Wolsey  a warm  defender  and  a steady 
adherent;  but  in  tliis  he  found  himself  mistaken.  Wolsey  seemed  to 
be  in  pretty  much  the  same  dilemma 
with  the  pope.  On  the  one  hand,  he  was 
lo  please  his  master  the  king,  from  whom 
he  had  received  a thousand  marks  of  fa- 
vour; and  on  the  other  hand,  he  feared 
to  disoblige  the  pope,  whose  servant  he 
more  immediately  was,  and  who,  besides, 
had  power  to  punish  his  disobedience. 

7.  He,  therefore,  resolved  lo  continue 
neuter  in  the  controversy;  and,  though 
of  all  men  Ihe  most  haughty,  he  gave 
way  on  this  occasion  to  Campegio,  llie 
pope’s  nuncio,  in  all  things,  pretending 
a deference  to  his  skill  in  canon  law. 

Wolsey's  scheme  of  temporising  was 
highly  displeasing  lo  the  king;  but  for  a while  he  endeavoured  lo  slide 
his  resentment  until  lie  could  act  with  more  fatal  certainty.  He  for 
some  lime  looked  out  for  a man  of  equal  abilities  and  less  art ; and  it 
was  not  long  before  accident  threw  in  his  way  one  Thomas  Cranmer, 
of  greater  talents,  and  probably  of  more  integrity.  Cranmer  proposed 
that  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  marriage  should  be  referred  to 
the  principal  universities  of  Europe,  and  thus  won  the  king’s  favour, 
because  in  that  age  the  casuists  of  the  universities  were  remarkable 
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for  their  scruples  respecting  the  degrees  of  affinity  within  which  mar- 
riage was  deemed  unlawful. 

8.  Thus  finding  himself  provided  with  a person  who  could  supply 
NVolsey’s  place,  he  appeared  less  reserved  in  his  resentments  against 
that  prelate.  The  attorney-general  was  ordered  to  prepare  a bill  of 
indictment  against  him;  and  he  was  soon  after  commanded  to  resign 
the  great  seal.  Crimes  are  easily  found  out  against  a favourite  in 
disgrace,  and  the  courtiers  did  not  fail  to  increase  the  catalogue  of  his 
errors.  He  was  ordered  to  depart  from  York-place  palace;  and  all 
his  furniture  and  plate  were  converted  to  the  king’s  use.  9.  The  in- 
ventory of  his  goods  being  taken , they  were  found  to  exceed  even 
the  most  extravagant  surmises.  He  was  soon  after  arrested  by  the 
eai  l of  Northumberland,  at  Ihe  king’s  command,  for  high  treason, and 
preparations  were  made  for  conducting  him  from  York,  where  he 
then  resided,  to  London,  in  order  lo  lake  his  trial.  10.  He  at  first  re- 
fused to  comply  with  the  requisition,  as  being  a cardinal;  but  finding 
the  earl  bent  on  performing  his  commission,  he  complied,  and  set  out 
hy  easy  journeys  lo  London,  to  appear  as  a criminal,  where  he  had 
aeled  as  a king.  In  his  way  he  stayed  a fortnight  at  the  earl  ot 
Shrewsbury’s;  where,  one  day,  at  dinner,  he  was  taken  ill,  not  with- 
out violent  suspicions  of  having  poisoned  himsell.  Being  brought 
forward  from  thence,  he  with  much  difficulty  reached  Leicester- 
abbey;  where  Ihe  monks  coming  out  to  meet  him,  he  said,  “ Father 
Abhol,  I am  come  to  lay  my  hones  among  you  ; ” and  immediately 
ordered  his  bed  lo  be  prepared.  1 1.  As  his  disorder  increased,  an  of- 
ficer being  placed  near  him,  at  once  lo  guard  and  attend  him,  lie 
spoke  to  him  a little  before  lie  expired,  lo  (his  effect  : “ Had  I but 
served  God  as  diligently  as  I have  served  the  king,  he  would  not  have 
given  me  over  in  ray  grey  hairs.  But  this  is  the  just  reward  1 must 
receive  for  my  indulgent  pains  and  study;  not  regarding  my  service 
lo  God,  but  only  to  my  prince.”  He  died  soon  after,  in  all  the  pangs 

of  remorse,  and  left  a life  which 
had  all  along  been  rendered  fur- 
hid  by  ambition,  and  wretched  by 
mespi  assiduities.  * 

12.  The  tie  that  held  Henry  to 
the  church  being  thus  broken,  he 
resolved  to  keep  no  farther  mea- 
sures with  the  pontiff.  He,  there- 
fore, privately  married  Anna  Bul- 
len,  whom  he  had  created  mar- 
chioness of  Pembroke;  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  uncle  to  the  new 
queen,  her  father,  and  Dr.  Cran- 
mer,  being  present  at  the  cere- 
mony. Soon  after,  finding  the 
queen  pregnant,  he  publicly  own- 
ed his  marriage,  and,  lo  cover 
over  his  disobedience  to  the  pope  w ith  an  appearance  of  triumph,  lie 
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passed  with  his  beautiful  bride  through  London,  with  a magnificence 
greater  than  had  ever  been  known  before.  But  though  Henry  had 
thus  separated  from  the  church,  yet  he  had  not  addicted  himself  to 
the  system  of  the  reformers. 

13.  As  the  monks  had  all  along  shown  him  the  greatest  resistance, 
he  resolved  at  once  to  deprive  them  of  future  power  to  injure  him. 
He  accordingly  empowered  Thomas  Cromwell,  who  was  now  made 
secretary  of  state,  to  send  commissioners  into  the  several  counties  ol 
England  to  inspect  the  monasteries,  and  to  report  with  rigorous  exact- 
ness the  conduct  and  deportment  of  such  as  were  resident  there. 
Tiiis  employment  was  readily  undertaken  by  some  creatures  of  the 
court,  namely  Layton,  London,  Price,  Gage,  Peter,  and  Bellasis,  who 
are  said  to  have  discovered  monstrous  disorders  in  many  of  the  reli- 
gious houses.  — The  accusations,  whether  true  or  false,  were  urged 
with  great  clamour  against  these  communities,  and  a general  horror 
was  excited  in  the  nation  against  them. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

1.  Who  was  Henry's  first  wife? 

2.  Whom  did  he  afterwards  wish  to  obtain? 

3 What  description  is  given  of  Anna  Rullen  ? 

4.  What  pretence  did  Henry  allege  to  procure  a divorce? 

5.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  pope? 

6.  7.  What  were  the  circumstances  which  put  an  end  to  Wolscy’s  power? 
S.  In  what  manner  did  the  king  act  towards  him? 

9.  What  account  is  given  of  the  inventory  of  his  goods? 
to.  What  circumstances  preceded  the  death  of  Wolsey? 
it.  Relate  Wolsey’s  expression  immediately  before  his  death. 

12.  What  followed  Wolsey’s  death  ? 

13.  What  commission  did  the  king  give  to  Cromwell  ? 


SECTION  IV. 

“ Tyrannic  cruelly,  voluptuous  pride, 

Insatiable  licentiousness  and  guilt, 

So  share  this  monarch,  we  can  ne’er  decide 
Dn  what  one  vice  his  ruling  wish  was  built."—  Dibdix. 

3 Anric'uUr,  a.  secret,  privmte.  | 4.  Suprem’acy,  t.  authority,  •OTeroigrUy. 

I.  (A.D.  1636.)  A new  visitation  was  soon  after  appointed;  and  fresh 
crimes  were  also  produced;  so  that  his  severities  were  conducted 
with  such  seeming  justice  and  success,  that  in  less  than  two  years  lie 
became  possessed  of  all  the  monastic  revenues.  The  monasteries 
visited  amounted  to  six  hundred  and  forty-five,  of  which  twenty- 
eight  had  abbots  who  enjoyed  a seat  in  parliament.  Ninety  colleges 
were  demolished  iu  several  counties;  two  thousand  three  hundred 
and  seventy-four  chantries  and  free  chapels,  and  a hundred  and  ten 
hospitals.  2.  The  whole  revenue  of  these  establishments  amounted 
to  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  thousand  pounds,  which  was  about  a 
twentieth  |iart  of  the  national  income.  But  as  great  murmurs  were 
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excited  by  some  on  lliis  occasion,  Henry  took  care  that  all  those 
who  could  be  useful  to  him,  or  even  dangerous  in  case  of  opposition, 
should  be  sharers  in  the  spoil.  He  either  made  a gift  of  the  revenues  ' 
of  the  convents  to  his  principal  courtiers,  or  sold  them  at  low  prices, 
or  exchanged  them  for  other  lands  on  very  disadvantageous  terms. 

3.  Henry’s  opinions  were  at  length  delivered  in  a law,  which,  from 
its  horrid  consequences,  was  afterwards  termed  the  Bloody  Statute ; 
by  which  it  was  ordained,  tiiat  whoever,  by  word  or  writing,  denied 
lranssubslanliation,  whoever  maintained  that  the  communion  in  both 
kinds  was  necessary,  whoever  asserted  that  it  was  lawful  for  priests  to 
marry,  whoever  alleged  that  vows  of  chastity  might  be  broken,  who- 
ever maintained  that  private  masses  were  unprofitable,  or  thataurtcu- 
lar  confession  was  unnecessary,  should  be  found  guilty  of  heresy, 
?nd  burned  or  hanged  as  the  court  should  determine.  4.  As  the  peo- 
ple were  at  that  lime  chiefly  composed  of  those  who  followed  the 

opinions  of  Luther,  and  such  as  still 
adhered  to  the  pope,  this  statute, 
with  Henry’s  former  decrees,  in  some 
measure  included  both,  and  opened 
a field  for  persecution,  which  soon 
after  produced  its  dreadful  harvests. 
Bainham  and  Bilney  were  burned  for 
their  opposition  to  popery.  Sir  Tho- 
mas More  and  bishop  Fisher  were 
beheaded  for  denying  the  king’s  su- 
premo C1J. 

5.  These  severities,  however,  were 
preceded  by  one  of  a different  na- 
ture, arising  neither  from  religious 
nor  political  causes,  hut  merely  from  a tyrannical  caprice.  Anna 
Bullen,  his  queen,  had  always  been  favourable  to  the  Itcformalion, 
and  consequently  had  many  enemies  on  that  account,  who  only 
wailed  some  fit  occasion  to  destroy  her  credit  with  the  king,  and  that 

occasion  presented  itself  but  too  soon. 

C.  The  king’s  passion  was  by  this  time  quite 
palled  with  satiety;  as  the  only  desire  he 
ever  had  for  her  arose  from  that  brutal 
appetite  which  enjoyment  soon  destroys. 

He  had  now  fallen  in  16ve,  if  we  may^o 
prostitute  the  expression,  with  another, 
and  languished  for  the  possession  of  Jane 
Seymour,  who  had  for  some  time  been 
maid  of  honour  to  the  queen. 

7.  In  the  mean  time  her  enemies  were 
not  remiss  in  raising  an  accusation  against 
her.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  from  his  attach- 
ment to  the  old  religion,  took  care  to  pro- 
duce several  witnesses  accusing  her  of  in- 
c inlinency  with  some  of  the  meaner  servants  of  the  court.  Four 
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persons  were  particularly  pointed  out  as  her  paramours;  Henry  Nor- 
ris, groom  of  Hie  stole ; Weston  and  Brereton,  gentlemen  of  the  king’s 
bed-chamber;  together  with  Mark  Smealon,  a musician.  IK  Accordingly, 
soon  after, Norris,  Weston,  Brereton,  and  Smealon,  were  tried  in  Wesl- 
minsler-hall,  when  Smeaton  was  prevailed  upon,  by  the  promise  of  a 
pardon  to  confess  a criminal  rorrespondencewilh  the  queen  ; but  he 
was  never  confronted  hy  her  he  accused  ; and  his  execution  with  the 
rest,  shortly  after,  served  to  acquit  her  of  the  charge,  i).  Norris,  who 
bad  been  much  in  the  king’s  favour,  had  an  offer  of  his  life  if  he 
would  confess  his  crime,  and  accuse  his  mistress;  but  lie  rejected  the 
proposal  with  contempt,  and  died  professing  her  innocence  and  his 
own.  The  queen  and  her  brother  were  tried  by  a jury  of  peers;  hut 
upon  what  proof  or  pretence  the  crime  of  incest  was  urged  against 
them  is  unknown;  the  chief  evidence  it  is  said  amounted  to  no  more 
than  that  Rochford  had  been  seen  to  lean  on  her  bed  before  some 
company.  10.  Part  of  the  charge  against  her  was,  that  she  had  de- 
clared to  her  attendants  that  the  king  never  had  her  heart : which 
was  considered  as  a slander  upon  the  throne,  and  strained  into  a 
breach  of  law  hy  statute,  hy  which  it  was  declared  criminal  to  throw 
any  slander  upon  the  king,  queen,  or  their  issue.  The  unhappy 
queen,  though  unassisted  hy  counsel,  defended  herself  with  great 
- judgment  and  presence  of  mind;  and  the  spectators  could  not  forbear 
declaring  her  entirely  innocent,  it.  She  answered  distinctly  to  all 
the  charges  brought  against  her;  hut  the  king's  authority  was  not  to 
be  controlled  : she  was  declared  guilty,  and  her  sentence  ran,  that 
she  should  be  burned  or  beheaded  at  Ihe  king’s  pleasure.  On  the 
morning  ofher  execution,  hersentence  being  mitigated  into  behead- 
ing, she  sent  for  Kingslone,  the  keeper  of  the  Tower,  to  whom  upon 
entering  the  prison,  she  said,  “ Mr.  Kingslone,  I hear  1 am  not  to  die 
till  noon,  and  1 am  sorry  for  it;  for  I thought  to  be  dead  before  this 
time,  and  free  from  a life  of  pain.”  12.  The  keeper  attempting  to 
comfort  her  hy  assuring  her  Ihe  pain  would  be  very  little,  she  re- 
plied, ••  I have  heard  that  the  executioner  is  very  expert:  and  (clasp- 
ing her  neck  with  her  bands,  laugh- 
ing) I have  hut  a little  neck.”  When 
brought  to  the  scaffold,  from  a con- 
sideration of  her  child  Elizabeth’s 
welfare,  she  would  not  infame  the 
minds  of  the  spectators  against  her 
prosecutors,  but  contented  herself 
with  saying  that  “ she  was  come  to 
die  as  she  was  sentenced  hy  the  law  .” 

13.  She  would  accuse  none,  nor  say 
any  thing  of  the  ground  upon  which 
she  was  judged;  she  prayed  heartily 
for  the  king, and  called  him  “a  most 
merciful  and  gentle  prince  : that  he 
had  always  been  to  her  a good  and 

gracious  sovereign ; and  If  that  any  one  should  think  proper  to  canvass 
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her  cause,  she  desired  him  to  judge  the  best.”  She  was  beheaded  by 
the  executioner  of  Calais,  who  was  brought  over,  as  much  more 
expert  than  any  in  England.  14.  The  very  next  day  alter  her  execu- 
tion the  king  married  the  lady  Jane  Seymour,  his  cruel  heart  being  no 
way  softened  by  the  wretched  fate  of  one  that  bad  been  so  lately 
the  object  of  his  warmest  affections.  He  also  ordered  the  parliament 
to  give  him  a divorce  between  ber  sentence  and  execution,  and  thus 
he  endeavoured  to  render  Elizabeth,  the  only  child  he  had  by  her, 
illegitimate,  as  he  had  in  the  same  manner  formerly,  her  sister  Mary, 
his  only  child  by  queen  Catharine. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

l.  Whal  monastic  revenues  now  came  into  the  king’s  possession,.’ 
•j.  What  was  the  amount  of  these  revenues? 

3.  Whal  were  the  opinions  of  Henry  ? 

1.  Whal  were  the  horrid  consequences? 

fi.  What  tyrannical  act  preceded  these  severities? 

7.  Relate  the  charges  alleged  against  Anna  Bullen  ? 

9.  Whal  is  said  to  have  been  the  chief  evidence  against  her? 
to.  Whal  strange  charge  was  brought  against  her? 

Ij.  What  was  her  behaviour  on  the  trial? 
it,  13.  Whal  at  her  execution  ? 

1 1 In  what  manner  did  the  king  act  after  licr  execution  ? 


SECTION  V. 

“ Superior  Crasher,  in  a crowd  alone. 

Dares  friendship  with  the  virtuous  fallen  own.” 

Diddix. 


¥.  (Japri'ce,  $ (pron.  kti-precs?)  whim 
4.  Theological,  n.  belonging  to  divinity. 
Mis’creant,  i.  a base  person. 


fi  Enpropi'tiom,  a.  unfavourable. 

8.  Expa'tiate,  r*.  to  enlarge,  to  make  a free" 
comment. 


I.  (A. I).  1537.)  In  the  midsl  of  these  commotions  the  fires  of  Smilli- 
licltl  were  seen  to  blaze  with  unusual  fierceness.  Those  who  adhered 
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-to  the  pope  or  those  who  followed  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  were 
equally  the  objects  of  royal  vengeance  and  ecclesiastical  persecution. 
From  the  multiplied  alterations  which  were  made  in  the  national  sys- 
tems of  belief,  mostly  drawn  up  by  Henry  himself,  few  knew  what 
to  think  or  what  to  profess.  2.  They  were  ready  enough  to  follow  his 
doctrines,  how  inconsistent  or  contradictory  soever,  but  as  he  was 
continually  changing  them  himself,  they  could  hardly  pursue  so  fast  3S 
he  advanced  before  them.  Thomas  Cromwell,  raised  by  the  king’s 
caprice  from  being  a blacksmith’s  son  to  be  a royal  favourite,  (for 
tyrants  ever  raise  their  favourites  from  the  lowest  of  the  people,)  to- 
gether with  Cranmer,  now  become  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  were 
both  seen  to  favour  the  Reformation  with  all  their  endeavours.  3.  On 
the  other  hand,  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  together  with  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  were  for  leading  the  king  back  to  his  original  su- 
perstition. In  fact,  Henry  submitted  to  neither;  his  pride  had  long 
been  so  inflamed  by  flattery,  that  he  thought  himself  entitled  to  re- 
gulate by  his  own  single  opinion,  the  religious  faith  of  the  whole 
nation. 

4.  Soon  after,  no  less  than  live  hundred  persons  were  imprisoned 
for  contradicting  the  opinions  delivered  in  the  Bloody  Statute  : and 
received  protection  only  from  the  lenity  of  Cromwell.  Lambert,  a 
schoolmaster,  after  a public  disputation  with  the  king  in  Wcstminster- 
hall,  was  burnt  to  death;  and,  in  1540,  doctor  Rarncs,  who  had  been 
instrumental  in  Lambert’s  execution,  fell,  in  his  turn,  the  severity  of 
the  persecuting  spirit,  and  by  a bill  in  parliament,  without  any  trial, 
was  condemned  to  the  flames,  discussing  theological  questions  at  the 
very  slake.  With  Barnes  were  executed  one  Gerrard,  and  Jerome, 
for  the  same  opinions.  Three  catholics  also,  whose  names  were 
Abel  Featherslone,  and  Powel,  were  dragged  upon  the  same  hurdles 
to  execution ; and  declared  that  the  most  grievous  part  of  their  pu- 
nishment was  they  being  coupled  with  such  heretical  miscreants  as 
were  united  in  the  same  calamity. 

5.  During  these  horrid  transactions, 

Henry  was  resolved  to  lake  another 
queen,  Jane  Seymour  having  died  in 
child-bed;  and  after  some  negotia- 
tions upon  the  continent',  he  con- 
tracted a marriage  with  Anne  of 
Cleves,  his  aim  being,  by  her  means, 
to  fortify  his  alliance  with  the  prin- 
ces of  Germany.  0.  His  aversion, 
however,  to  the  queen  secretly  in- 
creased every  day ; and  he  at  length 
resolved  to  get  rid  of  her  and  his 
prime  minister  together.  He  had  a amb«  »r  ci«»m. 

strong  cause  of  dislike  to  him  for  his  late  unpropilious  alliance,  which 
Cromwell  had  effected  in  order  to  have  the  Reformation  encouraged 
by  the  patronage  of  a proteslanl  queen;  and  a new  motive  was  soon 
added  for  increasing  his  displeasure.  Henry  had  fixed  his  affections 
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pn  Catharine  Howard, niece  lo  Ihe-duke  of  Norfolk;  arid  the  only  me- 
thod of  gratifying  this  new  passion 
was,  as  in  the  former  cases,  discard- 
ing Die  present  queen  lo  make  room 
for  a new  one.  The  duke  of  Norfolk 
had  long  been  Cromwell’s  mortal 
enemy,  and  eagerly  embraced  this 
opporlunity.lo  destroy  a man  he  con. 
sidered  as  his  rival.  7.  He,  therefore, 
made  use  of  all  his  niece’s  arts  lo 
ruin  the  favourite;  and  when  this 
project  was  ripe  for  execution,  he 
obtained  a commission  from  the  king 
-lo  arrest  Cromwell  for  high  trea- 
son. His  disgrace  was  no  sooner 
known,  than  all  his  friends  forsook  him,  except  Cranmer,  who  wrote 
such  a letter  to  Henry  in  his  behalf,  as  no  other  man  in  the  kingdom 
would  have  presumed  lo  ofTer.  However,  he  was  accused  in  parlia- 
ment of  heresy  and  treason;  and  without  even  being  heard  in  his  own 
defence,  condemned  to  suffer  the  pains  of  death;  as  the  king  should 
think  proper  lo  direct.  8.  When  he  was  brought  to  the  scaffold,  his 
regard  for  his  son  hindered  him  from  expatiating  upon  his  own  in- 
nocence. He  thanked  God  for  bringing  him  to  deatli  for  his  transgres- 
sions ; confessed  he  had  often  been  seduced,  but  that  he  now  died  in 

the  Catholic  faith.  . 

But  the  measure  of  Henry’s  severities  was  not  yet  filled  up.  He  had 
thought  himself  very  happy  in  his  new  marriage.  He  was  so  capti- 
vated with  the  queen’s  accomplishments,  that  he  gave  public  thanks 
for  his  felicity,  and  desired  his  confessor  to  join  with  him  in  the  same 
thanksgiving.  9.  This  joy,  however,  was  of  a very  short  duration. 
While  the  king  was  at  York,  upon  an  intended  conference  with  the 
king  of  Scotland,  a man  of  the  name  of  Lassels  wailed  upon  Cranmer 
at  London;  and  from  the  information  of  his  sister,  who  hail  been  ser- 
vant lo  the  duchess  dowager  of  Norfolk,  he  gave  a very  surprising 
account  of  the  queen’s  incontinence.  When  the  queen  was  hist 
examined  relative  to  her  crime,  she  denied  the  charge ; but  after- 
wards, finding  that  her  accomplices  were  accusers;  she  confessed  her 
incontinence  before  marriage,  but  denied  her  having  dishonoured  the 
king’s  bed  since  her  union.  10.  Three  maids  of  honour,  who  were 
admitted  to  her  secrets,  still  further  alleged  her  guilt;  and  some  of 
them  made  such  confessions  as  tended  to  augment  the  nature  of  her 
crime.  The  servile  parliament,  upon  being  informed  of  the  queens 
crime  and  confession,  quickly  found  her  guilty,  and  petitioned  the 
king  that  she  might  be  punished  with  death;  that  the  same  penalty 
might  be  inflicted  on  the  lady  Kochford,  the  accomplice  in  her  debau- 
cheries; and  that  her  grandmother,  the  duchess  dowager  of  Norfolk, 
together  with  her  father,  mother,  and  nine  others,  men  and  women, 
as  having  been  privy  lo  the  queen’s  irregularities,  should  participate 
in  her  punishment.  It.  With  this  petition  the  king  was  most  gra- 
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ciously  pleased  to  agree  ; they  were  condemned  to  death  by  an  act  of 
attainder,  which,  at  the  same  time,  made  it  capital  for  all  persons  to 
conceal  their  knowledge  of  the  incontinence  of  any  future  queen.  It 
was  also  enacted,  that,  if  the  king  married  any  woman  who  had  been 
incontinent,  she  should  he  guilty  of  treason,  in  case  she  did  not  pre- 
viously reveal  her  guilt.  The  people  made  merry  with  this  absurd  and 
brutal  statute ; and  it  was  said  that  the  king  must  henceforth  look 
out  for  a widow.  13.  After  all  these  laws  were  passed,  in  which  the 
most  wonderful  circumstance  is,  that  a hotly  of -men  could  ever  he 
induced  to  give  their  consent,  the  queen  was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill, 
together  with  the  lady  Hochford,  who  found  no  great  degree  of  com- 
passion, as  she  had  herself  before  tampered  in  blood. 

j 

, • Queition $ for  Examination. 

i . Wliat  cruel  persecutions  followed  the  multiplied  alterations  in  the  national  belief  ? 

•1.  Who  favoured  the  Reformation? 

3.  Who  endeavoured  to  lead  the  king  back  to  popery? 

5.  Upon  whom  did  Henry  Kx  his  affections? 

G.  What  caused  Henry’s  dislike  to  Cromwell?  and  what  was  the  c.oliseqiicnce? 
y.  In  what  manner  was  the  king  informed  of  the  incontinence  of  his  queen? 
to.  Who  were  the  witnesses  that  alleged  her  guilt? 

, it.  What  was  the  brutal  statute  passed  by  the  servile  parliament  on  this  occasion? 

13  What  was  the  fate  of  the  queen  ? 

- . SECTION  VI. 

I would  not  have  such  a heart  in  my  bosoin 
For  the  digmtyof  the  whole  body.” — Siiakspearf.. 

9.  Irascibility,  j.  a disposition  to  anger.  ] Indiscriminately,  mri.  without  distinction 

S.  Implacable,  u.  nut  to  be  moved  by  entreaty.  | 7.  Escut'cheon.  ».  a coat  of  arms. 

1.  ( A.D.  1543.)  In  about  a year 
after  the  death  of  the  last  queen, 

Henry  once  more  changed  his  con- 
dition, by  marrying  his  sixth  and  last 
wife,  Catharine  Parr,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  ridiculous  suggestions  of 
the  people,  was,  in  fael,  a widow. 

She  was  the  widow  of  the  late  lord 
Latimer;  and  was  considered  as  a 
woman  of  discretion  and  virtue.  She 
had  already  passed  the  meridian  oi 
life,  and  managed  this  capricious  ty- 
rant’s temper  with  prudence  and 
success. 

2.  Still,  however,  the  king’s  severity  to  his  subjects  continued  as  ’ 
tierce  as  ever.  For  some  time  lie  had  been  incommoded  by  an  ulcer 

in  bis  leg;  the  pain  of  which,  added  to  his  corpulence,  and  other 
infirmities,  increased  his  natural  irascibility  to  such  a degree,  that 
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scarcely  any  of  his  domestics  approached  him  without  terror.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  any  who  differed  from  him  in 
opinion  should,  at  this  lime  particularly,  hope  for  pardon. 

3.  Though  his  health  was  declining  apace,  yet  his  implacable 
cruellies  were  not  the  less  frequent.  His  resentment  was  diffused 
indiscriminately  to  all ; at  one  time  a protestant,  and  at  another  a 
catholic,  were  the  objects  of  his  severity.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  and 

his  son  the  earl  of  Surrey,  were  the  last 
that  felt  the  injustice  of  the  tyrant’s 
groundless  suspicions.  4.  The  duke  was 
a nobleman  who  had  served  the  king 
with  talent  and  fidelity;  his  son  was  a 
young  man  of  the  most  promising  hopes, 
who  excelled  in  every  accomplishment 
that  became  a scholar,  a courtier,  and  a 
soldier.  He  excelled  in  all  the  military 
exercises  which  were  then  in  request; 
he  encouraged  the  fine  arts  by  his  prac- 
tice and  example;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  he  was  the  first  who  brought  our 
language,  in  bis  poetical  pieces,  to  any 
degree  of  refinement.  5.  He  celebrated 
the  fair  Geraldine  in  all  his  sonnets,  and  maintained  her  superior 
beauty  in  all  places  of  public  contention.  These  qualifications,  how- 
ever, were  no  safeguard  to  him  against  Henry's  suspicions;  he  had 
dropped  some  expressions  of  resentment  against  the  king’s  ministers, 
upon  being  displaced  from  the  government  of  Boulogne;  and  the 
whole  family  was  become  obnoxious  from  the  late  incontinence  of 
Catharine  Howard,  the  queen  who  was  executed.  6.  From  these 
motives,  therefore,  private  orders  were  given  to  arrest  father  and 
son  ; and  accordingly  they  were  arrested  both  on  the  same  day,  and 
confined  in  the  Tower.  Surrey,  being  a commoner,  his  trial  was  the 
more  expeditious;  and  as  to  proofs,  there  were  many  informers  base 
enough  to  betray  the  intimacies  of  private  confidence,  and  all  the 
connexions  of  blood.  The  duchess  dowager  of  Richmond,  Surrey’s 
own  sister,  enlisted  herself  among  the  number  of  his  accusers;  and 
sir  Richard  Southwell  also,  his  most  intimate  friend,  charged  him 
with  infidelity  to  the  king.  7.  It  would  seem  that,  at  this  dreary  pe- 
riod, there  was  neither  faith  nor  honour  to  be  found  in  all  the  na- 
tion. Surrey  denied  the  charge,  and  challenged  his  accuser  to  single 
combat.  This  favour  was  refused  him  : and  it  was  alleged  that  he 
had  quartered  the  arms  of  Edward  the  Confessor  on  his  escutcheon, 
which  alone  was  sufficient  to  convict  him  of  aspiring  to  the  crown. 
To  this  he  could  make  no  reply ; and  indeed  any  answer  would  have 
been  needless;  for  neither  parliaments  nor  juries  during  this  reign 
seemed  to  be  guided  by  any  other  proofs  but  the  will  of  the  crown. 
H.  This  young  nobleman  was,  therefore,  condemned  for  high  treason 
notwithstanding  his  eloquent  and  spirited  defence  : and  the  sentence 
was  soon  alter  executed  upon  him  on  Tower-hill.  In  the  meantime 
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Hie  duke  endeavoured  lo  mollify  the  king  by  letlers  of  submission; 
but  the  monster's  heart  was  rarely  subject  lo  lender  impressions. 
9.  The  parliament  meeting  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  January, 
(A.I).  1547)  a bill  of  attainder  was  found  against  the  duke  of  Norfolk  : 
as  it  was  I bought  he  could  not  so  easily  have  been  convicted  on  a fair 
hearing  by  bis  peers.  The  death-warrant  was  made  out,  and  imme- 
diately sent  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower.  The  duke  prepared  for 
death ; the  following  morning  was  to  be  his  last ; but  an  event  of 
greater  consequence  to  the  kingdom  intervened,  and  prevented  his 
execution. 


to.  The  king  had  been  for  some  lime  approaching  fast  towards  his 
end;  and  for  several  days  all  those  about  his  person  plainly  saw  that 
his  speedy  dealli  was  inevitable.  The  disorder  in  his  leg  was  now 
grown  extremely  painful ; and  this,  added  Lo  his  monstrous  corpu- 
lency, which  rendered  him  unable  to  stir,  made  him  more  furious 
than  a chained  lion.  He  had  been  very  stern  and  severe;  he  was  now 
outrageous.  In  this  state  he  had  continued  for  nearly  four  years  before 
his  death,  the  terror  of  all,  and  the  tormentor  of  himself;  his  cour- 
tiers having  no  inclination  to  make  an  enemy  of  him,  as  they  were 
more  ardently  employed  in  conspiring  the  death  of  each  other1. 

' The  irritability  of  the  king  was  so  ungovernable  that  many  fell  victims  lo  it; 
and  his  queen,  who  constantly  attended  him  with  the  most  lender  and  dutiful  care, 
hud  also,  as  it  will  he  seen  by  the  following  account,  nearly,  fallen  a sacrifice. 
Henry’s  favourite  topic  of  conversation  w as  theology,  and  Catharine  had  unwarily 
ventured  to  raise  objections  against  his  arguments.  Henry  highly  provoked  that 
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11.  In  this  manner,  therefore,  lie  was  suffered  to  struggle,  without 
any  of  his  domestics  having  the  courage  to  warn  him  of  his  ap- 
proaching end  : as  more  than  once,  during  this  reign,  persons  had 
been  put  to  death  for  foretelling  the  death  of  the  king.  At  last,  sir 
Anthony  Denny  had  the  courage  to  disclose  to  him  this  dreadful  se- 
cret; and,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  he  received  the  tidings  with 
an  expression  of  resignation.  12.  His  anguish  and  remorse  were  at 
this  time  greater  than  can  be  expressed  : he  desired  that  Cranmer 
might  be  sent  for;  but  before  that  prelate  could  arrive  he  was  speech- 
less. Cranmer  desired  him  to  give  some  sign  of  his  dying  in  the  faith 
of  Christ;  he  squeezed  his  hand,  and  immediately  expired,  after  a 
reign  of  thirty-seven  years  and  nine  months,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year 
of  his  age. 

13.  Some  kings  have  been  tyrants  from  contradiction  and  revolt; 
some  from  being  misled  by  favourites;  and  some  from  a spirit  of  parly ; 
but  Henry  was  cruel  from  a depraved  disposition  alone;  cruel  in 
government,  cruel  in  religion,  and  cruel  in  his  family.  Our  divines 
have  taken  some  pains  to  vindicate  the  character  of  this  brutal  prince, 
as  if  his  conduct  and  our  reformation  had  any  connexion  with  each 
other.  There  is  nothing  so  absurd  as  to  defend  the  one  by  the  other; 
the  most  noble  designs  are  brought  about  by  the  most  vicious  instru- 
ments : for  we  see  even  that  cruelty  and  injustice  were  thought  ne- 
cessary to  be  employed  in  our  holy  redemption. 


Quettioru  for  Examination. 

t.  To  whom  was  Abe  king  now  married  ? 

2.  What  at  this  time  increased  the  king’s  irascibility? 

3.  Who  were  the  last  who  fidt  his  severity  ? 

4.  5.  What  character  is  given  of  the  earl  of  Surrey : 

6.  Who  appeared  among  the  number  of  Surrey's  accusers  ? 

7.  What  was  the  chief  charge  alleged  against  this  nobleman? 

8.  Where  was  he  executed  ? 

a.  What  was  the  fate  of  his  father,  the  duke  of  Norfolk  ? 

10.  What  description  is  given  of  the  king  during  his  illness  ? 


she  Should  presume  to  differ  from  his  opinion,  complained  of  her  obstinacy  to 
Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  the  chancellor,  who  inflamed  his  anger  by  re- 
presenting the  queen  as  a dangerous  heretic.  Hurried  by  these  insinuations,  be 
went  so  far  as  to  direct  the  chancellor  to  draw  up  articles  of  impeachment,  which 
he  signed.  This  paper  fortunately  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  queen’s  friends, 
who  immediately  carried  the  intelligence  to  her.  Next  morning  she  paid  her  usual 
visit  to  the  king,  and  finding  him  disposed  to  challenge  her  to  an  argument  on 
divinity,  she  modestly  declined  the  conversation  saying,  that  it  did  not  become  a 
weak  woman  to  dispute  with  one,  who,  by  his  superior  learning,  was  entitled  to 
dictate,  not  only  to  her,  but  to  the  w hole  w orld  ; and  that  if  ever  she  had  ventured 
to  object  to  any  thing  he  advanced,  it  was  only  for  the  sake  of  her  own  instruction, 
and  to  engage  him  upon  topics  which  diverted  his  pains.  This  seasonable  piece  of 
flattery  suddenly  revived  his  affections  rand  the  chancellor  coming  soon  after  with 
a numerous  escort,  to  seize  the  queen  and  carry  her  to  the  Tower,  the  king 
treated  him  very  roughly,  calling  hint  knave,  fool,  and  Ij/east,  and  commanded  him 
•to  be  gone. — De  Mollecille's  Great  Britain. 
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Popes.  A.D. 

Julius  11 1503 

Leo  X 1513 

Adrian  VI 1522 

Clement  VII 1523 

Paul  III 1534 

Emperors  of  Germany. 

Maximilian  I., 1493 

Charles  V 1519 

Emperors  of  the  Turks. 

Bajazct  II 1 48 1 

Selim  I I5i2 

Soliman  II 1520 


A D. 

Louis  XII 1498 

Francis  1 1515 

Kings  and  Queenof  Spain. 

Philip  I , 1504 

Joan 1506 

Charles  I 1516 

Kings  of  Portugal. 
Emmanuel.........  1 495 

John  III 1521 

Kings  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden. 

John 1481 


A.n. 

Christian  II 1513 

Kings  of  Denmark  alone. 


Frederick  I 1 524 

Christian  III...' 1 534 

King  of  Sweden  alone. 

Custavus  Vasa  1 1522 

Kings  of  Scotland. 

James  IV 1488 

JamesV 1513 

>Iary 1 542 


CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 
Kings  of  France. 


EMINENT  PERSONS. 

Thomas  Cranmer  (1489-1555),  archbishop  of  Canterbury ; cardinal  Wolsey  (1471- 
1530)  and  SirThomas  More  (1480-1535),  lord  chancellors;  Thomas,  lord  Cromwell 
U490-I540);  Gardiner  (1483-1555),  bishop  of  Winchester ; Henry  Howard,  carl  of 
Surrey;  Nicholas,  lord  Vaux  (1522);  John  Bouchicr,  lord  Berners;  George  Boleyn, 
viscount  Rochford;  John,  lord  Lumlcy ; Edward,  lord  Sheffield;  dean  Collet  , 
William  Tyndale  ( 1 500-1 536)  translator  of  the  bible. 


* Gustavos  Vasa  delivered  Sweden  from  the  Danish  yoke;  and  for  bis  recom- 
pense was  elected  its  independent  sovereign. 

* Dr.  Collet  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Henry  Collet,  who  had  been  twice  lord  Mayor 
of  London.  The  talents  and  industry  which  he  displayed  in  his  youth  induced  his 
parents  to  send  him  to  the  University,  where  he  soon  outstripped  all  his  contem- 
poraries. He  afterwards  travelled  into  Italy,  and  there  perfected  himself  in  the 
Greek  language.  The  fame  of  his  extensive  acquirements  soon  procured  him 
ecclesiastical  preferment,  and  at  an  early  age  he  obtained  the  deanery  of  St.  Paul's. 
In  this  situation  the  freedom  with  which  he  condemned  the  abuses  of  the  cjiurch 
and  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  would  have  proved  bis  ruin,  but  for  the  generous  pro- 
tection of  Cranmer.  He  founded  and  richly  endowed  St.  Paul’s  school,  which  still 
remains  a noble  monument  of  his  wisdom  and  patriotism.  He  died  of  the  sweat- 
ing sickness,  A.D.  1 5 1 9 . 


Wealminslcr  Hall,  WcatminiUr  Abbey  and  St.  Jatnea'  Palace  with  the  aurruundin*  field*  in  the 

reign  of  Henry  VI IK 
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« Men  peri3li  in  advance,  as  if  the  sun 
Should  set  ere  noon.”  Yockc. 

i Implicitly,  ad.  aboluV.  } 

B Exorbitant,  //.  unreasonable,  excessive. 

8.  Invi’gon.te,  v.  to  strengthen. 

i.  (A.D.  1547.)  Henry  Ihe  Eighth  was  succeeded  on  Ihe  throne  by 
his  only  son,  Edward  the  Sixth,  now  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  age. 

The  late  king,  in  his  will,  which  he  ex- 
pected would  he  implicitly  obeyed,  fixed 
the  majority  of  the  prince  at  the  com- 
pletion of  his  eighteenth  year : and,  in 
the  meantime,  appointed  sixteen  exe- 
cutors of  his  will,  to  whom,  during  the 
minority,  he  entrusted  the  government 
of  the  king  and  kingdom;  the  duke  of 
Somerset,  as  protector,  being  placed  at 
their  head. 

2.  The  protector,  in  his  schemes  for 
advancing  ttie  Reformation,  had  always 
recourse  to  the  counsels  of  Oanmer, 
who,  being  a man  of  moderation  and  pru- 
dence, was  averse  to  violent  changes, 
and  determined  to  bring  over  the  people  l>y  insensible  innovations  to 
his  own  peculiar  system. 


13.  Stron'uously,  ad  boldly,  rigorously. 
SO.  Liv’id.  a.  discoloured,  ax  with  a blow.-1 
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3.  A committee  of  bishops  amt  divines  had  been  appointed  by  the 
council  to  frame  a liturgy  for  the  service  of  the  churcli ; and  this  work 
was  executed  with  great  moderation,  precision,  and  accuracy.  A law 
was  also  enacted,  permitting  priests  to  marry;  the  ceremony  of  au- 
ricular confession,  ttiough  not  abolished,  was  left  at  Hie  discretion  of 
the  people,  who  were  not  displeased  at  being  freed  from  the  spiritual 
tyranny  of  their  instructors ; the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  was 
the  last  tenet  of  popery  that  was  wholly  abandoned  by  the  people, 
as  both  the  clergy  and  laity  were  loth  to  renounce  so  miraculous  a 
benefit  as  it  was  asserted  to  be.  4.  However,  at  last,  not  only  this, 
but  all  the  principal  opinions  and  practices  of  Die  catholic  religion, 
contrary  to  what  the  Scripture  authorizes,  were  abolished;  and  the 
Reformation,  such  as  we  have  H,  was  almost  entirely  completed  in 
England.  With  all  these  innovations  the  people  and  clergy  in  general 
acquiesced ; and  Gardiner  and  Itonner  were  the  only  persons  whose 
opposition  was  thought  of  any  weight : they  were,  therefore,  sent  to 
the  Tower,  and  threatened  with  the  king's  further  displeasure  in  case 
of  disobedience.  A.Di  1548. 

5.  For  all  these  the  protector  gained  great  applause  and  popula- 
rity : but  he  was  raised  to  an  enviable  degree  of  eminence,  and  his 
enemies  were  numerous  in  proportion  to  his  exaltation.  Of  all  the 
ministers  at  that  lime  in  council,  Dudley,  earl  of  Warwick,  was  the 
most  artful,  ambitious,  and  unprincipled.  Resolved,  at  any  rate,  to 
possess  the  principal  place  under  the  king,  he  cared  not  what  means 
were  to  be  used  in  acquiring  it.  G.  However,  unwilling  to  throw  off 
the  mask,  he  covered  the  most  exorbitant  views  under  the  fairest  ap- 
pearances. Having  associated  himself  with  the  earl  of  Southampton, 
he  formed  a strong  parly  in  the  council,  who  were  determined  to  free 
themselves  from  the  control  the  protector  assumed  over  them.  That 
nobleman  was,  in  fact,  now  grown  obnoxious  to  a very  prevailing 
party  in  the  kingdom.  7.  He  was  haled  by  the  nobles  for  Ins  superior 
magnificence  and  power;  he  was  haled  by  the  catholic  parly  for 
his  regard  to  the  Reformation;  he  was  disliked  hy  many  for  his 
severity  to  bis  brother;  besides,  the  great  estate  he  had  raised  at 
the  expense  of  the  church  and  the  crown,  rendered  him  obnoxious 
to  all.  The  palace  1 which  he  was  then  building  in  the  Strand, 
served  also,  by  its  magnificence,  and  still  more  so  by  the  unjust  me- 
thods that  were  taken  to  raise  it,  to  expose  him  to  the  censures  of 
the  public.  The  parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  with  three  bishops’ 
houses,  were  pulled  down  to  furnish  ground  and  materials  for  the 
structure. 

8.  He  was  soon  aRcrwards  sent  to  the  Tower;  and  the  chief  article 
of  which  he  was  accused  was  his  usurpation  of  the  government,  and 
taking  all  the  power  into  his  own  hands;  hut  his  great  riches  were 
the  real  cause.  Several  others  of  a slighter  lint  were  added,  to  invi- 
yorate  this  accusation,  but  none  of  them  could  be  said  to  amount  to 
high  treason.  9.  In  consequence  of  these,  a bill  of  attainder  was  pre- 

1 Still  called- Somerset  house. 
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erred  against  him  in  the  house  of  lords:  hut  Somerset  contrived  for 

this  time  to  elude  the  rigour  .of  their  sen- 
tence, by  having  previously,  on  his  knees, 
confessed  the  charge  before  the  members 
of  the  council.  10.  In  consequence  of  this 
confession, he  was  deprived  of  alfhis offices 
and  goods,  together  with  a great  part  of 
his  landed  estates,  which  were  forfeited 
to  the  use  of  the  crown.  This  line  on  his ' 
estale  was  soon  alter  remitted  by  the  king; 
and  Somerset,,  once  more,  contrary  to  the 
expectation  of  all,  recovered  his  liberty. 
He  was  even  readmitted  into  the  council. 
Happy  for  him  if  his  ambition  had  not  re- 
vived wilh  Ins  security! 

II.  In  fact,  he  could  not  help  now  and  then  bursting  out  into  in- 
vectives against  the  king  and  government,  which  were  quickly  car- 
ried to  his  secret  enemy,  the  carl  of  Warwick,  who  was  now  become 
duke  of  Northumberland.  As  he  was  surrounded  with  that  nobleman’s 
erealures,  they  took  care  to  reveal  all  the  designs  which  they  had 
themselves  first  suggested  ; and  Somerset  soon  found  the  fatal  effects 
ofliis  rival’s  resentment.  12.  He  was,  by  Northumberland’s  command, 
arrested , wilh  many  more,  accused  of  being  his  partisans,  and  was, 
wilh  his  wife,  the  duchess,  thrown  into  prison.  He  was  now  ac- 
cused of  having  formed  a design  to  raise  an  insurrection  in  the 
north ; of  attacking  the  train-bands  on  a muster-day  ; of  plotting  to 
secure  the  Tower,  and  to  excite  a rebellion  in  London. 

13.  These  charges  he  strenuously  denied;  but  be  confessed  one  ol 
as  heinous  a nature,  which  was,  that  he  had  laid  a project  for  murder- 
ing Northumberland,  Northampton,  and  Pembroke,  at  a banquet, 
which  was  to  he  given  them  by  lord  Paget.  He  was  soon  after  brought 
to  trial  before  the  marquis  of  Winchester,  who  sal  as  high  steward 
on  the  occasion,  with  twenty-seven  peers  more,  including  Northum- 
berland, Pembroke,  and  Northampton,  who  were  at  once  his  judges 
and  accusers;  and  being  found  guilty,  was  brought  to  the  scaffold  on 
Tower-hill,  where  he  appeared  without  the 
least  emotion,  in  the  midst  of  a vast  concourse 
of  the  populace,  by  whom  he  was  beloved. 
14.  He  spoke  to  them  wilh  great  composure, 
protesting  that  he  had  always  promoted  the 
service  of  his  king,  and  the  interests  of  true 
religion,  to  the  best  of  his  power.  The  people 
attested  their  belief  of  what  he  said  by  crying 
out,  “ It  is  most  true."  A universal  tumult 
was  beginning  to  take  place;  but  Somerset 
desiring  them  to  be  still,  and  not  inlerrupt- 
his  last  meditations,  but  to  join  wilh  him  in 
prayer;  he  laid  down  his  head,  and  sub- 
mitted to  llie  stroke  of  the  executioner. 
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IS.  In  the  meantime,  Northumberland  had  long  aimed  at  the  lirsl 
authority;  and  the  infirm  stale  of  the  king’s  health  opened  alluring 
prospects  to  his  ambition.  He  represented  to  that  young  prince  that 
his  sisters,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  who  were  appointed  by  Henry’s  will 
to  succeed  in  failure  ol  direct  heirs  to  the  crown,  had  been  declared 
'illegitimate  by  parliament;  Dial  the  queen  of  Scots,  his  aunt,  stood 
excluded  by  the  king’s  will,  and,  lieing  an  alien  also,  lost  all  right  of 
Succeeding.  16.  And,  as  the  three  princesses  were  thuslegally  excluded, 
the  succession  naturally  devolved  to  the  marchioness  of  Dorset,  whose 
next  heir  was  the  lady  Jane  Grey,  a lady  every  way  accomplished  for 
government,  as  well  by  the  charms  of  her  person  as  the  virtues  and  ac- 
quirements of  her  mind.  The  king,  who  had  long  submitted  to  all  the 
politic  views  of  this  designing  minister,  agreed  to  have  the  succession 
submitted  to  the  council,  where  Northumberland  had  influence  soon 
after  to  procure  an  easy  concurrence. 

17.  In  the  meantime,  as  the  king’s  health  declined,  the  minister 
laboured  to  strengthen  his  own  interest  and  connexions.  His  first  aim  ’ 
was  to  secure  the  interest  of  the  marquis  of  Dorset,  father  to  lady 
Jane  Grey,  by  procuring  for  him  the  title  of  duke  of  Suffolk,  which 
was  lately  become  extinct.  Having  thus  obliged  this  nobleman,  he 
then  proposed  a match  between  his  fourth  son,  lord  Guildford  Dudley, 
and  the  lady  Jane  Grey.  18.  Still  bent  on  spreading  his  interests  as 
widely  as  possible,  he  married  his  own  daughter  to  lord  Hastings,  and 
had  these  marriages  solemnized  with  all  possible  pomp  and  festivity. 
Meanwhile,  Edward  continued  to  languish,  and  several  fatal  symptoms 
of  consumption  began  to  appear.  It  was  hoped,  however,  that  his 
youth  and  temperance  might  get  the  better  of  his  disorders:  and. 
from  their  love,  the  people  were  unwilling  to  think  him  in  danger. 
19.  It  had  been  remarked,  indeed,  by  some,  that  his  health  was  visibly 
seen  to  decline  from  the  moment  that  the  Dudleys  were  brought 
about  Ids  person.  The  character  of  Northumberland  might  have  justly 
given  some  colour  to  suspicion,  and  his  removing  all,  excepfhis  own 
emissaries,  from  about  the  king,  still  farther  increased  the  distrusts 
of  the  people.  Northumberland,  however,  was  no  way  uneasy  at  their 
murmurs;  he  was  assiduous  in  his  attendance  upon  the  king,  and  pro- 
fessed the  most  anxious  concern  for  his  safety  : but  still  drove  forward 
his  darling  scheme  of  transferring  the  succession  to  his  own  daughter- 
in-law. 

20.  The  young  king  was  pul  into  the  hands  ot  an  ignorant  woman, 
who  very  contidently  undertook  his  cure.  After  the  use  of  her  medi- 
cines, all  the  had  symptoms  increased  to  a most  violent  degree;  he 
felt  a difficulty  of  speech  and  breathing;  his  pulse  failed;  his  legs 
swelled;  his  colour  became  livid,  and  many  other  symplomsappeared 
of  his  approaching  end.  He  expired  at  Greenwich,  in  the  sixteenth 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  seventh  of  his  reign,  greatly  regretted  by  all, 
as  his  early  virtues  gave  a prospect  of  the  continuance  of  a happy 
reign,  July  0,  1653. 
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, ( juestions  for  Examination.  > 

l . Who  succeeded  Henry  the  Eighth  ? 

Who  was  appointed  protector  during  the  king's  minority .' 
a,  3.  By  what  methods  was  the  Reformation  begun  and  completed? 

4.  who  were  sent  to  the  Tower  for  their  aversion  to  the  Reformation.* 

5,  By  whom  was  the  protector  opposed  ? 

7.  For  what  reasons  was  he  universally  disliked? 

8.  What  was  the  chief  article  of  accusation  against  him  ? 

9.  lty  what  means  did  he  elude  the  rigour  of  his  sentence? 

10.  Did  the  protector  regain  his  authority  ? 

1 1.  In  what  manner  did  he  then  conduct  himself? 

12.  By  whose  command  was  he  afterwards  arrested? 

Of  what  was  ho  accused  ? 

13.  What  confession  did  he  make? 

1 4.  What  was  his  behaviour  when  brought  to  the  scaffold  ? 

1 5.  Who  next  aspired  to  the  chief  authority  ? 
io,  it.  What  means  did  he  take  to  secure  it? 

18,  19.  Whatcircumstanccs  preceded  the  king’s  death  ? 

20.  Where  and  at  what  age  did  Edward  the  Sixth  die  ? 


CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 


Popes. 

A.B. 

Paul  III 1534 

Julius  III....  . 1550 

Emperor  of  Germany 
and  King  of  Spain 

Charles  V 1519 


pmperor  of  the  Turks. 

A.n. 

Soliman  II 1520 

King  of  France. 

Henry  II 1547 

King  of  Portugal. 
John  III 1521 


King  of  Denmark. 

A.O. 

Charles  II 1534 

King  of  Stveden. 

Guslavus  Vasa 1522^ 

Queen  of  Scotland. 
Mary 1542 


, ' EMINENT  PERSONS. 

Cranmer  (1489-1555),  archbishop  of  Canterbury;  Heath  and  Day,  bishops  of  Wor- 
chester  and  Chichester ; Lord  Seymour;  Dukes  of  Somerset  and  Northumberland  ; 
Guildford,  lord  Dudley;  Udy  Jane  Grey  (1537-1554);  Joan  Boucher,  or  Joan  of 
Kent,  who  was  burned  for  heresy,  the  young  king  for  a long-time  refused  to  sign 
the  warrant  for  her  execution,  but  overcome  by  the  solicitations  of  Cranmer,  lie 
submitted,  though  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  telling  his  adviser,  if  any  wrong  were 
done,  the  guilt  should  be  on  his  head. 


On  the  south  side  of  the  Tower  is  an 
arch  called  the  Traitor’s  Gate,  through 
which  state  prisoners  were  formerly 
brought  from  the  river.  . 


Tro  tor'*  Onto  (Tower  of  London). 
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CHAPTER  XXV, 


MARY, 

Surnamed  THE  BLOODY. 


“ When  persecuting  zeal  made  royal  sport 
. With  royal  innocence  in  Mart's  court, 

Then  Bonner,  blythe  as  shepherd  at  a wake, 

Enjoy’d  the  show,  and  danc’d  ubout  the  slake.” — Cowper. 

I.  Big’oted,  a . blindly  zealous,  devoted  to  a , 6.  Circumvent'ed,  part,  deceived,  deluded, 
party.  1 1 j 7.  Moro'se,  a.  sullen,  peevish,  cross. 

i 

l.  (A.l).  1553.)  Upon  the  Heath  of  Edward,  two  candidates  put  in 
their  pretensions  to  the  crown  : Mary,  Henry’s  daughter  by  Catharine 
of  Arragon,  relying  on  the  justice  of  her  cause;  and  lady  Jane  Grey, 
being  nominated  in  the  late  young  king’s  will,  and  upon  the  support 
of  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  her  father-in-law.  Mary  was  strong- 
ly bigoted  to  the  popish  superstitions,  having  been  bred  up  among 
churchmen,  and  having  been  even  taught  to  prefer  martyrdom  lo  a 
denial  of  her  belief.  2.  As  she  had  lived  in  continual  restraint,  she  was 
reserved  and  gloomy;  she  had,  even  during  the  life  of  her  father,  the 
resolution  lo  maintain  her  sentiments,  and  refused  to  comply  with  his 
\ new  institutions.  Her  zeal  had  rendered  her  furious;  and  she  was  not 
only  blindly  attached  lo  her  religious  qpinions,  but  even  to  the  popish 
clergy  who  maintained  them.  3.  On  the  other  hand,  Jane  Grey  was 
strongly  attached  lo  the  reformers;  and,  though  yet  but  sixteen,  her 
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judgment  had  attained  to  such  a degree  cf  maturity  as  few  have  been 
found  to  possess.  Ali  historians  agree  that  the  solidity  of  her  under- 
standing, improved  by  continual  application,  rendered  her  the  wonder 
or  her  age.  Jane,  who  was  in  a great  measure  ignorant  of  all  the 
ransaetions  in  her  favour,  was  struck  with  equal  grief  and  surprise 
when  she  received  intelligence  or  them.  She  shed  a flood  of  tears 
appeared  inconsolable,  and  it  was  not  without  the  utmost  difficulty 
that  she  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  Northumberland,  and  the  duke 
hei  father.  4.  Orders  were  given  also  for  proclaiming  her  throughout 
the  kingdom;  hut  these  were  but  very  remissly  obeyed.  When  she 
was  proclaimed  in  the  city,  the  people  heard  her  accession  made 
public  without  any  signs  of  pleasure;  no  applause  ensued,  andlome 
even  expressed  their  scorn  and  contempt. 

5. , In  the  mean  time,  Mary,  who  had  retired,  upon  the  news  of  the 
king  s death,  to  Kenning  Hall,  in  Norfolk,  sent  circular  letters  to  all  the 
great  towns  and  nobility  in  the  kingdom,  reminding  them  of  her  right 
and  commanding  them  to  proclaim  her  without  delay.  Her  claims 
soon  became  irresistible;  in  a little  lime  she  found  herself  at  the  head 
of  forty  thousand  men  ;,  while  the  few  who  attended  Northumber- 
land continued  irresolute,  and  lie  even  feared  to  lead  them  to  the  en- 

nmirilnn  x v 


all  sides,  he  delivered  himself  up  to  Mary,  and  was  soon  afterwards  * 
executed  in  a summary  way.  Sentence  was  also  pronounced  against 
lady  Jane  and  lord  Guildford,  hut  without  any  intention  for  the  pre- 
sent of  pulling  it  into  execution. 


counter. 


a^airs  desperate,  and  that  it  was  im- 
|||  possible  to  stem  the  tide  of  popular 


C.  Lady  Jane,  thus  finding  that  all 
was  lost,  resigned  her  royally,  which 
she  had  held  hut  ten  days,  with  marks 
of  real  satisfaction,  and  retired  with 
her  mother  to  their  own  habitation. 
Northumberland  also,  who  found  his 


dom ; hut  lie  was  prevented  by  the  bail’d 


opposition,  attempted  to  quit  the  king- 

<lnm  . I V ■ 1 1 lin  1—1  l ..  . ®. 


of  pensioner  guards,  who  informed  him 
| lhal  >>e  must  stay  to  justify  their  con- 
duct in  being  led  out  against  their  law- 
ful sovereign. — Thus  circumvented  on  ’ 
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8.  A.  parliament,  which  the  queen  called  soon  after,  seemed  willing 
to  concur  in  all  her  measures ; they  at  one  blow  repealed  all  the  sta- 
tutes, with  regard  to  religion,  which  had  passed  during  the  reign  of 
her  predecessors ; so  that  the  national  religion  was  again  placed  on 
the  same  footing  on  which  H stood  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth. 

9.  While  minion  was  thus  returning  to  its  primitive  abuses , the 
queen's  ministers,  who  were  willing  to  strengthen  her  power  by  a 
catholic  alliance,  had  been  for  some  time  looking  out  fora  proper 
consort ; and  they  at  length,  chose  Philip,  prince  of  Spain,  son  to  the 
celebrated  Charles  the  Fifth.  In  order  to  avoid  any  disagreeable  re- 
monstrance from  the  people,  the  Articles  of  marriage  were  drawn  as 
favourable  as  possible  to  the  interest  and  honour  of  England ; and 
this  in  same  measure  stilled  the  clamours  that  had  already  been  begun 
against  it. 

10.  The  discontents  of  the  people  rose  to 
such  a pilch,  that  an  insurrection,  headed 
by  sir  Thomas  Wyat,  succeeded.  But  Wyal 
being  made  prisoner,  was  condemned  and 
executed,  with  some  of  lus  adherents.  But 
what  excited  the  compassion  of  I he  people 
most  of  all,  was  the  execution  of  lady  Jane 
Grey,  and  her  husband,  lord  Guildford  Dud- 
ley, who  were  involved  in  the  punishment, 
though  not  in  the  guilt,  of  this  insurrection. 

If.  Two  days  after  Wyat  was  apprehended, 
lady  Jane  and  her  husband  were  ordered  to 
prepare  for  death.  Lady  Jane,  who  had  long 
before  seen  the  threatening  blow,  was  no 
way  surprised  at  the  message',  but  hore  it 
with  heroic  resolution ; and  being  informed  that  she  bad  three  days  to 
prepare,  she  seemed  displeased  at  sq  long  a delay.  12.  On  the  day  of 
execution  her  husband  desired  permission' to  see  her;  but  this  she  re- 
fused, as  she  knew  the  parting  wduld  be  loo  tender  for  her  fortitude  |o 
withstand.  The  place  at  first  designed  for  their  execution  was  without 
ttie  Tower : but  their  youth,  beauty,  and  innocence,  being  likely  to  raise 
an  insurrection  among  the  people,  orders  were  given  that  they  should 
be  executed  within  the  verge  of  that  fortress.  13.  Lord  Dudley  was  the 
first  that  suffered ; and  while  the  lady  Jane  was  proceedings  the  place 
of  execution,  the  officers  of  the  Tower  met  iter,  hearing  along  the 
headless  body  of  tier  husband  streaming  with  blood,  in  order  to  be 
interred  in  the  Tower  Chapel.  She  looked  on  the  . corpse  for  some 
lime  without  any  emotion : and  then,  with  a sigh,  desired  them  to 
proceed.  14.  On  the  scaffold  she  made  a speech,  in  which  she  alleged 
that  tier  offence  was  not  the  having  laid  her  hand  upon  the  crown, 
but  the  not  rejecting  it  with  sufficient  constancy;  that  site  had  less 
erred  through  ambition  than  filial  obedience  : and  she  willingly  ac- 
cepted death  as  Uie  only  atonement  she  could  make  to  the  injured 
state;  and  was  ready  by  tier  punishment  to  show  that,  innocence  is 
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no  plea  in  excuse  for  deeds  that  tend  to  injure  the  community.  After 
speaking  to  this  effect,  she  caused  herself  to  be  disrobed  by  her  wo- 
men, and  with  a steady  serene  countenance  submitted  to  the  execu- 

15.  At  the  head  of  those  who  urged 
forward  these  violent  measures  were 
Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  car- 
dinal Pole,  who  was  now  returned  from 
Italy.  Pole,  who  was  nearly  allied  by 
birth  to  the  royal  family,  had  always 
conscientiously  adhered  to  the  Catholic 
religion, 'and  had  incurred  Henry’s  dis- 
pleasure, not  only  by  refusing  to  assent 
to  bis  measures,  but  by  writing  against 
him.  1G.  It  was  for  this  adherence  that 
he  was  cherished  by  the  Pope,  and  now 
sent  over  to  England  as  a legale  from. the 
holy  see.  Gardiner  was  a man  of  a very 
different  character ; his  chief  aim  was  to 
please  the  reigning  prince,  and  he  had  shown  already  many  instances 
of  his  prudent  conformity. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

l . What  were  the  prehensions  ot  the  two  candidates  for.lhe  crown  ? 
- a.  What  was  the  character  of  Mary 

3.  What  is  said  of  lady  Jane  Grey  ? 

4.  In  what  manner  was  her  proclamation  received? 

5.  How  did  Mary  act,  and  what  was  her  success? 

6.  What  was  the  fate  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland  ? 

7.  What  was  Mary’s  conduct  after  her  accession? 

. 8.  Did  the  parliament  concur  in  her-religious  views  ? 
a.  What  plan  was  resolved  on  to  strengthen  the  Catholic  power? 

M.  What  was  the  fate  of  lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  husband  ? 

12— it.  Mention  the  circumstances  that  attended  their  execution. 

15,  16.  Who  were  the  instigators  of  those  violent  measures? 


SECTION  II. 

“ Curst  superstition,  which  deludes  the  mind, 

And  makes  it  to  the  tender  feelings  blind.”— Anon. 

J.  Mar'tyrdoin,  s.  tbo  death  of  nnc  who  falls  a It.  Complicated,  part,  united. 

sacrifice  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  rirtue.  IS.  Re'jimen.  s.  diet  used  in  time  of  sickness. 
8.  Solid'ity,  i.  firmness,  soundness. 

l.  (A.D.  1555.)  A persecution,  therefore,  began  by  the  martyrdom 
of  Hooper,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  and  Rogers,  prebendary  of  St. 
Paul’s.  They- were  examined  by  commissioners  appointed  by  Hie 
queen,  with  the  chancellor  at  the  bead  of.  them.  Saunders  apd 
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Taylor,  two  oilier  clergymen,  whose  zeal  had  been  distinguished  in 
carrying  on  the  Reformation,  were  Die  next  lhat  suffered. 

2.  Bonner,  bishop  of  London,  hloaled  alonce  with  rage  and  luxury, 
lei  loose  his  vengeance  without  restraint,  and  seemed  to  lake  a plea- 
sure in  the  pains  of  the  unhappy  sufferers;  while  the  queen,  by  her 
letters,  exhorted  him  to  pursue  the  pious  work  without  pity  or 
interruption.  Soon  after  in  obedience  to  her  commands,  Ridley, 
bishop  of  Oxford,  and  the  venerable 
Latimer,  bishop  of  Worcester,  were 
condemned  together.  3.  Ridley  had 
been  one  of  the  ablest  champions  for 
the  Reformation;  his  piety,  learning, 
and  solidity  of  judgment  were  ad- 
mired by  his  friends  and  dreaded  In 
liis  enemies.  The  night  before  his 
execution,  he  invited  the  mayor  of 
Oxford  and  his  wife  to  see  him ; and. 
when  he  beheld  them  melted  into 
tears,  he  himself  appeared  quite  un~ 
moved,  inwardly  supported  and  com- 
forted in  that  hour  of  agony.  When 
he  was  brought  to  the  stake  to  be  burnt , lie  found  his  old  friend  Lati- 
mer there  before  him.  4.  Of  all  the  prelates  of  that  age,  Latimer  was 
the  most  remarkable  for  his  unaffected  piety,  and  the  simplicity  of  his 
manners.  He  had  never  learnt  to  flatter  in  courts;  and  iiis  open  re- 
buke was  dreaded  by  all  the  great,  who  at  lhat  lime  too  much  de- 
served it.  5.  His  sermons,  which  remain  to  this  day,  show  lhat  he  had 
much  learning  and  much  wit;  and  there  is  an  air  of  sincerity  running 
through  them,  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  When  Ridley  began  to 
comfort  his  ancient  friend,  Latimer  was  as  ready,  on  his  part,  to  re- 
turn the  kind  office : “ Be  of  good  cheer,  brother  (cried  he) ; we  shall 
this  day  kindle  such  a torch  in  England,  as,  I trust  in  God,  shall  never 
be  extinguished.”  6.  A furious  bigot  ascended  to  preach  to  them  and 
the  people,  while  the  lire  was  pre- 
paring; and  Ridley  gave  a most  se- 
rious attention  to  his  discourse.  No 
way  distracted  by  the  preparations 
about  him,  he  heard  him  to  the  last, 
and  then  told  him  he  was  ready  to 
answer  all  he  had  preached  upon,  if 
jie  were  permitted  a short  indul- 
gence; but  th  s was  refused  him.  At 
length  lire  was  pul  to  the  pile;  La- 
timer was  soon  out  of  pain;  but  Rid- 
ley continued  to  suffer  much  longer, 
his  legs  being  consumed  before  the 
lire  reached  his  vitals. 

7.  Cranmcr’s  death  followed  soon  after,  and  struck  Ihe  whole 
nation  with  horror.  His  love  of  life  had  formerly  prevailed.  In  an 
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unguarded  moment  lie  was  induced  to  sign  a paper  condemning  the 
Reformation;  and  now  his  enemies,  after  having  rendered  him  comple- 
tely wretched,  resolved  to  destroy  him.  8.  Being  led  to  the  slake, 
and  the  fire  beginning  to  be  kindled  round  him,  he  stretched  forth 
his  right  hand,  and  held  it  in  the  flames  till  it  was  consumed,  while 
he  frequently  cried  out,  in  the  midst  of  his  sufferings,  “ That  un- 
worthy hand !”  at  the  same  lime  exhibiting  no  appearance  of  pain  or 
disorder.  When  the  fire  attacked  his  body,  he  seemed  to  be  quite  in- 
sensible of  his  tortures  : his  mind  was  wholly  occupied  upon  the 
hopes  of  a future  reward.  After  his  body  was  destroyed,  his  heart 
was  found  entire : an  emblem  of  the  constancy  with  which  he  suffered. 

9.  It  was  computed  that,  during  this  persecution,  two  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  persons  suffered  by  (ire , besides  those  punished  by 
imprisonment,  lines,  and  confiscations.  Among  those  who  suffered 
by  fire,  Were  five  bishops,  twenty-one  clergymen,  eight  lay  gentlemen, 
eighty-four  tradesmen,  one  hundred  husbandmen,  fifty-live  women, 
and  four  children.  All  this  was  terrible  ; and  yet  the  temporal  affairst 
of  the  kingdom  did  not  seem  to  be  more  successful. 

10.  (A.l).  1557.)  (Calais,  that  had  now  for  above  two  hundred  years 
been  in  possession  of  the  English,  was  attacked,  and  by  a sudden  and 
unexpected  assault,  being  blockaded  on  every  side,  was  obliged  to 
capitulate;  so  that  in  less  than  eight  days,  the  duke  of  Guise  reco- 
vered a city  that  had  been  in  possession  of  the  English  since  the  time 
of  Edward  the  Third,  who  had  spent  eleven  months  in  besieging  it. 
This  loss  filled  the  whole  kingdom  with  murmurs,  and  the  queen 
with  despair ; she  was  heard  to  say,  that,  when  dead,  the  name  of 
Calais  would  be  found  engraven  upon  her  heart. 

if.  These  complicated  evils,  a murmuring  people,  an  increasing 
heresy,  a disdainful  husband,  and  an  unsuccessful  war,  made  dread- 
ful depredations  on  Mary’s  constitution.  She  began  to  appear  con- 
sumptive, and  this  rendered  her  mind  still  more  morose  and  bigoted. 
The  people  now,  therefore,  began  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  her  suc- 
cessor; and  the  princess  Elizabeth  came  into  a greater  degree  of 
consideration  than  before.  12.  Mary  had  been  long  in  a very  declining 
stale  of  health;  and  having  mistaken  her  dropsy  for  a pregnancy, 
she  made  use  of  an  improper  regimen,  which  had  increased  her  dis- 
order. Every  reflection  now  tormented  her.  The  consciousness  of 
being  detested  by  her  subjects,  and  the  prospect  of  Elizabeth’s,  suc- 
cession, whom  she  haled,  preyed  upon  her  mind,  and  threw  her 
into  a lingering  fever,  of  which  she  died,  after  a short  and  unfortu- 
nate reign  of  live  years,  four  months,  and  eleven  days,  in  the  forty- 
third  year  of  her  age. 


- Questions  for  Examination. 

1 . Who  were  the  first  in  this  reign  who  suffered  martyrdom  for  their  religion  ? 

2.  Who  were  the  principal  actors  in  this  persecution? 

3.  4.  Describe  the  behaviour  and  character  of  Ridley  and  Latimer. 

5 What  words  did  Latimer  make  use  of  at  the  stake  to  his  friend  and  fellow-., 
sufferer? 
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7,  8.  What  is  said  of  the  character  and  death  or  Crannier? 

9.  How  many  persons  are  said  to  have  been  burnt  on  account  of  their  religious 
tenets? 

10.  By  what  means  was  Calais  obliged  to  capitulate? 

11.  What  hastened  Mary’s  death  ? 

13.  How  long  did  she  reign  ? 


CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 


Popes.  A.D. 

Julius  III 1550 

Marcellus  II 1555 

Paul  IV 1555 

Emperors  of  Germany. 

Charles  V 1 5 1 9 

Ferdinand  1 1558 

Emperor  of  the  Turks. 
Soliman  II 1520 


King  of  France . 

A.D. 

Henry  II..., 1547 

King  of  Spain. 

Philip  II 1555 

Kings  of  Portugal. 

John  II I 1531 

Sebastian 1 557 

EMINENT  PERSONS. 


King  of  Denmark. 

A.D. 

Christian  III 1534 

King  of  Sweden. 

Gustav  us  Vasa 1533 

Queen  of  Scotland. 
Mary 1543 


Cardinal  Pole  (1500-1558),  he  was  the  son  of  the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  who  was 
beheaded  in  the  Tower  by  order  of  Henry  VIII.  This  princess  was  the  last  of  the 
royal  line  of  Plantagenet;  Bishops  Gardiner  (1483-1555)  and  Bonner,  zealous  sup- 
porters of  Popery 1 ; Cranmer  ( 1 488-1556),  Latimer  ( 1 480- 1 554),  Ridley  ( 1 500-1555); 
Ferrers;  Hooper  (1555);  Rogers,  Saunders,  Taylor,  and  other  martyrs  for  the  Pro- 
testant faith;  John  de  Feckenham,  chaplain  to  Bonner — he  interceded  with  Mary 
for  the  release  of  Elizabeth,  who  was  imprisoned  for  her  religion — he  was  the  las 
mitred  abbot  that  sat  in  the  House  of 'Lords. 


1 “ The  common  net  at  that  time  for  catching  of  Protestants  was  the  real  pre- 
sence, and  this  net  was  used  to  catch  the  princess  Elizabeth ; for  being  asked  one 
time,  what  she  thought  of  the  words  of  Christ,  This  is  my  body,  whether  she  ' 
thought  it  the  true  body  of  Christ  that  was  in  the  sacrament?  it  is  said,  that  after 
some  pausing,  she  thus  answered 

Chritt  vu  (he  word  that  spake  it. 

He  took  the  bic&d  and  brake  it. 

And  what  that  word  did  make  it. 

That  Vtaliere  and  take  it. 

Which,  though  it  may  seem  but  a slight  expression,  yet  hath  it  more  solidness  than 
at  first  sight  appears ; at  least  it  served  her  turn  at  that  time  to  escape  the  net, 
which  by  direct  answer  she  could  not  have  done.” 
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SECTION  I. 

“ A virgin  queen  the  regal  sceptre  sway’d. 

And  fate  itself  her  sov’reign  power  obey’d.” 

Smollett. 


*.  Per  manent,  a.  durable,  lasting  | 10.  Cootu'slnn,  i.  a bruise,  a hart. 

S.  Elttha'tlaam.  heat  of  imAginuliun.  1 13.  Deference,  r.  respect,  submission.  , 

7.  Uxo  rious,  u.  fond  of  a vife.  1 

1.  (A.D.  1558.)  Nothing  could  exceed  the  joy  that  was  diffused 
among  the  people  upon  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  who  now  came 
to  the  throne  without  any  opposition. 

This  favourite  of  the  people,  from  the  beginning  resolved  upon 
reforming  the  church,  even  while  she  was  held  in  the  constraints 
of  a prison;  and  now,  upon  coming  to  the  crown,  she  immediately 
set  about  it.  A parliament  soon  after  completed  what  the  prerogative 
had  begun ; act  after  act  was  passed  in  favour  of -the  Reformation ; 
and  in  a single  session  the  form  of  religion  was  established  as  we  al 
present  have  the  happiness  to  enjoy  it. 
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2.  A slate  ol  permanent  felicity  is  not  to  lie 
Mary  Stuart,  commonly  called  Mary 
queen  of  Scots,  was  the  first  person  that 
excited  the  fears  or  the  resentment  of 
Elizabeth.  Henry  the  Seventh  had  mar- 
ried his  eldest  daughter,  Margaret,  to 
James  the  Fourth,  king  of  Scotland,  and 
their  son,  James  Ihe  Fifth,  was  succeeded 
by  Mary,  his  only  child.  3.  At  a very 
early  age,  this  princess,  being  possessed 
of  every  accomplishment  of  person  and 
mind,  was  married  to  Francis,  the  dauphin 
of  France,  who,  dying,  left  her  a widow 
at  the  age  of  nineteen.  Upon  the  death  lunr.  **••»  ®f  *•<**• 
of  Francis,  Mary,  the  widow,  still  seemed  disposed  to  keep  up  the 
title;  but,  finding  herself  exposed  to  the  persecutions  of  the  dowager 
queen,  who  now  began  to  lake  the  lead  in  France,  she  relumed  home 
to  Scotland,  where  she  found  the  people  strongly  impressed  with 
Ihe  gloomy  enthusiasm  of  the  times.  4.  A difference  of  religion  be- 
tween the  sovereign  and  the  people  is  ever  productive  of  had  effects; 
since  it  is  apt  to  produce  contempt  on  the  one  side,  and  jealousy  on 
the  other.  Mary  could  not  avoid  regarding  the  sonr  manners  of  the 
reforming  clergy,  who  now  bore  sway  among  the  Scots,  with  a mix- 
ture of  ridicule  and  hatred;  while  they,  on  the  other  band,  could 
not  look  lamely  on  gaieties  and  levities  which  she  introduced  among 
them,  without  abhorrence  and  resentment.  The  jealousy  thus  excited 
began  every  day  to  grow  stronger;  and  the  clergy  only  wailed  for 
some  indiscretion  in  the  queen  to  fly  out  into  open  opposition ; and 
her  imprudence  hut  loo  soon  gave  them  sufficient  opportunity. 

5.  Mary,  upon  her  return,  had  married 
the  earl  of  Darnley ; but,  having  been 
dazzled  by  the  pleasing  exterior  of  her  new 
lover,  she  had  entirely  forgotten  to  look  to 
the  accomplishments  of  his  mind.  Darnley 
was  hut  a weak  and  ignorant  man;  violent; 
yet  variable  in  his  enterprises;  insolent 
yet  credulous,  and  easily  governed  by  flat- 
terers. Her  admiration,  therefore,  was 
soon  converted  into  disgust;  and  Darn- 
ley, enraged  at  her  increasing  coldness, 
pointed  his  vengeance  against  every  person 
lie  supposed  the  cause  of  Ihis  change  in 
her  sentiments  and  behaviour.  D»mi»r. 

C.  There  was  then  in  the  court  one  David  Rizzio,  the  son  of  a mu- 
sician at  Turin,  himself  a musician,  whom  Mary  took  in  her  confi- 
dence. She  consulted  him  on  all  occasions  : no  favour  could  be  ob- 
tained but  by  his  intercession  : and  all  suitors  were  first  obliged  to 
gain  Rizzio  to  their  interests  bypresents  or  by  flattery.  ".  It  was 
easy  to  persuade  a man  of  Daruley's  jealous  and  uxorious  temper  that 
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Rizzio  was  the  person  wlio  had  estranged  the  queen’s  affections  from 
him ; and  a surmise  once  conceived  became  to  him  a certainty.  He 
soon,  therefore,  consulted  with  some  lords  of  his  parly,  who  accom- 
panying him  into  the  queen’s  apartments,  where  Rizzio  then  was, 
they  dragged  him  into  the  antechamber,  where  he  was  dispatched 
with  fifty-six  wounds;  the  unhappy  princess  continuing  her  lamen- 
tations while  they  were  perpetrating  their  horrid  crime.  8.  Being 
informed,  however,  of  his  fate,  Mary  at  once  dried  her  tears,  and  said 
she  would  weep  no  more,  for  she  would  now  think  of  revenge.  She, 
therefore,  concealed  her  resentment,  and  so  far  imposed  upon  Dam- 
ley,  her  husband,  that  he  put  himself  under  her  protection,  and  soon 
after  attended  her  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  told  (he  place  would  be 
favourable  to  his  health.  , . 

9.  Mary  lived  in  the  palace  of  Holyrood-house  : hut,  as  the  situa- 
tion of  that  place  was  low,  and  the  concourse  of  people  about  the  court 
necessarily  attended  with  noise,  which  might  disturb  him  in  his  pre- 
sent infirm  slate,  she  fitted  up  an  apartment  for  him  in  a solitary 
house  at  some  distance,  called  the  Kirk  of  Field.  Mary  there  gave 
him  marks  of  kindness  and  attachment ; she  conversed  cordially  with 
him,  and  she  lay  some  nights  in  a room  under  him.  10.  It  was  on  the 
ninth  of  February  that  she  told  him  she  would  pass  that  night  in  the 
palace,  because  the  marriage  of  one  of  her  servants  was  to  he  there 
celebrated  in  her  presence.  Rut  dreadful  consequences  ensued.  About 
two  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  whole  city  was  much  alarmed  at 
hearing  a great  noise ; the  house  in  which  Darnley  lay  was  blown  up 
with  gunpowder.  His  dead  body  was  found  at  some  distance  in  a 
neighbouring  field,  but  without  any  marks  of  violence  or  contusion. 
So  doubt  could  be  entertained  but  that  Darnley  was  murdered,  and 
the  general  suspicion  fell  upon  Bolhwcll,  a person  lately  taken  into 
Mary’s  favour,  as  the  perpetrator. 

u.  One  crime  led  on  to  another;  Bothwell,  though  accused  of  being 
stained  with  the  husband’s  blood,  though  universally  odious  to  the 
people,  had  the  confidence,  while  Mary  was  on  her  way  to  Stirling, 
on  a visit  to  her  son,  to  seize  her  at  the  head  of  a body  of  eight  hun- 
dred horse,  and  to  carry  her  to  Dunbar,  where  he  forced  her  to  yield 
to  his  purposes.  12.  It  was  then  thought  by  the  people  Uiat  the 
measure  of  his  crimes  was  complete;  and  that  he  who  was  supposed 
to  have  killed  the  queen’s  husband,  and  to  have  offered  violence  to 
her  person,  could  expect  no  mercy  ; but  they  were  astonished  upon 
finding,  instead  of  disgrace,  that  Bothwell  was  taken  into  more  than 
former  favour;  and  to  crown  all,  that  he  was  married  to  Mary, 
having  divorced  his  own  wife  to  procure  his  union. 

13.  This  was  a fatal  alliance  to  Mary:  and  the  people  were  now 
wound  up,  by  the  complication  of  her  guilt,  to  pay  very  little  de- 
ference to  her  authority.  An  association  was  formed,  that  took  Mary 
prisoner,  and  sent  her  into  confinement  to  the  castle  of  Lochleven, 
situated  in  a lake  of  that  name,  where  she  suffered  all  the  severities  of 
an  unkind  keeper,  and  an  upbraiding  conscience,  with  a feeling  heart. 

14.  The  calamities  of  the  great,  even  though  justly  deserved,  sel- 
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Questions  for  Examination. 

1 . Whal  were  the  first  acts  of  Elizabeth  in  favour  of? 

2.  Who  was  the  first  person  that  excited  her  resentment? 

From  whom  was  Mary  queen  of  Scots  descended  ? 

3.  To  whom  was  she  first  married? 

4.  Why  is  the  difference  of  religion  between  the  sovereign  and  the  people  apt  to 

produce-had  effects? 

5-  Describe  the  character  of  the  earl  of  Dainicy. 
ti.  Who  was  David  Kizzio? 

7.  What  was  the  fate  of  Hizzio? 

8.  On  what  did  Mary  determine  in  consequence  ? • 

9.  How  did  she  aft’ect  to  treat  her  husband  ? 

to.  Itelale  the  circumstances  of  the  earl  of  Darnley's  death. 

1 3.  Where  was  Mary  confined ? 

14.  By  what  means  did  she  escape  ? 


tlom  fail  of  creating  pity,  and  procuring  friends.  Mary,  by  her 
charms  a«d  promises,  had  engaged  a young  gentleman,  whose  name 
was  George  Douglas*  to  assist  her  in  escaping  from  the  place  wherein 
she  was  confined  : and  this  he  effected  by  conveying  her  in  disguise 
in  a small  boat,  ' 

rowed  by  him- 
self, ashore.  If 
was  now  that  the 
news  of  her  en- 
largement being 
spread  abroad , 
all  the  loyally  of 
the  people  seem- 
ed to  revive  once 
more,  and  in  a 
few  days  she  saw 
herself  at  Die 
head  of  six  thou- 
sand men. 


SECTION  11. 

“ But  malice,  envy,  cruelty  and  spleen, 

. To  death  doom  d Scotia’s  dear  devoted  queen.” — Macdonald. 

7.  Malignity. t.  mnlevolttico,  malice.  I 1*.  Incontestable,  a.  Indisputable. 

10.  Atsaa'sinate,  r.  to  murder.  r|  IS-  Preparatory,  a.  introductory,  previous., 

1.  (A.D.  1 508.)  A battle  was  fought  al’Langsidc,  near  Glasgow, 
which  was  entirely  decisive  against  the  queen  of  Scots ; and  now, 
being  totally  ruined,  she  fled  southward  from  (lie  field  of  battle  with 
great  precipitation,  and  came  with  a few  attendants  to  the  borders 
of  England,  where  she  hoped  for  protection  from  Elizabeth,  who 
instead  of  protecting,  ordered  her  to  he  pul  in  confinement,  yet 
treated  her  with  all  proper  marks  of  respect.  2.  She  was  accordingly 
sent  to  Tutbury-castle,  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  and  put  into  the 
custody  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury'’;  where  site  had  hopes  given  her  ol 
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one  day  coining  into  favour,  and  that,  unless  her  own  obslinacy 
prevenled,  an  accommodation  might  at  last  take  place. 

3.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  was  the  only  peer  who  enjoyed  the  highest 
title  of  nobility  in  England  ; and  the  qualities  of  his  mind  were  cor- 
respondent to  his  high  station.  Beneficent, affable,  and  generous,  he  had 
acquired  Ihe  affections  of  the  people;  and  yet,  from  his  moderation, 
lie  had  never  alarmed  Uie  jealousy  ot  the  sovereign.  He  was  at  this 
time  a widower,  and  being  of  a suitable  age  to  espouse  the  queen  of 
Scots,  her  own  attractions,  as  well  as  his  interest,  made  him  desirous 
of  the  match.  4.  Elizabeth,  however,  dreaded  such  an  union,  and 
the  duke  was  soon  after  made  prisoner,  and  sent  to  the  Tower. 
Upon  his  releasemenl  from  thence,  new  projects  were  set  on  foot  by 
the  enemies  of  the  queen  and  the  reformed  religion,  secretly  fo- 
mented by  Hodolphi,  an  instrument  of  the  court  of  Koine,  and  the 
bishop  of  Boss,  Mary’s  minister  in  England.  5.  It  was  concerted  by 
I hem  that  Norfolk  should  renew  his  designs  upon  Mary,  and  raise  her 
to  the  throne,  to  which  it  was  probable  he  was  prompted  by  passion 
as  well  as  interest;  and  this  nobleman  entering  into  their  schemes, 
lie,  from  being  at  first  only  ambitious,  now  became  criminal.  His  ser- 
vants were  brought  to  make  a full  confession  of  their  master's  guilt; 
and  the  bishop  of  Boss,  soon  after,  finding  the  whole  discovered,  did 
not  scruple  to  confirm  their  testimony.  (i.  The  duke  was  instantly 
committed  to  the  Tower,  and  ordered  to  prepare  for  his  trial.  A jury 
of  twenty-live  peers  unanimously  passed  sentence  upon  him  : and 
the  queen,  lour  months  after,  reluctantly  signed  the  warrant  for  his 
execution.  He  died  with  great  calmness  and  constancy ; and,  though  he 
cleared  himself  o(  any  disloyal  intentions  against  the  queen’s  autho- 
rity, he  acknow  ledged  the  justice  of  the  sentence  by  which  he  suffered. 

7.  These  conspiracies  served  to  prepare  the  way  for  Mary's  ruin, 
whose  greatest  misfortunes  proceeded  rather  from  the  violence  oflier 
friends  than  the  malignity  of  her  enemies.  Elizabeth’s  ministers  had 
ever  since  her  captivity  been  waiting  for  some  signal  instance  of  the 
captive  queen’s  enmity,  which  they  could  easily  convert  into  treason ; 
and  this  was  not  long  wanting.  8.  About  this  lime  (A.D.  1 580),  one 
John  Ballard,  a popish  priest,  who  had  been  bred  in  the  English 
seminary  at  Khcims,  resolved  to  compass  the  death  of  Ihe  queen, 
whom  he  considered  as  the  enemy  of  his  religion  ; and,  with  that 
gloomy  resolution,  came  over  to  England  in  the  disguise  of  a soldier, 
with  the  assumed  name  of  captain  Forlescue.  He  bent  his  endeavours 
to  bring  about  at  once  the  project  of  an  assassination,  an  insurrection, 
and  an  invasion.  9.  The  first  person  he  addressed  himself  to  was 
Anthony  Bahington,  of  Dclhick,  in  the  county  of  Derby,  a young 
gentleman  of  good  family,  and  possessed  of  a very  jdenliful  fortune. 
This  person  had  been  long  remarkable  for  his  zeal  in  the  Catholic 
cause ; and  in  particular  for  his  attachment  to  the  captive  queen.  He, 
therefore,  came  readily  into  the  plot,  and  procured  the  concurrence 
and  assistance  of  some  other  associates.in  this  dangerous  undertaking. 
10.  The  next  step  was  to  apprise  Mary  of  the  conspiracy  formed  in  her 
favour;  and  this  they  effected  by  conveying  their  letters  to.  her  by  the 
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means  of  a brewer  that  supplied  the  family  with  ale,  through  a chink 
in  the  wall  of  her  apartment.  In  these,  iiahington  informed  her  of  a 
design  laid  for  a foreign  invasion,  the  plan  of  an  insurrection  at  home,, 
the  scheme  for  her  delivery,  and  the  conspiracy  for  assassinating  the 
usurper,  by  six  noble  gentlemen,  as  he  termed  them,  all  of  them  his 
private  friends,  who,  from  the  zeal  which  they  bore  the  Catholic 
cause,  and  her  majesty’s  service,  would  undertake  the  tragical  exe- 
cution. It.  To  these  Mary  replied  that  she  approved  highly  of  the 
design;  that  the  gentlemen  might  expect  all  the  rewards  which  it 
should  ever  be  in  her  power  to  confer;  and  that  the  death  of  Eliza- 
beth was  a necessary  circumstance,  previous  to  any  further  attempts, 
either  for  4,er  delivery  or  the  intended  insurrection. 

12.  The  plot  being  thus  ripe  for  execution, 
and  the  evidence  against  the  conspirators 
incontestable,  WalsiiTgham,  who  was  priva- 
tely informed  of  all,  resolved  to  suspend 
their  punishment  no  longer.  A warrant  was 
accordingly  issued  out  for  the  apprehension 
of  Babington,  and  the  rest  of  the  conspira- 
tors, who  covered  themselves  with  various 
disguises,  and  endeavoured  to  keep  them- 
selves concealed.  But  they  were  soon  dis- 
covered, thrown  into  prison,  and  brought 
to  trial.  In  their  examination,  they  contra- 
dicted each  other;  and  the  leaders  were 
obliged  to  make  a full  confession  of  the 

v truth.  Fourteen  were  condemned  and  executed ; seven  of  whom 
died  acknowledging  their  crime. 

13.  The  execution  of  these  wretched  men  only  prepared  the  way 
for  one  of  still  greater  importance,  in  which  a captive  queen  was  to 
submit  to  the  unjust  decision  of  those  who  had  no  right,  but  that  oi 
power,  to  condenser.  Accordingly  a commission  was  issued  to  forty 
peers,  with  five  judges,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  to  try  and  pass  sen- 
tence upon  Mary,  daughter  and  heir  of  .lames  the  Fifth,  king  of  Scot- 
land, commonly  called  queen  of  Scots,  and  dowager  of  France. 

14.  Thirty-six  of  these  commissioners  arriving  at  the  castle  of  Folher- 
ingay,  on  the  1 1 111  of  November,  1580,  presented  her  with  a letter 
from  Elizabeth,  commanding  her  to  submit  to  a trial  for  her  late  con- 
spiracy. The  principal  charge  against  her  was  urged  by  serjeant 
Gaudy,  who  accused  her  of  knowing,  approving,  and  consenting  to 
Babinglon’s  conspiracy.  This  charge  was  supported  by  Babington’s 
confession,  and  by  the  copies  which  were  taken  of  their  correspondence, 
in  which  her  approbation  of  the  queen’s  murder  was  expressly  declared. 

15.  Whatever  might  have  been  this  queen’s  oflences,  it  is  certain 
that  her  treatment  was  very  severe.  She  desired  to  be  put  in  pos- 
session of  such  notes  as  she  had  taken  preparatory  to  her  trial;  but 
this  was  refused  her.  She  demanded  a copy  of  her  protest;  but  her 
request  was  not  complied  with.  She  even  required  ah  advocate  to 
plead  her  cause  against  so  many  learned  lawyers  as  had  undertaken 
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to  urge  her  accusations lmt  all  her  demands  were  rejected,  and  after 
an  adjournment  of  some  days,  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced 
against  her  in  the  Star  Chamber  in  Westminster;  all  the  commis- 
sioners except  two  being  present'. 


Quertiom  for  Examination 

1.  Wliilher  did  Mary  fly  after  her  defeat  at  Langside? 

2.  Where  was  she  contined  ? 


1 Independently  of  the  affairs  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  the  contents  of  this  section 
are  barren  of  information.  It  must  not,  however,  he  supposed  that  a period  of 
eighteen  years  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  afforded  no  matter  worthy  q)  the  notice  Of 
the  historian  ; and  we  shall,  therefore,  endeavour  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  the 
following  brief  chronological  memoranda  .-  — On  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  1572,  a 
dreadful  massacre  of  the  Protestants  took  place  in  France;  a circumstance  which 
proved  very  detrimental  to  the  Scottish  queen,  as  many  of  her  adherents,  who 
were  Protestants,  dreaded  her  attachment  to  a religion  that  allowed  its  votaries  to 
employ  such  abominable  measures.  In  1573,  Elizabeth  found  means,  by  economy 
w ithout  imposing  any  additional  burdens  on  her  subjects,  to  discharge,  with  inte- 
rest, not  only  all  the  debts  she  had  incurred  in  Iter  reign,  but  those  of  Edward  VI. 
her  brother,  and  of  her  sister  Mary.  In  1574,  so  great  a dearth  prevailed  in  England, 
that  wheat  sold  for  she  shillings  a bushel.  In  1577,  pocket  watches  were  first 
orouglitinto  England,  from  Germany.  In  1579,  a proclamation  was  issued,  prohi- 
biting the  enlarging  of  the  city  of  London  ; to  etlect  which,  it  was  ordered  that  no 
new  houses  should  he  built  within  three  miles  of  the  gates  of  the  city.  In  the  same 
year  the  Turkey  Company  wns  established.  In  1580,  the  use  of  coaches  was  first 
introduced  into  England,  hv  the  carl  of  Arundel.  Before  that  time  the  queen,  on 
public  occasions,  rode  on  horseback  behind  her  chamberlain. 


In  the  year  1580,  also,  Francis  Drake  ( See  hit  portrait,  page  198),  the  first 
Englishman  who  had  circumnavigated  the  globe,  returned  from  his  voyage.  He 
brought  home  with  him  immense  treasures  which  lie  had  taken  from  the  Spaniards, 
nnd  many  of  the  English,  courtiers  dreading  the  Spanish  power,  advised  Elizabeth 
to  discountenance  the  gallant  adventurer.  But  the  queen,  who  admired  valour, 
and  whs  allured  by  the  prospect  of  sharing  the  booty,  conferred  on  him  the  honour 
uf  knighthood,  and  accepted,  a banquet  from  him  at  Deptford,  on  board  the  ship* 
which  had  achieved  so  memorable  a voyage.  - , 
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3.  Describe  the  enarafcter  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk. 

Of  what  was  he  desirous?  , 

A.  What  were  the  designs  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  ? 
t>  What  were  the  consequences  ? 

9.  What  conspiracy  was  now  formed  in  Mary’s  favour  ’ 

10.  By  what  means  was  Mary  informed  of  it? 

12.  What  was  ihefate  of  the  conspirators? 

14.  What  was  the  principal  charge  alleged  against  Mary  ? 

15.  What  favours  were  refused  her -previous  to  her  eentcnce? 

SECTION  III. 

*'  Dejected  Pity  by  her  side, 

Her  soul-subduing  voice  applied.”— Collins. 

2.  Fictitious,  a.  pretended,  false.  12.  Ostentatiously,  adr.  iu  a pompous  f.i  inner, 

9-  Trepidant ion.  s.  fear,  terror.  vainly. 

-Ejaculation,  s.  a short  prayer  13.  ln'ure  t*.  a to  acccstom,  to  hsbituite. 

11.  Extertnmate,  v.  a.  to  root  out,  to  destroy. 

I.  ( A.D.  I58G. ) Wltellier  Elizabeth  was  really  sincere  in  her  ap- 
parent reluctance  lo  execute  Mary,  is  a question,  which,  though 
usually  given  against  her,  I will  not  lake  upon  me  to  determine. 
Certainly  there  were  great  arts  used  hy  her  courtiers  to  incline  her 
to  the  side  of  severity;  as  they  had  every  thing  lo  fear  from  the  re- 
sentment of  Mary,  in  case  she  ever  succeeded  lo  the  throne.  5.  Ac- 
cordingly, Ihe  kingdom  was  now  lilled  with  rumours  of  plots,  trea- 
sons, and  insurrections ; and  the  queen  was  continually  kepi  in  alarm 
by  fictitious  dangers.  She,  therefore,  appeared  to  be  in  great  terror 
and  perplexity;  she  was  observed  lo  sit  much  alone,  and  to  mutter 
to  herself  half  sentences,  importing  the  diflicully  and  distress  to  which 
she  w as  reduced.  In  this  situation  she  one  day  called  her  secretary, 
Davison,  whom  she  ordered  to  draw  out,  secretly,  the  warrant  for 
Mary’s  execution,  informing  him  that  stie  intended  keeping  it  by  her, 
in  case  any  attempt  should  he  made  for  the  delivery  of  that  princess. 
She  signed  the  warrant,  and  then  commanded  it  to  he  carried  to  the 
chancellor,  to  have  the  seal  affixed  lo  it.  4.  Next  morning,  however, 
she  sent  two  gentlemen  successively  to  desire  that  Davison  would 
not  go  lo  the  chancellor  until  she  should  see  him : hut  Davison  telling 
her,  that  the  warrant  had  been  already  sealed,  she  seemed  displeased 
at  his  precipitation.  Davison,  who  probably  wished  himself  lo  see  the 
sentence  executed,  laid  the  affair  before  the  council,  who  unanimously 
resolved  that  the  warrant  should  he  immediately  pul  in  execution; 
and  promised  lo  justify  Davison  lo  the  queen.  6.  Accordingly,  the 
fatal  instrument  was  delivered  lo  Deale,  who  summoned,  the  no- 
blemen lo  whom  it  was  directed  ; namely,  Ihe  earls  of  Shrewsbury, 
Derby,  Kent,  and  Cumberland : and  these  together  set  out  for  Fo- 
llieringay  Castle,  accompanied  by  two  executioners,  lo  dispatch  their 
bloody  commission. 

G.  Mary  heard  of  the  arrival  of  her  executioners,  who  ordered  her 
lo  prepare  for  death  by  eight  o’clock  the  next  morning.  Early  on  the 
fatal  morning  she  dressed  herself  in  a rich  habit  of  silk  and  velvet, 
the  only  one  which  she  had  reserved  for  this  solemn  occasion.  Thn- 
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mas  Andrews,  the  under-sheriff  of  the  county,  then  entering  the 
room,  he  ipfortned  her  that  the  hour  was  come,  and  that  lie  must 
attend  her  to  the  place  of  execution.  7.  She  replied  that  she  was 
ready  ; and  bidding  her  servants  farewell,  she  proceeded,  supported 
hy  two  of  her  guards,  and  followed  the  sheriff  with  a serene,  com- 
posed aspect,  with  a long  veil  of  linen  on  her  head,  and  in  her  hand 
a crucifix  of  ivory. 

8.  She  then  passed,  the  noblemen  and  the  sheriff  going  before, 
and  Melvil  her  master  of  the  household,  hearing  up  her  train, 
where  was  a scaffold  erected,  and  covered  with  black.  As  soon  as 

she  was  seated,  Beale  began 
to  read  the  warrant  for  her 
execution.  Then  Fletcher, 
dean  of  Peterborough,  stand- 
ing without  tlie  rails,  repealed 
a long  exhortation,  which  she 
desired  him  to  forbear,  as  she 
was  llrmly  resolved  to  -die 
in  the  Catholic  religion.  The 
room  was  crowded  with  spec- 
tators, who  beheld  her  with 
pity  and  distress;  while  her 
beauty  though  dimmed  by 
age  and  affliction,  gleamed 
through  her  sufferings,  and 
was  still  remarkable  in  this 
fatal  moment.  9.  The  two 
executioners  kneeling,  and 
asking  her  pardon,  she  said  she  forgave  them,  and  all  the  authors 
of  her  death,  as  freely  as  $he  hoped  for  forgiveness  from  her  Maker; 
and  then  once  more  made  a solemn  protestation  of  her  innocence. 

Her  eyes  were  then  covered  with  a linen  handkerchief;  and  she  laid 

herself  down  without  any  fear  or  trepi- 
dation.- And  when  she  had  recited  a 
psalm,  and  repeated  a pious  ejaculation, 
lier  head  was  severed  from  her  body,  at 
two  strokes,  hy  the  executioners. 

to.  In  contemplating  the  contentions 
of  mankind,  we  find  almost  ever  both 
sides  culpable  : Mary,  who  was  stained 
with  crimes  that  deserved  punishment, 
was  put  to  death  by  a princess  who  had 
no  just  pretensions  to  intlict  punishment  . 
on  her  equal. 

ll.  In  the  mean  time,  Philip,  king  of 
Spain,  Who  had  long  meditated  the  des- 
truction of  England,  and  whose  exten- 
sive power  gave  him  grounds  to  hope  for 
success,  now  began  to  pul  his  projects  into  execution.  The  point  on 
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which  he  resled  his  glory,  and  tlie  perpetual  object  of  his  schemes, 
was  to  support  the  Catholic  religion,  and  exterminate  the  Refor- 
mation. The  revolt  of  his  Subjects  in  the  Netherlands  still  more  in- 
flamed hi$  resentment  against  the  English,  as  they  had  encouraged 
that  insurrection,  and  assisted  the  revollers.  lie  had,  therefore,  for 
some  time  been  making  preparations  to  attack  England  by  a powerful 
invasion,  and  now  every  part  of  his  vast  empire  resounded  with  the 
noise  of  armaments,  and  every  art  was  used  to  levy  supplies  lor  that 
great  design.  12.  The  marquis  of  Santa  Cruz,  a sea  officer  of  great 
reputation  and  experience,  was  destined  to  command  the  fleet,  which 
consisted  of  a hundred  and  thirty  vessels,  of  a greater  size  than  any 
that  had  hitherto  been  seen  in  Europe.  The  duke  of  Parma  was  to 
conduct  the  land  forces,  twenty  thousand  of  whom  were  on  hoard 
the  fleet,  and  thirty-four  thousand  more  were  assembled  in  the  Ne- 
therlands, ready  to  he  transported  into  England;  no  doubt  was  en- 
tertained of  .this  fleet’s  success;  and  it  was  ostentatiously  styled  the 
Invincible  Armada. 

13.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  terror  and  consternation  which  all 
ranks  of  people  felt  in  England  upon  the  news  of  this  terrible  Armada 
being  under  sail  to  invade  them.  A fleet  of  not  above  thirty  ships  of 
war,  and  those  very  small  in  comparison,  was  all  that  was  to  oppose 
it  at  sea  : and  as  for  resisting  it  by  land,  that  was  supposed  to  be  im- 
possible, as  the  Spanish  army  was  composed  of  men  well  disciplined, 
and  long  inured  to  danger.  14.  Although  the  English  fleet  was  much 
inferior  in  number  and  size  of  shipping  to  that  of  the  enemy,  yet  it 
was  much  more  manageable  ; the  dexterity  and  courage  of  the  ma- 
riners being  greatly  superior.  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  a catholic 
nobleman  of  great  courage  and  capacity,  as  lord  admiral,  look  upon 
him  the  command  of  the  navy.  15.  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Frobisher, 
the  most  renowned  seamen  in  Europe,  served  under  him;  while  a 
small  squadron,  consisting  of  forty  vessels,  English  and  Flemish,  com- 
manded by  lord  Seymour,  lay  off  Dunkirk,  in  order  lo  intercept  the 
duke  of  Parma.  This  was  the  preparation  made  by  the  English;  while 
all  the  Protestant  powers  in  Europe  regarded  the  enterprise  as  the 
critical  event  which  was  to  decide  for  ever  the  fate  of  their  religion. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

U.  With  what  rumours  was  the  kingdom  tilled? 

3 What  orders  did  Elizabeth  give  lo  her  secretary  ? 

5.  To  whom  was  the  warrant  for  Mary’s  death  delivered  ? 
G.  7,  8.  Relate  the  particulars  of  her  execution. 

9.  What  was  her  behaviour  at  the  fatal  hour? 

It.  Who  mow  meditated  the  destruction  of  England  ? 

What  was  the  chief  object  of  his  schemes? 
li.  Who  were  his  principal  officers? 

What  was  the  amount  of  the  Spanish  forces  ? 

13.  What  was  the  number  of  the  English  ships? 

14.  Who  commanded  them ! 

1 5.  What  other  preparations  were  made  by  the  English  ? 
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SECTION  IV. 


“ Deslruciion  follows  where  her  Hag  is  seen, 

And  haughty  Spaniards  sloop  to  Britain’s  queen.”— Axes. 


i.  Gal'leon  ( pron.  galloon-),  a.  a large  ship, 
having  four  or  fire  decks. 

6.  Pan'ic,  i.  terror,  dread. 


16.  Impetuosity,  a.  violence , fury,  vehemence, 

force. 

17.  Pu'ritans,  s.  a sect  pretending  to  eminent 

■anetity. 


1.  (A.D.  1588.)  In  Ihe  mean  time,  while  the  Spanish  Armada  was 
preparing  to  sail,  Ihe  admiral  Santa  Cruz  died,  as  likewise  the  vice- 
admiral  Palino : and  the  comifiand  ol  the  expedition  was  given  to  the 
duke  de  Medina  Sidonia,  a person  utterly  inexperienced  in  sea  affairs; 
and  this,  in  some  measure,  served  to  frustrate  the  design.  But  some 
other  accidents  also  contributed  to  its  failure.  2.  Upon  leaving  the 
port  of  Lisbon,  the  Armada  the  next  day  met  witli  a violent  tempest, 
which  sunk  several  of  the  smallest  of  their  shipping,  and  obliged  the 
fleet  to  put  back  into  harbour.  After  some  lime  spent  in  refitting, 
they  again  put  to  sea  ; where  they  took  a fisherman,  who  gave  them 
intelligence  that  the  English  fleet,  hearing  of  the  dispersion  of  the 
Armada  in  a storm,  had  retired  back  inlo  Plymouth  harbour,  and  that 
most  of  the  mariners  were  discharged.  3.  From  this  false  intelligence, 
the  Spanish  admiral,  inslead  of  going  directly  to  the  coast  of  Flanders, 
to  take  in  the  troops  stationed  there,  as  he  had  been  instructed,  re- 
solved to  sail  for  Plymouth,  and  destroy  the  shipping  laid  up  in  that 
harbour.  But  Effingham,  the  English  admiral,  was  very  well  pre- 
pared to  receive  them;  he  was  just  got  out  of  port  when  he  saw  the 
Spanish  Armada  coming  full  sail  towards  him,  disposed  in  the  form 
of  a half  moon,  and  stretching  seven  miles  from  one  extremity  to  the 
oilier.  4.  However,  the  English  admiral,  seconded  by  Drake,  Hawkins, 


Effingham.  Drake.  Hawkins.  Frobisher. 


and  Frobisher,  attacked  the  Armada  at  a distance,  pouring  in  their 
broadsides  with  admirable  dexterity.  They  did  not  choose  to  engage 
the  enemy  more  closely,  because  they  were  greatly  inferior  in  the 
number  of  ships,  guns,  and  weight  of  metal ; nor  could  they  pretend 
to  hoard  such  lofty  ships  wilhdul  manifest  disadvantage.  However, 
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two  Spanish  galleons  were  disabled  and  taken.  5.  As  the  Armada  ad- 
vanced up  the  Channel,  the  English  still  followed,  and  infested  their 
rear;  and  their  fleet  continually  increasing  from  different  ports,  they 
soon  found  themselves  in  a capacity  to  attack  the  Spanish  fleet  more 
nearly,  and  accordingly  fell  upon  them,  while  they  were  as  yet 
taking  shelter  in  the  port  of  Calais,  f>.  To  increase  their  confusion, 
Howard  took  eight  of  his  smaller  ships,  and  filling  them  with  com- 
bustible materials,  sent  them,  as  if  they  had  been  fireships,  one  after 
the  oilier  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy.  The  Spaniards  taking  them 
for  what  they  seemed  to  be,  immediately  look  flight,  in  great  disorder; 
while  the  English,  proliting  by  their  panic,  look  or  destroyed  about 
twelve  of  the  enemy. 

7.  This  was  a fatal  blow  lo  Spain  : the  duke  de  Medina  Sidonia, 
being  thus  driven  to  the  coast  of  Zealand,  held  a council  of  war,  in 
which  it  was  resolved,  that  as  their  ammunition  began  lo  faff,  as  their 
ships  had  received  great  damage,  and  Ihe  duke  of  Parma  had  refused 
to  venture  liis  army  under  their  protection,  Uiey  should  return  to  Spain 
by  sailing  round  the  Orkneys,  as  the  winds  were  contrary  lo  his  pas- 
sage directly  back.  8.  Accordingly  they  proceeded  northward,  and 
were  followed  by  the  English  Heel  as  far  as  Flamborough-head,  where 
they  were  terribly  shattered  byaslorm.  Seventeen  of  the  ships,  having 
five  thousand  men  on  board,  were  afterwards  cast  away  on  the  West- 
ern Isles,  and  the  coast  of  Ireland.  Of  the  whole  Armada,  three-and- 
fifty  ships  oniy  returned  to  Spain,  in  a miserable  condition;  and  the 
seamen,  as  well  as  soldiers,  who  remained,  only  served  by  their  ac- 
counts to  intimidate  their  countrymen  from  attempting  lo  renew  so 
dangerous  an  expedition. 

9.  From  being  invaded,  the  English,  in  their  turn,  attacked  the 
Spaniards.  Of  those  who  made  the  most  signal  figure  in  the  depre- 
dations upon  Spain,  was  the  young  earl  of  Essex,  a nobleman  of  great 
bravery,  generosity,  and  genius;  and 
filled  not  only  for  the  foremost  ranks 
in  war  by  his  valour,  but  lo  conduct 
the  intrigues  of  a court  by  his  elo- 
quence and  address,  to.  In  all  the 
masques  which  were  then  performed, 
the  earl  and  Elizabeth  were  generally 
coupled  as  partners;  and  allhough  she 
was  almost  sixty,  and  he  nol  half  so 
old,  yet  her  vanity  overlooked  Ihe 
disparity;  the  world  told  her  she  was 
young,  and  she  herself  was  willing  to 
think  so.  This  young  earl’s  interest  in 
the  queen’s  affections,  as  may  natu- 
rally he  supposed,  promoted  his  interests  in  the  stale;  and  he  con- 
ducted all  things  at  his  discretion.  1 1.  But,  young  and  inexperienced 
as  he  was,  he  at  length  began  to  fancy  that  the  popularity  he  pos- 
sessed, and  the  flatteries  he  received,  were  given  to  his  merits,  and 
not  to  his  favour.  In  a debate  before  the  queen,  between  him  and  Bur- 
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leigli,  about  the  choice  of  a governor  for  Ireland,  he  was  so  healed  in 
the  argument,  Thai  lie  entirely  forgot  both  the  rules  and  duties  of  civi- 
lity. 12.  He  turned  his  back  on  the  queen  in  a contemptuous  manner, 
which  so  provoked  her  resentment,  that  she  instantly  gave  him  a box 
on  the  ear.  Instead  of  recollecting  himself,  and  making  the  submis- 
sion due  to  her  sex  and  station,  he  clapped  his  hand  to  his  sword,  and 
swore  he  would  not  bear  such  usage  even  from  her  father.  This  of- 
fence, though  very  great,  was  overlooked  by  the  queen ; her  partia- 
lity was  so  prevalent,  that  she  reinstated  him  in  her  former  favour, 
and  her  kindness  seemed  to  have  acquired  new  force  from  that  short 

interruption  of  anger  and  resentment. 
13.  The  death  also  of  his  rival,  lord 
Burleigh,  which  happened  shortly 
after,  seemed  to  confirm  his  power. 
At  that  time  the  earl  of  Tyrone  head- 
ed the  rebellious  natives  of  Ireland; 
who,  not  yet  thoroughly  brought  into 
subjection  by  the  English,  look  every 
opportunity  to  make  incursions  upon 
the  more  civilized  inhabitants,  and 
slew  all  they  were  able  to  over- 
power. 14.  To  subdue  these  was  an 
employment  that  Essex  thought  wor- 
thy of  his  ambition;  nor  were  his 
enemies  displeased  at  thus  removing 
him  from  court,  where  he  obstructed  all  their  private  aims  of  prefer- 
ment. But  it  ended  in  his  rain.  Instead  of  attacking  the  enemy  in 
their  grand  retreat  in  Ulster,  he  led  his  forces  into  the  province  of 
Munster,  where  he  only  exhausted  his  strength,  and  lost  his  opportu- 
nity against  a people  that  submitted  at  his  approach,  but  took  up 
arms  when  he  retired.  15.  This  issue  of  an  enterprise,  from  which 
much  w'as  expected,  did  not  fail  to  provoke  the  queen  most  sensibly; 
and  her  anger  was  still  more  heightened  by  the  peevish  and  impatient 
letters  which  he  daily  wrote  to  her  and  the  council.  But  her  resent- 
ment against  him  was  still  more  justly  let  loose,  when  she  found,  that, 
leaving  the  place  of  his  appointment,  and  without  any  permission  de- 
manded or  obtained,  he  relumed  from  Ireland,  to  make  his  com- 
plaints to  herself  in  person. 

1C.  Though  Elizabeth  was  justly  offended,  yet  he  soon  won  upon 
her  temper  to  pardon  him.  He  was  now  ordered  to  continue  a prisoner 
in  his  own  house  till  the  queen’s  further  pleasure  should  be  known, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  discretion  of  a few  months  might  have 
reinstated  him  in  all  his  former  employments;  but  the  impetuosity  of 
his  character  would  not  suffer  him  to  wail  for  a slow  redress  of  what 
he  considered  as  wrongs:  and  the  queen’s  refusing  his  request  to  con- 
tinue him  in  possession  of -a  lucrative  monopoly  of  sweet  wines,  which 
he  had  long  enjoyed,  spurred  him  on  to  the  most  violent  and  guilty 
measures.  (A.D.  1000.)  17.  Having  long  built,  with  fond  credulity,  on 
Ins  great  popularity,  lie  began  to  hope,  from  the  assistance  of  the  giddy 
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multitude,  that  revenge  upon  bis  enemies  in  council,  which  he  sup- 
posed was  deilied  him  from  the  throne.  His  greatest  dependence  was 
upon  the  professions  of  the  citizens  of  London,  whose  schemes  of  re- 
ligion and  government  he  appeared  entirely  to  approve;  and  while  he 
gratified  the  puritans,  by  railing  at  the  government  of  the  church,  he 
pleased  the  envious,  by  exposing  Ihe  faults  of  those  in  power. 
18.  Among  other  criminal  projects,  the  result  of  blind  rage  and  des- 
pair, it  was  resolved  that  sir  Christopher  Blount,  one  of  his  creatures, 
should,  with  a choice  detachment,  possess  himself  of  Ihe  palace  gales  - 
that  sir  John  Davis  should  seize  the  hall : sir  Charles  Danvers  the 
guard-chamber:  while  Essex  himself  should  rush  in  from  the  Mews, 
attended  by  a body  of  his  partisans,  into  Ihe  queen’s  presence,  and 
entreat  her  to  remove  his  and  her  enemies,  to  assemble  a new  parlia- 
ment, and  to  correct  the  defects  of  the  present  administration. 


Questions  for  Examination 

i,  2.  What  were  the  circumstances  that  contributed  to  retard  the  Armada/ 
4.  Describe  the  gallant  conduct  of  the  English. 

7,  8.  What  were  ihe  consequences? 

9.  What  was  the  character  of  the  earl  of  Essex : 

12.  How  did  he  behave  to  the  queen  ? 

14.  What  expedition  did  he  undertake? 

What  was  his  success? 

15,  16.  In  what  manner  did  he  increase  the  queen’s  resentment’ 

17.  From  whom  did  Essex  expect  assistance? 

1 8.  On  what  project  did  he  afterwards  resolve  ? 


To  give  some  idem  of  the  extraordinary 
taste  of  the  time,  the  above  engraving  re- 
presents ihe.  costume  under  which  a gentle- 
man, the  poet  G.  Gascoigne,  appeared  before 
the  queen  Elizabeth,  in  a feast  given  to  her 
by  lord  Leicester  at  Kenilworth. 


The  present  littlo  drawing  of  lady  Hunsdon 
gives  a good  idea  of  the  dress  of  the  ladies. 
It  is  taken  from  a large  picture  of  queen  Eli- 
zabeth, in  one  of  her  progresses,  surrounded 
by  all  her  court. 
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SECTION  V. 

4<  Raleigh,  with  hopes  of  new  discoveries  llr’d, 

And  all  the  depths  of  human  wit  inspir’d. 

Mov’d  o’er  the  Western  world  in  search  of  fame. 

Adding  fresh  glory  to  Eliza’s  name.”— Dr.  King. 

S.  IIo»'t.i*e.,  /.  pled**.  ol  security  for  toe  per-  I 15.  Augm'lan.  «.  relating  to  tbe  reirn  of  Au- 
(ormance  of  conditions.  j Justus. 

1.  (A.D.  1601.)  While  Essex  was  deliberating  upon  the  manner  in 
which  he  should  proceed,  he  received  a private  note,  by  which  he  was 
warned  to  provide  for  his  own  safety.  He  now,  therefore,  consulted 
with  his  friends,  touching  the  emergency  of  their  situation ; they  were 
destitute  of  arms  and  ammunition,  while  the  guards  at  the  palace  were 
doubled,  so  that  any  attack  there  would  be  fruitless.  2.  While  he  and 
his  confidants  were  in  consultation,  a person,  probably  employed  by 
his  enemies,  came  in  as  a messenger  from  the  citizens,  with  tenders 
of  friendship  and  assistance  against  all  his  adversaries.  Wild  as 
the  project  was  of  raising  the  city  in  the  present  terrible  con- 
juncture, it  was  resolved  on;  but  the  execution  ol  it. was  delayed  till 
the  day  following. 

3.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  he  was  attended  by  his 
friends  the  earls  of  Rutland  and  Southampton,  the  lord  Sandes,  Parker, 
and  Monleagle,  with  three  hundred  persons  of  distinction.  The  doors 
of  Essex  House  were  immediately  locked,  to  prevent  all  strangers 
from  entering ; and  the  earl  now  discovered  his  scheme  for  raising 
the  city.more  fully  to  all  the  conspirators.  In  the  mean  time  sir  Walter 
Raleigh 1 sending  a message  to  sir  Ferdinando  Georges,  this  officer  had 


* St  \\  alter  Raleigh  is  said  to  have  attracted  Elizabeth’s  notice  by  a delicate  act 

of  gallantry.  When  the  queen,  in  one  of 
her  customary  walks,  hesitated  about  pass- 
ing a miry  spot, 'Raleigh,  then  a young  ad- 
venturer, threw  his  cloak  before  her  As  a 
carpet.  He  was  immediately  invited  to 
court,  and  the  most  brilliant  prospects 
seemed  to  open  before  him.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  wrote  with  a diamond  on  a w indow. 


**  Fain  would  1 climb  but  that  1 fear  to  fall” 

which  the  queen  observing,  completed  the 
eouptel  by  adding, 


*•  If  thy  heart  fail  thee  do  not  climb  at  all.” 


Walter  Raleigh. 


Raleigh  allowed  ambition  to  lead  him  into 
the  commission  ol  gross  errors,  not  to  say 
crimes.  He  joined  in  the  persecution  of  the 
earl  of  Essex,  bis  earliest  and  most  ge- 
nerous benefactor,  and  became  so  unpopular  in  consequence,  that  bis  own  unfor- 
tunate end,  in  the  succeeding  reign,  excited  but  little  pity.  He  was  a man  of  great 
enterprise;  and  to  him  we  arc  indebted  for  tht  introduction  into  England,  conse- 
quent upon  bi3  voyage  in  1585  to  eolonizc  Virginia,  in  North  America-,  of  the  potato 
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a conference  with  him  in  a boat  on  Ihe  Thames,  ami  there  discovered 
all  their  proceedings.  4.  The  earl  of  Essex,  who  now  saw  that  all  was 
to  be  hazarded,  resolved  to  leave  his  house,  and  to  sally  forth  to 
make  an  insurrection  in  the  city.  But  lie  had  made  a very  wrong  esti- 
mate in  expecting  that  popularity  alone  would  aid  him  in  time  of 
danger:  he  issued  out  witli  about  two  hundred  followers,  armed  only 
wilh-swords  : and  in  his  passage  to  the  city  was  joined  by  the  earl  of 
Bedford  and  lord  Cromwell.  5.  As  he  passed  through  the  streets,  he  cried 
aloud,  “ For  the  queen!  for  the  queen  ! a plot  is  raid  for  my  life hoping 
to  engage  the  populace  to  rise;  hut  they  had  received  orders  from  the 
mayor  to  keep  within  their  houses;  so  that  lie  was  not  joined  by  a 
single  person.  0.  In  this  manner,  attended  by  a few  of  his  followers, 
the  rest  having  privately  retired,  he  made  towards  the  river;  and, 
taking  a boat,  arrived  once  more  at  Essex  House,  where  he  begad  to 
make  preparations  for  his  defence.  But  his  case  was  too  desperate  for 
any  remedy  from  valour;  wherefore,  after  demanding  in  vain  for 
hostages  and  conditions  from  his  besiegers,  he  surrendered  at 
discretion,  requesting  only  civil  treatment,  and  a fair  and  impartial 
hearing. 

7.  Essex  and  Southampton  were  immediately  carried  to  the  arch- 
bishop’s palace  at  Lambeth,  from  whence  they  were  the  next  day  con- 
veyed to  the  Tower,  and  tried  by  the  peers  on  the  nineteenth  of  Fe- 
bruary following.  Little  could  he  urged  in  their  defence : their  guilt 
was  too  flagrant ; and  though  it  deserved , pity,  it  could  not  meet  an 
acquittal.  Essex,  after  condemnation,  was  visited  by  that  religions 
horror  which  seemed  to  attend  him  in  all  his  disgraces.  He  was  terri- 
lied  almost  to  despair  hy  the  ghostly  remonstrances  of  his  own  chap- 
lain; he  was  reconciled  to  his  enemies,  and  made  a full  confession 
of  his  conspiracy.  U,  It  is  alleged,  upon  this  occasion,  that  lie  had 
strong  hopes  of  parddn  from  the  irresolution  which  the  queen  seemed 
to  discover  before  she  signed  the  warrant  for  his  execution.  She  had 
formerly  given  him  a ring,  which  she  desired  him  to  send  her  in  any 
emergency  of  this  nature,  and  that  it  should  procure  his  safety  and 
protection.  This  ring  was  actually  sent  to  the  countess  of  Nottingham, 
who,  being  a concealed  enemy  to  the  unfortunate  earl,  never  delivered 
it;  while  Elizabeth  was  secretly  tired  at  his  obstinacy  in  making  no 
application  for  mercy  or  fdrgiveness.  !).  The  fact  is,  she  appeared 
herself  as  much  an  object  of  pity  as  lire  unfortunate  nobleman  she 
was  induced  to  condemn.  She  signed  the  warrant  for  his  execution; 
she  countermanded  it;  she  again  resolved  on  his  death,  and  again  felt 
a new  return  of  tenderness.  At  last  she  gave  her  consent  to  his  exe- 
cution, and  was  never  seen  to  enjoy  one  happy  day  more. 

to.  With  the  death  of  her  favourite  Essex,  all  Elizabeth's  pleasures 
seemed  to  expire;  she  afterwards  went  through  the  business  of  the 
stale  merely  from  habit,  but  her  satisfactions  were  no  more.  Her 

plain,  and  die  use  of  tobacco;  the  former  of  which  has  since  become  an  almost 
universal  article  of  diet,  and  the  latter  a most  productive  source  of  revenue,  to  the 
extent  of  about  4,ooo,oool.  annually. 
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distress  was  more  than  sufficient  to  destroy  the  remains  other  consti- 
tution; and  her  end  was  now  visibly  approaching.  Her  voice  soon 
after  left  her;  she  tell  into  a lethargic  slumber,  which  continued 
some  hours;  and  she  expired  gently,  without  a groan,  in  the  seven- 
, lielh  year  of  her  age,  and  the  forty-fifth  of  her  reign.  II.  Her  character 
dilTcred  with  her  circumstances:  in  the  beginning  she  was  moderate 
and  humble;  towards  the  end  of  her  reign  haughty  and  severe. 
Though  she  was  possessed  of  excellent  sense,  yet  she  never  had  the 
discernment  to  discover  that  she  wanted  beauty;  and  to  flatter  her 
charms  at  the  age  of  sixty-live  was  the  surest  road  to  her  favour  and 
esteem.  _ 

12.  Rut  whatever  were  her  personal  defects,  as  a queen  she  is  ever 
to  lie  remembered  by  the  English  with  gratitude.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  she  carried  her  prerogative  in  parliament  to  its  highest  pilch,  so 
that  it  was  tacitly  allowed  in  that  assembly,  that  she  was  above  all 
laws,  and  could  make  and  unmake  them  at  pleasure;  yet  still  she  was 
so  wise  and  good  as  seldom  to  exert  that  power  which  she  claimed, 
and  to  enforce  few  acts  of  her  prerogative  which  were  not  for  the 
benefit  of  her  people.  13.  It  is  true,  in  like  manner  that  the  English, 
during  her  reign,  were  put  in  possession  of  no  new  or  splendid  acqui- 
sitions; hut  commerce  was  daily  growing  up  among  them,  and  the 
people  began  to  find  that  the  theatre  of  their  truest  conquests  was  to 
he  on  the  bosom  of  the  ocean.  A nation,  which  had  hilherlo  been  the 
object  of  every  invasion,  and  a prey  to  every  plunderer,  now  asserted 
ils  strength  in  turn,  and  became  terrible  to  its  invaders.  I i.  The  suc- 
cessful voyages  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  began  to  excite  their 
emulation,  and  they  planned  several  expeditions  for  discovering  a 
shorter  passage  to  the  East  Indies.  The  fjmoiis  sir  Walter  ltaleigli, 
without  any  assistance  from  government,  colonized  part  of  New  Eng- 
land, while  internal  commerce 
was  making  equal  improve- 
ments; and  many  Flemings,  per- 
secuted in  their  native  country, 
found,  together  with  their  arts 
anil  industry,  an  easy  asylum 
in  England.  15.  Thus  the  whole 
island  seemed  as  if  roused  from 
her  long  habits  of  barbarity; 
arts,  commerce,  and  legislation, 
began  to  acquire  new  strength 
every  day;  and  such  was  the 
state  of  learning  at  that  lime, 
that  some  fix  that  period  as  the 
Augustan  age  of  England.  Sir 
Waller  Raleigh  and  Hooker  are 
considered  as  among  the  first 
simv.pcurc.  improvers  of  our  language. 

1C.  Spenser  and  Shakspeare  are  loo  well  kiiownas  poets  lo.be  praised 
here;  hut  of  aU'mhnkind,  Francis  Bacon,  lord  Yerulam,  w.ho  flourished 
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in  this  reign,  deserves,  as  a philosopher,  the  highest  applause;  his 
style  is  copious  and  correct,  and  his 
wit  is  only  surpassed  by  his  learning 
and  penetration.  17.  If  we  look, 
through  history,  and  consider  the 
rise  of  kingdoms,  we  shall  scarcely 
lind  an  instance  of  a people  becoming, 
in  so  short  a lime,  wise,  powerful, 
and  happy.  Liberty,  it  is  true,  still 
continued  to  fluctuate;  Elizabeth 
knew  her  own  power,  and  stretched 
it  to  the  very  verge  of  despotism; 
but,  now  that  commerce  was  intro- 
duced, liberty  soon  after  followed; 
for  there  never  was  a nation  that  was  perfectly  commercial  that  sub- 
mitted long  to  slavery 


Questions  for  Examination. 

1 , 2.  What  project  did  Essex  resolve  on  for  raising  the  city  ' 

3,  4,  5.  How  did  lie  proceed  to  effect  this  ? 

(>,  7.  What  was  the  fate  of  Essex  and" Southampton  ? 

».  Wliaf  induced  Essex  to  have  hopes  of  pardon  ? 

9.  What  was  Elizabeth's  conduct  on  this  occasion  ? 
to.  Did  Elizabeth  long  survive  the  death  of  tier  favourite? 

1 1 . Wliat  Was  Iter  character  ? 

13.  Wlmt  was  the  political. condition  of  England  at  the  death  of  Elizabeth  ? 

1 4.  Did  any  important  events  lake  place  during  her  reign ? 

1 5.  What  was  the  state  of  learning  .’  and  what  eminent  men  flourished  at  this  time .*  • 


* In  summing  up  the  character  of  Elizabeth,  we  must  allow,  that  she  possessed 
many  of  lliose  qualities  which  arc  eminently  suited  to  the  ruler  of  such  a kingdom 
as  that  over  which  she  presided.  The  solid  judgment,  immense  capacity,  and  deep 
penetration  which  she  discovered  in  the  choice  of  her  ministers,  the  management 
of  her  finances,  and  the  administration  of  justice,  have  deservedly  acquired  the 
praise  and  admiration  of  posterity ; while  her  prudence  and  vigilance,  her  vigour, 
constancy,  and  magnanimity,  have  never,  perhaps,  been  surpassed  by  any  monarch 
in  ancient  or  modern  history.  But  many  instances  are  left  on  record,  which  prove 
that  she  partook  of  the  imperious  spirit  of  her  father,  and  sometimes  degraded 
the  amiable  character  of  woman,  by  giving  way  to  the  violence  of  passion ; nor 
was  she  very  delicate  in  the  choice  of  terms  to  express  displeasure,  us  appears 
from  the  following  curious  letter  written  by  ber  to  the  bishop  of  Ely,  and  which  is 
preserved  in  the  register  of  that  see  : it  is  in  these  words: — “ Proud  prelate,  I 
understand  you  are  backward  in  complying  with  your  agreement;  but  1 would 
have  you  know,  that  I,  who  made  you  what  you  are,  can  unmake  you,  and  if  you  do 
not  forthwith  fulfil  your  engagements,  I will  unfrock  you.  Vours,  as  you  demean 
yourself,  Elizabeth.”  The  bishop  had  promised  to  exchange  some  part  of  the 
land  belonging  to  the  see  of  Ely,  fora  pretended  equivalent,  which  he  had  failed  to 
do,  till  the  receipt  of  this  letter  taught  him  obedience. 

In  this  reign  the  first  charter  for  the  incorporation  of  the  East  India  Company 
was  granted.  The  publication  of  newspapers  in  England  is  said  to  have  originated 
in  this  reign.  Copies  of  the  “ English  Mercurie,”  relating  to  the  threatened  des- 
cent of  the  Spanish  Armada,  are  still  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 

18 
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CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 


Popes. 


* 

A.D. 

Paul  IV . 

. 1555 

Pius  IV 

. 1559 

Pius  V 

. 1566 

Gregory  XIII 

. 1572 

Sextus  V 

. 1585 

Urban  VII 

.•  1590 

Gregory  XIV 

. 1590 

Innocent  IX 

. 1591 

Clement  VIII 

. 1592 

__  Emperors  of  Germany. 

Ferdinand  I 

. * 1 558 

Maximilian  II 

. 1564 

Ilodolphus  II 

. 1576 

Emperors  of  the  Turks 
Snlirnan  II 1520 


A.D. 

Selim  II 1566 

Amuralh  III 1574 

Malicmet  111 1595 

Kings  of  France. 

Henry  II ; 1547 

Francis  II. 1559 

Charles  IX.. 1560 

Henry  III,.. *..  1574 

Henry  IV 1589 

King  of  Spain. 

Philip  II 1556 

Kings  of  Portugal. 

Sebastian 1557 

Henry 1578 


Union  of  Spain  and 


Portugal.  a.d. 

Philip  II '. ...  1580 

Philip  111 r.  1598 

Kings  of  Denmark. 

Christian  111 1534 

Frederick  II. 1559 

Christian  IV. 1588 

Kings  of  Sweden. 

C.ustavus  Vasa 1523 

Eric  XIV.. 1560 

John  HI 1568 

Sigismund . 1592 

Quern  and  King  of 
Scotland. 

Mary 1542 

James  VI 1567 


EMINENT  PERSONS. 

Mary,  queen  of  Scots  (1542-1587);  Cecil,  lord  Burleigh  (1521-1598),  a statesman 
and  lord  treasurer  to  Elizabeth ; Earl  of  Essex ; Sir  Walter  Raleigh  (1552-1618); 
Robert  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester  (1552-1588);  Lord  Howard,  of  Effingham;  Sir 
Francis  Walsingham  (1536-1590);  Sir  Francis  Drake  (1545-1596);  Sir  Martin  For- 
bisher  (1594);  Sir  John  Hawkins  (1595). 

Shakspcare (1564-1616);  Spenser,  author  of  llie  “ Faerie  Queen”  ( 1553-1598); 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  (1554-1586 ),  a statesman  and  poet,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Zutphen 
in  Flanders;  Roger  Ascliam  (1514-1568),  the  queen’s  tutor;  Camden  (1551-1623), 
an  historian  : and  Crichton  (1560-1583),  a Scotchman,  called  from  his  groat  attain- 
ments, “ the  Admirable;”  Hullingshcd  and  Stowe,  historians  (1525-1605). 


Sir  T.  Grcili»m.  E»rl  of  Lricoilor. 


• In  1566,  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  planned  and  began  to  execute  an  Excuakcb  for  the 
merchants,  which,  in  1570,  was  opened  by  the  queen  in  person,  who  gave  it  the 
epithet  of  Royal.  Gresham  was  indefatigable  in  promoting  the  interests,  of  trade 
and  manufactures;  nor  was  he  neglectful  of  those  of  science,  for  he  founded  the 
college  bearing  his  name,  the  professorships  of  which,  however,  have  since  been 
shamelessly  perverted  into  sinecures.  Such  was  his  liberality  that  he  was  cailed 
the  Royal  Merchant.  He  died  of  apoplexy,  iq  1579. 
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Hjausc  ot'  Stuart. 


JAMES  I.,  OF  ENGLAND, 

AND  VI.,  OF  SCOTLAND. 


Bcgxn  to 
reign 

March  !Ub, 
1603. 


Reigned  # 
?!  year* 
over  Great 
Britain.  y 
58  yexra 
(neatly)  orcr 
Scotland. 


SECTION  I.. 

“ Now,  on  ttiu  great  and  glorious  queen’s  demise. 

The  Scottish  James  her  vacant  place  supplies ; 

Uniting  into  one,  both  crowns  he  claims. 

And  them  conjunctively  Great  liritatn  names.’’ — Egerton. 

3.  Tolcra'tion  s.  allowance  given  to  that  which  I 17.  Combus'tiblei.  t.  having  the  quality  of 
it  not  approved.  1 taking  Are. 

| Atro'ciousneas,  s.  wickedness. 

I.  (A.D.  1003.)  James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland  and  Ihc  First  of  England, 
ilte  son  of  Mary,  came  lo  the  throne  with  the  universal  approbation 
of  ail  orders  of  the  stale,  as  in  his  person  were  muted  every  claim 
that  either  descent,  bequest,  of  parliamentary  sanction  could  confer. 
However,  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  a conspiracy  was  set 
on  fool,  the  particulars  of  which  are  but  obscurely  related.  2.  It  is 
said  lo  have  been  begun  by  lord  Grey,  lord  Cobliam  and  sir  Waller 
Raleigh,  who  were  all  condemned  lo  die,  but  bad  their  sentence  mi- 
tigated by  the  king. — Cobham  and  Grey  were  pardoned,  after  lliey 
had  laid  llteir  beads  on  the-block.  Raleigh  was  reprieved,  Iml  remained 
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in  confinement  many  years»flerwards,  and  at  tasl  suffered  for  liis 

offence,  which  was  never  proved. 

3.  Mild  as  this  monarch  was  in  tolera- 
tion, there  was  a project  contrived  in  the 
very  beginning  of  his  reign  for  the  re- 
establishment of  popery,  which,  were  it  not 
a fact  known  to  all  the  world,  could  scar- 
cely be  credited  by  posterity.  This  was  the 
gunpowder  plot,  than  which  a more  horrid 
or  terrible  scheme  never  entered  into  the 
human  heart  to  conceive. 

4.  The  Roman  Catholics  had  expected 
great  favour  and  indulgence  on  the  acces- 
sion of  James,  both  as  a descendant  of 
Mary,  a rigid  Catholic,  and  also  as  having 
shown  some  partiality  to  that  religion  in 
tiis  youth;  hut  they  soon  discovered  their 
mistake,  and  were  at  once  surprised  and 
enraged  to  find  James,  on  all  occasions,  ex- 
press his  resolution  of  strictly  exercising  the  laws  enacted  against  them, 
and  of  persevering  in  the  conduct  of  his  predecessor.  — 6.  This  decla- 
ration determined  them  upon  more  desperate  measures  : and  they  at 
length  formed  a resolution  of  destroying  the  king  and  both  houses  of 
parliament  at  a blow.  The  scheme  was  first  broached  by  Robert  Ca- 
lesby,  a gentleman  of  good  parts  and  ancient  family;  who  conceived 
that  a train  of  gunpowder  might  he  so  placed  under  the  parliament- 
house,  as  to  blow  up  the  king  and  all  the  members  at  once. 

G.  How  horrid  soever  the  contrivance  might  appear,  yet  every 
member  seemed  faithful  and  secret  in  the  league;  and  about  two 
months  before  the  silting  of  parliament,  they  hired  a house  in  the 
name  of  Percy,  adjoining  to  that  in  which  the  parliament  was  to  as- 
semble. 7.  Their  first  intention  was  to  bore  a way  under  the  par- 
liament-house, from  that  which  they  occupied,  and  they  set  them- 
selves labouring  at  the  task  : hut  when  they  had  pierced  the  wall, 
which  was  three  yards  in  thickness,  on  approaching  the  other  side, 
they  were  surprised  to  find  that  the  house  was  vaulted  underneath, 
and  that  a magazine  of  coals  was  usually  deposited  there.  8.  Prom 
their  disappointment  on  this  account  they  were  soon  relieved,  by  in- 
formation that  the  coals  were  then  selling  off,  and  that  the  vaults 
would  then  he  let  to  the  highest  bidder.  They  therefore  seized  the 
opportunity  of  hiring  the  place,  and  bought  the  remaining  quantity  of 
coals  with  which  it  was  then  stored,  as  if  for  their  own  use.  9.  The 
next  thing  done  was  to  convey  thither  thirty-six  barrels  of  gunpow- 
der which  had  been  purchased  in  Holland ; and  the  whole  was  covered 
with  coals  and  fagots,  bought  for  that  purpose.  Ttien  the  doors  of 
the  cellar  were  boldly  thrown  open,  and  every  body  admitted  as  if  it 
contained  nothing  dangerous. 

10.  Confident  of  success,  tliey  now  began  to  plan  the  remaining 
part  of  their  project.  The  king,  queen,  and  prince  Henry,  the  king’s 
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eldest  son,  were  all  expected  to  I»e  present  at  the  opening  of  the 
parliament.  The  king’s  second  son,  hy  reason  of  his  lender  age, 
would  beahsenl^and  it  was  resolved  that  Percy  should  seize  or  assas 
sinate  him.  The  princess  Elizabeth,  a child  likewise,  was  kept  at  lord 
Harrington’s  house  in  Warwickshire;  and  sir  Everard  Digby  was  to 
seize  her,  and  immediately  proclaim  her  queen- 

11.  The  day  for  the  silting  of  parliament  now  approached.  Never 
was  treason  more  secret,  or  ruin  more  apparently  inevitable  : Ihc 
hour  was  expected  with  impatience,  and  the  conspirators  gloried  in 
their  meditated  guilt.  The  dreadful  secret,  though  communicated  to 
above  twenty  persons,  had  been  inviolably  kept  during  Ibe  space  of  a 
year  and  a half.  When  all  the  motives  of  pity,  justice,  and  safely, 
were  too  weak,  a remorse  of  private  friendship  saved  the  kingdom. 

12.  Sir  Henry  Percy,  one  of  the  conspirators,  conceived  a design  of 
saving  the  life  of  lord  Mouuteagle,  his  intimate  friend  and  companion, 
who  also  was  of  the  same  persuasion  with  himself.  About  ten  days 
before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  this  nobleman,  upon  his  return  to 
town,  received  a letter  from  a person  unknown,  and  delivered  by 
one  who  fled  as  soon  as  he  had  discharged  his  message.  13.  The  let- 
ter was  to  this  effect : “ My  Lord,  slay  away  from  this  parliament ; for 
God  and  man  have  concurred  to  punish  the  wickedness  of  the  times. 
And  think  not  slightly  of  this  advertisement,  but  retire  yourself  into 
your  country,  where  you  may  expect  the  event  in  safety.  For  though 
there  be  no  appearance  of  any  stir,  yet  1 say  they  will  receive  a ter- 
rible blow  this  parliament  ; and  yet  they  shall  not  see  who  hurts  them. 
This  counsel  is  not  to  be  contemned,  because  it  may  do  you  good, 
and  can  do  you  no  harm.  For  the  danger  is  past  as  soon  as. you  have 
burned  the  letter.” 

li.  The  contents  of  this  mysterious  letter  surprised  and  puzzled  the 
nobleman  to  whom  it  was  addressed;  and  though  inclined  to  think  it 
a foolish  attempt  to  affright  and  ridicule  him,  yet  lie  judged  it  safest 
to  carry  it  to  lord  Salisbury,  secretary  of 
stale.  15,  Lord  Salisbury,  loo,  was  inclined 
to  give  little  attention  to  it,  yet  thought 
proper  to  lay  it  before  the  king  in  council, 
who  came  to  town  a few  days  after.  None 
of  the  council  were  able  to  make  any  thing 
of  it,  although  it  appeared  serious  and  alarm- 
ing. Jn  the  universal  agitation  between 
doulff  and  apprehension,  the  king  was  the 
first  who  penetrated  the  meaning  of  this 
dark  epistle.  IG.  He  concluded  that  some 
sudden  danger  was  preparing  by  gunpowder; 
and  it  was  thought  advisable  to  inspect  all 
the  vaults  below  Ihe  houses  of  parliament.  This  care  belonged  to 
the  eari  of  Suffolk,  lord  chamberlain,  who  purposely  delayed  thescarch 
till  the  day  before  the  meeting  of  parliament  November  5,  1G05.  He 
remarked  those  great  piles  of  fagots  which  lay  in  the  vault  under 
the  house  of  peers,  and  seized  a man  preparing  for  Ihe  terrible  en- 
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lerprise,  dressed  in  a cloak  and  bools,  wilh  a dark  lantern  in  his 
hand.  17.  This  was  no  other  than  Guy  Fawkes,  who  had  just  deposited 
every  part  of  the  train  for  its  taking  tire  the  next  morning;  the 
matches  and  other  combustibles  being  found  in  Tiis  pockets.  The  whole 
-design  was  now  discovered : hut  the  atrociousness  of  his  guilt,  and  the 
despair  of  pardon,  inspiring  him  wilh  resolution,  he  told  the  officers 
of  justice,  wilh  an  undaunted  air,  that,  had  he  blown  them  and  himself 
up  together,  he  had  been  happy.  Before  the  council  he  displayed  the 
same  intrepid  firmness,  mixed  even  with  scorn  and  disdain,  refusing 
to  discover  his  associates,  and  showing  no  concern  but  for  the  failure 
of  his  enterprise.  But  his  bold  spirit  was  at  length  subdued;  being 
confined  in  the  Tower  for  two  or  three  days,  and  the  rack  just  shown 
him,  his  courage,  fatigued  wilh  so  long  an  effort,  at  last  failed  him, 
and  he  made  a full  discovery  of  all  his  accomplices. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

1.  Who  succeeded  Elizabeth  ? 

2.  What  conspiracy  was  set  on  foot  at  the  commencement  of  this  reign? 

3.  What  project  was  contrived  for  the  re-establishment  of  popery? 

5.  By  whom  was  it  first  broached  ? 

6 — 9.  In  what  manner  was  the  project  endeavoured  to  be  carried  into  effect? 
to.  Who  were  expected  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  parliament. 

11.  To  how  many  persons  had  the  plot  been  revealed? 

12.  What  circumstance  saved  the  kingdom? 

13.  What  were  the  contents  of  Percy's  letter? 

15.  Who  was  the  first  to  discover  the  meaning  of  the  letter  ? 

16.  Can  you  relate  the  measures  taken  to  prevent  the  apprehended  danger? 

17.  What  was  the  name  of  the  person  engaged  in  this  enterprise?  and  what  was 

his  conduct  on  being  discovered? 


Fates.  K.  Wtntrr.  It.  Wright.  J.  Wright.  Parry.  Fawkes.  Catesby.  T.  Winter, 
rut  Gu:*rowr.ta  consnr.sToas. 

From  a print  published  immediately  after  the  ditcorery* 
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SECTION  II. 

\ 

“ Yet  Raleigh  left  a deathless  name, 

_ ■*  To  learning  dear,  and  dear  to  lame; 

For  val’rous  enterprise  his  life  renown’d. 

Intrepid  in  his  death  that  life  had  crown’d.”— Dibdis 


8.  Kx'ijfence.  t.  pressing  occasion. 

8.  Eyre,  s the  »cat  of  the  juiticn  executing 
the  foroit  laws. 

18.  Oronoo'ko.  i.  n rivet  of  Sou»h  America.  — 


Its  impetuosity  is  so  great,  tint  it  stems 
the  most  powerful  tides,  and  preserves 
the  freshness  of  its  waters  to  the  distance 
of  twelve  leagues  out  at  sea. 


1.  (A.D.  1C05.)  Catesby,  Percy,  and  the  conspirators  wbo  were  in 
London,  bearing  that  Fawkes  was  arrested,  tied  with  all  speed  to 
Warwickshire,  where  sir  Everard  Digby,  relying  on  the  success  of  the 
plot,  was  already  in  arms.  But  the  country  soon  began  to  take  the 
alarm,  and  wherever  they  turned,  they  found  a superior  force  ready 
to  oppose  them.  2.  In  this  exigence,  beset  on  all  sides,  they  resolved, 
to  the  number  of  about  eighty  persons,  tolly  no  further,  but  to  make 
a stand  at  a house  in  Warwickshire,  to  defend  it  to  the  last,  and  sell 
their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible.  But  even  this  miserable  consolation 
was  denied  them ; a spark  of  fire  happening  to  fall  among  some  gun- 
powder that  was  laid  to  dry,  it  blew  up,  and  so  maimed  the  prin- 
cipal conspirators,  that  the  survivors  resolved  to  open  the  gate,  and 
sally  out  against  the  multitude  that  surrounded  the  house.  3.  Some 
were  instantly  cut  to  pieces;  Catesby,  Percy,  and  Winter,  standing 
hack  to  hack,  fought  long  and  desperately,  till  in  the  end  the  two 
first  fell  covered  with  wounds,  and  Winter  was  taken  alive.  Those 
that  survived  the  slaughter  were  tried  and  convicted;  several  fell  by 
the  hands  of  the  executioner,  and  others  experienced  the  king’s 
mercy.  The  Jesuits,  Garnet  and  Oldcorn,  who  were  privy  to  the  plot, 
‘suffered  with  the  rest;  and  notwithstanding  the  alrociousness  ot 
their  treason,  Garnet  was  considered  by  his  party  as  a martyr,  and 
miracles  were  said  to  have  been  wrought  by  his  blood. 

4.  The  sagacity  with  which  the  king  lirst  discovered  the  plot,  raised 
the  opinion  of  his  wisdom  among  the  people ; but  the  folly  with  which 
he  gave  himself  up  to  his  favourites  quickly  undeceived  the  nation. 
A.D.  1612.  In  the  first  rank  of  these  stood  Robert  Carr,  a youth  of  a 
good  family  in  Scotland,  who,  after  having  passed  some  lime  in  iiis 
travels,  arrived  in  London,  at  about  twenty  years  of  age.  All  his  na- 
tural accomplishments  consisted  in  a pleasing  visage;  arid  all  his 
acquired  abilities  in  an  easy  and  graceful  demeanour. 

5.  This  youth  was  considered  as  a most  rising  man  at  court : he  was 
knighted,  created  viscount  Rochester,  honoured  with  the  order  of  the 
garter,  made  a privy  counsellor,  and,  to  raise  him  lo  the  highest  pilch 
of  honour,  he  was  at  last  created  catT  of  Somerset. 

C.  This  was  an  advancement  which  some  regarded  with  envy,  hut 
llie  wiser  part  of  mankind  looked  upon  it  with  contempt  and  ridicule, 
sensible  that  ungrounded  attachments  are  seldom  of  long  continuance. 
Some  time  after,  being  accused  and  convicted  of  poisoning  sir  Tho- 
mas Overbury,  in  the  Tower,  from  private  motives,  lie  fell  under  the 
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king’s  displeasure;  and  being  driven  from  court,  spent  the  remainder 
of  bis  life  in  contempt  and  self-conviction.  The  royal  pardon  granted 
to  his  wretched  minion  after  he  had  been  convicted  of  murder,  was 
the  source  of  great  public  discontent,  and  exposed  the  monarch  to  the 
most  scandalous  suspicions. 

7.  Rut  the  king  had  not  been  so  improvident  as  to  pari  with  one 
favourite  until  he  had  provided  himself  with  another.  This  was  George 
Yilliers,  a youth  of  one-and-twenly,  the  younger  brother  of  a good 
family,  who  was  returned  about  that  lime  from  his  travels,  and  whom 
the  enemies  of  Somerset  had  taken  occasion  to  throw  in  the  king's 
way,  certain  that  his  beauty  and  fashionable  manners  would  do  the 
rest.  8.  Accordingly  he  had  been  placed  at  a comedy  full  in  the  king’s 
view,  and  immediately  caught  the  monarch’s  affections.  In  the  course 
of  a few  years,  lie  was  created  viscount  Villiers,  earl,  marquis,  and 
duke  of  Buckingham,  knight  of  the  garter,  master  of  the  horse,  chief 
justice  in  eyre,  warden  of  the  cinque  ports,  master  of  the  king's  bench 
office,  steward  of  Westminster,  constable  of  Windsor,  and  lord  high 
admiral  of  England. 

9.  The  universal  murmur  which  these  foolish  allachmenls  produced 
was  soon  after  heightened  by  an  act  of  severity,  which  still  continues 
as  the  blackest  stain  upon  this  monarch’s  memory.  The  brave  and 
learned  Raleigh  had  been  confined  in  the  Tower,  almost  from  the 
very  beginning  of  James’s  accession,  for  a conspiracy  which  had  never 
been  proved  against  him ; and  in  that  abode  of  wretchedness  he  wrote 
several  valuable  performances,  which  are  still  in  the  highest  esteem. 
10.  His  long  sufferings,  and  his  ingenious  writings,  had  now  turned 
the  tide  of  popular  opinion  in  his  favour;  and  they  who  once  detested 
the  enemy  of  Essex,  could  not  now  help  pitying  the  captivity  of  this 
philosophical  soldier.  He  himself  still  struggled  for  freedom  : and, 
perhaps,  it  was  with  this  desire  that  he  spread  the  report  of  his  having 
discovered  a gold  mine  in  Guiana,  which  was  sufficient  to  enrich  not 
only  llie  adventurers  who  should  seize  it,  but  afford  immense  trea- 
sures to  the  nation.  it.  The  king,  either  believing  his  assertions,  or 
willing  to  subject  him  to  further  disgrace,  granted  him  a commission 
to  try  his  fortune  in  quest  of  these  golden  schemes;  but  still  reserved 
his  former  sentence  as  a check  upon  his  future  behaviour. 

12.  Raleigh  was  not  long  in  making  preparations  for  this  adventure, 
which,  from  the  sanguine  manner  in  which  he  carried  it  on,  many 
thought  he  believed  to  be  as  promising  as  lie  described  it.  He  bent  his 
course  to  Guiana,  and  remaining  himself  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Oro- 
nooko,  with  five  of  the  largest  ships;  he  sent  the  rest  up  the  stream, 
under  the  command  of  his  son,  and  captain  Kcmmis.a  person  entirely 
devoted  to  his  interests.  1 3.  But  instead  of  a country  abounding  in  gold, 
as  the  adventurers  were  taught  to  expect,  they  found  the  Spaniards 
had  been  warned  of  their  approach,  and  were  prepared  in  arms  to 
receive  them.  Young  Raleigh,  to  encourage  his  men,  called  out,  “ that 
was  the  true  mine,”  meaning  the  town  of  St.  Thomas,  which  he  was 
approaching,  “and  that  none  but  fools  looked  for  any  other  : ” but 
just  as  lie  was  speaking  he  received  a shot,  of  which  lie  immediately 
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expired.  This  was  followed  by  another  disappointment;  for  when 
the  English  took  possession  of  -the  town,  they  found  nothing  in  it  of 
any  value. 

14.  Raleigh,  in  this  forlorn  situation,  found  now  that  all  his  hopes 
were  over;  and  saw  Ids  misfortunes  still  farther  aggravated  by  the 
reproaches  of  those  whom  he  had  undertaken  to  command.  Nothing 
could  he  more  deplorable  than  his  situation,  particularly  when  he 
was  told  that  lie  must  he  carried  hack  to  England,  to  answer  for  his 
conduct  to  the  king.  15.  It  is  pretended  that  he  employed  many 
artifices,  first  to  engage  them  to  attack  the  Spanish  settlements  at  a 
lime  of  peace,  and,  failing  of  that,  to  make  his  escape  into  France. 
But  all  of  those  proving  unsuccessful,  he  was  delivered  into  the  king’s 
hands,  and  strictly  examined,  as  well  as  his  fellow-adventurers,  be- 
fore the  privy  council.  Count  Gondemar,  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
made  heavy  complaints  against  the  expedition;  and  the  king  declared 
that  Raleigh  had  express  orders  to  avoid  all  disputes  and  hostilities 
against  the  Spaniards.  1C.  Wherefore,  to  give  the  court  of  Spain  a 
particular  instance  of  his  attachment,  he  signed  the  warrant  for  his 
execution  ; not  for  the  present  offence,  hut  for  his  former  conspiracy. 
This  great  man  died  with  the  same  fortitude  he  had  testified  through 
life;  he  observed,  as  tie  felt  the  edge  of  the  axe,  that  it  was  a sharp 
hut  a sure  remedy  for  all  evils  : his  tiarangue  to  the  people  was  calm 
and  eloquent;  ami  he  laid  his  head  down  on  the  block  with  the  utmost 
indifference. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

i.  What  measures  were  taken  by  the  principal  conspirators’ 
3.  What  was  their  fate? 

■i.  Who  was  king  James’s  favourite? 

0.  How  did  Somerset  fall  under  the  king’s  displeasure? 

7.  Who  was  the  king’s  next  favourite? 

8.  What  honours  did  he  confer  on  him? 

9.  For  what  was  sir  Walter  Raleigh  conlincd  in  the  Tuwei  .’ 

io.  What  report  did  Raleigh  spread? 

12-15.  Mention  the  particulars  relating  to  this  expedition. 

16.  What  was  the  fate  of  this  great  man  ? 

What  was  his  behaviour  at  his  execution? 


SECTION  HI. 

“ Though  scorn’d  abroad,  bewildered  in  a maze 
Of  fruitless  treaties,  while  at  home  enslaved. 

He  lost  his  people’s  confidence  and  love  Tiiomsox. 


a To'dium,  i.  wearinM* 
i.  Ingra'linto.  *.  to  got  ill  faoour. 


7.  I'al'atine,  s.  ono  inveited  with  fujijl  tights 

itn.t  powers 

8.  Affin'ity,  j relationship. 


I.  (A.D.  1618.)  Bui  there  soon  appeared  very  apparent  reasons  for 
James's  partiality  to  the  court  of  Spain.  This  monarch  had  entertained 
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an  opinion  which  was  peculiar  to  himself;  that  in  marrying  his  son 
Charles,  the  prince  of  Wales,  any  alliance  below  that  of  royalty  would 
he  unworthy  of  him  : be,  therefore,  was  obliged  to  seek,  either  in 
the  court  of  France  or  Spain,  a suitable  match,  and  he  was  taught  to 
think  of  the  latter.  2.  tiondemar,  who  was  an  ambassador  from  the 
Spanish  court,  perceiving  this  weak  monarch’s  partiality  to  a crowned 
head,  made  an  offer  of  the  second  daughter  of  his  sovereign  to  prince 
Charles ; and  that  he  might  render  the  temptation  irresistible,  he  gave 
hopes  of  an  immense  fortune  which  should  attend  the  princess. 
However,  this  was  a negocialion  which  was  not  likely  soon  to  be 
ended;  and  from  the  time  the  idea  was  first  started,  James  saw  five 
years  elapse  without  bringing  the  treaty  to  any  kind  of  conclusion. 

3.  A delay  ol  this  kind  was  very  displeasing  to  the  king,  who  had 
all  along  an  eye  on  the  great  fortune  of  the  princess ; nor  was  it  less 
disagreeable  to  prince  Charles,  who,  bred  up  with  the  ideas  of  ro- 
mantic passion,  was  in  love  without  ever  seeing  the  object  of  his 
affections.  In  this  general  tedium  of  delay,  a project  entered  the  head 
of  Villiers,  who  had  for  some  years  ruled  the  king  with  absolute 
authority,  that  was  fitter  to  be  conceived  by  the  knight  of  a romance 
than  by  a minister  and  a statesman.  4.  It  was  projected  that  the  prince 
should  himself  travel  in  disguise  into  Spain,  and  visit  the  princess  of 
that  country  in  person.  Buckingham,  who  wanted  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  prince,  offered  to  be  his  companion ; and  the  king, 
whose  business  it  was  to  check  so  wild  a scheme,  gave  his  consent 
to  this  hopeful  proposal.  5.  Their  adventures  on  this  strange  project 
would  fill  novels;  and  have  actually  been  made  the  subject  of  many. 
Charles  was  the  knight-errant,  and  Buckingham  was  the  squire.  The 
match,  however,  broke  off,  for  what  reason  historians  do  not  assign  ; 
but,  if  we  may  credit  the  novelists  of  that  lime,  the  prince  had 

already  fixed  his  affections  upon  the 
daughter  or  Henry  IV.  of  France,  whom 
he  married  shortly  after. 

G.  It  may  be  easily  supposed  That 
these  mismanagements  were  seen  and 
fell  by  the  people.  The  house  of  com- 
mons was  become  by  this  time  quite 
unmanageable ; the  prodigality  of  James 
to  his  favourites  had  made  his  necessi- 
ties so  many,  that  he  was  contented  to 
sell  the  different  branches  of  his  pre- 
rogative to  the  commons,  one  after  the 
other,  to  procure  supplies.  In  propor- 
tion as  they  perceived  his  wants,  they  found  out  new  grievances ; and 
every  grant  of  money  was  sure  to  come  with  a petition  for  redress. 
The  struggles  between  him  and  the  parliament  had  been  growing 
more  and  more  violent  every  session;  and  they  at  last  advanced  their 
pretensions  to  such  a degree,  that  he  began  to  lake  the  alarm  : but 
these  evils  which  the  weakness  of  this  monarch  had  contributed  to 
give  birth  to,  fell  upon  his  successor. 
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7.  These  domestic  troubles  were  attended  by  others  still  more  im- 
portant in  Germany,  and  which  produced  in  the  end  most  dangerous 
effects.  The  king’s  eldest  daughter  bad  been  married  to  Frederick, 
the  elector  palatine  of  Germany  : and  this  prince,  revolting  against 
the  emperor  Ferdinand  the  Second,  was  defeated  in  a decisive  battle, 
and  obliged  to  lake  refuge  in  Holland.  8.  His  affinity  to  the  English 
crown,  his  misfortunes,  but  particularly  the  proteslant  religion,  for 
which  he  had  contended,  were  strong  motives  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land to  wish  well  to  his  cause;  and  frequent  addresses  were  sent  from 
the  commons  to  induce  James  to  take  a part  in  the  German  contest, 
and  to  replace  the  exiled  prince  upon  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 
9.  James  at  first  attempted  to  ward  off  the  misfortunes  of  his  son-in- 
law  by  negocialion,  A.D.  1620;  but  this  proving  utterly  ineffectual,  it 
• was  at  last  resolved  to  rescue  the  palatinate  from  the  emperor  by 
force  of  arms.  Accordingly,  war  was  declared  against  Spain  and  the 
emperor;  six  thousand  men  were  sent  over  into  Holland,  to  assist 
prince  Maurice  in  his  schemes  against  those  powers;  the  people  were 
every  where  elated  at  the  courage  of  their  king,  and  were  satisfied 
with  any  war  which  was  to  exterminate  the  papists.  18.  This  army 
was  followed  by  another,  consisting  of  twelve  thousand  men,  com- 
manded by  count  Mansfeld;  and  the  court  of  France  promised  its 
assistance.  But  the  English  were  disappointed  in  all  their  views;  the 
troops  being  embarked  at  Dover,  upon  sailing  to  Calais  they  found 
no  orders  for  their  admission.  After  waiting  in  vain  for  some  time, 
they  were  obliged  to  sail  towards  Zealand,  where  no  proper  measure 
were  yet  concerted  for  their  disembarkation,  it.  Meanwhile  a 
pestilential  disease  crept  in  among  the  forces,  so  long  cooped  up  in 
narrow  vessels;  half  the  army  died  while  on  board;  and  the  oilier 
half,  weakened  by  sickness,  appeared  loo  small  a body  to  march 
into  the  palatinate ; and  thus  ended  Ibis  ill-concerted  and  fruitless 
expedition. 

12.  Whether  this  misfortune  had  any  effect  upon  James’s  constitu- 
tion is  uncertain;  but  he  was  soon  after  seized  with  a tertian  ague, 
which  when  his  courtiers  assured  him  from  the  proverb  that  it  was 
health  for  a king,  lie  replied,  that  the  proverb  was  made  for  a young 
king.  A.D.  1625.  After  some  fits  he  found  himself  extremely  weakened, 
and  sent  for  the  prince,  whom  he  exhorted  to  persevere  in  the  pro- 
testant  religion ; then,  preparing  with  decency  and  courage  to  meet 
his  end,  he  expired,  after  a reign  over  England  of  twenty-two  years, 
and  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 


Question*  for  Examination. 

1 . Whal  were  the  reasons  for  James’s  partiality  to  Spain  ? 

2.  What  offer  was  made  by  the  Spanish  ambassador  ? 

•4.  What  project  was  formed  by  Villiers,  and  by  whom  was  it  undertaken ? 

5.  What  was  its  success  ? 

6.  How  did  the  house  of  commons  act  towards  James  ? 

7-1 1 . Relate  the  circumstances  that  occurred  in  Germany’ 
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12  In  wliht  manner  did  llie  king  conduct  himself  previously  U>  his  death’ 
How  long  did  lie  reign  ? 

CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 


Popes.  A.n. 

Clement  VIII 1592 

l.eo  XI 1605 

Paul  V 1605 

Gregory  XV 1621 

Urban  VIII 1623 

Emperors  of  Germany. 

Rodolphus  II 1576 

Matthias  1 1612 

Ferdinand  II  1619 


Emperors  of  llie  Turks. 

A D. 

Aclimet  I 1603 

Vluslapha  I 1617 

Osman  1 1618 

Mustaphal. restored.  IC22 
Amuralh  IV •..  1623 

Kings  of  France. 

Henry  IV 1589 

Louis  XIII 1610 

EMINENT  PERSONS. 


Kings  of  Spain  and 
Portugal. 


A.O. 

Philip  III 

1597 

Philip  IV 

1621 

King  of  Denmark. 

Christian  IV 

1588 

Kings  of  Sweden. 

Sigismund 

1 592 

Charles  IX 

1601 

Guslavus  II 

161 1 

Henry,  prince  of  Wales;  Carr,  earl  of  Somerset  (1638);  Villiers,  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham (1628);  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ( 1552-1618);  Lord  Chancellor  Maitland  ( 1 545- 
1595);  W.  A.  earl  of  Stirling;  Sir  M.  Kerr,  earl  of  Am  rani ; J.  Hamilton,  earl  of 
Haddington;  James,  duke  of  Hamilton  (1606-1649);  Henry  Cary,  lord  Falkland; 
G.  Calvert,  lord  Baltimore  (1582-1632);  Robert  Carey,  earl  ol  Monmouth;  Sir 
M.  Cecil,  earl  of  Salisbury;  Henry  Howard,  earl  of  Northampton;  Lord  Chancellor 
Ellesmere;  Sir  Fulke  Grevillc,  lord  Brooke  (1554-1628) ; G.  Carew,  earl  ofTolness 
(1557-1629);  W.  Herbert,  earl  of  Pembroke  (1580-1630);  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  vis- 
count Dorchester,  and  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  ( 1561-1626) 1 ; Inigo  Jones,  a cele- 
brated architect  ( 1572-1651  );  Ben  Jonson  ( 1574-1637);  Camden  ( 1551-1623  ); 
Dr.  Harvey  (i  578  1628  ; Percy ; Mountcaglc ; Guy  Fawkes ; Sir  Hugh  Middleton. 


Sir  Hugh  .\lid-uel«*i» 


Sir  Hugh  Middleton  the  projector  of  that 
gigant  c undertaking  f *r  supplying  London 
with  water  He  was  created  baronet  in  16!!, 

nnd  died  in  1631 


llacon- 


Lorjl  Chancellor  Bacon,  the  greatest  of  phi- 
losophers. who  deserve*  the  title  of  Father 
of  Modern  Srionce. 


1 In  this  reign  a new  order  of  hereditary  dignity,  viz.,  that  of  Baronets,  was 
created,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a sum  ol  money  to  be  expended  in  settling  and 
improving  the  province  of  Ulster,  in  Ireland;  all  who  received  it  being  required  to 
contribute  about  1000/.  towards  that  object. — In  this  reign,  also,  the  present  au- 
thorized version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  English  was  made  hv  command  of 
llie  king. 
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eet  is  virtue  and  misfortune  blame!"—  Diroix. 
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I.  (A.D.  1C25.)  Few  princes  ever  ascended  the  throne  with  more 
apparent  advantages  Ilian  Charles ; and  none  ever  encountered  more 
real  difficulties.  Indeed,  he  undertook  the  reins  of  government  with 
a fixed  persuasion  that  bis  popularity  was  sufficient  to  carry  every 
measure.  2.  He  had  been  loaded  with  a treaty  for  defending  the 
prince  palatine,  his  brother-in-law,  in  the  last  reign ; and  the  war 
declared  for  that  purpose  was  to  he  carried  on  with  vigour  in  this. 
But  war  was  more  easily  declared  than  supplies  granted.  After  some 
reluctance  the  commons  voted  him  two  subsidies;  a sum  far  from 
being  sufficient  to  support  him  in  his  intended  equipment. 

3.  To  supply  the  want  of  parliamentary  aid,  Charles  had  recourse 
to  some  of  the  ancient  methods  of  extortion,  practised  by  sovereigns 
when  in  necessitous  circumstances.  That  kind  of  tax  called  a bene- 
volence was  ordered  to  be  exacted,  and  privy  seals  were  issued  ac- 
cordingly. With  this  the  people  were  obliged,  though  reluctantly,  to 
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comply;  il  was  in  facl  authorized  by  many  precedents;  bill  no  pre- 
cedent whatsoever  could  give  a sanction  to  injustice. 

4.  Afler  an  ineffectual  expedition  to  Cadiz,  another  nlleinpl  was 
made  to  obtain  supplies  in  a more  regular  and  constitutional  inanner 
Ihan  before.  Another  parliament  was  accordingly  called  ; and  though 
some  steps  were  taken  to  exclude  llie  more  popular  leaders  of  the 
last  house  of  commons,  by  nominating  lliem  as  sheriffs  of  counties, 
yet  the  present  parliament  seemed  more  refractory  than  llie  former. 

5.  When  the  king  laid  before  the  house  his  necessities,  and  asked  lor 
a supply,  they  voted  him  only  three  subsidies,  which  amounted  to 
about  sixty  thousand  j>ounds;  a sum  no  way  adequate  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  war,  or  llie  necessities  of  the  state.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  gain  a sufficient  supply,  a commission  was  openly  granted  to  com- 
pound with  the  Catholics,  and  agree  for  a dispensation  of  the  penal 
laws  against  them. — He  borrowed  a sum  of  money  from  the  nobility, 
whose  contributions  came  in  hut  slowly.  (J.  Itul  the  greatest  stretch 
of  liis  power  was  in  the  levying  of  ship-money.  In  order  to  equip  a 
Heel  (at  least  this  was  the  pretence  made),  each  of  the  maritime  towns 
was  required,  with  the  assistance  of  the  adjacent  counties,  to  arm  as 
many  vessels  as  were  appointed  them.  The  city  of  l.ondon  was  rated 
at  twenty  ships.  This  was  the  commencement  of  a tax,  which  after-  ~ 
wards  being  carried  to  very  violent  lengths,  created  such  discontents 
in  the  nation. 

7.  War  being  soon  afler  declared  against  France,  a fleet  was  sent 
out,  under  the  command  of  Buckingham,  to  relieve  Rochelle,  a 
maritime  town  in  that  kingdom  that  had  long  enjoyed  its  privileges, 
independent  of  the  French  king;  hut  that  had  for  some  lime  embraced 
the  reformed  religion,  and  now  was  besieged  with  a formidable 
army.  This  expedition  was  as  unfortunate  as  that  to  the  coast  ot 
Spain.  8.  The  duke’s  measures  were  so  ill  concerted,  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  city  shut  their  gales,  and  refused  to  admit  allies  of 
whose  coming  they  were  not  previously  informed.  Instead  of  at- 
tacking the  island  of  Oleron,  which  was  fertile  and  defenceless,  lie 
bent  his  course  to  the  isle  of  Rhe,  which  was  garrisoned  and  well  for- 
tified. He  attempted  there  to  starve  out  the  garrison  of  St.  Marlin’s 
castle,  which  was  plentifully  supplied  with  provisions  by  sea.  9.  By 
that  tune  the  French  had  landed  their  force  privately  at  another  part 
of  llie  island  : so  that  Buckingham  was  at  last  obliged  to  retreat,  hut 
with  such  precipitation,  that  two-thirds  of  his  army  were  cut  to 
pieces  before  lie  could  re-embark,  though  he  was  the  last  man  of  the 
whole  army  that  quilted  the  shore,  to.  This  proof  of  his  personal 
courage,  however,  was  but  a small  subject  of  consolation  for  the 
disgrace  which  his  country  had  sustained,  for  his  own  person  would 
have  been  the  last  they  would  have  regretted. 

it.  The  contest  between  the  king  and  the  commons  grew-every  day 
warmer.  The  officers  of  the  custom-house  were  summoned  before 
the  commons  to  give  an  account  by  wjial  authority  they  seized  the 
goods  of  the  merchants  who  had  refused  to  pay  the  duly  of  tonnage 
and  poundage,  which  they  alleged  was  levied  without  the  sanction 
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of  law.  The  narons  of  the  exchequer  were  examined  concerning. Ihcir 
decrees  on  tliat  head;  and  the  sheriff  of  London  committed  to  the 
Tower  for  his  activity  in  supporting  the  custom-house  officers. 

’ 12.  These  were  bold  measures;  but  the  commons  went  still  further, 
by  a resolution  to  examine  into  religious  grievances,  and  reform 
certain  abuses  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  church. 
A.D.  1629.  Tlie  king,  therefore,  resolved  to  dissolve  a parliament 
winch  he  found  himself  unable  to  manage;  and  Sir  John  Finch,  the 
-speaker,  Just  as  the  question  concerning  tonnage  and  poundage  was 
going  to  be  put,  rose  up,  and  informed  the  house  that  he  had  a corti- 
uiaml  from  the  king  lo  adjourn. 

15.  The  house  upon  this  was  in  an  uproar;  the  speaker  was  pushed 
back  into  his  chair,  and  forcibly  held  in  it  by  Hollis  and  Valentine, 
till  a short  remonstrance  was  framed,  and  passed  by  acclamation 
rather  than  vote.  In  this  hasty  production,  Papists  and  Arminians 
were  declared  capital  enemies  to  the  stale;  tonnage  and  poundage 
were  condemned  as  contrary  to  the  law;  and  not  only  those  who 
raised  that  duty,  but  those  who  paid  it,  were  considered  as  guilty  ol 
capital  crimes. 

14.  fn  consequence  of  this  violent  procedure,  sir  Miles  Hobart,  sir 
Peter  Haymen,  Selden,  Coriton,  Long,  and  Strode,  were,  by  the 
king’s  order,  committed  lo  prison,  under  pretence  of  sedition.  But 
the  same  temerity  that  impelled  Charles  to  imprison  them,  induced 
him  lo  grant  them  a release.  IS.  Sir  John  Klliol,  Hollis,  and  Valen- 
tine, were  summoned  before  the  King’s  Bench  ; but  they  refusing  to 
* appear  before  an  interior  tribunal  for  faults  committed  in  a superior, 
were  condemned  lo  be  imprisoned  during  the  king’s  pleasure;  the 
two  former  lo  pay  a tine  of  a thousand  pounds  each,  and  the  latter 
live  hundred,  and  lo  lind  sureties  for  their  good  behaviour.  The 
members  triumphed  in  their  sufferings,  while  they  had  the  whole 
kingdom  as  spectators  and  applaudcrs  of  (heir  fortitude. 

16.  In  the  mean  time,  while  the  king  was  thus  distressed  by  the. 
obstinacy  of  the  commons,  he  fell 
a much  severer  blow  by  tbe  death 
of  his  favourite,  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, who  fell  a sacrifice  to  his 
unpopularity.  17.  It  had  been  re- 
solved once  more  lo  undertake  the 
raising  of  the  siege  of  Rochelle; 
and  the  earl  of  Denbigh,  broljrer- 
in-law  lo  Buckingham,  was  sent 
thither,  but  returned  without  ef- 
fecting any  thing.  In  order  to  re- 
pair this  disgrace,  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham went  in  person  lo  Ports- 
mouth, to  hurry  on  another  ex- 
pedition, and  lo  punish  such  as  had 
endeavoured  lo  defraud  the  crown 

the  general  discontent  that  prevailed  against  that  nobleman,  it  was 


Duke  uf  IJuckingli-im. 
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daily  expected  that  some  severe  measures  would  be  resolved  on;  and 
he  was  stigmatized  as  the  tyrant  and  betrayer  or  his  country.  There 
was  one  Felton,  who  caught  the  general  contagion, — an  Irishman  of 
a good  family,  who  had  served  under  the  duke  as  lieutenant,  hut  had 
resigned,  on  being  refused  his  rank  on  the  death  of  his  captain,  who 
had  been  killed  at  the  isle  of  Rhe.  19.  This  man  was  naturally  me- 
lancholy, courageous,  and  enthusiastic;  he  felt  for  the  country,  as  if 
labouring  under  a calamity  which  he  thought  it  in  the  power  of  his 
single  arm  to  remove.  He  therefore  resolved  to  kill  the  duke,  and 
thus  revenge  his  own  private  injuries,  while  he  did  service  also  to 
God  and  man.  20.  Animated  in  this  manner  with  gloomy  zeal  and 
mistaken  patriotism,  he  travelled  down  to  Portsmouth  alone,  and 
entered  the  town  while  the  duke  was  surrounded  by  his  levee,  and 
giving  out  the  necessary  orders  for  embarkation.  While  he  was 
speaking  to  one  of  his  colonels,  Felton  struck  him  over  an  officer’s 
shoulder  in  the  breast  with  his  knife  21.  The  duke  had  only  time 
to  say,  “The  villain  has  killed  me;”  when  he  fell  at  the  colonel’s 
feet,  and  instantly  expired.  No  one  had  seen  the  blow,  nor  the 
person  who  gave  it ; but  a hat  being  picked  up,  on  the  inside  of  which 
was  sewed  a paper  containing  four  or  live  lines  of  the  remonstrance 
of  the  commons  against  the  duke,  it  was  concluded  that  this  hat  must 
belong  to  the  assassin ; and  while  they  were  employed  in  conjectures 
whose  it  should  he,  a man  without  a hat  was  seen  walking  very 
composedly  before  the  door,  and  was  heard  to  cry  out,  “ I am  he!” 
22.  He  disdained  denying  a murder  in  which  he  gloried;  and  averred 
that  he  looked  upon  the  duke  as  an  enemy  to  his  country,  and,  as 
such  deserving  to  suffer.  When  asked  at  whose  instigation  he  had 
perpetrated  that  horrid  deed,  he  answered  that  they  need  not  trouble 
Ihemselves  in  that  inquiry : that  his  conscience  was  his  only  prompter, 
and  that  no  man  on  earth  could  dispose  him  to  act  against  its  dictates. 
He  suffered  with  the  same  degree  of  constancy  to  the  last;  nor  were 
there  many  wanting,  who  admired  not  only  his  fortitude,  but  the 
action  for  which  he  suffered. 


Questions  fur  Examination. 

* 

i.  Who  succeeded  James? 

3-6.  What  methods  were  taken  to  procure  supplies  ? 

7- 10.  What  success  attended  Buckingham’s  expedition  to  France  ? 

It.  What  billowed  the  contest  between  the  king  and  commons? 

13.  What  uproar  wa3  excited  by  the  king’s  command  to  adjourn  ? 

H,  15.  Under  what  pretence  did  the  king  send  many  of  the  members  to  prison? 
17-21.  Relate  the  circumstances  which  attended  the  assassination  of  the  duke  of 
Buckingham. 

22.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  assassin  ’ 
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5.  Innovators,  x.  introducers  of  novelties. 

-Sclii»mw'ictl.  a.  lepnmteil  from  the  true 

Church. 

9.  Epis'enpac t , /.  the  government  «*f  the  church 
by  b shops,  ' 


1i.  Fo«i' «ible.  a.  practicable,  such  as  may  be 
•lone 

19.  Anni'liilnte.  r.  to  destroy. 


i.  (A.D.  IC29.)  The  king’s  first  measure,  when  thus  left  without  a 
minister  and  a parliament,  was  a prudent  one.  He  made  peace  with 
Hie  two  crowns  against  whom  lie  had  hitherto  waged  war,  which  had 
been  entered  upon  without  necessity  and  conducted  without  glory. 

2.  Being  freed  from  these  embarrassments,  he  bent  his  whole  atten- 
tion to  the  management  of  the  internal  policy  of  the  kingdom,  ami 
took  two  men  as  his  associates  in  this  lask,  who  still  acted  an  under 
part  to  himself.  These  were,  sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  afterwards 
created  earl  of  Strafford;  and  liaud,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. 

3.  While  Laud,  therefore,  during 
this  long  interval,  ruled  the  church, 
the  king  and  SlralTord  undertook 
to  manage  the  temporal  interests 
of  the  nation.  A declaration  was 
dispersed,  implying  that  during  tins 
reign  no  more  parliaments  would 
be  summoned  : and  every  .measure  i 
-of  the  king  hut  loo  well  served  to  I 
confirm  the  suspicion 

4.  Tonnage  and  poundage  were 

continued  to  he  levied  by  royal  au- 
thority alone;  custom-house  offi- 
cers received  orders  from  the  coun-  ,'“u1' 

cil  lo  enter  any  house  whatever  in  search  of  suspected  goods;  com- 
positions were  openly  made  with  papists,  and  their  religion  was  be- 
come a regular  part  of  the  revenue.  5.  The  high  commission  court 
and  the  court  of  star-chamber  exercised  their  power,  independent  ol 
any  law,  upon  several  bold  innovators  in  liberty,  who  only  gloried  in 
their  sufferings,  and  contributed  to  render  government  odious  and 
contemptible.  Pryiine,  a barrister  at  Lincoln’s-lnn ; Burton,  a divine; 
aiid  Baslwick,  a physician ; were  tried  before  this  tribunal  for  schismn- 
tical  libels,  in  which  they  attacked,  with  great  severity  and  intempe 
rate  zeal,  the  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  England.  They  were  con- 
demned to  be  pilloried,  to  lose  their  ears,  and  to  pay  five  thousand 
pouuds  to  the  king. 

C.  Every  year,  every  month,  every  day,  gave  fresh  instances,  during 
this  long  intermission  of  parliaments,  of  the  resolution  of  the  court  to 
throw  them  off  for  ever;  but  the  levying  of  shi|>-rnoney,  as  it  was 
called,  being  a general  burthen,  was  universally  complained  of  as  a 
national  grievance.  This  was  a lax  which  bail,  in  former  reigns,  been 
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levied  without  the  consent  of  parliament,  hut  then  the  exigency  of  the 
stale  demanded  such  a supply. — 7.  John  Hampden,  a gentleman  of 
fortune  in  Buckinghamshire,  refused  to  comply  with  the  lax,  and 
resolved  to  bring  it  to  a legal  determination.  He  had  been  rated  at 
twenty  shillings  for  his  estate,  which  he  refused  to  pay;  and  the  case 
was  argued  twelve  days  in  the  exchequer  chamber,  before  all  the 
judges  of  England.  8.  The  nation  regarded,  with  the  utmost  anxiety, 
the  result  of  a trial  that  was  to  fix  the  limits  of  the  king’s  power. 
All  the  judges,  four  only  excepted,  gave  sentence  in  favour  of  the 
crown;  while  Hampden,  who  lost  his  cause,  was  more  than  suffi- 
ciently recompensed  by  the  applause  of  the  people. 

9.  The  discontentment  and  opposition  which  the  king  met  with,  in 
maintaining  episcopacy  among  his  English  subjects,  might,  one  would 
think,  hinder  him  from  attempting  to  introduce  it  among  those  of 
Scotland,  where  it  was  generally  hateful.  Having  published  ail  order 
for  reading  the  liturgy  in  the  principal  church  in  Edinburgh,  the 
people  received  it  with  clamours  and  imprecations. — 10.  The  seditious 
disposition  in  that  kingdom,  which  had  hitherto  been  kept  within 
bounds,  was  now  too  furious  for  restraint,  and  the  insurrection  be- 
came general  overall  the  country,  and  the  Scots  flew  to  arms  with 
great  animosity. 

1 1.  Yet  still  the  king  could  not  think  of  desisting  from  his  design ; and 
so  prepossessed  was  he  in  favour  of  royal  right,  that  he  thought  the  very 
name  of  king,  when  forcibly  urged,  would  induce  them  to  return  to 
their  duty.— instead,  therefore,  of  lighting  with  his  opponents,  lie 
entered  upon  a treaty  with  them;  so  that  a suspension  ol  arms  was 
soon  agreed  upon,  and  a treaty  of  peace  concluded,  which  neither 
side  intended  to  observe;  and  then  both  parlies  agreed  to  disband 
their  forces.  After  much  altercation,  and  many  treaties  signed  and 
broken,  both  parties  had  recourse  once  more  to  arms,  and  nothing 
but  blood  could  satiate  the  contenders 

12.  War  being  thus  resolved  on,  the  king  took  every  method  as  be- 
fore for  raising  money  to  support  it.  Ship  money  was  levied  as  usual ; 
some  other  arbitrary  taxes  were  exacted  from  the  reluctant  people 
with  great  severity;  but  these  were  far  from  being  sufficient;  ami 
there  now  remained  only  one  method  more,  the  long-neglected  me- 
thod of  a parliamentary  supply. 

13.  The  new  house  of  commons,  however,  could  not  be  induced  to 

treat  the  Scots,  who  were  of  the  same  principles  with  themselves,  and 
contending  against  the  same  ceremonies,  as  enemies  of  the  slate. 
They  regarded  them  as  friends  and  brothers,  who  first  rose  to  teach 
them  a duty  it  was  incumbent  on  all  virtuous  minds  to  imitate.  The 
king,  therefore,  could  reap  no  other  fruits  from  this  assembly  than 
murmurings  and  complaints.  14.  Every  method  he  had  taken  to  supply 
himself  with  money  was  declared  an  abuse,  and  a breach  of  the  consti- 
tution. The  king,  therefore,  finding  no  hopes  of  a compliance  with 
his  requests,  but  recrimination  instead  of  redress,  once  more  dissolved 
the  parliament,  to  try  more  feasible  methods  of  removing  his  neces- 
sities. \ 
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16.  His  necessities,  however,  continuing,  that  parliament  was  called, 
which  did  not  cease  sitting  till  they  overturned  the  constitution. 
Without  any  interval  they  entered  upon  business,  and,  by  unanimous 
consent,  tiiey  struck  a blow  that  might  be  regarded  as  decisive, 
instead  of  granting  the  demand  of 

subsidies,  they  impeached  the  earl  1 4!!  ' I 

s first  minis-  ” 7 V4%OC 


of  Strafford,  the  king' 
ter,  and  had  him  arraigned  before  Ifj-lfJlfT  f ^ -if , r^'  .W!!i 
the  house  of  peers  for  high  trea-  | f ijl;;l!li 

.son.  16.  After  a long  and  eloquent  j f-  j! 

speech,  delivered  without  preme- 

dilation,  in  which  he  confuted  all  '' 

the  accusations  of  his  enemies,  be 

was  found  guilty  by  both  houses  fig 

of  parliament ; and  nothing  re- 

mained  but  for  the  king  to  give  his  rS  >^jnpy 

consent  to  the  bill  of  attainder.  ~ . __ 

derly,  hesitated,  and  seemed  rc-  ■ If'i  ''tt&yl  Ip!  '! 
luclant,  trying  every  expedient  to  HjHW.  • .'WKK^^tr 

of  signing  the  warrant  for  his  exe- 
cution.  17.  While  he  continued  in 
this  agitation  of  mind,  not  knowing  ”*  “ 

flow  to  act,  his  doubts  were  at  last  silenced  by  an  act  of  heroic  bra- 
very in  the  condemned  lord.  He  received  a letter  from  that  unfortu- 
nate nobleman,  desiring  that  his  life  might  be  made  the  sacrifice  o( 
mutual  reconciliation  between  the  king  and  the  people  ; adding,  that 
he  was  prepared  to  die,  and  In  a willing  mind  there  could  be  no  in- 
jury. 18.  This  instance  of  noble  generosity  was  but  ill  repaid  by  his 
master,  who  complied  witli  his  requesl.— He  consented  to  sign  the  hill 
by  commission ; Strafford  was  beheaded 
on  Tower-hill,  behaving  with  all  that 
composed  dignity  of  resolution  that  was 
expected  from  his  character.  » 

19.  In  this  universal  rage  for  punish-  Jr  ~ 

menl,  the  vengeance  of  parliament  fell  ^ TV.  '*w 
with  great  justice  on  two  courts,  which  //  j 

had  been  erected  under  arbitrary  kings,  Jfc 

and  had  seldom  been  employed  but  in  -J- 
cases  of  necessity 


These  were,  the  high 
commission  court,  and  the  court  of  star- 
chamber.  A bill  unanimously  passed 
the  houses  to  abolish  both ; and  in  them  ^ 
to  annihilate  the  principal  and  most 
dangerous  articles  in  the  king’s  prerogative. 

20.  In  the  midst  of  these  troubles  an  insurrection  in  the  northern 
counties  of  Ireland,  accompanied  by  several  acts  of  atrocious  cruelly, 
excited  great  alarm  throughout  the  empire.  The  insurgents  might 
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have  been  easily  subdued;  but  the  king’s  deputies  in  Ireland,  eager  to 
make  their  fortunes  by  trading  in  confiscations,  averred,  that  all  the 
Catholics  in  the  kingdom  were  involved  in  the  guilt  of  this  rebellion, 
and  by  wicked  arts  changed  the  local  disturbance  into  a general  civil 
war.  Many  wanton  murders  were  committed  on  both  sides;  religious 
zeal  added  bitterness  to  political  animosity;  the  hatred  of  heresy  by 
one  parly,  and  of  popery  by  the  other,  led  men  to  perpetrate  and 
palliate  crimes  shocking  to  human  nature.  The  war  lasted  several 
years;  four  hostile  parlies  had  armies  in  Ireland,  the  native  Irish,  the 
descendants  of  the  early  settlers,  usually  called  “ the  Lords  of  the 
Pale,”  the  royalits,  and  the  puritans  who  supported  the  supremacy  of 
the  English  parliament.  The  last  parly,  though  infinitely  the  weakest, 
finally  triumphed,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  dissensions  and  errors 
of  the  other  three. 

21.  The  king,  aware  that  he  was  already  suspected  of  a secret  at- 
tachment to  popery,  and  that  the  northern  Irish  pretended  to  have 
his  authority  for  taking  up  arms,  used  every  means  in  his  power  to 
pul  down  the  rebellion.  Hut  be  was  no  longer  able  to  effect  this  de- 
sirable object:  the  native  Irish,  and  the  lords  of  the  Pale,  frequenlly 
deceived  before,  would  not  trust  the  royal  promises;  Parsons  and 
Borlase,  the  lords  justices  of  Ireland,  refused  to  obey  the  king’sjcom- 
mands;  and  the  English  parliament  gladly  used  the  Irish  war  as  a pre- 
text for  levying  soldiers;  for  every  one  now  clearly  foresaw  that  the 
disputes  between  the  king  and  the  parliament  must  finally  be  decided 
by  the  sword.  Many  insinuations  were  thrown  out  that  he  had  himself 
fomented  this  rebellion,  and  no  money  could  be  spared  for  the 
extinction  of  distant  dangers,  when  Ihey  pretended  that  the  kingdom 
was  threatened  with  greater  at  home. 

It  was  now  that  (be  republican  spirit  began  to  appear  without  any 
disguise  in  the  present  parliament;  and  that  party,  instead  of  attacking 
the  faulls  of  the  king,  resolved  to  destroy  monarchy. 


Questions  for  Examitiation. 

1 . What  was  the  king’s  first  measure  after  Buckingham’s  death  ? 

2,  3.  By  whom  was  the  king  assisted  in  his  government? 

4.  In  what  manner  did  the  custom-house  officers  exact  taxes? 

5.  What  is  said  respecting  the  court  of  star-chamber  ? 
fi.  What  tax  was  the  most  generally  complained  of? 

7,  8 By  whom  was  the  tax  of  ship-money  opposed?  and  what  were  the  conse- 
quences ? 

3-12.  What  produced  an  insurrection  in  Scotland,  and  afterwards  war? 

13.  How  were  the  Scotch  regarded  by  the  new  parliament? 

15  What  was  the  conduct  ofthe  next  parliament? 

16-18.  Describe  the  particulars  of  the  trial  and  death  cf  the  carl  of  Strafford? 

19.  What  were  the  next  proceedings  of  parliament? 

20.  What  insurrection  look  place  in  Ireland? 

21 . How  was  the  king  treated  by  his  parliament  on  this  occasion  ? 

What  spirit  now  openly  manifested  itself’ 
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SECTION  III. 

“ The  son  and  fattier  loose  mild  nature’s  ties-, 

^ And  by  a brother’s  hand  a brother  dies/’ — Egebton. 

I.  Rtil'wnrki,  <.  securities,  shelter.  4.  Impenoh'ment . s.  public  sccnto lion 

Gan'ons.  s.  Uw.t  mmlo  bv  ecclesiastical  coon-  10.  I»eretnp't«ry,  a.  absolute,  positive. 

IS.  Manifestos.  s.  declarations  in  form,  public 
protestations 

1.  (A.D.  ICO.)  The  leaders  of  opposition  began  their  operations  by 
a resolution  to  attack  episcopacy,  which  was  one  of  the  strongest  bul- 
warks of  the  royal  power. — They  accused  thirteen  bishops  of  high 
treason,  for  enacting  canons  without  the  consent  of  parliament;  and 
endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  the  house  of  peers  to  exclude  all  the 
prelales  from  their  seats  and  voles  in  that  august  assembly.  The 
bishops  saw  the  storm  that  was  gathering  against  them;  and,  proba- 
bly to  avert  its  effects,  they  resolved  to  attend  their  duty  in  the  house 
of  lords  no  longer. 

2.  This  was  a fatal  blow  to  the  royal  interest;  but  it  soon  fell  a 
much  greater  from  the  king’s  own  imprudence.  Charles  had  long  sup- 
pressed his  resentment,  and  only  strove  to  satisfy  the  commons  by 
the  greatness  of  his  concessions;  hut,  finding  that  all  his  compliances 
had  hut  increased  their  demands,  he  could  no  longer  restrain  it. — 

3.  He  gave  orders  to  Herbert,  his  attorney-general,  to  enter  an  accu- 
sation of  high  treason  in  the  house  of  peers  against  lord  Kimholton, 
one  of  Hie  most  popular  men  of  his  party,  together  with  live  common- 
ers; sir  Arthur  Haselrig,  Hollis,  Hampden,  Pym,  and  Strode.  4.  The 
articles  w ere,  that  they  had  traitorously  endeavoured  to  subvert  the 
fundamental  laws  and  government  of  the  kingdom;  to  deprive  the 
king  of  his  regal  power,  and  to  impose  on  his  subjects  an  arbitrary  and 
tyrannical  authority.  Men  had  scarcely  leisure  to  wouder  at  the  pre- 
cipitancy and  imprudence  of  this  impeachment,  when  they  were 
astonished  hy  another  measure,  still  more  rash  and  unsupported. 
5.  The  next  day  the  king  himself  was  seen  to  enter  the  house  of 
commons  alone,  advancing  through  the  hall,  while  all  the  members 
stood  up  to  receive  him.  The  speaker  withdrew  from  the  chair,  and 
the  king  look  possession  of  it.  Having  seated  himself,  and  having, 
looked  round  for  some  lime,  lie  told  llie  house  that  he  was  sorry  for 
the  occasion  that  had  forced  him  thither;  that  he  was  come  in  person 
to  seize  the  members  whom  he  had  accused  of  high  treason,  seeing 
they  would  not  deliver  them  up  to  his  serjeant-at-arms.  He  then  sat 
down  for  some  lime,  to  see  if  the  accused  were  present,  but  they  had 
escaped  a Tew  minutes  before  his  entry. 

C.  Thus  disappointed,  perplexed,  and  not  knowing  on  whom  to  rely, 
lie  next  proceeded,  amidst  the  clamours  of  the  populace,  who  conti- 
nued to  cry  out  “ Privilege!  Privilege!”  to  the  common  council  of  the 
city,  and  made  his  complaints  to  them.  The  common-council  only- 
answered  his  complaints  with  a contemptuous  silence;  and  on  his  re- 
turn, one  of  the  populace,  more  insolent  than  the  rest,  cried  out, 
“To  your  tents,  0 Israel!”  a watch-word  among  the  Jews,  when  they 
intended  lo  abandon  their  princes. 
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7.  Being  returned  to  Windsor,  he  began  to  reflect  on  the  rashness 
of  his  former  proceedings,  and  now,  too  late,  resolved  to  make  some 
atonement.  He,  therefore,  wrole  to  the  parliament,  informing  them 
that  he  desisted  from  his  former  proceedings  against  the  accused 
members-,  and  assured  them  that  upon  all  occasions  he  would  be  as 
careful  of  their  privileges  as  of  his  life  or  his  crown.  Thus  his  former 
violence  had  rendered  him  hateful  to  his  commons,  and  his  present 
submission  now  rendered  him  contemptible. 

S.  The  power  of  appointing  generals  and  levying  armies  was  still  a 
remaining  prerogative  of  the  crown.  The  commons  having,  therefore, 
first  magnified  their  terrors  of  Popery,  which  |ierhaps  they  actually 
dreaded,  they  proceeded  to  petition  that  the  Tower  might  be  put  into 
their  hands,  and  that  Hull,  Portsmouth,  and  the  fleet,  should  be 
intrusted  to  persons  of  their  choosing.  These  were  requests,  the  com- 
plying with  which  levelled  all  that  remained  of  the  ancient  constitu- 
tion: however,  such  was  the  necessity  of  the  times,  that  they  were  at 
tirst  contested,  and  then  granted.  9.  At  last,  every  compliance  only 
increased  the  avidity  of  making  fresh  demands:  the  commons  desired 
to  have  a militia,  raised  and  governed  by  such  officers  and  command- 
ers as  they  should  nominate,  under  pretext  of  securing  them  from 
the  Irish  Papists,  of  whom  they  professed  to  be  in  great  apprehen- 
sions. 

to.  It  was  here  that  Charles  first  ventured  to  pul  a slop  to  these 
concessions,  and  being  urged  to  give  up  the  command  of  the  army  for 
an  appointed  lime,  he  was  so  exasperated,  that  he  exclaimed,  “ No, 
not  for  an  hour.” — This  peremptory  refusal  broke  off  all  further  treaty; 
and  both  sides  were  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  arms. 

11.  No  period  since  England  began  could  show  so  many  instances  of 
• ourage,  abilities,  and  virtue,  as  Die  present  fatal  opposition  called 
forth  into  exertion.  A.D.  IC42. — Now  was  the  lime  when  talents  of 
all  kinds,  unchecked  by  authority,  were  called  from  the  lower  ranks 
of  life,  to  dispute  for  power  and  pre-eminence. 

12.  Manifestos  on  the  one  side  and  llie  other  were  now  dispersed 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom;  and  Hie  people  were  universally- 
divided  between  two  factions,  distinguished  by  the  names  of  Cavaliers 
and  Roundheads.  The  king's  forces  appeared  in  a very  low  condition; 
besides  the  trained  bands  of  the  country,  raised  by  sir  John  Dighy, 
the  sheriff,  he  had  not  got  together  three  hundred  infantry.  1 3.  His 
ravalry,  which  composed  his  chief  strength,  exceeded  not  eight 
hundred,  and  were  very  ill  provided  with  arms.  However,  he  was 
soon  gradually  reinforced  from  all  quarters:  but  not  being  then  in  a 
condition  to  face  his  enemies,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  retire  by  slow 
inarch  lo  Derby,  and  lltence  to  Shrewsbury,  in  order  lo  countenance 
Hie  levies  which  his  friends  were  making  in  those  quarters. 

14.  In  the  mean  time  the  parliament  was  not  remiss  in  preparations 
on  their  side.  They  had  a magazine  of  arms  at  Hull,  and  sir  John 
Holliain  was  appointed  governor  of  the  place  by  government.  The 
forces,  also,  which  had  been  every  where  raised  on  pretence  of  the 
service  of  Ireland,  were  now  more  openly  enlisted  by  the  parliament 
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Tor  iTieir  nu  n purposes,  and  tlie  command  given  lo  Die  carl  of  Essex, 
a holt)  man,  who  rallier  desired  lo  see  monarchy  abridged  than  totally 
destroyed  : and  in  London  no  less  than  four  thousand  men  were  en- 
listed in  one  day. 

1 6.  Edge-Mill  was  the  first  place  where  the  two  armies  were  pul  in 
array  against  each  other,  and  the  country  drenched  in  civil  slaughter. 
It  was  a dreadful  sight  to  sec  above  thirty  thousand  of  the  bravest 
men  in  the  world,  instead  of  employing  their  courage  abroad,  turning 
it  against  each  other,  while  the  dearest  friends  and  nearest  kinsmen 
embraced  opposite  sides-,  and  prepared  to  bury  their  private  regards 
in  factious  haired.  After  an  engagement  of  some  hours,  animosity 
seemed  to  he  wearied  out,  and  both  sides  separated  with  equal  loss. 
Five  Ihousand  men  are  said  to  have  been  found  dead  on  the  field  of 
battle. 

Questions  for  Examination. 

1 . Wlml  was  tlio  firs',  act  uf  die  leaders  of  die  opposition  ? 

Ry  wlial  means  did  die  bishops  avert  the  impending  storm  ? 

2,  3.  What  was  the  king’s  coaduct  on  this  occasion? 

4.  Wlial  wore  the  articles  of  impeachment? 

5.  How  did  the  king  conduct  himself  when  he  went  to  the  house  of  commons  ’ 

0.  How  did  the  common-council  afterwards  receive  him? 

7.  What  were  the  consequences  of  his  rashness? 

8,  9.  Wlial  were  the  next  demands  of  the  commons? 

to.  On  what  occasion  did  the  king  stop  all  further  concessions  ? 

What  was  the  result? 

12.  By  what  names  were  the  contending  parties  distinguished  ? 

13.  In  what  situation  were  the  king’s  forces? 

■ 4.  What  preparations  did  the  parliament  make? 

15.  Where  did  the  afmies  first  meet? 

What  was  die  issue  of  the  battle  ? 

SECTION  IV. 

To  lice  with  Fr.EF.DOM,  or  to  die  with  Famf..” — Hat. 

i.  (!ampAtgn',  s.  the  lime  for  which  an  army  9.  Prnru’fn'd.  part,  a *et!*»on«  of  parliament 
keep*  the  field,  without  entering  inio  Withheld  t<»  a distant  lime, 

quarters. 

I.  (A.D.  1G43.)  It  would  be  tedious,  and  no  way  instructive,  lo  enter 
in  the  marchings  and  counter-marchings  of  these  undisciplined  and 
ill-conducted  armies;  war  was  a new  trade  lo  Ihe  English,  as  they 
had  not  seen  a hostile  engagement  in  the  island  for  nearly  a century 
before.  The  queen  came  lo  reinforce  the  royal  party ; she  had  brought 
soldiers  and  ammunition  from  Holland,  and  immediately  departed  to 
furnish  more.  2.  But  the  parliament,  aware  of  its  own  consequence 
and  strength,  was  no  way  discouraged.  The  demands  of  the  parlia- 
mentary leaders  seemed  to  increase  in  proportion  lo  their  losses: and 
as  they  were  repressed  in  the  field,  they  grew  more  haughty  in  the 
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cabinet.  Such  governors  as  gave  up  their  forlresses  to  the  king  were 
attainted  or  high  treason.  3.  It  was  in  vain  for  the  king  to  send  pro- 
posals after  any  success ; this  only  raised  their  pride  and  their  ani- 
mosity. But  though  this  desire  in  the  king  to  make  peace  with  his 
subjects  was  the  highest  encomium  on  his  humanity,  yet  his  long 
negotiations,  one  of  which  was  carried  on  at  Oxford,  were  faulty  as 
a warrior/  He  wasted  that  time  in  altercation  and  treaty,  which  he 
should  have  employed  in  vigorous  exertions  in  the  field. 

4.  However,  his  first  campaign,  upon  the  whole,  wore  a favourable 
aspect.  One  victory  followed  after  another ; Cornwall  was  reduced  to 
peace-and  obedience;  a victory  was  gained  over  the  parliamentarians 
at  Stralton-Hill,  in  Cornw’all,  another  at  Roundway  Down,  about  two 
miles  from  Devizes ; and  a third  at  Chalgrave  Field.  Bristol  was  be- 
sieged and  taken,  and  Gloucester  was  invested ; the  battle  of  Newbury 
was  favourable  to  the  royal  cause  ; and  great  hopes  of  success  were 
formed  from  an  army  in  the  North,  raised  by  the  marquis  of  New- 
castle. 

6.  In  this  first  campaign,  the  two  bravest  and  greatest  men  of  llieir 
respective  parlies  were  killed ; as  if  it  was  intended,  by  the  kindness 
of  Providence,  that  they  should  be  exempleu  from  seeing  the  miseries 
and  the  slaughter  which  were  shortly  to  ensue;  these  were  John 
Hampden,  and  Lucius  Cary,  lord  Falkland.  The  first  in  a skirmish 
agaiust  prince  Rupert;  the  other  in  the  battle  of  Newbury,  which  fol- 
lowed shortly  after. 

0.  Hampden,  whom  we  have  seen, 
in  the  beginning  of  these  troubles,  re- 
fusing to  pay  the  ship-money,  gained, 
by  his  inflexible  integrity,  the  esteem 
even  of  his  enemies.— To  these  he 
added  affability  in  conversation,  tem- 
per, art,  eloquence  in  debate,  and  a 
penetration  in  council.  7.  Falkland 
was  still  a greater  loss,  and  perhaps  a 
greater  character.  He  added  to  Hamp- 
den's severe  principles  a politeness  and 
elegance  but  then  beginning  to  be 
known  in  England.  He  had  boldly 
Withstood  the  king's  pretensions  while 
he  saw  him  making  a bad  use  of  bis  power;  but,  when  he  perceived 
the  design  of  the  parliament  to  overturn  the  religion  and  the  con- 
stitution of  the  country,  he  changed  his  side,  and  sledfaslly  attached 
himself  to  the  crown.  8.  From  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  his 
natural  cheerfulness  and  vivacity  forsook  him;  he  became  melan- 
choly, sad,  pale,  and  negligent  of  his  person,  and  seemed  to  wish  for 
death.  His  usual  cry  among  his  friends,  after  a deep  silence  and  fre- 
quent sighs,  was,  “ Peace!  Peace !”  He  now  said,  upon  the  morning 
of  the  engagement,  that  he  was  weary  of  the  times,  and  should  leave 
them  before  night.  He  was  shot  by  a musket-ball  in  the  belly  : and 
his  body  was  found  nex)  morning  among  a heap  of  slain.  His  writings, 
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his  eloquence,  his  justice,  and  his  courage,  deserved  a death  of  glory ; 
ami  they  found  it. 

9.  The  king,  that  he  might  make  preparations  during  the  winter  for 
the  ensuing  campaign,  and  to  oppose  the  designs  of  the  Westminster 
-parliament,  called  one  at  Oxford;  and  this  was  the  first  time  that 
England  saw  two  parliaments  silling  at  the  same  lime.  His  house  of 
peers  was  pretty  full;  his  house  ot  commons  consisted  of  about  one 
hundred  and  forty,  which  amounted  to  not  above  half  of  the  other 
house  of  commons.  From  this  shadow  or  a parliament  he  received 
some  supplies,  after  which  it  was  prorogued,  and  never  again  as- 
sembled. 

10.  In  the  mean  time,  the  parliament  were  equally  active  on  their 
side.  They  passed  an  ordinance  commanding  all  the  inhabitants  of 
London  and  its  neighbourhood  to  retrench  a meal  a week,  and  to 
pay  the  value  of  it  for  the  support  of  the  public  cause.  11.  But,  what 
was  more  effectual,  the  Scots,  who  considered  their  claims  as  similar, 
led  a strong  body  to  their  assistance.  They  levied  an  army  of  fourteen 
thousand  men  in  the  East,  under  the  earl  of  Manchester  ; they  had  an 
army  of  ten  thousand  men,  under  Essex;  another,  of  nearly  the  same 
force,  under  sir  William  Waller.  These  were  superior  to  any  force 
the  king  could  bring  into  the  held  : and  were  well  appointed  with 
ammunition,  provisions,  and  pay. 

12.  Hostilities,  which  even  during  the  winter  season  had  never  been 
wholly  discontinued,  were  renewed  in  spring  with  their  usual  fury, 
and  served  to  desolate  the  kingdom,  without  deciding  victory. 
A.D.  ] G44.  Each  county  joined  that  side  to  which  it  was  addicted  from 
motives  of  conviction,  interest,  or  fear,  though  some  observed  a per- 
fect neutrality.  Several  frequently  petitioned  for  peace;  and  all  the 
wise  and  good  were  earnest  in  the  cry.  13.  What  particularly  de- 
serves remark  was  an  attempt  of  the  women  of  London,  who  to  the 
number  of  two  or  three  thousand,  went  in  a body  to  the  house  of 
commons,  earnestly  demanding  a peace— “Give  us  those  traitors,” 
said  they,  “ that  are  against  a peace : give  them  here,  that  we  may 
tear  them  to  pieces.”  The  guards  found  some  difficulty  in  quelling 
this  insurrection,  and  one  or  two  women 
lost  their  lives  in  the  affray. 

14.  The  battle  of  Marslon  Moor  was 
the  beginning  of  the  king’s  misfortunes 
and  disgrace.  The  Scots  and  parliamen- 
tarian army  had  joined,  and  were  be- 
sieging York,  when  prince  Hupert,  joined 
by  the  marquis  of  Newcastle,  determined 
to  raise  the  siege.  Both  armies  drew  up 
on  Marston  Moor,  to  the  number  of  fifty 
thousand,  and  the  victory  seemed  long 
undecided  between  them.  15.  Rupert, 
who  commanded  the  right  wing  of  Hie 
royalists,  was  opposed  by  Oliver  Crom- 
well, wlio  now  first  came  into  notice,  at  the  bead  of  a body  of  troops 
' . 20 
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which  lie  had  laken  care  to  levy  and  discipline.  Cromwell  was  vic- 
torious; he  pushed  his  opponents  off  the  field,  followed  the  vanquish- 
ed, returned  to  a second  engagement,  and  a second  victory;  the 
prince’s  whole  train  of  artillery  was  taken,  and  the  royalists  never 
after  recovered  the  blow. 

16.  William  Laud,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  sent  to  the  Tower 
in  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war.  He  was  now  brought  to  his  trial, 

condemned,  and  exe- 
cuted. And  it  was  a 
melancholy  considera- 
tion .that  in  those  limes 
of  trouble,  the  best 
men  on  either  side 
were  those  who  chief- 
ly suffered. 

>7.  The  death  of  Laud 
was  followed  hy  a to-- 
lal  alteration  of  the  ce- 
remonies of  the  church. 
The  Liturgy  was,  hy  a 
public  aet,  abolished 
the  day  he  died,  as  if. 
he  had  been  the  only 
obstacle  to  its  formal 
removal.  The  church 
of  England  was,  in  all 
respects,  brought  to  a 
conformity  to  the  puri- 
tanical establishment ; 
while  the  cilizens  ol 
London,  and  the  Scots’ 
army,  gave  public 
•KstoM.,.  ^ thanks  for  so  happy  an 

John  Lilburn  In  the  eoilumc  of  t Puritan.  (From  an  nW  f>rint.)  alteration. 


Queilions  for  Examination. 
i.  Who  reinforced  llie  royal  party? 
a.  What  courage  did  the  parliament  display  ? 

■4,  5 In  the  first  campaign,  where  were  the  principal  hattles  fought? 

<*•  Describe  the  character  of  Hampden. 

i?.  Describe  the  character  of  Falkland.  { 

8.  How  was  his  death  occasioned? 

l>.  Where  did  the  king  summon  a parliament?  and  what  were  their  proceedings? 

10.  Wlial  ordinance  was  now  passed? 

1 1 . What  other  measures  were  laken  in  opposition  to  the  king? 
lit.  What  was  the  situation  of  the  kingdom? 

13.  What  earnest  desire  for  |icaoe  did  the  women  of  London  discover? 

H.  is.  Describe  the  particulars  of  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor, 
lfi.  What  was  the  fate  of  archbishop  I, mid  ? 

17  What  followed  his  execution  1 

' ’ i 
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SECTION  V. 

, “ Guile,  violence , and  murder,  seiz’d  on  man ; 

And,  for  milky  streams,  with  blood  the  rivers  ran.”— Thomson. 

R.  Pal'linted,  part,  covered  villi  excuses  I affairs,  hold  that  a congregation  »$  a complete 

10.  Independents,  /.  those  who,  in  religious  | chnrcb,  subject  to  no  superior  authority . 

1.  (A.l).  I G45.)  The  well-disputed  battle,  whieh  decided  the  fate  of 
Charles  was  fought  at  Naseby,  a village  in  Northamptonshire.  The 
main  body  of  the  royal  army  was  commanded  by  lord  Astley  ; prince 
Rupert  led  the  right  wing,  sir  Marmaduke  Langdale  the  left,  and  the 
king  himself  headed  the  body  of  reserve.  2.  On  llie  opposite  side, 
Fairfax  and  Skippon  commanded  the  main  body,  Cromwell  led  on 
the  right  wing,  and  Irelon,  his  son-in-law,  the  left.  Prince  Rupert 
attacked  the  lell  wing  with  his  usual  impetuosity  and  success;  they  were 
broken,  and  pursued  as  far  as  the  village,  but  he  lost  tune  in  at- 
tempting to  make  himself  master  of  their  artillery.  3.  Cromwell,  in 
the  mean  lime,  was  equally  successful  on  his  side,  and  broke  through 
the  enemy’s  horse,  alter  a very  obstinate  resistance.  While  these 
were  thus  engaged,  the  infantry  on  both  sides  maintained  llie  conflict 
with  equal  ardour,  hut  in  spile  of  the  efforts  of  Fairfax  and  Skippon, 
llieir  battalions  began  to  give  way.  At  this  critical  period,  Cromwell 
relumed  with  his  victorious  forces,  and  charged  llie  king’s  infantry 
in  Hank  with  such  vigour,  that  a total  rout  began  to  ensue.  4.  By  this 
lime  prince  Rupert  had  rejoined  the  king,  and  the  small  body  of  re- 
serve : but  his  troops,  though  victorious,  could  not  be  brought  to  a 
second  charge.  The  king,  perceiving  llie  bailie  wholly  lost,  was 
obliged  to  abandon  the  field  to  his  enemies,  who  look  all  his  cannon, 
baggage,  and  about  live  thousand  prisoners. 

6.  The  liallle  of  Naseby  pul  the  parliamentarians  in  possession  of  al- 
most all  the  strong  cities  of  the  kingdom,  Bristol,  Bridgewater,  Chester, 
Sherborn,  and  Bath.  Exeter  was  besieged  and  ail  the  king's  Iroops  in 
the  western  counties  being  entirely  dispersed,  Fairfax  pressed  Ihe 
place,  and  it  surrendered  at  discretion.  The  king,  thus  surrounded, 
harassed  on  every  side,  retreated  to  Oxford,  which  in  ail  conditions  of 
his  fortune  had  held  steady  to  his  cause;  and  there  he  resolved  to 
offer  new  terms  to  his  incensed  pursuers. 

G.  In  the  mean  time  Fairfax  was  approaching  with  a powerful  and 
victorious  army,  and  was  taking  the  proper  measures  for  laying  siege 
to  Oxford,  which  promised  an  easy  surrender.  To  he  laken  captive, 
and  led  in  triumph  by  his  insolent  subjects,  was  what  Charles  justly 
abhorred  : and  every  insult  and  violence  was  to  be  dreaded  from  the 
soldiery  who  had  felt  Ihe  effects  of  his  opposition. 

7.  In  this  desperate  extremity  he  embraced  a measure,  which,  in 
any  other  situation,  might  justly  lie  under  the  imputation  of  impru- 
dence and  indiscretion.  He  look  the  fatal  resolution  of  giving  himself 
up  to  the  Scots  army,  who  bad  never  teslilied  such  implacable  ani- 
mosity against  him ; but  be  soon  found,  that  instead  of  treating  him  as 
a king,  I hey  insulted  him  as  a captive. 
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8.  Tlie  English  parliament  being  informed  of  the  king’s  captivity, 
immediately  enlered  into  a treaty  with  llie  Scots  about  delivering  up 
their  prisoner.  This  was  soon  adjusted.  They  agreed,  that  upon  pay- 
mentof  four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  they  would  deliver  up  theking 
to  his  enemies,  and  this  was  cheerfully  complied  with.  An  action  so 
atrocious  may  be  palliated,  hut  can  never  he  defended ; they  returned 
home  laden  with  plunder,  and  llie  reproaches  of  all  good  men. 

9.  The  civil  war  was  now  over;  the  king  had  absolved  his  followers 
from  their  allegiance,  and  the  parliament  had  now  no  enemy  to  fear, 
except  those  very  troops  by  which  they  had  extended  their  overgrown 
authority.  But,  in  proportion  as  the  terror  of  the  king’s  power  dimi- 
nished, the  divisions  between  the  members  which  composed  the  par- 
liament became  more  apparent.  10.  The  majority  in  the  house  were 
of  the  presbylerian  sect,  who  were  for  having  clergy;  but  the  ma- 
jority of  the  army  were  staunch  independents,  who  admitted  of  no 
clergy,  hut  thought  that  every  man  had  a right  to  instruct  his  fellows. 
At  the  head  of  this  sect  was  Cromwell,  who  secretly  directed  their 
operations,  and  invigorated  all  their  measures. 

it.  Oliver  Cromwell,  whose  talents  now  began  to  appear  in  full 
lustre,  was  the  son  of  a private  gentleman  of  Uunlingdon  : but  being 
Ihe  son  of  a second  brother,  he  inherited  a very  small  paternal  fortune. 
From  accident  or  intrigue,  he  was  chosen  a member  for  the  (own  of 
Cambridge  in  the  long  parliament,  but  lie  seemed  at  first  to  possess 
no  oratorical  ialcnls,  his  person  being  ungraceful,  his  dress  slovenly, 
bis  elocution  homely,  tedious,  obscure,  and  embarrassed.  12.  He 
made  up,  however,  by  zeal  and  perseverance  what  he  wanted  in 
natural  powers;  and  being  endowed  with  unshaken  intrepidity,  much 
dissimulation,  and  a thorough  conviction  of  the  rectitude  of  his  cause, 
he  rose,  through  the  gradations  of  preferment,  to  the  post  of  lieute- 
nant-general under  Fairfax;  but, 
in  reality,  possessing  lire  supreme 
cotpmand  over  the  whole  army. 

13.  The  army  now  began  to  con- 
sider themselves  as  a body  distinct 
from  the  commonwealth;  and  com- 
plained that  they  had  secured  the 
general  lrani|uillity,  while  they 
were  at  llie  same  time  deprived  of 
the  privileges  of  Englishmen.  In 
opposition,  therefore,  to  the  par- 
liament of  Westminster,  a military 
parliament  was  formed,  composed 
of  the  officers  and  common  soldiers 
of  each  regiment.  14.  The  principal  officers  formed  a council  to  re- 
present the  body  of  peers ; Ihe  soldiers  elected  two  men  out  of  eacfi 
company,  to  represent  the  house  of  commons,  and  these  were  called 
the  agitators  of  the  army.  EFOinwell  took  care  to  be  one  of  the  num- 
ber,-and  thus  contrived  an  easy  method  of  secretly  conducting  and 
promoting  the  sedition  of  the  army. 
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15.  The  unhappy  king,  in  the  mean  time,  continued  a prisoner  in 
Holmby  Castle ; and  as  his  countenance  might  add  some  authority  to 
that  side  which  should  obtain  it,  Cromwell,  who  secretly  conducted 
all  the  measures  of  the  army,  while  he  apparently  exclaimed  against 
their  violence,  resolved  to  seize  the  king’s  person.  16.  Accordingly, 
a parly  of  live  hundred  horse  appearing  at  Holmhy  Castle,  under  the 
command  of  one  Joyce,  conducted  the  king  to  the  army,  near  Cam- 
bridge. The  next  day  Cromwell  arrived  among  them,  where  he  was 
received  with  acclamations  of  joy,  and  was  instantly  invested  with  - 
the  supreme  command. 


Quest  ions  for  Examination. 

t.  Where  was  itie  haule  fought  lhai  decided  ihe  fate  of  Charles' 

Who  were  the  leaders  of  the  king’s  army? 

2.  By  whom  was  the  parliamentary  army  conducted? 

4.  What  was  the  issue  of  the  battle? 

5.  What  towns  surrendered  to  the  parliamentarians  after  this  engagement? 
Where  did  the  king  fly  for  refuge? 

7.  On  what  measure  did  he  now  resolve? 

8.  What  atrocious  act  was  committed  towards  the  king? 

10.  What  were  the  parties  which  composed  the  parliament? 
t i . Who  was  Oliver  Cromwell  ? 

12.  To  what  post  in  the  army  did  he  rise? 

M.  In  what  manner  was  a council  formed  for  the  army? 

15.  Where  was  the  place  of  the  king’s  confinement? 

t(i.  By  whose  command  was  he  taken  and  conducted  to  the  army  ? 


Newark  piece. 


“ Besides  money  of  common  species,  various  other  coins  or  tokens,  which  have 
received  the  name  of  Ubsidional  or  siege  pieces  were  issued  on  different  occasions 
by  the  lloyalist*  in  the  course  of  the  war.  Among  these  were  the  pieces  stamped 
at  Newark  in  1643  and  1616.  which  are  in  the  form  nf  a lozenge.” — ( Pictorial 
History  nf  England.) 
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SKCTION  VI. 

“ Though' always  by  prosperity  undone  : 

Yei  in  adversity  this  monarch  shone.” — KcF.inov. 

H.  I ttcronrh'mcni,  iuvaaions,  intrusions.  1 12.  Derrepid,  (or  decrepit.,)  a.  old.  enfeebled 

by  age. 

, t 

l.  (A.D.  1647.)  The  house  of  commons  was  now  divided  into  parties, 
as  usual  : one  part  opposing,  but  the  minority,  with  the  two  speakers 
at  their  head*  encouraging  the  army.  In  such  an  Universal  confusion, 
it  is  not  to  he  expected  that  any  thing  less  than  a separation  of  the 
parties  could  take  place  : and  accordingly  the  two  speakers,  with 
sixty-two  members,  secretly  retired  from  the  house,  ami  threw  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  the  army,  which  was  then  atHunslow- 
healh.  2.  They  were  received  with  shouts  and  acclamations;  their 
integrity  was  extolled;  and  the  whole  body  of  The  soldiery,  a for- 
midable force  of  twenty  thousand  men,  now  moved  forward,  to- 
reinstate  them  in  their  former  seals  and  stations. 

3.  In  the  mean  lime  that  part  of  (lie  house  which  was  left  behind 
resolved  to  act  with  vigour,  and  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  army. 
They  chose  new  speakers,  they  gave  orders  for  enlisting  troops,  they 
ordered  the  trainbands  to  man  the  lines,  and  the  whole  city  boldly 
resolved  to  resist  the  invasion.  But  this  resolution  only  held  while  the 
enemy  was  thought  at  a distance ; for,  when  the  formidable  force  of 
Cromwell  appeared,  all  was  obedience  and  submission;  the  gates 
were  opened  to  the  general,  who  attended  the  speakers  and  the  rest 
of  the  members  peaceably  to  their  habitations.  4.  The  eleven  im- 
peached members  being  accused  as  causers  of  the  tumult,  were  ex- 
pelled, and  most  of  them  retired  to  the  Continent.  Hie  mayor, 
sheriff,  and  three  aldermen,  wpre  sent  to  the  Tower;  several  citizens 
and  officers  of  the  militia  were  committed  to  prison,  and  the  lines 
about  the  city  were  levelled  to  the  ground.  The  command  of  the 
Tower  was  given  to  Fairfax,  the  general;  and  the  parliament  ofTeretf 
him  their  lie  irly  lhanks  for  having  disobeyed  their  commands. 


Ujiiibrook  Cattle. 
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6.  H now  only  remained  to  dispose  of  the  king,  who  had  been  sent 
by  the  army  a prisoner  to  Hampton  Court;  from  whence  he  attempted 

- to  escape,  but  was  once  more  made  prisoner  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
confined  in  Carisbrook  Castle. 

0.  While  the  king  continued  in  Ibis  forlorn  situation,  the  parlia- 
ment, new  modelled  as  it  was  by  the  army,  was  every  day  growing 
more  feeble  and  factious.  He  still,  therefore,  continued  to  negotiate 
with  the  parliament  for  settling  the  unspeakable  calamities  of  the 
kingdom.  The  parliament  saw  no  other  method  of  destroying  the 
military  power  than  to  depress  it  by  the  kingly;  and  frequent  pro- 
posals for  an  accommodation  passed  between  the  caplive  king  and 
the  commons. 

7,  But  it  was  now  loo  late;  their  power  was  soon  totally  to  expire; 
for  the  rebellious  army,  crowned  with  success,  was  returned  from 
the  destruction  of  their  enemies ; and  sensible  of  their  own  power, 
witli  furious  remonstrances  began  to  demand  vengeance  on  their 
king.  At  the  same  lime  they  advanced  to  Windsor;  and  sending  an 
officer  to  the  isle  of  Wight  to  seize  the  king’s  person  they  conveyed 
him  lo  Hurst  Castle,  in  Hampshire,  on  the  opposite  coast.  8.  The 
commons,  however,  though  destitute  of  all  hopes  of  prevailing, 
had  still  courage  lo  resist,  and  attempted,  in  the  face  or  the  whole 
army,  to  close  their  treaty  with  the  king.  But  the  next  day  colonel 
Pride,  at  the  head  of  two  regiments  blockaded  the  house,  seized  in 
the  passage  forty-one  members  of  the  presbyterian  parly,  and  sent 
them  lo  a low  room  belonging  lo  the  house,  that  passed  by  the  de- 
nomination of  hell.  0.  About  a hundred  and  sixty  members  more 
were  excluded ; and  none  were  allowed  lo  enter  but  the  most 
furious  and  determined  of  the  independents,  in  all  not  exceeding 
sixty.  This  atrocious  invasion  of  the  parliamentary  rights  commonly 
passed  hy  the  name  of  Pride’s  Purge,  and  the  remaining  members 
were  called  the  Rump.  These  soon  voted  that  the  transactions  of  the 
bouse  a few  days  before  were  entirely  illegal,  and  that  their  general’s 
conduct  was  just  and  necessary. 

10.  A committee  was  appointed  to  bring  in  a charge  against  the  king; 
and  a vote  passed,  declaring  it  treason  in  a king  to  levy  war  against 
his  parliament.  A high  court  of  justice  was  accordingly  appointed,  to  , 
try  his  majesty  for  this  new-invented  treason. 

11.  Colonel  Harrison,  the  son  of  a butcher,  was  commanded  to  con- 
duct the  king  from  Hurst  Casile  to  Windsor,  and  from  thence  to  Lon- 
don. His  afflicted  subjects,  who  ran  lo  have  a sight  of  their  sovereign, 
were  greatly  affected  at  the  change  that  appeared  in  his  face  and 
person.  He  had  allowed  his  beard  to  grow ; his  hair  was  become 
venerably  grey,  rather  by  the  pressure  of  anxiety  than  the  hand  ol 
Time;  while  his  apparel  bore  the  marks  of  misfortune  and  decay. 

12.  Thus  he  stood  a solitary  figure  of  majesty  in  distress,  which  even 
his  adversaries  could  not  behold  without  reverence  and  compassion. 

He  had  been  long  attended  only  by  an  old  drerepid  servant,  whose 
name  was  sir  Philip  Warwick,  who  could  only  deplore  his  master’s 
fate,  without  being  able  to  revenge  his  cause  13.  All  the  exterior 
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symbols  of  sovereignty  were  now  withdrawn ; and  bis  new  attendants 
had  orders  to  serve  him  without  dteremony.  The  duke  of  Hamilton, 
who  was  reserved  lor  the  same  punishment  with  his  master,  having 
leave  to  take  a last  farewell  as  he  departed  from  Windsor,  threw 
himself  at  the  king’s  feel,  crying  out,  “My  dear  master!”  14.  The 
unhappy  monarch  raised  him  up,  and,  embracing  him  tenderly,  re- 
plied, while  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks,  “1  have  indeed  been  a dear 
master  to  you.”  These  were  severe  distresses;  however,  he  could  not 
he  persuaded  that  his  adversaries  would  bring  him  to  a formal  trial; 
but  he  every  moment  expected  to  be  dispatched  by  private  assassi- 
nation. 

15.  From  the  sixth  to  the  twentieth  of  January  was  spent  in  making 
preparations  for  this  extraordinary  trial.  The  court  of  justice  con- 
sisted of  a hundred  and  thirty-three  persons,  named  by  the  commons ; 
hut  of  these  never  above  seventy  sat  upon  the  trial.  The  members 
were  chiefly  composed  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  army,  most  of 

.them  of  very  mean  birth,  together  with  some  of  the  lower  house, 
and  a few  citizens  of  London.  Bradshaw,  a lawyer,  was  chosen  pre- 
sident; Coke  was  appointed  solicitor  for  the  people  of  England ; Do- 
rislaus,  Steele,  and  Aske,  were  named  assistants.  The  court  sat  in 
Westminster-hall. 

16.  The  king  was  now  conducted  from  Windsor  to  St.  Jame’s,  and 
the  next  day  was  brought  before  the  high  court  to  take  his  trial. 
When  he  was  brought  forward,  he  was  conducted  by  the  mace- 
bearer  to  a chair  placed  within  the  bar.  Though  long  detained  a 
prisoner,  and  now  produced  as  a criminal,  he  still  sustained  the 
dignity  of  a king;  lie  surveyed  the  members  of  the  court  with  a stern 
and  haughty  air;  and  without  moving  his  hat,  sat  down,  while  the 
members  also  were  covered.  17.  His  charge  was  then  read  by  the 
solicitor,  accusing  him  of  having  been  the  cause  of  all  the  bloodshed 
which  followed  since  the  commencement  of  the  war  : at  that  part  of 
the  charge  he  could  not  suppress  a smile  of  contempt  and  indignation. 
After  his  charge  was  finished,  Bradshaw  directed  his  discourse  to  the 
king,  and  told  him  that  the  court  expected  his  answer. 


Ques'tidm  for  Examination.  < 

i What  measures  were  pursued  by  the  majority  of  the  house  of  commons.’ 

•2.  How  were  they  received  by  the  army  ? 

3.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  remaining  members  ’ 

1.  To  whom  was  the  command  of  the  Tower  given  ? 

5.  Did  not  the  king  escape  from  his  place  of  confinement ' 

Where  was  he  taken  ? 

6.  Did  he  continue  to  negotiate  with  the  parliament? 

,7 . 9 . Describe  the  conduct  of  the  army  on  this  occasion. 

11,  IfJ.  What  was  now  the  appearance  of  the  king  ? 
l3.  What  passed  between  him  and  the  duke  of  Hamilton 

15.  How  many  persons  sat  on  the  king’s  trial? 

16.  Who  were  the  chief? 

17.  What  was  his  behaviour  on  his  trial?  . , 

What  was  the  charge  alleged  against  him? 
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Counsellor*  for  the  Com- 


A.  The  Kin;. 

B.  The  Lord  President  Bradshaw. 

C John  Lisle. 
t>.  William  Say, 

F.  Andrew  Broughton, 

F.  John  Phelps, 

The  description  «.f  the  original  plate  ends  with  these  word*  : The.  pop  emit  of  this  mock  tribunal 
14  thus  represented  to  rour  new  by  an  ere-aNtl-ear  witness  of  u'hat  he  taw  anti  heard  there.  , 


Bradshaw's  Assistants. 


Clerks  «>f  i lie  Court. 


G.  Oliver  CromwelL  { The  armi  of  the  c«m- 
II.  Henry  Marten.  ) monwealth  over  them 
I.  Coke. 

K.  Dorislaus.  , ... 

_ , 1 monwealth. 

L.  Aske.  1 
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SECTION  VII. 

**  Nor  agonies,  nor  livid  death,  disgrace 
The  sacred  features  of  the  monarch’s  face; 

In  the  cold  visage,  mournfully  serene. 

The  same  indignant  majesty  is  seen.”— Rowe’s  l.l'CAX. 

a llel'eratod,  fiart  cummisBianed.  appointed.  | 16.  George,  t a figure  of  St  George  on  horse- 
V.  Jurisdit'tiou,  j authority,  power.  , I b tek.  worn  by  the  Knights  of  the  Garter. 

4.  (A.D.  i(»4!).)  The  kin};,  with  great  temper,  entered  upon  his 
defence,  by  denying  the  authority  of  the  court.  He  represented,  that 
having  been  engaged  in  a treaty  with  his  two  houses  of  parliament 
and  having  finished  almost  every  article,  he  expected  a different 
treatment  from  that  which  he  now  received.  He  perceived,  he  said, 
no  appearance  of  an  upper  house,  which  was  necessary  to  constitute 
a just  tribunal.  2.  That  he  was  himself  the  king  and  the  fountain  of  ' 
law,  and  consequently,  could  not  be  tried  by  laws  to  which  he  had 
never  given  his  assent;  that  having  been  intrusted  with  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  he  would  not  now  betray  them,  by  recognising  a power 
founded  in  usurpation;  that  he  was  willing,  before  a proper  tribunal, 
to  enter  into  the  particulars  of  his  defence;  but  that  before  them  he 
must  decline  any  apology  or  plea  of  innocence,  lest  he  should  be 
considered  as  the  betrayer  of,  and  not  a martyr  for,  the  constitution. 

3.  Bradshaw,  in  order  to  support  the  authority  of  the  court,  insisted 
that  they  had  received  their  power  from  the  people,  the  source  of  alt 
right,  lie  pressed  the  prisoner  not  to  decline  the  authority  of  the 
court,  which  was  delegated  by  the  commons  of  England ; and  he  in- 
terrupted and  over-ruled  the  king  in  his  attempts  to  reply. 

4.  In  this  manner  the  king  was  three  limes  produced  before  the 
court,  and  as  often  he  persisted  in  declining  its  jurisdiction . The 
fourth  and  last  time  he  was  brought  before  this  self-created  tribunal, 
as  he  was  proceeding  thither,  he  was  insulted  by  the  soldiers  and  the 
mob,  who  exclaimed,  “ Justice!  Justice!  Execution!  Execution!” 
bulhe  continued  undaunted.  His  judges,  having  now  examinedsome 
witnesses,  by  whom  it  was  proved  that  the  king  had  appeared  in  arms 
against  the  forces  commissioned  by  parliament,  pronounced  sentence 
against  him. 

b.  The  conduct  of  the  king,  under  all  these  instances  of  low-bred 
malice,  was  great,  iirm,  and  equal : in  going  through  the  hall,  the 
soldiers  and  rabble  were  again  instigated  to  cry  out,  “ Justice  and 
Execution ! ’ They  reviled  him  with  the  most  biller  reproaches 
Among  other  insults,  one  miscreant  presumed  to  spit  in  the  face  of 
his  sovereign.  He  patiently  bore  their  insolence.  “ Poor  souls,”  cried 
he,  “ they  would  treat  their  generals  in  the  same  manner  for  sixpence.” 

0.  Those  oT  the  populace  who  still  retained  the  feelings  of  humanity, 
expressed  their  sorrow  in  sighs  and  tears.  A soldier,  more  compas- 
sionate than  the  rest,  could  not  help  imploring  a blessing  upon  his 
royal  head.  An  officer,  overhearing  him,  struck  the  honest  sentinel 
to  the  ground,  before  the  king,  who  could  not  help  saying  that  the 
punishment  exceeded  the  offence. 
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7.  After  returning  from  this  solemn  mockery  of  justice,  the  unhappy 
monarch  petitioned  the  house  for  permission  to  see  his  children,  amt 
desired  the  attendance  of  Dr.  Juxon,  bishop  of  London,  to  assist  in 
his  private  devotions.  Both  requests  were  immediately  granted  : and 
thre*days  were  allowed  to  prepare  for  the  execution  of  the  sentence. 
This  interval  was  spent  by  Charles  in  the  exercises  of  devotion,  and 
in  administering  consolation  to  his  unhappy  family.  8.  During  the 
progress  of  the  trial,  the  French  and  Dutch  ambassadors  vainly  in- 
terceded in  his  behalf;  and  the  Scots,  who  had  set  the  lirst  example 
of  resistance  to  his  authority,  now  remonstrated  against  the  violence 
offered  to  his  person  and  dignity.  9.  After  his  condemnation,  the 
queen  and  the  tnince  of  Wales  wrote  the  most  pathetic  letters  to  the 
parliament;  hut  nothing  could  divert  the  stern  regicides  from  their 
atrocious  design. 

10.  The  king  was  confined  in  the  palace  of  St.  James's,  hut  the  place 
selected  for  erecting  the  scaffold  was  the  street  before  the  palace  ol 
Whitehall.  II.  On  the  morning  of  the  execution  he  rose  early;  and 
having  spent  some  lime  in  private  devotion,  received  the  sacrament 
from  the  hands  of  bishop  Juxon;  he  was  then  conducted  on  foot 
through  t|ie  park  to  Whitehall,  and  partook  of  some  slight  refresh- 
ment; after  a brief  delay  he  advanced  to  tiie  place  of  execution, 
attended  still  by  his  friend  and  servant  Dr.  Juxon,  who  used  every 
exertion  to  soothe  the  last  moments  of  his  unfortunate  master.  12-  The 
scaffold,  which  was  covered  with  black,  was  guarded  by  a regiment 
of  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  colonel  Tomlinson,  and  under  it 
were  to  be  seen  a block,  the  axe,  and  two  executioners  in  masks. 
The  people,  in  immense  crowds,  stood  at  a great  distance,  in  dreadful 
expectation  of  the  event.  The  king  surveyed  all  these  solemn  prepa- 
rations with  calm  composure;  and  as  lie  could  not  expect  to  be  heard 
by  the  people  at  a distance,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  few  persons 
who  stood  around  him.  13.  He  there  justified  his  own  innocence  in 
the  late  fatal  war;  and  observed,  that  he  had  not  taken  arms  till  after 
the  parliament  had  shown  him  the  example.  That  he  had  no  other 
object  in  his  warlike  preparations  than  to  preserve  that  authority  en- 
tire, which  had  been  transmitted  to  him  by  his  ancestors;  hut,  though 
innocent  towards  his  people,  he  acknowledged  the  equity  of  his  execu- 
tion in  the  eyes  of  his  Maker.  14.  He  owned  that  he  was  justly  punished 
for  having  consented  to  the  execution  of  an  unjust  sentence  upon  the 
earl  of  Strafford.  He  forgave  all  his  enemies;  exhorted  the  people 
10  return  to  their  obedience,  and  acknowledge  his  son  as  his  succes- 
sor ; and  signified  his  attachment  to  the  prolestanl  religion,  as  professed 
in  the  church  of  England.— So  strong  was  the  impression  his  dying 
words  made  upon  the  few  who  could  hear  him,  that  colonel  Tomlinson 
himself,  to  whose  care  lie  had  been  committed,  acknowledged  himself 
a convert, 

15.  While  he  was  preparing  himself  for  the  block,  bishop  Juxon 
called  out  to  him,  “There  is.  Sir,  hut  one  stage  more,  which,  though 
turbulent  and  troublesome,  is  yet  a very  short  one.— It  will  soon 
carry  you  a great  way.  —It  will  carry  you  front  earth  to  heaven,  and 
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there  you  shall  find,  to  your  great  joy,  the  prize  to  which  you  hasten, 
a crown  of  glory.”  16.  “ 1 go,”  replied  the  king,  “ from  a corruptible 
to  an  incorruptible  crown,  where  no  disturbance  can  have  place.’ 

••  You  exchange,”  replied  the  bishop,  “ a temporal  for  an  eternal 
crown;  a good  exchange!”  Charles,  having  taken  off  his  cloak* de- 
livered his  George  to  the  prelate,  pronouncing  the  word,  “Remem- 
berThen  he  laid  his  neck  on  the  block,  and  stretching  out  his 
hands  as  a signal,  one  of  the  executioners  severed  his  head  from  his 
body  at  a blow;  while  the  other,  holding  it  up,  exclaimed,  “This  is 
the  head  of  a traitor!”  n.  The  spectators  testified  their  horror  of  the 
sad  spectacle  in  sighs,  tears,  and  lamentations ; the  tide  of  their  duty 
and  affection  began  to  return  ; and  .each  blamed  himself  either  with 
active  disloyalty  to  his  king,  or  a passive  compliance  with  his 
destroyers.  • - 

18.  Charles  was  executed  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  twenty-fourth  of  his  reign.  He  was  of  a middle  stature,  robust, 
and  well  proportioned,  llis  visage  was  pleasing,  but  melancholy;  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  continued  troubles  in  which  he  was  involved 
might  have  made  that  impression  on  his  countenance.  As  for  his 
character,  the  reader  will  deduce  it,  with  more  precision  and  satisfac- 
tion to  himself,  from  the  detail  of  his  conducl.lhan  from  any  summary 
given  of  it  by  the  historian.  , 


Question!  for  Examination, 


I,  2.  What  did  die  king  urge  in  his  defence? 

3.  What  was  the  answer  of  Bradshaw  ? 

4.  What  treatment  did  he  receive  from  die  soldiers  ? 

5.  With  whal  patience  did  he  bear  their  reproaches ? and  what  was  his  remark  ? 
T,  S.  v.  What  followed  the  king’s  condemnation’ 

jo.  Wliul  spot  was  chosen  as  the  place  of  the  king’s  execution  ? 
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12.  What  preparations  were  made  for  his  execution  1 

13,  14.  What  did  he  say  in  his  address  to  the  people’ 

15,  16.  What  conversation  passed  between  the  king  and  bishou  Juxur..’ 

17.  What  effect  had  his  execution  on  the  minds  of  the  people? 

18.  How  long  did  Charles  reign? 


CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 
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Popes. 

A.D. 

Urban  VIII 1623 

Innocent  X 1644 

Emperors  of  German y. 

Ferdinand  II.. I6i9 

Ferdinand  III 1637 

Emperors  of  the  Turlcs. 
Aniuralh  IV......  . 1623 


A.D. 

Ibrahim 1640 

Mahomet  IV 1649 

Kings  of  France. 

I.ouis  XIII.. 1610 

l.ouis  XIV. 1643 

King  of  Spain  and 
Portugal. 

Philip  IV 1621 


Portugal  alone. 

A.D. 

John  IV  1 1640 

Kings  of  Denmark. 

Christian  IV 1588 

Frederic  III 1648 

King  and  gueenof  Sweden. 

Gustavos  II 1 6 1 1 

Christina 1633 


EMINENT  PERSONS. 

Archbishop  Laud  (1573),  executed  for  high  treason  (1645);  Earl  of  Strafford 
(I593-16H);  John  Hampden  (1594-1643);  Lucius  Cary,  lord  Falkland;  Harry  Cary, 
lord  Falkland  (1610-1644);  II.  Montague,  earl  of  Manchester;  R.  tireville,  lord 
Brooke;  Lord-keeper  Littleton;  Arthur,  lord  Capel  (1649);  Lord  Edward  Herbert, 
of  Cherbury  (1581-1648);  G.  Stanley,  earl  of  Derby;  J.  Digby,  earl  of  Bristol  (1580- 
l653)*Ulicke  de  Burgh,  marquis  of  Clanricarde,  and  earl  of  St.  Alban's  ( 1657); 
Henry  Carey,  earl  of  Monmouth  ; Mildnay  Fane,  earl  of  Westmoreland ; E.  Somerset, 
marquis  of  Worcester;  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  (1599-1658);  parliamentary  generals ; 
Felton;  Princes  Rupert  and  Maurice,  sons  of  the  Elector  Palatine;  Isaac  Walton 
(1593-1683). 

In  this  reign  the  first  Post-office  was  established  in  England,  a post  being 
appointed  in  1635  to  carry  letters  once  a week  between  London  and  Edinburgh. 


* The  Portuguese  shook  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  elected  John,  duke  of  Bra- 
ganza,  their  king. 
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JntcrrrQnum  auft  Commcmwfalth. 
OLIVER  CROMWELL, 

, I’liOTECTOIl. 


T1IE  COMMON  WEALTH. 

SECTION  1. 

“ Though  cunning,  hold  ; and  though  intrepid,  sage.” — Egerton. 

11.  L*n»n»m'iljr . .».  agreement  »n  design  or  opi-  J.  13.  Subordination.  s llte  Mule  of  being  inferior 
nion,  being  of  one  timid.  I to  another 

( Finan'res,  4.  revenues,  incomes. 


1.  (A.D.  1G4D.'  Cromwell,  who  had  secretly  solicited  and  contrived 
the  king’s  death,  now  began  to  feel  wishes  to  which  he  had  been 
hitherto  a stranger.  His  prospects  widening  as  he  rose,  his  first  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  were  all  lost  in  the  unbounded  stretch  of  power  that 
lay  before  him. 

2.  Having  been  appointed  to  command  the  army  in  Ireland,  lie 
prosecuted  the  war  in  that  kingdom  with  his  usual  success.  He  had 
to  combat  against  the  royalists,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Ormond, 
and  the  native  Irish,  led  on  by  O’Neal,  But  such  ill-connected  and 
barbarous  troops  could  give  very  little  opposition  to  Cromwell’s  more 
numerous  forces,  conducted  by  such  a general,  and  emboldened  by 
tong  success.  He  soon  overran  the  whole  country  : and,  after  some 
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time,  all  the  towns  revolted  in  Iris  favour,  and  opened  their  gales  at 
his  approach.  3.  But,  in  these  conquests,  as  in  all  the  rest  of  his  ac- 
tions, there  appeared  a hrulal  ferocity,  that  would  tarnish  the  most 
heroic  valour.  In  order  to  intimidate  the  natives  from  defending  their 
towns,  he,  with  a barbarous  policy,  put  every  garrison,  that  made 
any  resistance,  to  the  Sword. 

4.  After  his  return  to  England,  upon  taking  his  seal,  he  received  the 
thanks  of  the  house,  by  the  mouth  of  the  speaker,  for  the  services  he 
had  done  the  commonwealth  in  Ireland.  They  then  proceeded  to  de-  > 
liberate  upon  choosing  a general  for  conducting  the  war  in  Scotland, 
where  they  had  espoused  the  royal  cause,  and  placed  young  Charles, 
the  son  of  their  late  monarch,  on  the  throne.  Fairfax  refusing  this 
command  upon  principle,  as  he  had  all  along  declined  opposing  the 
Presbyterians,  the  command  necessarily  devolved  upon  Cromwell, 
who  boldly  set  forward  for  Scotland,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
sixteen  thousand  men. 

!u  The  Scots,  in  the  mean  lime,  who  had  invited  over  their  wretched 
king  to  he  a prisoner,  not  a ruler  among  them,  prepared  to  meet  the 
invasion.  A.b.  IG60.  A battle  ensued,  in  which  they,  though  double 
Ihe  number  of  the  English,  were  soon  put  to  flight,  and  pursued  with 
great  slaughter,  while  Cromwell  did  not  lose  above  forty  men  in  all. 

G.  In  Ibis  terrible  exigence  young  Charles  embraced  a resolution 
worthy  of  a prince  who  was  willing  to  hazard  all  forempire.  Observing 
that  the  way  was  open  to  England,  he  resolved  immediately  to  march 
into  that  country,  where  he  expected  to  he  reinforced  by  all  the 
royalists  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom. 

7.  But  he  soon  found  himself  disappointed  in  the  expectation  of 
increasing  his  army.  The  Scots,  terrified  at  the  prospect  of  so  hazard- 
ous an  enterprise,  fell  from  him  in  great  numbers.  The  English, 
affrighted  at  the  name  of  his  opponent,  dreaded  to  join  him;  but  his 
mortifications  were  still  more  increased  as  he  arrived  at  Worcester, 
when  informed  that  Cromwell  was  marching  with  hasty  strides  from 
Scotland,  with  an  army  increased  to  forty  thousand  men.  8.  The  news 
had  scarcely  arrived,  when  that  active  general  himself  appeared;  and, 
falling  upon  the  town  on  all  sides,  broke  in  upon  the  disordered 
royalists.  The  streets  were  strewed  with  slaughter ; the  whole  Scots 
army  were  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners;  and  the  king  himself, 
having  given  many  proofs  of  personal  valour,  was  obliged  to  fly. 

9.  Imagination  can  scarcely  conceive  adventures  more  romantic  or 
distress  more  severe,  than  those  which  attended  tlie  young  king’s 
flighL  from  the  scene  of  slaughter.  After  various  escapes,  and  one-and- 
forly  day’s  concealment,  he  landed  safely  at  Fcscamp,  in  Normandy; 
no  less  than  forty  men  and  women  having,  at  different  times,  been 
privy  to  his  escape '. 

' The  particulars  of  Charles’s  escape,  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  arc  truly  in- 
teresting. He  left  the  fatal  scene  of  action,  accompanied  by  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, the  earls  of  Uerby  and  l^tuderdalc,  the  lords  Talbot,  Wilmol,  and  fifty 
horse,  and,  without  halting,  arrived  at  White-ladies,  twenty-live  miles  from  Wor- 
cester, at  live  o’clock  in  the  morning.  There  lie  thought  it  best  for  his  safety  to 
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by  the  neighbourhood  with  great  veneration.  Thi  i re  lie  passed  with  imminent 
danger  from  one  cottage  to  another,  feeling  all  the  varieties  of  famine,  fatigue, 
and  pain,  till  he  reached  the  house  of  Mr.  bane,  a gentleman  of  good  reputation 
and  fortune  in  Staffordshire.  In  this  station  the  king  remained  many  days  in  quiet 
and  security.  Thence  he  went  to  one  of  Mr.  bane’s  relations,  within  five  miles  of 
Bristol,  where  he  intended  to  embark;  but  finding  that  no  ship  was  to  sail  fora 
month  from  that  place,  he  was  obliged  to  go  elsewhere  for  a passage,  and  escaped, 
by  a few  minutes,  being  discovered  and  arrested  at  l.yme.  Charles  passed  through 
many  other  adventures,  assumed  different  disguises,  in  every  step  was  exposed 
to  imminent  dangers,  and  received  daily  proofs  of  uncorrupted  fidelity.  A little 
hark  was  at  last  found  at  Brighlhelmstoric,  in  Sussex,  (at  that  time  a small 
fishing  town  bill  now  a place  of  considerable  magnitude  and  opulence,)  where 
bis  majesty  embarked,  and  safely  arrived  at  Fescamp,  in  Normandy,  Octolicr  22d. 

The  above  engraving  tepresciits  the  house  at  Boscobel  in  the  distance,  and,  in 
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V io.  In  the  mean  time,  Cromwell,  crowned  with  success,  returned  in 
triumph  to  London,  where  he  was  met  by  Ihe  speaker  of  the  house, 
accompanied  by  the  mayor  of  London,  and  the  magistrates,  in  all  their 
formalities.  His  first  care  was  to  lake  advantage  of  his  late  success  by 


separate  from  his  companions,  and  without  intrusting  them  with  his  intentions,  lie 
went  to  Boscobel,  a lone  house  in  Staffordshire,  inhabited  by  one  Penderell,  a 
farmer,  whose  fidelity  remained  unshaken,  though  death  was  denounced  against 
all  who  concealed  the  king,  and  a great  reward  promised  to  any  one  who  should 
betray  him.  Penderell,  and  his  four  brothers,  having  clothed  the  king  in  a garb 
like  their  own,  led  him  into  the  neighbouring  wood,  pul  a bill  into  his  hand,  and 
employed  themselves  in  cutting  faggots  with  him.  For  better  concealment  he 
mounted  upon  an  oak,  where  he  sheltered  himself  among  the  branches  and  leaves 
for  twenty-four  hours.  There  he  saw  several  soldiers  passing  by  in  search  of  him. 
This  tree  was  afterwards  called  the  royal  oak,  and  for  many  years  was  regarded 
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depressing  the  Scots,  who  had  so  lately  withstood  the  work  of  the 
Gospel,  as  he  called  it.  11.  An  act  was  passed  for  abolishing  royalty  in  - 
Scotland,  and  annexing  that  kingdom,  as  a conquered  province,  to  the 
English  commonwealth.  It  was  empowered,  however,  to  send  some  ; 
members  to  the  English  parliament.  Judges  were  appointed  to  distribute 
justice ; and  the  people  of  that  country,  now  freed  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
ecclesiastics,  were  not  much  dissatisfied  with  their  present  government. 

The  prudent  conduct  of  Monk,  who 
was  led  by  Cromwell  to  complete 
their  subjugation,  served  much  to 
reconcile  llie  minds  of  the  people, 
harassed  willi  dissensions,  of  which 
they  never  well  understood  the 
cause. 

12.  In  this  manner,  the  English 
parliament,  by  the  means  of  Crom- 
well, spread  their  uncontesled  au- 
thority over  all  the  British  domi- 
nions. Ireland  was  totally  subdued 
hy  Irelon  and  Ludlow.  All  the  set- 
tlements in  America,  that  had  declared  for  the  royal  caus$,  were 
obliged  to  submit:  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Scilly,  and  the  Isle  of  Man, 
were  brought  easily  under  subjection.  Thus  mankind  saw,  with  asto- 
nishment, a parliament  composed  of  sixty  or  seventy  obscure  and  illi- 
terate members  governing  a great  empire  with  unanimity  and  suc- 
cess. 13.  Without  any  acknowledged  subordination,  except  a council 
of  stale,  consisting  of  thirty-eight,  to  whom  all  addresses  were  made, 
they  levied  armies,  maintained  Heels,  and  gave  laws  to  the  neigh- 


llie  front,  tlic  Royal  Oak.  The  following  inscription  was  engraved  in  bronze,  and 
placed  on  the  wall  which  was  rebuilt  in  1787. 


(Juercus  arnica  Jovl. 
Kelicissimam  bane  arborera  . quam  in 
Asylum  Potentis&imi  Regis  Caroli  II. 
Deus  Optiinus  Maximus,  per  quern 
Urges  regnant,  hie  crescere  voluit, 
Tam  in  perpetuam  Rot  t ant  to  Memoriam, 
On  am  in  specimen  firma*  in  Reget  Fidei, 
Muru  cinetam  Poster  is  commcndant 
Basil  ius  ot  Jana 
Fitzherbert. 

Pictatis  nmnumentum  jam 
Yet  us  t ate 

Cot)  ap  sum  p ate rn arum  virtutum  fl  so  redes. 
Et  aelti  in  Principe*  Fidei  jfSmulatores. 

' In  integrum  restituerunC 
Rasiltus  et  Elisa 
Fitzherbert, 

till  cal.  Junii  An.  Hum  Sal. 
MDCCLXXXVII. 


Free  Translation. 

Sacred  to  Jupiter  is  the  Oak. 
This  must  glorious  tree,  which. 
For  the  asylum  of  the 
Most  powerful  King  Charles  II. 
God  the  Greatest  and  the  Best. 
Here  caused  to  flourish, 
Ba-dl^and  Jane 
Fitzherbert 

llaee  surrounded  with  t wall. 
That  It  may  be 
Sacred  to  posterity, 

As  a perpetual  memorial 
Of  so  great  a King. 

And  a proof  of  their 
Fidelity  towards  Monarch* . 
Which  Monument  of  Piety, 
Now  decayed  through  age. 

Is  rebuilt  by 
Basil  and  Elisabeth 

Fitzherbert . (_ 

The  Heirs  of  paternal  virtue 
and  the  emulators  of 
Their  ancestors  in 
Their  fidelity 
Towards  l‘rinc«*s. 

**  4th  June.  17B7. 
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bouring  powers  of  Europe.  K-  The  finances  were  managed  wilhecor 
uomy  and  exactness.  Few  private  persons  became  rich  by  the  plunder 
of  the  public : the  revenues  of  the  crown,  the  lands  or  the  bishops, 
and  a Lax  of  a hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  each  month, 
supplied  the  wants  of  the  government,  and  gave  vigour  to  all  their 
proceedings. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

l . w lut  was  llie  nature  of  Cromwell’s  ambition  ’ 

•i  What  success  attended  him  in  Ireland? 

3.  What  cruelty  tarnished  his  victories? 

4.  Whom  did  the  parliament  appoint  to  the  command  of  the  army  against 

Scotland  ? 

5.  What  was  Cromwell’s  spccess? 

fi.  What  resolution  did  prince  Charles  embrace  ? 

7.  What  news  did  the  prince  receive  at  Worcester  ? 

S.  What  was  llie  result  of  his  undertaking? 

•J.  What  were  his  sufferings?  and  how  did  he  escape? 

10.  What  was  Cromwell’s  Urst  care  alter  his  return  ? 

11.  What  act  was  now  pussed  respecting  Scotland ? 

13-14.  \yiiat  was  the  state  of  the  British  empire  at  this  time  ’ < 


SECTION  II. 

An  evil  soul,  producing  Holy  Writ, 

Is  like  a villain  w ith  a smiling  check  : 

A goodly  apple  rotten  at  die  cure  ” — Siiakspk.mii:, 

l.  (A.1).  1052.)  The  parliament,  having  thus  reduced  llieir  native 
dominions  lo  perfect  obedience,  next  resolved  to  chastise  Ihc  Dutch, 
who  had  given  hat  very  slight  cause  of  complaints.  It  happened  that 
one  doctor  Dorislaus,  who  was  of  Lite  number  of  the  late  king’s  judges, 

being  sent  by  the  parliament  as  their 
envoy  lo  Holland,  was  assassinated 
by  one  of  the  royal  parly,  who  had 
taken  refuge  there.  2.  Some  time 
after,  also,  Mr.  St.  lolin,  appointed 
their  ambassador  lo  that  court,  was 
insulted  by  the  friends  of  llie  prince 
of  Orange.  These  were  thought  mo- 
tives. sulHcienl  lo  induce  the  com- 
monwealth of  England  lo  declare 
war  against  them.  The  parliament’s 
chief  dependence  lay  in  the  activity 
and  courage  of  Blake,  their  admiral ; 
who,  though  lie  had  not  embarked 
in  naval  command  till  talc  in  life,  yel  surpassed  all  that  went  before 
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him  in  courage  and  dexterity.  3.  On  the. otter  side,  the  Dutch  op- 
posed to  him  their  famods  admirals  Van  Tromp  and  De  Ruyter,  to 


Vnii  Tromp. 


I’c  Hujne*. 


f 


whom  they  have  never  since  produced  an  equal.  Many  were  the  enga- 
gements between  these  celebrated  admirals,  and  various  was  Iheir 
success.  Sea-lights,  in  general,  seldom  prove  decisive;  and  the  van 
quished  are  soon  seen  to  make  bead  against  the  victor.  Several  dread- 
ful encounters,  Ihereforc,  rather  served  to  show  the  excellence  ol 
the  admirals,  than  to  determine  their  superiority.  4.  The  Dutch, 
however,  who  fell  many  great  disadvantages  by  the  loss  or  their  trade, 
and  by  the  total  suspension  of  their  fisheries,  were  willing  to  treat 
for  a peace ; hut  the  parliament  gave  them  a very  unfavourable  answer, 
it  was  the  policy  of  that  body  to  keep  their  navy  on  fool  as  long  as 
they  could;  rightly  judging,  that,  while  the  force  of  the  nation  was 
exerting  by  sea,  it  would  diminish  the  power  of  general  Cromwell  by 
land,  which  was  become  very  formidable  to  Ibem. 

5.  This  great  aspirer,  however,  quickly  perceived  Iheir  designs;  and, 
from  the  first,  saw  that  they  dreaded  bis  growing  power,  and  wished 
its  diminution.  All  his  measures  were  conducted  with  a bold  intre- 
pidity that  marked  his  character,  and  he  now  saw  that  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary lo  wear  the  mask  of  subordination  any  longer.  Secure,  there- 
fore, in  the  attachment  of  the  army,  he  resolved  to  make  another 
daring  effort;  and  persuaded  the  officers  to  present  a petition  for  pay- 
ment of  arrears  and  redress  of  grievances,  which  he  knew  would  be 
rejected  by  the  commons  with  disdain.  G.  The  petition  was  soon  drawn 
up  and  presented,  in  which  the  officers,  after  demanding  their  arrears, 
desired  the  parliament  lo  consider  how  many  years  they  had  sat;  and 
what  professions  they  had  formerly  made  of  their  intentions  to  new 
model  the  house,  and  establish  freedom  on  Ihe  broadest  basis. 

7.  The  house  was  highly  offended  at  the  presumption  of  the  army 
although  they  had  seen,  hut  loo  lately,  lhal  their  own  power  was 
wholly  founded  on  that  very  presumption.  They  appointed  a com- 
mittee to  prepare  an  act,  ordaining  that  all  persons  who  presented 
such  petitions  for  the  future  should  lie  deemed  guilty  of  high  treason. 
To  Hus  the  officers  made  a very  warm  remonsltance,  amt  Ihe  parlia- 
ment as  angry  a reply  ; while  the  breach  between  them  every  ino- 
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ment  grew  wider.  8.  This  was  what  Cromwell  had  long  wished,  and 
had  long  foreseen.  He  was  silling  in  llte  council  with  his  officers, 
when  informed  of  the  subject  on  which  the  house  was  deliberating; 
upon  which  he  rose  up,  in  the  most  seeming  fury,  and  turning  to 
Major  Vernon,  he  cried  out,  that  he  was  compelled  to  do  a thing  that 
made  the  very  hairs  of  his  head  stand  on  end.  9.  Then  hastening  to 
the  house  with  three  hundred  soldiers,  and  with  the  marks  of  violent 
indignation  on  his  countenance,  he  entered.  Stamping  with  his  foot, 
which  Was  the  signal  for  the  soldiers  to  enter,  the  place  was  imme- 
diately filled  witti  armed  men.  Then  addressing  himself  to  the 
members;  “For  shame,”  said  he,  “get  you  gone.  Give  place  lo 
honesler  men;  to  those  who  will  more  faithfully  discharge  their 
trust.  10.  You  are  no  longer  a parliament : 1 tell  you,  you  are  no 

longer  a parliament : the  Lord  has  done 
with  you.”  Sir  Harry  Vane  exclaiming 
against  this  conduct ; “ Sir  Harry,”  cried 
Cromwell  with  a loud  voice*  “ O ! sir  Harry 
Vane,  the  Lord  deliver  me  from  sir  Harry  ' 
Vane.”  He  then,  in  the  coarsest  and  most 
violent  manner,  reproached  many  of  the 
members,  by  name,  with  their  vices.  “ It 
is  you,”  continued  he,  “ that  have  forced 
me  upon  this.  11.  1 have  sought  the  Lord 
night  and  day,  that  he  would  rather  slay 
me  than  pul  me  upon  tliis  work.” — Then 
pointing  to  the  mace— “ Take  away,”  cried 
he,  “ that  bauble.”  Alter  which,  turning 
out  all  the  members,  and  clearing  the  ball,  he  ordered  the  doors 
to  be  locked,  and,  pulling  the  key  in  his  pocket,  returned  lo  White- 
hall. 

12.  The  persons  selected  for  his  next  parliament  were  the  lowest, 
meanest,  and  the  most  ignorant  among  the  citizens,  and  the  very 
dregs  of  the  fanatics.  He  was  well  apprised,  that,  during  the  admi- 
nistration of  such  a group  of  characters  he  alone  must  govern,  or  that  , 
they  must  soon  throw  up  the  reins  of  government,  which  they  were 
unqualified  to  guide.  Accordingly,  their  practice  justified  his  sagacity. 

One  of  them  particularly,  who  was  called  Praise  God  Barebone,  a 

* canting  leather-seller,  gave  his  name  lo  this  odd  assembly,  and  it  was 
called  Barebnne’s  parliament. 

13.  The  very  vulgar  now  began  lo  exclaim  against  so  foolish  a 
legislature ; and  they  themselves  seemed  not  insensible  of  the  ridicule 
which  every  day  was  thrown  out  against  them.  Even  Cromwell  began 
lo  be  ashamed  of  their  complicated  absurdities.  He  commanded, 
therefore,  some  among  them,  who  were  entirely  devoted  to  his  in- 
terests, lo  dismiss  the  assembly.  Accordingly,  by  concert,  they  met 
earlier  than  the  rest  of  their  fraternity,  and  observing  to  each  other 
that  Ibis  parliament  had  sal  long  enough,  they  hastened  to  Cromwell, 
with  House  their  speaker,  at  their  head,  and  into  his  hands  they  re- 
signed the  authority  with  which  he  had  invested  them. 


Sir  (tarry  Vane. 
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Question*  lor  Examination. 

i . What  circumstances  produced  a war  with  the  Dutch  ? 

■l.  On  what  admiral  did  the  English  place  their  chief  dependence  7 
3.  To  whom  was  Blake  opposed  ? 

•i.  What  was  the  result  of  the  war’ 

5.  What  petition  did  Cromwell  persuade  the  officers  to  present? 
fi.  In  what  manner  did  the  parliament  receive  the  petition? 

7-il.  Relate  the  particulars  of  this  dispute,  and  its  result. 

IB.  Of  whom  was  the  next  parliament  composed  ? and  what  was  it  called  > 
13.  To  whom  did  they  resign  their  authority? 


SECTION  III. 

' “ Established  violence,  and  lawless  might. 

Avowed  and  hallowed  by  the  name  of  right.” — Rowe's  Lucan 

ft  Neth'crlandi.  or  Low  Couturier,  t.  a lave®  | 11.  Tu'nis,  t.  a targe  city  of  Barbery,  in  Africa, 
rountry  of  Europr,  anciently  called  Gallia  | IS.  Cana'ries.  i.  a group  of  Islands  in  tbc  Allan- 
Belglea  ] 'tic  Ocean, 

ft.  Mediterranean.  i the  name  of  the  sea  be-  j 13.  Hispnnio’la.  J . an  island  in  the  West  tn- 
tween  Asia.  Africa,  and  F.uropa  I dies. 

10,  Leghorn’,  c.  a sea  port  town  of  Italy,  in  Iho  ] Jamai'ca,  i.  an  island  in  the  West  Indies,  — 
Duchy  of  Tuutany.  discovered  by  Columbus,  in  143*. 

.tlgiers',  j a strong  town,  anil  rapitat  of  , IS.  Enlliu'siasm,  l.  heat  of  imagination, 
tlie  same  name  in  Barbniy  I 

1.  (A.D.  1653.)  Cromwell  accepted  their  resignation  with  pleasure  : 
but  being  told  that  some  of  the  members  were  refractory,  he  sent 
Colonel  White  to  clear  the  house  of  such  as  ventured  to  remain  there. 
They  had  placed  one  Moyer  in  the  chair  by  the  lime  that  the  colonel 
had  arrived ; and  being  asked  by  the  colonel  what  they  did  there, 
Moyer  replied  very  gravely,  that  Ihey  were  seeking  the  Lord.  “Then 
you  may  go  elsewhere,”  cried  White ; “ for,  to  my  certain  knowledge, 
the  Lord  has  not  been  here  these  many  years.” 

2.  This  shadow  of  a parliament  being  dissolved,  the  officers,  by 
their  own  authority,  declared  Cromwell  prolector  of  the  common- 
wealth of  England.  He  was  to  be  addressed  by  the  title  of  Highness; 
and  his  power  was  proclaimed  in  London,  and  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  Thus  an  obscure  and  vulgar  man,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three, 
rose  to  unbounded  power  : first  by  following  small  events  in  his 
favour,  and  at  length  by  directing  great  ones. 

3.  Cromwell  chose  his  council  from  among  his  officers,  who  had 
been  the  companions  of  his  dangers  and  his  victories,  to  each  of 
whom  he  assigned  a pension  of  one  thousand  pounds  a year.  He  took 
care  to  have  his  troops,  upon  whose  fidelity  he  depended  for  support, 
paid  a month  in  advance ; the  magazines  were  also  well  provided, 
and  the  public  treasure  managed  with  frugality  and  care;  while  his 
activity,  vigilance,  and  resolution  were  such,  that  he  discovered  every 
conspiracy  against  his  person,  and  every  plot  for  an  insurrection 
before  they  took  effect. 

•t.  His  management  of  foreign  affairs,  though  his  schemes  were  hy 
no  means  political,  yet  well  corresponded  with  his  character,  and 
for  a while  were  attended  with  success.  The  Dutch,  having  been 
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humbled  by  repealed  defeats,  and  totally  abridged  of  their  commercial 
concerns,  were  obliged  at  last  to  sue  for  peace,  which  he  gave  them 
upon  terms  rather  too  favourable.  5.  He  insisted  upon  their  paying 
deference  to  the  British  flag;  he  compelled  them  to  abandon  the  in- 
terest of  the  king,  and  to  pay  eighty-live  thousand  pounds,  as  an  in- 
demnilicalion  for  former  expenses;  and  to  restore  the  English  East 
Irtdia  Company  a part  of  those  dominions,  of  which  they  had  been 
dispossessed  by  the  Dutch  during  the  former  reign,  iu  that  distant  part 
of  the  world. 

6.  He  was  not  less  successful  in  his  negotiations  with  the  court  of 
France.  Cardinal  Mazarin,  by  whom  tire  affairs  of  that  kingdom  were 
conducted,  deemed  it  necessary  to  pay  deference  to  the  Protector; 
and  desirous  rather  to  prevail  by  dexterity  than  violence,  submitted 
to  Cromwell's  imperious  character,  and  thus  procured  ends  equally 
beneficial  to  both. 

?.  The  court  of  Spain  was  not  less  assiduous  in  its  endeavours  to 
gain  his  friendship,  but  was  not  so  successful.  This  vast  monarchy, 
which,  hut  a few  years  before,  had  threatened  the  liberties  of  Europe, 
was  now  reduced  so  low  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  defend  itself. 
Cromwell,  however,  who  knew  nothing  of  foreign  politics,  still  con- 
tinued to  regard  its  power  with  an  eye  of  jealousy,  and  came  into  an 
association  with  France  to  depress  it  still  more.  8.  He  lent  that  court 
a body  of  six  thousand  men  to  attack  the  Spanish  dominions  in  the 
Netherlands ; and  upon  obtaining  a signal  victory  by  his  assistance  at 
Dunes,  the  French  pul  Dunkirk,  which  they  had  just  taken  from  the 
Spaniards,  into  his  hands,  as  a reward  for  his  attachment, 

9.  But  it  was  by  sea  that  be  humbled  the  power  of  Spain  with  still 
more  effectual  success.  Blake,  who  had  long  made  himself  formidable 
.to  the  Dutch,  and  whose  tame  was  spread  over  Europe,  now  became 
still  more  dreadful  to  the  Spanish  monarchy.  He  sailed  with  a fleet 
into  the  Mediterranean,  whither,  since  the  lime  of  the  crusades,  no 
English  fleet  had  ever  ventured  to  advance,  lie  there  conquered  all 
that  dared  to  oppose  him.  10.  Casting  anchor  before  Leghorn,  he  de- 
manded and  obtained  satisfaction  for  some  injuries  which  the  English 
commerce  had  suffered  from  the  duke  of  Tuscany.  He  next  sailed  to 
Algiers,  and  compelled  the  Dey  to  make  peace  and  to  restrain  hjs 
piratical  subjects  from  further  injuring  the  English.  It.  A. D.  1666.  lie 
theu  went  to  Tunis,  and,  having  made  the  same  demands,  was  desired 
by  the  Dey  of  that  place  to  look  at  the  two  castles,  Porto  Farino  arid 
Golella,  and  do  his  utmost.  Blake  showed  him  that  he  was  not  slow 
in  accepting  the  challenge;  he  entered  that  harbour,  burnt  the 
shipping  there,  and  then  sailed  out  triumphantly  to  pursue  his  voyage. 
At  Cadiz  he  look  two  galleons,  valued  at  nearly  two  millions  of  pieces 
of  eight.  12.  At  the  Canaries  he  burned  a Spanish  fleet  of  sixteen 
ships;  and  returning  home  to  England,  to  enjoy  the  fame  of  his  noble 
actions,  as  he  came  within  sight  of  h.s  native  country  he  expired. 
This  gallant  man,  though  he  fought  for  an  usurper,  was  yet  adverse 
to  his  cause;  he  was  a zealous  republican  in  principle,  and  his  aim 
was  to  serve  his  country,  not  to  establish  a tyrant.  “ It  is  still  our 
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duty,”  he  would  say  to  the  seamen, “to  light  lor  our  country,  into; 
whatever  hands  the  government  may  fall.” 

13.  At  the  same  lime  that  Blake’s  expeditions  were  going  forward,, 
there  was  another  carried  on  under  Hie  command  of  admirals  Penn 
and  Venables,  with  about  four  thousand  laud  forces,  to  attack  the 
island  of  Hispaniola.  Failing,  however,  m this,  and  being  driven  ofl 
the  place  by  the  Spaniards,  they  steered  to  Jamaica,  which  was  sur 
rendered  to  them  without  a blow.  So  little  was  thought  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  conquest,  that  upon  the  return  of  the  expedition, 
Penn  and  Venables  were  sent  to  the  Tower,  for  their  failure  in  the 
principal  object  of  their  expedition. 

14.  But  it  must  not  he  supposed  that  Cromwell’s  situation  was  at 
that  time  enviable.  Perhaps  no  situation,  however  mean  or  loaded 
with  contempt,  could  be  more  truly  distressing  than  his,  at  the  lime 
when  the  nation  were  loading  him  with  congratulations  and  addresses. 
He  had  by  this  time  rendered  himself  hateful  to  every  party ; and  he 
owed  his  safely  to  their  mutual  hatred  and  diffidence  of  each  other. 

15.  His  arts  of  dissimulation  had  been  long  exhausted;  none  could 
now  be  deceived  by  them,  those  of  his  own  party  and  principles 
disdained  the  use  to  which  he  had  converted  his  zeal  and  professions. 
The  truth  seems  to  he,  if  we  may  use  the  phrase  taken  from  common 
life,  he  had  begun  with  being  a dupe  to  his  own  enthusiasm,  and  ended 
with  being  a sharper. 

Hi.  The  whole  nation  silently  detested  his  administration ; but  he 
had  not  still  been  reduced  to  the  extreme  of  wretchedness,  if  he 
could  have  found  domestic  consolation.  Fleetwood,  his  son-in-law, 
actuated  with  the  wildest  zeal,  detested  that  character  which  could 
use  religious  professions  for  the  purposes  of  temporal  advancement. 
17.  His  eldest  daughter,  married  to  Fleetwood,  had  adopted  republican 
principles  so  vehemently,  that  she  could  not 
father  entrusted  with  uncontrollable  power, 
were  no  less  sanguine  in  favour  of  the  royal 
cause;  hut,  above  all,  Mrs.  fdaypole,  his  fa- 
vourite daughter,  upon  her  death-hed,  is  said 
to  have  upbraided  him  with  all  those  crimes 
that  had  led  him  to  trample  on  the  throne. 

18.  Every  houradded’some  new  disquietude. 

Lord  Fairfax,  sir  William  Waller,  and  many 
of  the  heads  of  the  presbyterians,  had  secretly 
entered  into  an  engagement  to  destroy  him. 

His  administration,  so  expensive  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  had  exhausted  his  revenue,  and 
he  was  left  considerably  in  debt.  19.  One 
conspiracy  was  no  sooner  detected,  than  an- 
other rose  from  its  ruins  : and,  to  increase  the 
taught,  upon  reasoning  principles,  not  only  that  his  death  was  de- 
sirable, but  his  assassination  would  be  meritorious.  A book  was 
published  by  colonel  Titus,  a man  who  had  formerly  been  attached 
to  his  cause,  entitled,  “ Killing  no  Murder.”  2<>.  0[  all  the  pamphlets 
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that  came  forth  at  that  lime,  or  perhaps  of  those  that  have  since  ap- 
peared, this  was  the  most  eloquent  and  masterly.  “ Shall  we,”  said 
this  popular  declaimer,  “ who  would  not  suffer  the  lion  to  invade 
us,  tamely  stand  to  be  devoured  by  the  wolf?”  Cromwell  read  this 
spirited  treatise,  and  was  never  seen  to  smile  more. 


Questions  for  Examinatiotu 

1.  Mention  what  followed  the  resignation  of  this  parliament. 

2.  What  important  events  succeeded? 

3-5.  What  were  the  first  acts  of  Cromwell? 

S,  7.  In  what  manner  did  he  act  towards  France  and  Spain? 

9-i2.  Relate  the  bold  and  successful  enterprises  of  admiral  Blake. 

13.  What  other  admirals  did  Cromwell  employ  ? and  with  what  success  * 
H,  15.  What  was  Cromwell’s  situation  at  this  time? 

16,  17.  What  were  his  domestic  troubles ?_ 

18.  Who  entered  into  an  engagement  to  destroy  him . 

19.  What  effect  had  the  pamphlet  written  by  colonel  Titus  on  him  ? 


SECTION  IV. 

*•  He  left  a name  at  which  the  world  grew  ,;ale 
To  point  a moral  or  adorn  a tale.” — JouvsoN. 

S.  Abdication,  t.  tbe  art  of  re«i|fnin(.  quitting.  U.  Br«'d».  t a city  of  Brabant 

Exaltation.  $.  elevation,  eminence.  Is.  Fanat'iciam,  t-  religious  phrenxr. 

10.  Taciturnity,  s.  habitual  silence,  recenre. 

I.  (A.D.  IC5C.)  All  peace  was  now  for  ever  banished  from  his  minti ; 
and  he  found,  that  the  grandeur  lo  which  lie  had  sacrificed  his  former 
peace  was  only  an  inlet  to  fresh  inquietudes.  The  fears  of  assassina- 
tion haunted  him  in  all  his  walks,  and  were  perpetually  present  in 
his  imagination.  He  wore  armour  under  his  clothes,  and  always  kepi 
pistols  in  his  pockels.  2.  His  aspect  was  clouded  by  a settled  gloom  ; 
and  he  regarded  every  stranger  with  a glance  of  timid  suspicion.  He 
always  travelled  with  hurry,  and  was  ever  attended  by  a numerous 
guard.  He  never  returned  from  any  place  by  the  road  he  went;  ami 
seldom  slept  above  three  nights  together  hi  the  same  chamber. 
Society  terrified  him,  as  there  he  might  meet  an  enemy ; solitude  was 
terrible,  as  he  was  there  unguarded  by  every  friend. 

3.  A lerlian  ague  came  kindly  at  last  lo  deliver  him  from  Ibis  life  of 
horror  and  anxiety.  For  the  space  of  a week  no  dangerous  symptoms 
appeared;  and  in  the  intervals  of  Ihe  tits  he  was  able  to  walk  abroad; 
At  length  the  fever  increased,  and  he  became  delirious.  He  was  jusl 
able  to  answer  yes  to  the  demand,  whether  his  son  Richard  should  lie 
appointed  lo  succeed  him.  He  died  on  llie  third  day  of  September, 
the  very  day  which  he  had  always  considered  as  the  most  fortunate  of 
his  life;  he  was  then  fifty-nine  years  old,  and  had  usurped  the  govern- 
ment nine  years. 

4.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  difference  of  interests  after  the  ‘ 
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death  of  the  usarper,  the  Influence  of  his  name  was  still  sufficient  to 
get  Richard,  his  son,  proclaimed  protector  in 
his  room.  Cut  the  army,  discontented  with 
such  a leader,  established  a meeting  at  gene- 
ral Fleetwood’s,  which,  as  he  dwelt  at  Wal- 
lingford-house, was  called  the  Cabal  of  Wal- 
lingford. The  result  of  their  deliberation  was 
a remonstrance,  that  the  command  of  the 
army  should  be  entrusted  to  some  person  in 
whom  they  might  all  contide;  and  it  was 
plaint/  given  to  understand,  that  the  young 
protector  was  not  that  person. 

5.  Richard  wanted  Resolution  to  defend  the 
title  that  had  been  conferred  upon  him;  he 
soon  signed  his  own  abdication  in  form,  and 
retired  to  live,  several  years  after  his  resignation,  at  first  on  the 
continent,  and  afterwards  upon  his  paternal  fortune  at  home.  He 
was  thought  by  the  ignorant  to  be  unworthy  of  the  happiness  of  his 
exaltation;  but. he  knew,  by  his  tranquillity  in  private,  that  he  had 
made  the  most  fortunate  exchange  '. 

G.  The  officers  being  once  more  left  to  themselves,  determined  to 
replace  the  remnant  of  the  old  parliament  which  had  beheaded  the 
king,  and  which  Cromwell  had  so  disgracefully  turned  out  of  the  house. 

7.  The  rump  parliament,  for  that  was  the  name  it  went  by,  being 
now  reinstated,  was  yet  very  vigorous  in  its  attempts  to  lessea  the 
power  by  which  it  was  replaced. — The  officers  of  the  army,  there- 
fore, came  to  a resolution,  usual  enough  in  those  limes,  to  dissolve 
that  assembly  by  which  they  were  so  vehemently  opposed.  8. 
Accordingly,  Lambert,  one  of  the  generals,  drew  up  a cimsen  body 
of  troops,  and  placing  them  in  the  streets  which  led  to  Westminster- 
hall,  when  the  speaker,  Lenlhall,  proceeded  in  his  carriage  to  the 
house,  he  ordered  the  horses  to  be  turned,  and  very  civilly  con- 
ducted him  home.  The  other  members  were  likewise  intercepted, 
and  the  army  returned  to  their  quarters  to  observe  a solemn  fast, 
which  generally  either  preceded  or  attended  their  outrages. 

9.  During  these  transactions,  general  Monk  was  at  the  head-  of 

1 While  Richard  Cromwell  was  on  his  travels,  under  an  assumed  name,  he  was 
introduced  to  the  prince  of  Conti,  who,  talking  of  England,  broke  out  into  admi- 
ration of  Cromwell’s  courage  and  capacity : “ But  as  for  that  poor  pitiful  fellow, 
Richard,”  said  he,  “ what  has  become  of  him  ? How  could  he  be  such  a blockhead 
as  to  reap  no  greater  benefit  from  all  his  father’s  crimes  and  successes?"  We 
have,  however;  abundaot  proof  that  Richard  was  more  fond  of  the  social  virtues 
than  of  noisy  fame,  and  justly  appreciated  tbo  calm  enjoyments'  of  retirement. 
When,  on  assuming  the  1‘roteclorship,  one  of  his  adherents  pressed  him  to  exert 
more  vigour  against  the  royalists,  he  said,  I positively  forbid  shedding  the  blood, 
ofa  single  man  in  my  cause  : I would  rather  relinquish  the  pust  I hold,  than  pro- 
ceed to  such  unwarrantable  extremities;  1 wish  to  retain  my  situation  no  longer 
than  shall  be  consistent  with  the  public  good,  and  the  wishes  of  those  1 govern.” 
He  extended  his  peaceful  and  quiet  life  to  the  age  of  86,  and  died  in  the  year  1712, 
at  the  latter  end  of  queen  Anne’s  reign. 
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eight  thousand  veterans  in  Scotland,  and  beheld  the  distraction  ot 
his  native  country  with  but  slender  hopes  of  relieving  it. 

10.  Whatever  might  have  been  his  designs,  it, was  impossible  to 
cover  them  with  greater  secrecy  than  he  did.  As  soon  as  he. put  his 
army  in  motion,  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  disturbances  in  the 
capital,  his  countenance  was  eagerly  sought  by  all  the  contending 
parlies.  He  still,  however,  continued  to  inarch  his  army  towards 
the  capital ; the  whole  country  equally  in  doubt  as  to  his  motives, 
and  astonished  at  his  reserve.  But  Monk  continued  his  inflexible  taci- 
turnity, and  at  last  came  to  St.  Alban’s,  within  a few  miles  of  London. 

It.  He  there  sent  the  rump  parliament,  who  had  resumed  their 
seat,  a message,  desiring  them  to  remove  such  forces  as  remained  in 
London  to  country  quarters.  In  the  mean  time  the  house  of  com- 
mons, having  passed  voles  for  the  composure  of  the  kingdom,  dis- 
solved themselves,  and  gave  orders  for  the  immediate  assembling  a 
new  parliament. 

12.  As  yet  the  new  parliament  was  not  assembled,  and  no  person 
had  hitherto  dived  into  the  designs  of  the  general.  (A.l).  IOGO.)  He  still 
persevered  in  his  reserve;  and  although  the  calling  of  a new  parlia- 
ment was  but,  in  other  words,  to  restore  the  king,  yet  his  expressions 
never  once  betrayed  the  secret  of  his  bosom.  Nothing  but  a security 
of  confidence  at  last  extorted  the  confession  from  him.  13.  He  had 
been  intimate  with  one  Morrice,  a gentleman  of  Devonshire,  of  a se- 
dentary, studious  disposition,  and  with  him  alone  did  he  deliberate 
upon  the  great  and  dangerous  enterprise  of  the  Restoration.  Sir  John 
Granville,  who  had  a commission  from  the  king,  applied  for  access  to 
the  general ; he  was  desired  to  communicate  Ins  business  to  Morrice. 
14.  Granville  refused,  though  twice  urged,  to  deliver  his  message  to 
any  hut  the  general  himself;  so  that  Monk,  finding  that  he  could  de- 
pend upon  this  minister’s  secrecy,  opened  to  him  his  whole  inten- 
tions: but,  with  his  usual  caution,  sliH  scrupled  to  commit  any  thing 
to  paper.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  king  left  the  Spanish  territories, 
where  he  very  narrowly  escaped  being  detained  at  Breda  by  the  go- 
vernor, under  the  pretence  of  treating  him  with  proper  respect  and 
formality.  From  thence  he  retired  into  Holland,  where  lie  resolved 
to  wait  for  further  advice. 

15.  At  length  the  long-expected  day  for  the  silling  of  a free  parlia- 
ment arrived.  The  affections  of  all  were  turned  towards  the  king : yet 
such  were  their  fears,  and  such  danger  attended  a freedom  of  speech, 
that  no  one  dared  for  some  days  to  make  any  mention  of  his  name.. 
All  this  lime  Monk,  with  his  usual  reserve,  tried  their  temper,  and 
examined  the  ardour  of  their  wishes;  at  length  he  gave  directions  to 
Annesley,  president  of  the  council,  to  inform  them  that  sir  John  Gran- 
ville, a servant  of  the  king,  had  been  sent  over  by  his  majesty,  and 
was  now  at  the  door  with  a letter  to  the  commons. 

IG.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  joy  and  transport  with  which  this 
message  was  received.  The  members,  for  a moment,  forgot  the  dignity 
of  their  situation,  and  indulged  in  a loud  acclamation  of  applause. 
Granville  was  called  in,  and  the  letter  eagerly  read.  A moment’s  Rause 
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was  scarcely  allowed  : all  at  once  the  house  hurst  into  a universal  as- 
sent  to  the  king’s  proposals;  and,  to  diffuse  the  joy  more  widely,  it  was 
voted  that  the  letter  and  indemnity  should  immediately  be  published. 

17.  Charles  II.  entered  London  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  which 
was  his  birth-day.  An  innumerable  concourse  of  people  lined  the  way 
wherever  he  passed,  and  rent  the  air  with  their  acclamations.  They 
had  been  so  long  distracted  by  unrelenting  factions,  oppressed  and 
alarmed  by  a succession  of  tyrannies,  that  they  could  no  longer  sup- 

- press  these  emotions  of  delight,  to  behold  their  constitution  restored, 

or  rather,  like  a phoenix,  appearing  more  beautiful  and  vigorous  from  . 
the  ruins  of  its  former  conflagration. 

18.  Fanaticism,  with  its  long  train  of  gloomy  terrors,  fled  at  the 

- approach  of  freedom;  the  arts  of  society  and  peace  began  to  return; 
and  it  had  been  happy  for  the  people  if  the  arts  of  luxury  had 
not  entered  in  their  train. 


Question*  for  Examination. 


i,  2.  What  was  the  stale  of  Cromwell’s  mind,  and  what  was  his  conduct  previous 
to  his  death? 

3.  When  did  he  die?  at  what  age?  and  how  long  did  he  reign  ? 

5.  What  mode  of  life  did  Richard  Cromwell  prefer? 

«.  W'liat  measures  were  now  determined  upon? 

7,  8.  What  consequences  followed  ? 

9-12.  What  was  now  the  conduct  of  general  Monk  ? , 

13.  In  whom  did  general  Monk  confide? 

16.  Itelate  the  particulars  which  preceded  the  king's  restoration. 

17.  At  what  lime  did  Charles  II.  enter  London  ? and  what  was  his  reception  ? 


CONTEMPORAHY  SOVEREIGNS. 


Popes.  *.u. 

Innocent  X, 1614 

Alexander  VII 1655 

Emperors  of  Germany. 

Ferdinand  III 1637 

Leopold '. ...  1658 

Emperor  of  the  Turks. 
Mahomet  IV 1649 


King  of  France. 

A.t). 

Louis  XIV 1643 

King  of  Spain. 

Philip  IV 1621 

Kings  of  Portugal. 
John  IV tfilo 

Alphonse  VI 1658 


King  of  Denmark. 

A.n. 

Frederick  III 1648 

King  and  Queen  of 
Sweden. 

Christina 1633 

Charles  X 1654 

Charles  XI -. . 1660 
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EMINENT  PERSONS. 

Admiral  Blake  (l 599-1657).  Pen.(H52M670),.and  Venables,  naval  commanders; 
Van  Tramp,  a Oulcli  admiral  (1597-1653);  Generals  Bradshaw,  lreton  (1610-1651 
Monk  (1608-1670);  Ijtmliert  and  Fleetwood ; £ir  Henry  Vane  (1612-1662);  Kicliard 
Cromwell  ; Mrs.  Claypoic  (1658);  Milton  ( 1608- 167 4 1,  Waller  (1605-1682),  Cowley 
(1618-1667),  Denham  (I615-1G68),  Hobbes  ( 1588-1679),  Clarendon  (1608-1674), 
Otway  (1661-1685),  Sir  \V.  Dugdiilc  (J605-1686),  literary  characters ; Sir  Matthew 
Halc  (1600- 1675):  George  Fox,  a shoemaker,  born  at  Drayton,  in  Lancashire  (1654), 
founder  of  the  sect  called  Quakers;  James  Graham,  marquis  of  Montrose;  he 
espoused  the  royal  cause,  was  hanged  and  quartered  by  the  Covenanters  at  Edin- 
burgh (1650);  Jeffrey  Hudson,  a celebrated  dwarf. 


John  Milton.  Jtmei  Graham,  marquis  of  Montrose. 

John  Milton  the  greatest  epic  poet  that  England,  perhaps,  that  the  world,  has 
ever  produced.  He  held  the  situation  of  Latin  Secretary  under  Oliver  Cromwell, 
and  was  permitted  to  retain  the  emoluments  til  his  office  after  he  had  been  struck 
with  blindness.  After  the  Restoration  he  was  deprived  of  his  office;  and  it  was 
amid  all  the  distress  arising  from  blindness,  age,  and  poverty,  that  Paradise  Dost, 
the  most  sublime  poem  which  adorns  any  language,  was  written. 


M il.ro > a 11m  Ml  at  ChatfonA  in  lluckingliamabiro  (from  n wood-cut  in,  a rories  of  riewt  of 
poela*  residences) • 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


iUstoratum  of  Hcgal  jpciron. 


CHARLES  II. 


“ Already  quench’d  sedition’s  brand. 

And  zeal,  which  burnt  it,  only  warms  the  land.” — Dkvdf.x. 

7.  Infan’tn,  x.  n princess  descended  from  llie  I 3.  Inauspicious,  a.  unlucky,  unfortunate, 
royal  blood  | »&.  Wreak,  r to  execute  any  violont  design. 

I.  (A.D.  ICfiO.)  When  Charles  came  to  the  llironc  he  was  thirty 
years  of  age,  possessed  of  an  agreeable  person,  an  elegant  address, 
and  an  engaging  manner.  His  whole  demeanour  and  behaviour  were 
well  calculated  to  support  and  increase  popularity.  Accustomed, 
during  bis  exile,  to  live  cheerfully  among  bis  courtiers,  lie  carried 
the  same  endearing  familiarities  to  the  throne;  and,  from  the  levity 
of  his  temper,  no  injuries  were  dreaded  from  his  former  resent- 
ments. '1.  Out  it  was  soon  found  that  ail  these  advantages  were 
merely  superficial.  His  indolence  and  love  of  pleasure  made  him 
averse  to  all  kinds  of  business;  his  familiarities  were  prostituted  to  the  - 
worst  as  well  as  the  best  of  his  subjects,  and  be  took  no  care  to  reward 
bis  former  friends,  as  he  had  taken  few  steps  to  be  avenged  of  bis 
former  enemies. 

3.  Though  an  act  of  indemnity  was  passed,  those  who  bad  an  im- 
mediate hand  in  the  king’s  death  were  excepted.  Cromwell,  lrelon, 
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and  Bradshaw,  though  dead  were  considered  as  proper  objects  of 
resentment;  their  bodies  were  dug  from  their  graves,  dragged  to  the 
place  of  execution,  and  after  hanging  some  time,  buried  under  the 
gallows.  4.  Of  the  rest  who  sat  in  judgment  in  the  late  monarch’s 
trial,  some  were  dead,  and  some  thought  worthy  of  pardon.  Ten 
only,  out  of  fourscore,  were  devoted  to  destruction.  These  were  en- 
thusiasts, who  had  all  along  acted  from  principle,  and  who,  in  the  ge- 
neral spirit  of  rage  excited  against  them,  showed  a fortitude  that  might 
do  honour  to  a better  cause. 

5.  This  was  the  lime  for  the  king  to  have  made  himself  independent 
of  all  parliaments;  and  it  is  said  that  Southampton,  one  of  his  minis- 
ters, had  thought  of  procuring  his  master,  from  the  commons,  the 
grant  of  a revenue  of  two  millions  a year,  which  would  have  effec- 
tually rendered  him  absolute;  but  in  • 
this  his  views  were  obstructed  by 
the  great  Clarendon,  who,  though 
attached  to  the  king,  was  still  more 
the  friend  of  liberty  and  the  laws. 

G.  Charles,  however,  was  no  way  in- 
terested in  these  opposite  views  of 
his  ministers ; he  only  desired  money, 
in  order  to  prosecute  his  pleasures; 
and,  provided  he  had  that,  he  little 
regarded  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
obtained. 

7.  His  continual  exigencies  drove 
him  constantly  to  measures  no  way 
suited  to  his  inclination.  Among  others  was  his  marriage,  celebrated 
at  this  lime,  with  Catherine,  infanta  of  Portugal,  who,  though  a vir- 
tuous princess,  possessed,  as  it  should  seem,  hut  few  personal  attrac- 
tions. It  was  the  portion  of  this  princess  that  the  needy  monarch  was 
enamoured  of,  which  amounted  to  three  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
together  with  the  fortresses  of  Tangier  in  Africa,  and  of  Bombay  in 
the  East  Indies.  8.  The  chancellor  Clarendon,  the  duke  of  Ormond, 
and  Southampton,  urged  many  reasons  against  this  match,  particu- 
larly the  likelihood  of  her  never  having  any  children;  hut  the  king 
disregarded  their  advice,  and  the  inauspi- 
cious marriage  was  celebrated  accordingly. 

9.  It  was  probably  with  a view  of  recruit- 
ing the  supply  fur  his  pleasures  that  he  was 
induced  to  declare  war  against  the  Dutch,  as 
the  money  appointed  for  that  purpose  would 
go  through  his  hands.  In  this  naval  war, 
which  continued  to  rage  for  some  years  with 
great  fierceness ',  much  blood  was  spilt  and 
greallreasure  exhausted,  until  at  last  a treaty  1 

' In  many  engagements  against  the  admiral  De 
lltiytcr,  lord  Sandwich  commanded  the  van. 


Lord  Sandwich. 
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was  concluded  at  Breda,  by  which  the  colony  of  New  York  was  ceded 
by  the  Dutch  to  the  English,  and  considered  as  a most  valuable 
acquisition. 

10.  This  treaty  was  considered  as  inglorious  to  the  English,  as  they 
failed  in  gaining  any  redress  upon  Ihe  complaints  which  gave  rise  to 
it.  Lord  Clarendon  particularly  gained  a share  of  blame,  both  for 
having  advised  an  unnecessary  war,  and  then  for  concluding  a dis- 
graceful peace.  He  had  been  long  declining  in  the  king’s  favour,  and 
he  was  no  less  displeasing  to  the  majority  of  the  people.  II.  This 
seemed  the  signal  for  the  earl’s  enemies  lo  step  in,  and  effect  his  en- 
tire overthrow.  A charge  was  opened  against  him  in  the  house  of 
commons,  b^  Mr.  Seymour,  consisting  of  seventeen  articles.  These, 
which  were  only  a catalogue  of  the  popular  rumours  before  men- 
tioned, appeared,  at  first  sight,  false  and  frivolous.  However,  Cla- 
rendon, finding  the  popular  torrent,  united  lo  the  violence  of  power, 
running  with  impetuosity  against  him,  thought  proper  to  withdraw 
to  France. 

12.  Having  thus  got  rid  of  his  virtuous  minister,  the  king  soon  after 
resigned  himself  to  the  direction  of  a set  of  men,  who  afterwards 
went  by  the  appellation  of  the  Cabal,  from  the  initials  of  the  names  of 
which  it  was  composed. 

13.  The  first  of  them,  sir  Thomas  Clifford,  was  a man  of  a daring 
and  impetuous  spirit,  rendered  more  dangerous  by  eloquence  and  in- 
trigue. Lord  Ashley,  soon  after  known  by  the  name  of  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, was  turbulent,  ambitious,  subtle,  and  enterprising.  The  duke 
of  Buckingham  was  gay,  capricious,  of  some  wit,  and  great  vivacily. 
Arlington  was  a man  of  very  moderate  capacity ; his  intentions  were 
good,  but  he  wanted  courage  to  persevere  in  them.  Lastly,  the  duke 
of  Lauderdale,  who  was  not  defective  in  natural,  and  still  less  in  ac- 
quired talents;  but  neither  was  his  address  graceful,  nor  his  under- 
standing just;  he  was  ambitious,  obstinate,  insolent,  and  sullen. 

14.  These  were  the  men  lo  whom  Charles  gave  up  the  conduct  of  his 
affairs,  and  who  plunged  the  remaining  part  of  his  reign  in  difficulties, 
which  produced  the  most  dangerous  symptoms. 

15.  From  his  inauspicious  combination,  the  people  had  entertained 
violent  jealousies  against  the  court.  The  fears  and  discontents  of  the 
nation  were  vented  without  restraint : the  apprehensions  of  a Popish 
successor,  an  abandoned  court,  and  a parliament,  which,  though 
sometimes  asserters  of  liberty,  yet  had  now  continued  for  seventeen 
years  without  change,  naturally  rendered  llie  minds  of  mankind  timid 
and  suspicious,  and  they  only  wanted  objects  on  which  to  wreak  their 
ill-humours. 

The  gloom  which  hung  over  the  public  mind  was  still  further  in- 
creased by  two  fearful  calamities.  In  the  year  I6G5  the  plague  broke 
out  in  London,  and  raged  so  dreadfully  that  08,500  persons  died  within 
the  bills  of  mortality.  The  following  year  was  as  fearfully  distin- 
guished by  the  great  fire  of  London,  in  which  89  churches  and 
13,200  houses  were  consumed.  The  ruins  of  the  city  extended  over 
43C  acres;  from  the  Tower  along  the  river  lo  the  Temple,  and  from  the 
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north-east  gate  along  the  city  wall  to  Holborn-hridge.  Prompted  by 
blind  rage,  some  ascribed  the  guilt  of  this  accidental  conflagration  to 
the  republicans,  others  to  the  catholics;  though  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
ceive how  the  burning  of  London  could  serve  the  purposes  of  either 


Monument  of  London. 

are  the  people  in  believing  every 
passions 


parly.  As  the  papists  were  ute 
chief  objects  of  public  detestation, 
the  rumour  which  threw  the  guilt 
on  them  was  favourably  received 
by  the  people.  No  proof,  how- 
ever, or  even  presumption,  after 
the  strictest  enquiry  by  a com- 
mittee of  parliament,  ever  appear- 
ed to  authorise  such  a calumny ; 
yet  in  order  to  give  countenance 
to  the  popular  prejudice,  the  in- 
scription engraved  by  authority 
on  the  Monument  ascribed  the 
calamity  to  this  hated  sect '.  This 
inscription J was  erased  by  James  II. 
after  his  accession ; but  was  again 
restored  after  the  Revolution5.  So 
credulous,  as  well  as  obstinate, 
ling  which  flatters  their  prevailing 


Questions  ;'ir  Examination. 

1 Vvhal  engaging  quatiii.es  did  Charles  possess.’ 

■_>.  Were  those  advantages  of  outward  behaviour  solid  ? 

3,  4.  What  proceedings  were  taken  against  those  who  were  concerned  ip  the 
king’s  death  ? 

5 What  proposition  did  Southampton  make  in  favour  of  Charles,  and  who  op- 
posed it? 

7.  Whom  did  the  king  marry  ’ and  what  was  his  inducement? 

9.  What  is  supposed  to  have  induced  the  king  to  declare  war  aguins:  the  Dutch  ? 

10.  In  what  way  did  lord  Clarendon  incur  blame  ? 

1 1 . To  what  country  did  Clarendon  withdraw ? 

rt  What  appellation  was  given  to  the  new  ministers? 

1 3 Who  were  they? 

is.  What  consequences  followed  ilieir  appointment? 


1 Hence  Pope — 

*»  Wb«ro  London*!  column,  pointing  to  the  skie*, 

Liko  « tall  bully  lifts  its  bead,  and  tits.9* 

‘ Immediately  after  the  settlement  of  the  Catholic  question  in  1829,  a resolution 
to  remove  the  false  accusation  from  the  Monument,  passed  the  common  council  of 
London  without  a dissenting  voice. 
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SECTION  II. 

“ Some  genuine  |>1ots  on  llieir  authors  were  llx’d, 

With  plots  to  invent  plots,  most  curiously  mix’d  ; 

For  Dangerliold,  Bedloe;  and  Oates,  found  a Tonguo 
To  affirm  half  the  natives  deserved  to  he  hung.”—  Dinmx. 

».  Exiir'putim,  pari,  rooting  out.  MS  Madihu'tlom,  i.  eontriranw*.  «rtllSe«. 

11.  Strcn'uoua,  a.  brave,  bold,  *ea|nav  | 


I.  (A.D.  1 G7 0.)  When  llte  spirit  of  the  English  is  once  roused,  they 
either  find  objects  of  suspicion,  or  make  litem.  On  the  i3lh  of  August, 
one  Kirby,  a Chemist,  accosted  the  king,  as  he  was  walking  in  the 
Park.  “Sir,”  said  he,  “keep  within  the  company;  your  enemies  have 
a design  upon  your  life,  and  you  may  be  shot  in  this  very  walk.” 
2.  Being  questioned  in  consequence  of  this  strange  intimation,  he 
offered  to  produce  one  doctor  Tongue,  a weak,  credulous  clergyman, 
who  told  him  that  two  persons,  named  Grove  and  Pickering,  were 
engaged  to  murder  the  king;  and  that  sir  George  Wakeman,  the 
queen’s  physician,  had  undertaken  the  same  task  by  poison.  3. 1 ongue 
was  introduced  to  the  king  with  a bundle  of  papers  relating  to  this 
pretended  conspiracy,  and  was  referred  to  the  lord-treasurer  ban  by. 
He  there  declared  that  the  papers  were  thrust  under  his  door;  ami 
he  afterwards  asserted  that  he  knew  the  author  of  them,  who  de»- 
sired  that  his  name  might  be  concealed,  as  lie  dreaded  the  resentment 
of  the  Jesuits '. 

4.  This  information  appeared  so  vague  and  unsatisfactory;  that  the 
king  concluded  the  whole  was  a liction.  However,  Tongue  was  not 
to  be  repressed  in  the  ardour  of  his  loyally;  lie  went  again  to  the 
lord-treasurer,  and  told  him  that  a packet  of  letters,  written  by  Je*- 
suits  concerned  in  the  plot,  was  that  night  pul  into  the  post-house 
at  Windsor,  directed  to  one  Bedingfield  a Jesuit,  who  was  confessor  to 
the  duke  of  York,  and  who  resided  there.  These  letters  had  actually 
been  received  a few  hours  before  by  the  duke ; but  he  had  shown 
them  to  the  king  as  a forgery,  of  w’hich  he  knew  neither  the  drift  nor 
the  meaning. 


■ The  Jesuits,  or  members  of  the  society  of  Jesus, 
are  a religious  order  in  the  Homish  Church,  which 
at  different  times  haa«  possessed  very  considerable 
influence  and  power.  It  was  founded  by  one  Igna- 
tius, of  I.oyola,  in  Spain,  who,  in  the  year  1528, 
assembled  ten  of  bis  companions  at  Koine,  and  made 
a proposal  to  form  a new  order;  when,  after  many 
deliberations,  it  was  agreed  to  add  to  the  three 
ordinary  vows  of  chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience, 
u fourth,  which  was,  to  go  into  all  countries,  whither 
the' pope. should  send  them,  in  order  to  make  Con- 
verts to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
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5.  Titus  Oates,  who  was  the  founlain  of  all  this  dreadful  intelligence, 
was  produced  soon  after,  who,  with  seeming  reluctance,  came  to  give 
his  evidence.  This  Titus  Oates  was  an  abandoned  miscreant,  obscure, 
illiterate,  vulgar,  and  indigent.  He  had  been  once  indicted  for  perjury, 
was  afterwards  chaplain  on  board  a man-of-war,  and  dismissed  for 
unnatural  practices.  6.  He  then  professed  himself  a Roman  Catholic, 
and  crossed  the  sea  to  St.  Omer’s,  where  he  was  for  some  lime  main- 
tained in  the  English  seminary  of  that  city.  At  a time  that  he  was 
supposed  to  have  been  entrusted  with  a secret  involving  the  fate  of 
kings,  he  was  allowed  to  remain  in  such  necessity,  that  Kirby  was 
obliged  to  supply  him  with  daily  bread. 

7.  He  had  two  methods  to  proceed;  either  to  ingratiate  himseir  by 
this  information  with  the  ministry,  or  to  alarm  the  people,  and  thus 
turn  their  fears  to  his  advantage.  He  chose  the  latter  method.  8.  He 
went,  therefore,  with  his  companions,  to  sir  Edmondsbury  Godfrey, 
a noted  and  active  justice  of  the  peace,  and  before  him  deposed  to  a 
narrative  dressed  up  in  terrors  fit  to  make  an  impression  on  Uie  vul- 
gar. The  pope,  he  said,  considered  himself  as  entitled  to  the  posses- 
sion of  England  and  Ireland,  on  account  of  the  heresy  of  the  prince 
and  people,  and  had  accordingly  assumed  the  sovereignly  of  these 
kingdoms.  9.  The  king,  whom  the  jesuils  called  the  Black  Bastard, 
was  solemnly  tried  by  them,  and  condemned  as  a heretic.  Grove  and 
Pickering,  to  make  sure  work,  were  employed  to  shoot  the  king,  and 
that  loo  with  silver  bullets.  The  duke  of  York  was  to  be  offered  the 
crown,  in  consequence  of  the  success  of  these  probable  schemes,  on 
condition  of  extirpating  the  proteslant  religion.  Upon  his  refusal., 

“ To  pot  James  must  go!”  as  the  Jesuits  were  said  to  express  it. 

to.  In  consequence  of  this  dreadful  information,  sufficiently  marked 
with  absurdity,  vulgarity,  and  contradictions,  Titus  Oates  became  the_ 
favourite  of  the  people,  notwithstanding,  during  his  examination  be- 
fore the  council,  he  so  betrayed  the  grossness  of  his  impostures,  that 
he  contradicted  himself  in  every  step  of  his  narration. 

11.  A great  number  of  the  Jesuits  mentioned  by  Oates  were  imme- 
diately taken  into  custody.  Coleman,  secretary  to  the  duke  of  York, 
who  was  said  to  have  acted  so  strenuous  a part  in  the  conspiracy, 
at  first  retired,  but  next  day  surrendered  himself  to  the  secretary 
of  stale  : and  some  of  his  papers,  by  Oates’r  directions,  were  se- 
cured. 

12.  In  this  fluctuation  of  passions  an  accident  served  to  confirm  the 
prejudices  of  the  people,  and  to  put  it  beyond  a doubt  that  Oates’s 
narrative  was  nothing  but  the  truth. 

Sir  Edmondsbury  Godfrey,  who  had  been  so  active  in  unravelling 
the  whole  mystery  of  the  popish  machinations,  after  having  been 
missing  some  days,  was  found  dead  in  a ditch  by  Primrose-hill  in  the 
way  to  Hampstead.  13.  The  cause  of  his  death  remains,  and  must 
still  continue,  a secret;  but  the  people,  already  enraged  against  the 
papists,  did  not  hesitate  a moment  to  ascribe  it  to  them.  The  body 
of  Godfrey  was  carried  through  the  streets  in  procession,  preceded  by. 
seventy  clergymen-,  and  everyone  who  saw  it  made  no  doubt  that  his 
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death  could  be  only  caused  by  the  papists.  14.  Even  the  heller  sort 
of  people  were  infected  with  the  vulgar  prejudice;  and  such  was  the 
general  conviction  of  popish  guilt,  that  no  person  with  any  regard  to 
personal  safety,  could  express  the  least  doubt  concerning  the  infor-  v 
malion  of  Oates,  or  the  murder  of  Godfrey. 

15.  In  order  to  eohliuue  and  propagate  the  alarm,  the  parliament 
affected  to  believe  it  true.  An  address  was  voted  for  a solemn  fast. 

It  was  requested  that  all  papers  lending  to  throw  light  upon  so  hor- 
rible a conspiracy  might  be  laid  before  the  house;  that  all  papists  • 
should  remove  from  London;  that  access  should  be  denied  at  court 
to  all  unknown  and  suspicious  persons;  and  that  the  trainbands  in 
• London  and  Westminster  should  be  in  readi- 
ness to  march.  IG.  Oates  was  recommended 
to  parliament  by  the  king.  He  was  lodged 
in  Whitehall,  and  encouraged  by  a pension 
of  twelve  hundred  pounds  a year  to  proceed 
in  forging  new  informations. 

The  encouragement  given  to  Oates  did 
not  fail  to  bring  in  others  also,  who  hoped 
to  profit  by  the  delusion  of  the  limes. 

17.  William  Bedtoe,  a man,  if  possible,  more 
infamous  than  Oates,  appeared  next  upon 
the  stage.  He  was,  like  the  former,  of  very 
low  birth,  and  had  been  noted  for  several  «*'«• 

cheats  and  thefts.  This  man,  at  his  own  desire,  was  arrested  at  Bristol, 
and  conveyed  to  London,  where  he  declared  before  the  council  that 
he  had  seen  the  body  of  sir  Edmondsbury  Godfrey  at  Somerset  house, 
where  the  queen  lived.  18.  He  said  that  a servant  of  Lord  Bellasis 
offered  to  give  him  four  thousand  pounds  if  he  would  carry  it  off;  and, 
finding  all  his  informations  greedily,.  received,  he  confirmed  and 
heightened  Oates’s  plot  with  aggravated  horrors. 

19.  Thus  encouraged  by  the  general  voice  in  their  favour,  the  wit- 
nesses, who  had  all  along  enlarged  their  narratives  in  proportion  as 
they  were  eagerly  received,  went  a step  farther,  and  ventured  to  ac- 
cuse the  queen.  The  commous,  in  an  address  to  the  king,  gave  coun- 
tenance to  this  scandalous  accusation;  the  lords  rejected  it  with  be- 
coming disdain. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

I.  In  what  manner  did  Kirby  address  the  king.’ 

2-1.  Relate  the  circumstances  of  a pretended  conspiracy.’ 

5.  What  was  the  character  of  the  principal  actor  in  this  business? 
7-11.  By  what  means  did  he  proceed  ? 

12-14  What  accident  served  to  conflrm  the  prejudices  of  the  people’ 
(5.  What  means  were  taken  to  continue  the  alarm? 

16.  How  was  Oates  treated  by  the  government? 

17.  What  other  delusion  followed? 

19.  Whom  did  they  afterwards  venture  to  accuse’ 
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SECTION  111. 

" O think  what  anxious  moments  pass  between 
The  birth  of  plots,  and  their  last  fatal  periods! 

0 ’tis  a dreadful  interval  of  time. 

Made  up  of  horror  all,  and  big  with  death.” — Addison. 

i . Inv&Tidated.  part,  weakened,  mad©  Toid.  J 7.  Animos'ity,  s dislike. 

i.  (A.D.  1675.)  Edward  Coleman,  secretary  to  the  duke  of  York, 
was  the  first  who  was  brought  lo  trial,  as  being  most  obnoxious  lo 
those  who  pretended  to  fear  the  introduction  of  popery.  Iledloe  swore 
that  he  received  a commission,  signed  by  the  superior  of  the  Jesuits,  ap- 
pointing him  papal  secretary  of  slate,  and  that  he  had  consented  to  Ilia 
king’s  assassination.  2.  After  this  unfortunate  man’s  sentence,  thus  pro- 
cured by  these  vipers,  many  members  of  both  houses  offered  lo  interpose 
in  his  behalf,  if  he  would  make  ample  confession,  but  as  be  was,  in 
reality,  possessed  of  no  treasonable  secrets,  he  would  not  preserve  life 
by  falsehood  and  imposture.  He  suffered  with  calmness  and  constancy ; 
and,  to  Hie  last,  persisted  in  the  strongest  protestations  of  bis  innocence. 

3.  The  trial  of  Coleman  was  succeeded  by  those  of  Ireland,  Picker- 
ing, and  Grove.  They  protested  their  innocence,  but  were  found 
guilty.  Tbe  unhappy  men  went  to  execution  protesting  their  inno- 
cence, a circumstance  which  made  no  impression  on  the  spectators; 
but  their  being  Jesuits  banished  even  pity  for  their  sufferings. 

4.  Hill,  Green,  and  berry  were  tried  upon  the  evidence  of  one  Miles 
Pran'ce,  for  the  murder  of  Godfrey ; lint  though  Bedloe’s  narrative  and 
Prance’s  information  were  totally  irreconcileable,  and  though  their 
testimony  was  invalidated  by  contrary  evidence,  all  was  in  vain  : tbe 
prisoners  were  condemned  and  executed.  They  all  denied  their  guilt 
at  execution;  and,  as  Perry  died  a protcstanl,  this  circumstance  was 
regarded  as  of  very  considerable  importance. 

5.  Whitebread,  provincial  of  the  Jesuits,  Fenwick,  Gaveu,  Turner, 
and  Harcourt  all  of  them  of  the  same  order,  were  brought  to  their 
trial ; and  Langhorne  soon  after.  Besides  Oates  and  Bedloe,  Dugdale, 
a new  witness,  appeared  against  ttic  prisoners.  This  man  spread  the 
alarm  still  further,  and  even  asserted  that  two  hundred  thousand  pa- 
pists in  England  were  ready  lo  lake  up  arms.  6.  The  prisoners  proved, 
by  sixteen  wi’r.iesses  from  St.  Omer’s,  that  Oates  was  in  that  seminary 
at  the  time  he  swore  lie  was  in  London.  But,  as  they  were  papists, 
their  testimony  could  gain  no  manner  of  credit.  All  pleas  availed 
them  nothing : but  the  Jesuits,  and  Langhorne,  were  condemned  and 
executed ; witti  their  last  breath  denying  the  crime  for  which  they  died. 

7.  The  informers  had  less  success  on  the  trial  of  sir  George  Wake- 
man,  the  queen’s  physician,  who  though  they  swore  with  their  usual 
animosity,  was  acquitted.  His  condemnation  would  have  involved  tbe 
queen  in  bis  guilt;  and  it  is  probable  that  judge  and  jury  were  afraid 
of  venturing  so  far.  8.  The  carl  of  Stafford,  nearly  two  years  alter, 
was  the  last  man  Hint  fell  a sacrifice  to  these  bloody  wretches  : the 
witnesses  produced  against  him  were  Oates,  Dugdale,  and  Tuberville. 
Oates  swore  that  he  saw  Fenwick,  the  Jesuit,  deliver  Stafford  a com- 
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minion  from  Ifie  general  of  the  Jesuits,  constituting  him  paymaster  of 
the  papal  army.  9.  The  clamour  and  outrage  of  the  populace  against 
the  prisoner  was  very  great;  he  was  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to 
he  hanged  and  quartered ; hut  the  king  changed  his  sentence  into  that 
of  beheading,  lie  was  executed  on  Tower-hill,  where  even  his  perse- 
cutors could  not  forbear  shedding  tears  at  that  serene  fortitude  which 
shone  in  every  feature,  motion,  and  accent  of  this  aged  nobleman. 

10.  Tills  parliament  had  continued  to  sit  for  seventeen  years  without 
interruption,  wherefore  a new  one  was  called;  in  which  was  passed 
the  celebrated  statute,  called  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  which  confirms 
the  subject  in  an  absolute  security  from  oppressive  power.  By  this  act 
it  was  prohibited  to  send  any  one  to  prison  beyond  the  sea : no  judge, 
under  severe  penalties,  was  to  refuse  to  any  prisoner  his  writ  of  habeas 
corpus;  by  which  the  gaoler  was  to  produce  in  court  the  body  of  the 
prisoner,  whence  the  writ  had  its  name,  and- to  certify  the  cause  of  his 
delainerand  imprisonment.  It.  If  the  gaol  lie  within  twentymilesofthc 
judge,  the  writ  must  be  conveyed  in  three  days,  and  so  proporlionably 
for  grealerdistance.Every  prisoner  must  be  indicted  the  first  term  of  his 
commitment,  and  brought  to  trial  the  subsequent  term ; and  no  man, 
alter  being  enlarged  by  court,  can  be  recommitted  for  the  same  offence. 
This  act  has  been  occasionally  suspended,  on  dangerous  emergencies. 

12.  The  Meal-Tub  Plot,  as  it  was  called,  soon  followed  the  former. 
One  Dangerlield,  more  infamous,  if  possible,  than  Oates  and  Bedloe,  a 
wretch  who  had  been  set  in  the  pillory,  scourged,  branded,  and  trans- 
ported for  felony  and  coining,  hatched  a plot,  in  conjunction  with  a 
midwife,  whose  name  was  Cellier,  a Roman  Catholic  of  abandoned 
character,  Dangerlield  began  by  declaring  that  there  was  a design  on 
fool  to  set  up  a new  form  of  government,  and  remove  the  king  and 
the  royal  family.  13.  He  communicated  this  intelligence  to  the  king 
and  the  duke  of  York,  who  supplied  him  with  money,  and  counte- 
nanced his  discovery,  lie  bid  some  seditious  papers  in  the  lodgings  of 
one  colonel  Mansel;  and  then  brought  the  custom-house  officers  to 
his  apartment,  to  search  for  smuggled  merchandise.  The  papers  were 
found;  and  the  council,  having  examined  the  affair,  concluded  they 
were  forged  by  Dangerlield.  li.  They  ordered  all  the  places  he  fre- 
quented to  be  searched;  and  in  the  house  of  Cellier  the  whole  scheme 
of  the  conspiracy  was  discovered  upon  paper 
concealed  in  a meal-tub,  from  whence  the  plot 
had  its  name.  Dangerlield,  being  committed 
to  Newgale,  made  an  ample  confession  of  the 
forgery,  which,  though  probably  entirely  of 
his  own  counlrivance,  he  ascribed  to  the  earl 
of  Casllcmaiii,  the  countess  of  Powis,  and  the 
five  lords  in  the  Tower.  -15.  He  said  that  the 
design  was  to  sunorn  witnesses  to  prove  a 
charge  of  sodomy  and  perjury  upon  Oates,  to 
assassinate  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  to  accuse 
the  dukes  of  Monmouth  and  Buckingham,  the  sh.-ifie.bnry. 

earls  of  Essex,  Halifax,  and  others,  of  haying  been  concerned  in 
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(he  conspiracy  against  the  king  and  his  brother.  Upon  this  informa- 
tion the  earl  of  Casllemain  and  the  countess  of  Powis  were  sent  to 
the  Tower,  and  the  king  himself  was  suspected  of  encouraging  this 
imposture. 

16.  The  chief  point  which  the  present  house  of  commons  laboured 
to  obtain,  was  the  Exclusion  Bill,  which,  though  the  former  House 
liad  voted  it,  was  never  passed  into  a law.  Shaftesbury,  and  many  con- 
siderable men  of  the  party,  had  rendered  themselves  so  obnc&ious  to  * 
the  duke  of  York,  tlial  they  could  find  safely  in  no  measure  but  his 
ruin.  Monmouth's  friends  hoped  that  the  exclusion  of  James  would 
make  room  for  their  own  patron.  17.  The  duke  of  York’s  professed 
bigotry  to  the  Catholic  superstition  influenced  numbers  : and  his  ty- 
rannies, which  were  practised  without  control,  while  he  continued  in 
Scotland,  rendered  his  name  odious  to  thousands.  In  a week,  there- 
fore, after  the  commencement  of  the  session,  a motion  was  made  for 
bringing  rn  a l>ill  for  excluding  him  from  the  succession  to  the  throne, 
and  a committee  was  appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  debates  were 
carried  on  with  great  violence  on  both  sides.  The  king  was  present 
' during  the  whole  debate;  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  bill 
thrown  out  by  a very  great  majority  ‘. 


1 The  year  1680  is  remarkable  for  the  introduction  of  the  well-known  epithets. 
Whig  and  Tory.  The  former  was  given  to  the  popular  parly,  from  their  pretended 
affinity  to  the  fanatical  conventiclers  of  Scotland,  who  were  known  by  the  name 
of  Whigs.  The  latter  was  given  to  the  courtiers,  from  a supposed  resemblance 
between  them  and  the  popish  banditti  in  Irelund,  to  whom  the  appellation  of 
Tories  was  affixed.  Thus  these  two  ridiculous  words  came  into  general  use, 
and  have  continued  ever  since  to  mark  rival  parties,  though  with  very  different 
meanings.  , 

The  murder  of  archbishop  Sharp,  in  1679,  was 
the  cause  of  much  animosity  between  the  royalists 
and  the  puritans.  This  individual  first  obtained 
notice  as  an  advocate  for  the  Prcsbylerians,  in 
the  dissensions  of  the  Scottish  clergy  under 
Charles  II.  Ilis  talents  were  soon  appreciated  by 
the  ministry  of  that  time,  who  induced  him,  by 
the  gift  of  the  archbishopric  qf  St.  Andrew’s,  to 
abandon  his  former  friends  and  principles.  As 
primate  of  Scotland,  he  became  chief  director  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs  in  that  kingdom,  where  he 
distinguished  lumself  by  his.violence  and  oppres- 
sion ; and  being  deemed  a traitor  and  renegate, 
grew  extremely  obnoxious.  After  the  defeat  of 
arcubikhop  sharp.  the  Presbyterians  at  l'enlland  Hills,  he  was  par- 

ticularly active  in  promoting  the  torturings  and  executions  which  followed;  and 
his  unwearied  hostility  caused  the  persecuted  parly  to  regard  him  as  their  most 
formidable  enemy. 

It  happened  that  some  Presbyterians,  who  were  seeking  one  of  the  archbishop’s 
agents,  met  with  Sharp  himself,  very  slightly  attended,  on  Magus  Moor,  a solitary 
spot,  May  3,  1679.  Considering  from  these  circumstances  that  Providence  had  de- 
livered him  into  their  hands,  they  dragged  him  from  Ills  coach,  and  lore  him  from 
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Questions  for  Examination. 

1.  Who  was  first  brought  to  trial? 

2.  What  was  his  behaviour  at  his  execution  ? 

3.  4.  Who  were  the  next  that  suffered 

5.  What  others  were  tried  for  their  lives? 

6.  By  what  means  did  they  prove  their  innocence? 

7.  Which  of  the  accused  was  acquitted? 

8.  Who  was  the  last  that  fell  a victim  to  these  wretches? 

What  was  the  evidence  against  him  ? 

9.  What  sentence  was  passed  upon  the  earl  of  Stafford  ? 

What  effect  had  his  fortitude  on  the  beholders  of  his  death  * 

to,  it.  What  were  the  particulars  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act? 

12.  What  plot  was  now  laid,  and  who  was  the  principal  actor  in  it? 

13.  How  and  when  was  it  discovered? 

IG,  17.  What  now  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Commons? 


SECTION  IV. 

“ Yet  sometimes  nations  will  decline  so  low 
From  virtue,  which  is  reason,  that  no  wrong, 

But  justice,  and  some  fatal  course  annex’d, 

Deprives  them  of  their  outward  liberty, 

Their  inward  lost.”  Milton. 

< 

1 Li'bela.  s.  defamatory  writings  I 10  Suborn'erft.  persona  who  procure  wicked 

4.  Enhan'ced,  part,  heightened,  increased-  J actions  to  be  done. 

t 

1.  (A.D.  1683.)  Each  parly  had  for  some  lime  reviled  and  ridiculed 
the  other  in  pamphlets  and  libels;  and  this  practice  at  last  was  at- 
tended with  an  accident  that  deserves  notice.  One  Filzharris,  an  Irish 
papist,  dependent  on  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  one  of  the  king’s 
mistresses,  used  to  supply  her  with  these  occasional  publications. 
2.  But  he  was  resolved  to  add  to  their  number  by  his  own  endeavours; 
and  he  employed  one  Everhard,  a Scotchman,  to  write  a libel  against 
the  king  and  tbe  duke  of  York.  Ti]e  Scot  was  actually  a spy  for  the 
opposite  parly;  and  supposing  this  a trick  to  entrap  him,  he  discovered 
the  whole  to  sir  William  Waller,  an  eminent  justice  of  peace;  and  to 
convince  him  of  the  truth  of  this  information,  posted  him  and  two 
other  persons,  privately,  where  they  heard  the  whole  conference 
between  Filzharris  and  himself.  3.  The  libel  composed  between  them 
was  replete  with  the  utmost  rancour  and  scurrility.  Waller  carried 
the  intelligence  to  the  king,  and  obtained  a warrant  for  committing 
Filzharris,  who  happened 'at  that  very  time  to  have  a copy  of  the  libel 
in  his  pocket.  Seeing  himself  in  the  bauds  of  a party  from  which  he 

Ihe  arms  of  his  daughter;  then,  dispatching  him  with  many  wounds,  they  sought 
safety  in  flight. 

One  of  the  principal  actors  in  this  tragedy  w as  one  John  Balfour  of  Burley,  since 
rendered  a familiar  acquaintance  by  the  novel  of  Old  Mortality. 
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expected  no  mercy,  lie  resolved  to  side  with  them,  and  throw  the 
odium  of  the  libel  on  the  court,  who,  he  said,  were  willing  to  draw 
out  a libel  which  should  be  imputed  to  the  exclusioners,  and  thus 
render  them  hateful  to  the  people.  4.  He  enhanced  his  services  with 
the  country  party  by  a new  popish  plot,  still  more  tremendous  than 
any  of  the  foregoing.  He  brought  in  the  duke  of  York,  as  a principal 
accomplice  in  the  plot,  and  as  a contriver  in  the  murder  of  sir  Ed- 
mondsbury  Godfrey. 

5.  The  king  imprisoned  Fitzharris;  the  commons  adopted  his  cause. 
They  voted  that  he  should  be  impeached  by  themselves  to  secure 
him  from  the  ordiuary  forms  of , justice;  the  lords  rejected  the  im- 
peachment; the  commons  asserted  their  right;  a commotion  was  likely 
to  ensue;  and  the  king,  to  break  off  the  contest,  went  to  the  house, 
and  dissolved  the  parliament,  with  a fixed  resolution  never  to  call  an- 
other. 

C.  This  vigorous  measure  was  a blow  the  parliament  had  never  ex- 
pected; and  nothing  but  the  necessity  of  the  times  could  have  justified 
the  king’s  manner  of  proceeding.  From  that  moment,  which  ended 
the  parliamentary  commotions,  Charles  seemed  to  rule  with  despotic 
power,  and  he  was  resolved  to  leave  the  succession  to  his  brother, 
but  clogged  with  all  the  faults  and  misfortunes  of  his  own  administra- 
tion. 7.  His  temper,  which  had  always  been  easy  and  merciful,  now 
became  arbitrary,  and  even  cruel ; he  entertained  spies  and  informers 
round  the  throne,  and  imprisoned  all  such  as  he  thought  most  daring 
in  thcirdesigns. 

8.  He  resolved  to  humble  the  presbyterians;  these  were  divested  of 
their  employments  and  their  places;  and  their  offices  given  to  such  as 
held  with  the  court,  and  approved  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance.  The 
clergy  began  to  testify  their  zeal  and  their  principles,  by  their  writings 
and  their  sermons;  but  though  among  these  the  partisans  of  the  king 
were  the  most  numerous,  those  of  the  opposite  faction  were  the  most 
enterprising.  9.  The  king  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  former; 
and  tlius  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  a faction,  he  deprived  the  city 
of  London,  which  had  long  headed  the  popular  party,  of  their  charier. 
It  was  not  till  after  an  abject  submission  that  he  returned  it  to  them, 
having  previously  subjected  the  election  of  their  magistrates  to  hi§ 
immediate  authority. 

10.  Terrors  also  were  not  wanting  to  confirm  this  new  species  of 
monarchy.  Fitzharris  was  brought  to  trial  before  a jury,  and  con- 
demned and  executed.  The  whole  gang  of  spies,  witnesses,  infor- 
mers, and  suborners,  which  had  long  been  encouraged  and  supported 
by  the  leading  patriots,  finding  now  that  the  king  was  entirely  master, 
turned  short  upon  their  ancient  drivers,  and  offered  their  evidence 
against  those  who  had  first  put  them  in  motion.  The  king’s  ministers, 
with  a horrid  satisfaction,  gave  them  countenance  and  encouragement; 
so  that  soon  the  same  cruelties  and  the  same  injustice,  were  practised 
against  presliyterian  schemes,  that  had  been  employed  against  catholic 
treasons. 

it.  The  first  person  that  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  the  ministry 
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was  one  Stephen  College,  a London  joiner,  wlio  had  become  so  noted 
for  his  zeal  against  popery,  that  lie  went  by  Ihe  name  of  the  Protestant, 
joiner.  He  had  attended  the  city  members  to  Oxford,  armed  with 
sword  and  pistol;  he  had  been  sometimes  heard  to  speak  irreverently 
of  the  king,  and  was  now  presented  by  the  grand  jury  of  London  as 
guilty  of  sedition.  12.  A jury  at  Oxford,  after  half  an  hour's  delibe- 
ration, brought  him  in  guifly,  and  the  spectators  testified  their  inhu- 
man pleasure  with  a shout  of  applause.  He  bore  his  fate  with  un- 
shaken fortitude;  and  at  the  place  of  execution  denied  the  crime  for 
which  he  had  been  condemned. 

13.  The  power  of  the  crown  became  at  this  time  irresistible: 
(A.D.  1083)  the  city  of  London  had  been  deprived  of  their  charter, 
which  was  restored  only  upon  terms  of  submission;  and  the  giving  up 
the  nomination  of  their  own  magistrates  was  so  mortifying  a cireum-  . 
stance,  that  all  Ihe  other  corporations  in  England  soon  began  to  fear 
Ihe  same  treatment,  and  were  successively  induced  to  surrender  their 
charters  into  the  hands  of  the  king.  Considerable  sums  were  exacted 
for  restoring  these  charters : and  all  the  offices  of  power  and  profit  were 
left  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown.  I t.  Resistance  now,  however  justi- 
fiable, could  not  be  safe,  and  all  prudent  men  saw  no  other  expedient, 
but  peaceably  submitting  to  Ibe  present  grievances.  But  there  wasa 
parly  in  England,  that  still  cherished  their  former  ideas  of  freedom, 
and  were  resolved  to  hazard  every  danger  in  its  defence. 

15.  The  duke  of  Monmouth,  the  king’s  natural  son  by  Mrs.  Waters, 
engaged  the  earl  of  Macclesfield,  lord  Brandon,  sir  Gilbert  Gerrard, 
and  other  gentlemen  in  Cheshire,  in  his  cause.  Lord  Russell  fixed  a 
correspondence  with  sir  William  Courtney,  sir  Francis  Howies,  and  - 
sir  Francis  Drake,  who  promised  to  raise  the  West.  Shaftesbury,  with 
one  Ferguson,  an  independent  minister,  and  a restless  plotter,  managed  . 
the  city,  upon  which  the  confederates  chiefly  relied".  It  was  now  that 
this  turbulent  man  found  his  schemes  most  likely  to  lake  effect. 

IC.  After  the  disappointment  and  de- 
struction of  a hundred  plots,  he  at  last 
began  to  be  sure  of  this.  But  this  scheme, 
like  all  the  former,  was  disappointed. 

The  caution  of  lord  Russell,  who  in- 
duced the  duke  of  Monmouth  to  put 
off  the  enterprise,  saved  the  kingdom 
from  the  horrors  of  a civil  war;  while 
Shaftesbury  was  so  struck  with  the 
sense  of  his  impending  danger,  that  he 
left  his  house,  and  lurking  about  the 
city,  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  drive 
Ihe  Londoners  into  open  insurrection, 
i?.  At  last,  enraged  at  the  numberless 

cautions  and  delays  which  clogged  and  defeated  his  projects,  he  threat- ' 
cned  to  begin  with  his  friends  alone.  However,  after  a long  struggle 
between  fear  ami  rage,  he  abandoned  all  hopes  of  success,  and  fled 
out  of  the  kingdom  to  Amsterdam,  where  lie  ended. his  Uirbulenl  fife 
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soon  after,  Without  being  pitied  by  his  friends  or  feared  by  his  ene- 
mies. ' - 


Quest  ton t for  Examination. 

I,  2.  What  incident  next  deserve*  notice? 

3,  4.  How  did  the  commons  act  on  (his  occasion  ? and  what  was  the  consequence? 
S.  How  did  the  dispute  end  between  the  king  and  parliament? 

7.  What  was  now  the  temper  of  the  king  ? 

8.  How  did  the  clergy  act? 

9.  Of  what  did  the  king  deprive  the  city  of  London  ? 

■ 0.  What  was  now  the  conduct  of  the  spies? 

ii,  12.  Who  first  fell  under  the  ministry’s  displeasure?  and  on  what  occasion  ? 

13,  14.  What  resulted  from  the  great  power  of  the  crown? 

15.  Ity  whom  was  resistance  made? 

16,  17.  What  was  the  issue  of  it? 


SECTION  V. 

“ Itui  let  the  bold  conspirator  beware, 

For  heav’n  makes  princes  ns  peculiar  care.” — I>ryden 

US.  Contem’plate,  r.  to  comider  with  attention.  | 17.  Sa'icide,*.  the  crime  of  destroying  one'i  i«If. 

».  (A.D.  1G8S.)  The  loss  of  Shafleshury,  though  it  retarded  the  views 
of  the  conspirators,  did  not  suppress  them.  A council  of  six  was 
elected,  consisting  of  Monmouth,  Bussell,  Essex,  Howard,  Algernon 
Sidney,  and  John  Hampden,  grandson  to  (he  great  man  of  that  name. 

2.  Such,  together  with  the  duke  of  Argyle,  were  the  leaders  of 
this  conspiracy.  But  there  was  also  a set  of  subordinate  conspira- 
tors, who  frequently  met  together,  and  carried  on  projects  quite 
unknown  to  Monmouth  and  his  council.  Among  these  men  were  co- 
lonel Rumsey,  an  old  republican  officer,  together  witli  lieutenant- 
colonel  Walcot,  of  the  same  stamp ; Goodenough,  under-sheriff  of 
London,  a zealous  and  noted  party-inan ; Ferguson,  an  independent 
minister : and  several  attorneys,  merchants,  and  tradesmen  of  London. 

3.  But  colonel  Rumsey  anfl  Ferguson  were  the  only  persons  that  had 
access  to  the  great  leaders  of  the  conspiracy.— These  men  in  their 
meetings  emoraced  the  most  desperate  resolutions.  They  proposed 
to  assassinate  the  king  on  his  way  to  Newmarket;  Rumbal,  one  of 
the  party,  possessed  a farm  upon  that  road  called  the  Rye-house, 
and  from  thence  the  conspiracy  was  denominated  the  Rye-house  Plot. 

4.  They  deliberated  upon  a scheme  of  stopping  the  king’s  coach,  by 

overturning  a carl  on  the  highway  at  this  place,  and  shooting  him 
through  the  hedges.  The  house  in  which  the  king  lived  at  New- 
market took  lire  accidentally,  and  lie  was  obliged  to  leave  Newmarket 
eight  days  sooner  than  was  expected,  to  which  circumstance  his  safely 
was  ascribed.  , 
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5.  Among  the  conspirators  was  one  Keiling,  who  finding  himself  in 
danger  of  a prosecution  for  arresting  the  lord-mayor  of  London,  re- 
solved to  earn  his  pardon  by  discovering  this  plot  to  the  ministry. 
Colonel  Rumsey,  and  West,  a lawyer,  no  sooner  understood  that  this 
man  had  informed  against  them,  than  they  agreed  to  save  their  lives 
by  turning  king’s  evidence,  and  they  surrendered  themselves  accord- 
ingly. G.  Monmouth  absconded;  Russell  was  sent  to  the  Tower;  Grey 
escaped;  Howard  was  taken,  concealed  in  a chimney;  Essex,  Sidney, 
and  Hampden,  were  soon  after  arrested,  and  had  the  mortification  to 
find  lord  Howard  an  evidence  against  them. 

7.  Walcol  was  first  brought  to  trial  and  condemned,  together  with 
Hone  and  Rouse,  two  associates  in  the  conspiracy,  upon  the  evidence 
of  Rumsey,  West,  and  Sheppard.  They  died  penitent,  acknowledging 
the  justness  of  the  sentence  by  which  tiiey  were  executed.  A much 
greater  sacrifice  was  shortly  after  to  follow.  This  was  the  lord  Russell, 
son  of  the  earl  of  Bedford,  a nobleman  of  numberless  good  qualities, 
and  led  kilo  this  conspiracy  from  a conviction  of  the  duke  of  York’s 
intention  to  restore  popery.  8.  He  was  liberal,  popular,  humane,  and 
brave.  All  his  virtues  were  so  many  crimes  in  the  present  suspicious 
disposition  of  the  court.  The  chief  evidence  against  him  was  lord 
Howard,  a man  of  very  bad  character,  one  of  the  conspirators,  who 
was  now  contented  to  take  life-  upon  such  terms,  and  to  accept  of 
infamotfs  safety.  9.  This  witness  swore  that  Russell  was  engaged  in 
the  design  of  an  insurrection;  but  he  acquitted  him,  as  did  also 
Rumsey  and  West,  of  being  privy  to  the  assassination.  The  jury,  who 
were  zealous  royalists,  after  a short  deliberation,  brought  the  pri- 
soner in  guilty,  and  he  was  condemned  to  suffer  beheading.  The 
scaffold  for  his  execution  was  erected  in  Lincoln’s-inn-fields  : he  laid 
his  head  on  the  block  without  the  least  change  of  countenance,, and 
at  two  strokes  it  was  severed  from  tiis  body. 

.10.  The  celebrated  Algernon  Sidney,  son 
to  the  earl  of  Leicester,  was  next  brought 
to  his  trial.  He  had  been  formerly  engaged 
in  the  parliamentary  army  against  the  late 
king,  and  was  even  named  on  the  high  court 
of  justice  that  tried  him,  but  had  not  taken 
his  seat  among  the  judges.  1 1.  He  had  ever 
opposed  Cromwell’s  usurpation,  and  went 
into  voluntary  banishment  on  the  restora- 
tion. His  affairs,  however,  requiring  bis  re- 
turn, he  applied  to  the  king  for  a pardon, 
and  obtained  his  request.  But  all  his  hopes 
and  all  his  reasonings  were  formed  upon 
republican  principles.  For  his  adored  republic  he  had  written  and 
fought,  and  went  into  banishment,  and  ventured  to  return.  12.  It 
may  easily  be  conceived  how  obnoxious  a man  of  such  principles  was 
to  a court  that  now  was  not  even  content  to  be  without  limitations  to 
. its  power.  They  went  so  far  as  to  take  illegal  methods  to  procure  his 
condemnation.  The  only  witness  that  deposed  against  Sidney  was  lord 
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Howard,  and  Ihe  law  required  two.  13.  In  order,  therefore,  to  make 
out  a second  witness,  they  had  recourse  to  a very  extraordinary  ex- 
pedient. In  ransacking  his  closel,  some  discourses  on  government 
were  found  in  his  own  hand-writing,  containing  principles  favourable 
lo  liberty,  and  in  themselves  no  way  subversive  of  a limited  govern- 
ment. By  overstraining,  some  of  these  were  construed  into  treason. 

14.  It  was  in  vain  he  alleged  that  papers  were  no  evidence;  that  it 
could  not  he  proved  they  were  written  by  him;  that,  if  proved,  the 
paperslhemselves  contained  nothing  criminal.  His  defence  was  over- 
ruled; the  violent  and  inhuman  Jefferies,  who  was  now  chief  justice, 
easily  prevailed  on  a partial  jury  to  bring  him  in  guilty,  and  his  exe- 
cution followed  soon  after.  15.  One  can  scarce  contemplate  the  trans- 
actions of  this  reign  without  horror.  Such  a picture  of  factious  guilt 
on  each  side;  a court  at  once  immersed  in  sensuality  and  blood,  a 
people  armed  against  each  other  with  the  most  deadly  animosity,  and 
no  single  parly  lo  he  found  with  sense  enough  to  stem  the  general 
torrent  of  rancour  and  factious  suspicion. 

1C.  Hampden  was  tried  soon  after,  and  as  there  was  nothing  to  affect 
his,  life,  he  was  fined  forty  thousand  pounds.  Holloway,  a merchant 
of  Bristol,  who  had  fled  lo  the  West  Indies,  was  brought  over,  con- 
demned, and  executed.  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong  also,  who  had  fled  to 
Holland,  was  brought  over,  amt  shared  the  same  fate.  17.  Lord  Essex, 
who  had  been  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  was  found  in  an  apartment 
with  his  throat  cut;  but  whether  he  was  guilty  of  suicide,  or  whether 
the  bigotry  of  the  times  might  not  have  induced  some  assassin  lo  ' 
commit  the  crime,  cannot  now  he  known. 

This  was  the  last  blood  that  was  shed  for  an  imputation  of  plots 
,or  conspiracies,  which  continued  during  the  greatest  part  of  this 
reign. 

18.  At  this  period  the  government  of  Charles  was  as  absolute  as  that 
of  any  monarch  in  Europe : hut  happily  for  mankind,  his  tyranny  was 
hut  of  short  duration,  ne  was  seized  with  a sudden  lit,  which  re- 
sembled an  apoplexy;  and  although  he  was  recovered  by  bleeding, 
yet  he  languished  only  for  a few  days,  and  then  expired,  in  the  fifty— 
fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  twenty-fifih  of  his  reign. — During  his  illness 
some  clergymen  of  the  church  of  England  attended  him,  to  whom 
he  discovered  a total  indifference.  Catholic  priests  were  brought  lo 
his  bed-side,  and  from  their  hands  he  received  the  riles  of  their  com- 
munion ’. 

1 The  reign  of  Charles  It.,  which  some'prepostcrouslv  represent  as  our  Au-  , 
gusian  age,  retarded  the  progress  of  potite  literature;  and  the  immeasurable  licen- 
tiousness indulged,  or  rather  applauded  at  court,  was  more  destructive  to  the 
tine  arts,  than  even  the  court  nonsense  and  enthusiasm  of  the  preceding  period. — 

He  me. 

Bishop  Burnet,  in  his  History  of  his  own  Times,  says,  there  were  apparent 
suspicious  that  Charles  had  been  poisoned,  lie  also  observes  that  the  king’s  body 
was  indecently  neglected  ; his  funeral  was  vciy  mean;  lie  did  not  lie  in  state;  no 
mourning  was  given ; and  the  expense  of  it  was  not  cgual  to  what  an  ordinary 
nobleman's  funeral  will  amount  to. 
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Questions  for  Examination. 

.1.  What  new  conspiracy  was  termed  ? 

а.  Who  were  the  subordinate  conspirators 1 
3,  4.  What  were  their  desperate  resolutions  ? 

5.  In  what  manner  was  this  plot  discovered  ? 

б.  What  was  the  fate  of  the  conspirators?  . 

7.  What  eminent  nobleman  was  concerned  in  this  conspiracy  ? 

8.  Describe  the  character  of  lord  Russell. 

Who  was  principal. evidence  against  him  ? 

9.  Where  did  lord  Russell  suffer? 

to.  Who  was  the  next  brought  to  trial  ? 

1 1 . Describe  the  conduct  and  character  of  Algernon  Sidney. 

12,  13.  What  methods  were  taken  to  procure  his  condemnation  ? 

1 4.  Was  his  defence  attended  to  ? and  by  whom  was  he  tried  ? 

15.  What  dreadful  picture  did  the  kingdom  now  present? 

16.  17.  What  other  persons  suffered  ? 

18.  Describe  the  manner  of  the  death  of  the  king. 

CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 

Kings  of  Portugal. 

A.D. 

AlphonsoVI... 1656 

Pedro  II 1683 

Kings  of  Denmark. 

Frederick'  ill 1648 

Christian  V 1670 

King  of  Sweden. 
Charles  XI 1660 

EMINENT  PERSONS. 

Villiers  duke  of  Buckingham  (1627-1688)  and  Wilmot,  earl  of  Rochester  (1648- 


1 The  strange  rharactcr  of  this  highly  gifted  but  profligate  nobleman  is  thus 
graphically  described  by  Dryden : , ... 

“ A man  so  various  that  he  seem’d  to  bo 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome  . 

Stiff  in  opinions— always  in  the  wrong — 

Was  every  thing  by  starts  but  nothing  long. 

Who  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon 
Was  chemist,  fiddler,  statesman , ami  buffoon.*' 


Alexander  VII 

A I>. 
...  1665 

Clement  IX 

. . . 1667 

Clement  X 

. ..  1670 

Innocent  XI 

, ..  1676 

Emperor  of  Germany. 
Leopold 1658 


Emperor  of  the  Turks. 


A-D. 

Mahomet  IV 1649 

King  of  France. 
Louis  XIV 1643 

S 

Kings  of  Spain. 

Philip  IV 1621 

Charles  II 1665 


He  died  in  great  misery.  Pope  thus  describes  the  miserable  end  of  his  career  : 

'*  In  the  worst  inn's  worst  room,  with  mat  half  hung, 

Tlio  floors  of  plaster  and  the  whIU  of  dung. 

* The  George  and  Garter  dangling  from  that  bed 
Where  tawdry  yellow  strove  with  dirty  red. 

Great  Villiers  lies— alas!  hew  chang'd  from  him 
That  life  of  pleasure,  and  that  soul  of  whim  : " 

There  victor  of  his  health,  of  fortune,  friends. 

And  fame,  the  lord  of  useless  thousand*  ends  '* 
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1680)  companions  of  Charles 1 ; Edward  Hyde,  earl  of  Clarendon  (1608-167*)  prime 
minister  and  chancellor — this  celebrated  statesman  died  in  exile,  during  which  he 
completed  his  great  work,  ‘"The  History  of  the  Rebellion;”  Lord  Russel  (1641- 
1684);  Samuel  Pepys  (1632-1703);  Sidney  Algernon  (1617-1684);  Butler,  duke  of 
Ormond;  Cooper,  earl  of  Shaftesbury  (1621-1683);  Wentworth  Dillon,  earl  of  Ros- 
common (1684);  K.  Boyle,  earl  of  Orrery  (1621-1679);  C.  Mackenzie,  earl  of  Cro- 
marty; G.  Monk,  duke  of  Albemarle  (1608-1670);  C.  Stanley,  earl  of  Derby;  Mon- 
tague, earl  of  SandwicR  (1672);  J.  Powlett,  marquis  of  Winchester ; W.  Cavendish, 
duke  of  Newcastle  (1592-1696);  G.  Digby,  carl  of  Bristol  (1612-1676);  Denzil,  lord 
Hollis  (1680) ; Dudley,  lord  North ; J.  Touchet,  earl  Castlehaven  and  baror.  Audley ; 
H.  Pierpont,  marquis  of  Dorchester;  Anthony  Ashley;  Hcneage  Finch,  earl  of  Not- 
tingham (1621-1682);  Francis  North;  lord-keeper  Guildford  (1685);  J.  Robarts, 
earl  of  Radnor;  Arthur  Annesley,  earl  of  Anglesea;  marquis  of  Argyle  (1614-1686); 
H.  Finch,  earl  of  Winchelsea ; A.  Carey,  lord  Falkland ; Anne,  countess  of  Dorset, 
Pembroke,  and  Montgomery  % Margaret,  duchess  of  Newcastle ; Sir  William  Temple 
<1628-1700);  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow  (1630-1677);  Sir  Christopher  Wren  (1632-1723); 
Edward  Cocker,  arithmetician;  Samuel  Butler  (1612-1680),  poet*. 


1 Rochester  was  equally  celebrated  for  his  wit  and 
profligacy.  His  mock  epitaph  on  Charles  II.  contains 
a severe  but  just  character  of  that  monarch  : 

Hero  lie*  oar  mutton-eating  king,  * 

Whose  wort)  no  man  relies  on ; 

He  never  said  a foolish  thing. 

Ho  never  did  a wise  one." 

* This  illustrious  lady  replied,  in  answer  to  a man- 
date from  sir  Joseph  Williamson,  his  majesty’s  se- 
cretary, which  required  her  to  return  a certain  person 
as  member  for  the  borough  of  Appleby,  in  West- 
moreland : — “ I have  been  bullied  by  an  usurper,  I 
have  been  neglected  by  a court,  hut  I will  not  be 
Rochester.  dictated  to  by  a subject.  Your  man  sha’n’t  stand,  etc. 

etc.  etc.  Arne.” 

1 In  this  reign  the  first  importation  of  tea  took  place;  the  East  India  Company, 
in  1669,  ordering  lOOlbs.  From  this  insignificant  quantity,  the  consumption  has 
gradually  iucreased,  and  now  averages  nearly  40,000,000lbs.  annually,  producing 
to  the  public  revenue  4,000,000/:  sterling.  Sugar,  which  also  formB  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  revenue,  producing  about  the  same  amount  annually,  had  been 
introduced  into  England  about  two  centuries  earlier. 
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JAMES  n. 


SECTIQN  1. 

Near  Bridgewater,  the  fatal  place 
Of  Monmouth’s  downfall  and  disgrace, 

The  hopeless  duke,  half-starv’d,  half-drown’d, 
In  cotert  of  a ditch  was  found.”— Dibdin. 


%.  Retaliate.  » . to  return  by  giving  like  for  I 16.  Expin'tion,  s.  the  act  of  atoning  for  any 
like,  to  requite,  to  repay.  ] crime 

1.  (A.D.  1(185.)  The  duke  of  York,  who  succeeded  his  brolher  by 
tine  title  of  king  lames  the  Second,  had  been  bred  a Roman  catholic 
by  his  mother,  and  was  strongly  bigoted  to  his  principles.  He  went 
openly  to  mass  with  all  the  ensigns  of  his  dignity,  an*l  even  sent 
one  Caryl  as  his  agent  to  Rome,  to  make  submission  to  the  pope,  and 
to  pave  the  way  for  the  re-admission  of  England  into  the  bosom  of 
the  catholic  church. 

2.  A conspiracy,  set  on  fool  by  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  was  the 
first  disturbance  in  this  reign.  He  had,  since  his  last  conspiracy, 
been  pardoned,  but  was  ordered  to  depart  the  kingdom,  and  had 
retired  to  Holland.  Being  dismissed  from  thence  by  the  prince  of 
Orange,  upon  James’s  accession,  he  went  to  Brussels,  where  finding 
himself  still  pursued  by  the  king’s  severity,  he  resolved  to  retaliate, 
and  make  an  attempt  upon  the  kingdom.  3.  He  had  ever  been  the 
darling  of  the  people,  and  some  averred  that  Charles  had  married 
his  molher,  and  owned  Monmoulb’s  legitimacy  at  his  death.  The 
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duke  of  Argyle  seconded  his  views  in  Scotland,  and  they  formed  the 
scheme  of  a double  insurrection ; so  lliat,  while  Monmouth  should  . 
attempt  to  make  a rising  in  the  West,  Argyle  was  also  to  try  his 
endeavours  in  the  North. 

4.  Argyle  was  the  first  who  landed  in 
Scotland,  where  he  published  his  manifestos, 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  two  thousand 
five  hundred  men,  and  strove  to  influence 
the  people  in  his  cause,  but  a formidable 
body  of  the  king's  forces  coming  against 
him,  his  army  fell  away,  and  .he  himself, 
after  being  wounded  in  attempting  to  escape, 
was  taken  prisoner  by  a peasant,  who  found 
him  standing  up  to  liis  neck  in  a (tool  of 
water.  He  was  from  thence  carried  to  Edin- 
burgh, where,  after  enduring  many  indignir 
ties  with  a gallant  spirit,  he  was  publicly 
executed. 

5.  Meanwhile  Monmouth  arrived  in  Dorsetshire,  with  scarcely  a 
hundred  followers.  However,  his  name  was  so  popular,  and  so  great 
was  the  hatred  of  the  people  both  for  the  person  and  religion  of 
James,  that  in  four  days  lie  had  assembled  a body  or  above  two 
thousand  men.  0.  Being  advanced  to  Taunton , his  numbers  had 
increased  to  six  thousand  men ; and  he  was  obliged  every  day,  for 
want  of  arms,  to  dismiss  numbers  who  crowded  to  his  standard. 

He  entered  Bridgewater,  Wells,  and  Frome,  and  was  proclaimed  in 
all  those  places;  but  he  lost  the  hour  or  action  in  receiving  and 
claiming  these  empty  honours. 

7.  The  king  was  not  a little  alarmed  at  his  invasion ; but  still 
more  so  at  the  success  of  an  undertakirtg  that  at  first  appeared 
desperate.  Six  regiments  of  British  troops  were  recalled  from 
Holland,  and  a body  of  regulars,  to  the  number  of  three  thousand 
men,  were  sent  under  the  command  of  the  earls  of  Fcvcrsham  and 
Churchill,  to  check  the  progress  of  the  rebels.  8.  They  took  post  at 
Sedgemore,  a village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bridgewater,  and 
were  joined  by  the  militia  of  the  county  in  considerable  numbers. 

It  was  there  that  Monmouth  resolved,  by  a desperate  effort,  to  lose 
his  life  or  gain  the  kingdom.  The  negligent  disposition  made  by  . 
Feversham  invited  him  to  the  attack;  and  his  faithful  followers  - 
showed  what  courage  and  principle  could  do  against  discipline  and 
numbers.  9.  They  drove  the  royal  infantry  from  their  ground,  and 
were  upon  the  point  of  gaining  the  victory,  when  the  misconduct 
of  Monmouth,  and  the  cowardice  of  lord  Grey,  who  commanded 
the  horse,  brought  all  to  ruin.  This  nobleman  fled  at  the  first  onset; 
and  the  rebels  being  charged  in  flank  by  the  victorious  army,  gave 
way,  after  three  hours’  contest,  ft).  About  three  hundred  were 
killed  in  the  engagement,  and  a thousand  in  the  pursuit;  and  thus 
ended  an  enterprise  rashly  began , and  more  feebly  conducted. 
Monmouth  fled  from  the  field  of  battle  about  twenty  miles,  till  his 
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horse  sunk  under  him.  He  then  alighted,  and  changing  his  clothes 
with  a shepherd,  tied  on  foot,  attended  by  a German  count,  who 
had  accompanied  him  from  Holland.  11.  Being  quite  exhausted  with 
hunger  and  fatigue,  they  both  lay  down  in  a field,  and  covered 
themselves  with  fern.  The  shepherd  being  found  in  Monmouth’s 
clothes  by  the  pursuers,  increased  the  diligence  of  the  search  ; and 
by  the  means  of  blood-hounds  he  was  detected  in  this  miserable 
situation,  with  raw  peas  in  his  pocket,  which  he  had  gathered  in 
the  fields  to  sustain  life.  12.  He  wrote  the  most  submissive  letters  to 
the  king;  and  that  monarch,  willing  to  feast  his  eyes  with  the 
miseries  of  a fallen  enemy,  gave  him  an  audiqnce.  At  this  interview 
the  duke  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  begged  his  life  in  the  most  abject 
terms.  He  even  signed  a paper,  offered  him  by  the  king,  declaring 
his  own  illegitimacy  ; and  then  the  stern  tyrant  assured  him  that  his 
, crime  was  of  such  a nature  as  could  not  he  pardoned.  13.  The  duke, 
perceiving  that  he  had  nothing  to  hope  from  the  clemency  of  his 
uncle,  re-collected  his  spirits,  rose  up,  and  retired  with  an  air  of  dis- 
dain. He  was  followed  to  the  scaffold  with  great  compassion  from 
the  populace.  He  warned  the  executioner  not  to  fall  into  the  same 
error  which  he  had  committed  in  beheading  Russell,  where  it  had 
been  necessary  to  redouble  the  blow. 

14.  But  this  only  increased  the  seve- 
rity of  the  punishment ; the  man  was 
seized  with  a universal  trepidation,  and 
he  struck  a feeble  blow,  upon  which 
the  duke  raised  his  head  from  the 
block,  as  if  to  reproach  him;  he  gently 
laid  down  his  head  a second  time,  and 
the  executioner  struck  him  again  and 
again  to  no  purpose.  He  at  last  threw 
the  axe  down  : but  the  sheriff  com- 
pelled him  to  resume  the  attempt,  and, 
two  more  blows,  the  head  was  severed 
from  the  body.  15.  Such  was  the  end 
of  James  duke  of  Monmouth,  the  darling  of  the  English  people.  He 
was  brave,  sincere,  and  good-natured,  open  to  flattery,  and  by  that 
seduced  into  an  enterprise  which  exceeded  his  capacity. 

1G.  But  it  were  well  for  the  insurgents,  and  fortunate  for  the  king, 
if  the  blood  that  was  now  shed  had  been  thought  a sufficient  expia- 
tion for  the  late  offence.  The  victorious  army  behaved  with  the  most 
savage  cruelty  to  the  prisoners  taken  after  the  battle.  Feversham,  im- 
mediately after  the  victory,  hanged  up  above  twenty  prisoners.  Co- 
lonel Kirke  presided  over  the  military  executions,  and  committed  the 
most  shocking  cruellies.  17.  The  military  severities  of  the  comman- 
ders were  still  inferior  to  the  legal  slaughters  committed  by  judge 
Jefferies,  who  was  sent  down  to  try  the  delinquents.  The  natural 
brutality  of  this  man’s  temper  was  inflamed  by  continual  intoxication. 
He  told  llie  prisoners,  that,  if  they  would  save  him  the  trouble  of 
trying  them,  they  might  expect  some  favour,  otherwise  he  would 
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execute  llie  law  upon  them  with  the  utmost  severity.  18.  Many  poor 
wretches  were  thus  allured  into  a confession,  and  found  that  it  only 
hastened  their  destruction.  No  less  than  eighty  were  executed  at 
Dorchester;  and,  on  the  whole,  at  Exeter,  Taunton,  and  Wells,  two 
hundred  and  fifty-one  are  computed  to  have  fallen  by  the  hands  of 
the  executioner. 


Question*  for  Examination. 

1 . In  what  manner  did  James  act  on  succeeding  to  the  throne? 

2,  3.  What  was  the  first  disturbance  in  this  reign?  and  who  were  the  principals 

concerned  in  it? 

4.  What  success  attended  Argyle’s  attempt? 

5-10.  Relate  the  particulars  ol  Monmouth’s  invasion. 

1 1 . In  what  situation  was  he  found  ? 

12.  What  was  his  conduct  after  he  was  taken? 

13.  14.  Relate  what  happened  at  his  execution. 

15.  What  was  his  character? 

iti  How  were  the  prisoners  treated? 

17.  What  was  the  conduct  of  Judge  Jefferies? 

1 8.  How  many  rebels  are  said  to  have  been  executed  ? 


SECTION  II. 

' “ with  persecution  arm’d,  the  sacred  code 

Of  law  he  dashes  thoughtless  to  the  ground.” — Valpy. 

Em'baftsy,  j a message  on  public  occasions.  | 6.  Apostol'ic,  a.  belonging  to  llie  apostles 

1.  (A.D.  1C86.)  In  ecclesiastical  mailers,  James  proceeded  wilh  slill 
great  injustice.  Among  those  who  distinguished  themselves  against 
popery  was  one  Dr.  Sharpe,  a clergyman  of  London,  who  declaimed 
with  just  severity  against  those  who  changed  their  religion  by  such 
arguments  as  the  popish  missionaries  were  able  to  produce.  2.  This 
being  supposed  to  reflect  upon  the  king,  gave  great  offence  at  court; 
and  positive  orders  were  given  to  the  bishop  of  London  to  suspend 
Sharpe,  till  his  majesty’s  pleasure  should  be  further  known.  The 
bishop  refused  to  comply;  and  the  king  resolved  to  punish  the  bishop 
himself  for  disobedience. 

3.  To  effect  his  design,  an  ecclesiastical  commission  was  issued  out, 
by  which  seven  commissioners  were  invested  with  a full  and  unlimited 
authority  over  the  whole  Church  of  England,  before  this  tribunal  the 
bishop  was  summoned,  and  not  ouly  he,  but  Sharpe,  the  preacher, 
suspended. 

4.  The  next  step  was  to  allow  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  sectaries : 
and  lie  was  taught  to  believe,  that  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  religion 
would  then,  upon  a fair  trial,  g;ain  the  victory.  He,  therefore,  issued 
a declaration  of  general  indulgence,  and  asserted  that  non-conformity 
to  the  established  religion  was  no  longer  penal. 

5.  To  complete  his  work,  he  publicly  sent  the  earl  of  Castlemain 
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ambassador  extraordinary  to  Rome,  in  order  to  express  his  obedience 
to  the  pope,  and  to  reconcile  his  kingdom  to  the  Catholic  communion. 
Never  was  there  so  much  contempt  thrown  upon  an  embassy  that 
was  so  boldly  undertaken.  The  court  of  Rome  expected  but  little  suc- 
cess from  measures  so  blindly  conducted.  They  were  sensible  that 
the  king  was  openly  striking  at  those  laws  and  opinions,  which  it  was 
his  business  to  undermine  in  silence  and  security, 

G.  The  Jesuits  soon  after  were  permitted  to  erect  colleges  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom ; they  exercised  the  Catholic  worship  in  the 
most  public  manner ; and  four  Catholic  bishops,  consecrated  in  the 
king’s  chapel,  were  sent  through  the  kingdom  to  exercise  their  epi- 
scopal functions,  under  the  title  of  apostolic  vicars. 

7.  Father  Francis,  a Benedictine  monk,  was  recommended  by  the 
king  to  the  university  of  Cambridge,  for  a degree  of  master  of  arts. 
But  his  religion  was  a stumbling-block  which  the  university  could  not 
get  over;  and  they  presented  a petition,  beseeching  the  king  to  recall 
his  mandate.  8.  Their  petition  was  disregarded,  and  their  deputies 
denied  a hearing  : the  vice-chancellor  himself  was  summoned  to  ap- 
pear before  the  high  commission  court,  and  deprived  of  his  office;  yet 
the  university  persisted,  and  Father  Francis  was  refused. 

9.  The  place  of  president  of  Magdalen  college,  one  of  the  richest 
foundations  in  Europe,  being  vacant,  the  king  sent  a mandate  in  fa- 
vour of  one  Farmer,  a new  convert  to  popery,  and  a man  of  bad 
character  in  other  respects.  The  fellows  of  the  college  made  very 
submissive  applications  to  the  king  for  recalling  his  mandate ; they 
refused  admitting  the  candidate;  and  James,  tinding  them  resolute  in 
the  defence  of  their  privileges,  ejected  tliem  all  except  two. 

to.  A second  declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience  was  published 
about  the  same  time  with  the  former : but  with  this  peculiar  injunc- 
tion, that  all  divines  should  read  it  after  service  in  their  churches. 
(A.D.  IG88.)  The  clergy  were  known  universally  to  disapprove  of  these 
measures,  and  they  were  now  resolved  to  disobey  an  order  dictated 
by  the  most  bigoted  motives.  They  were  determined  to  trust  their 
cause  to  the  favour  of  the  people,  and  that  universal  jealousy  which 
prevailed  against  the  encroachment  of  the  crown.  1 1 . The  first  cham- 
pions of  this  service  o(  danger  were  Lloyde,  bishop  of  St.  Asap;  Ken, 
of  Bath  and  Wells;  Turner,  of  Ely;  Lake,  of  Chichester'  White,  of 
Peterborough ; and  Trelawney,  of  Bristol.  These,  together  with  San- 
croft,  the  primate,  concerted  an  address,  in  the  form  of  a petition  to 
the  king,  which,  with  the  warmest  expressions  of  zeal  and  submission, 
remonstrated  that  they  could  not  read  his  declaration  consistently  with 
their  consciences,  or  the  respect  they  owed  the  Protestant  religion. 

12.  The  king  in  a fury  summoned  the  bishops  before  the  council, 
and  there  questioned  them  whether  they  would  acknowledge  their 
petition.  They  for  some  time  declined  giving  an  answer;  but  being 
urged  by  the  chancellor,  they  at  last  owned  it.  On  their  refusal  to 
give  bail,  an  order  was  immediately  drawn  for  their  commitment  to 
the  Tower,  and  the  crown  lawyers  received  directions  to  prosecute 
them  for  a seditious  libel. 
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Questions  for  Examination. 

1 . In  what  way  did  Dr.  Sharpe  give  offence  to  the  king  ? 

2.  What  was  the  conduct  of  James  on  that  occasion  ? 

3.  By  what  means  did  he  effect  his  design  ? 

4.  What  was  Ins  next  step? 

5.  Whom  did  he  send  ambassador  extraordinary  to  Rome?  and  how  was  the  cm 

bassy  received  ? 

6.  Relate  the  further  proceedings  of  James, 
y.  What  took  place  at  Magdalen  college  ? 

id  What  were  the  consequences  of  another  declaration? 
it.  Who  were  the  lirst  that  disobeyed  the  king’s  mandate? 

12.  In  what  manner  did  James  act  on  this  occasion  ? 


Tower  of  London. 


1.  (A.D.  1688.)  The  twenty-ninth  day  of  June  was  fixed  for  their 
trial;  and  their  rclum  was  more  splendidly  attended  than  their  im- 
prisonment. The  cause  was  looked  upon  as  involving  the  fate  of  the 
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15.  Ab'dicatcd,  part,  renounced,  abandoned. 


Re’gent,  i.  one 
another  person. 


SECTION  111. 


1 Forsaken  thus,  he  other  thoughts  revolves. 
To  quit  the  realm, 

But  let  him  go,  not 
The  gentle  duke  his  lonely  journey 
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nation:  and  future  freedom,  or  future  slavery,  awaited  llie  decision. 
The  dispute  was  learnedly  managed  by  the  lawyers  on  both  sides. 

2.  Holloway  and  Powell,  two  of  Hie  judges,  declared  themselves  in 
favour  of  Ihe  bishops.  The  jury  withdrew  into  a chamber,  where 
they  passed  the  whole  night;  but  next  morning  they  returned  into 
court,  and  pronounced  the  bishops  not  guilty.  3.  Westminster-hal{ 
instantly  rang  with  loud  acclamations,  which  were  communicated  to 
the  whole  extent  of  the  city.  They  even  reached  the  camp  at  Houns- 
low, where  the  king  was  at  dinner,  in  lord  Feversham’s  tent.  Ills 
majesty  demanded  the  cause  of  these  rejoicings,  and  being  informed 
that  it  was  nothing  hut  the  soldiers  shouting  at  the  delivery  of  the 
bishops,  “ Call  you  that  nothing?”  cried  he ; “ hut  so  much  the  worse 
for  them!”  4.  It  was  in  this  posture  of 
affairs  that  all  people  turned  their  eyes 
upon  William,  prince  of  Orange,  who  had 
married  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter  of  king 
Janies.  William  was  a prince  who  had, 
from  his  earliest  entrance  into  business, 
been  immersed  in  dangers,  calamities,  and 
politics.  The  ambition  of  France,  and  the 
jealousies  of  Holland,  had  served  to  sharp- 
en his  talents,  and  to  give  him  a propen- 
sity for  intrigue.  5.  This  politic  prince 
now  plainly  saw  that  James  had  incurred 
the  most  violent  hatred  of  his  subjects. 

(A.  D.  1688.)  He  was  minutely  informed  of 
their  discontents,  and,  by  seeming  to  dis- 
courage, still  farther  increased  them, 
hoping  to  gain  the  kingdom  for  himself  in  the  sequel.  The  birth  of  a 
prince  of  Wales  precipitated  his  resolutions,  as  it  threatened  to  an- 
nihilate his  hopes  of  succeeding  to  the  throne  in  right  of  his  wife, 
the  princess  Mary.  6.  The  time  when  the  prince  entered  upon  this 
enterprise  was  just  when  the  people  were  in  a flame  about  the  recent 
insult  offered  to  their  bishops.  He  had  before  this  made  considerable  * 
augmentations  to  the  Dutch  fleet,  and  the  ships  were  then  lying  ready 
in  the  harbour.  Some  additional  troops  were  also  levied,  and  sums 
of  money  raised  for  other  purposes  were  converted  to  the  advance- 
ment of  this  expedition.  7.  So  well  concerted  were  his  measures, 
that,  in  three  days,  above  four  hundred  transports  were  hired;  the 
army  fell  down  the  rivers  and  canals  from  Nimeguen ',  with  all  neces- 
sary stores;  and  Ihe  prince  set  sail  from  Helvoetsluys,>  with  a fleet 
of  nearly  live  hundred  vessels,  and  an  army  of  above  fourteen  thou- 
sand men.  It  was  given  out  that  this  invasion  was  intended  for  the 
coast  of  France  ; and  many  of  the  English,  who  saw  the  fleet  pass 
along  their  coasts,  little  expected  to  see  it  land  on  their  own  shores. 
Thus,  after  a voyage  of  two  days,  the  prince  landed  his  army  at  the 

‘ A largo  city,  llie  capital  of  Dutch  Guelderland. 

’ A sca-porl  of  Holland. 
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^yn^aifrJrrir^ 

• Kiss  srHir — sar  srxs* 

tralily.  p.  He  remained  ( 1 ll,ey  con  lnued  lo  observe  a strict  neu- 

by  the  malcoiSu  IIS  “|,ec.tali®“  of  beinS  joined 

when  he  be  “an  in  a"!,  Ia,sl  began  lo  desl*air  of  success.  Hut,  just 

was  joined  by  several  persons  )0«Ul  re'embarkin»  hi*  forces,  he 
country  soon  after  Ilfn  , consequence,  and  the  whole 
clerev  offleer,  . m<5  fl°ckiDg  10  his  standard.  The  nobility 

w"funanSuSa’,„d dSn^"8’8  °W"  Servanls  a"d 

raised  from  the  rank  of  a naM  Tnl'i  10|KL°rd Churchill  had  been 
command  in  the  armv-  **  had  b?en  lnvesled  with  a high 

whole  fortune  to  the  iL  i befn  created  a Peer.  and  owed  his 

■nrn  1, liter  an6S ^ ^ "ZT  ■"e„wa’  S""'s  wil" 

“•  “ »»  •«  chiuJen  C ioS  ee  L"  ■ %"Tr"',,y  of 

zs&szzu&stsr  rs  £ 

or  perpetual  imprisonmenTunliMi1.'11  COnsl'"lt  dread  of  ass*ssiitalioii 
for  this,  he  first  sent  awav  the  C consented  lo  depart.  To  prepare 

-under  the  Lndl?  of  St  J ee"’  Wh?  arrived  safe,V  at  Calais, 
kin<*  in  w„  i-  01  count  Lauzun,  an  old  favorite  of  ihe  French 

at£^U,bv”?E,rjHa?er  "isa"i’'ar'" 

atssaas 

* En6lish  Channe!’  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire 

10  as*t  PTrS’  “rder 

lord,  you  are  a cood  man  • mn  ' ’ u‘-  " on  ‘he  lung  saw  aim  lie  said,  “ My 
service  with  them  to  da’v  I o^had  a^r  ^ ,ll‘e  y0U  can  do  “■« 

“ who  could  have  served  y„ur  majesty  on  n.  - o ’ .retu„rned  the  'ene/able  carl, 
with  this  reply,  that  he  co^ldm^r^^Lw^;^10'''’'  JamCS  W3S  “ •l™<* 
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embarked  for  the  continent.  He  arrived  in  safely  at  Ambleteuse  in 
Picardy,  troin  whence  he  hastened  to  the  court  of  France,  where 
he  still  enjoyed  the  empty  title  of  a Wing,  and  the  appellation  of  a , 
saint,  which  flattered  him  more. 

15.  The  king  having  thus  abdicated  the  throne,  the  next  consi- 
deration was  the  appointing  a successor.  (A.D.  1G88.)  Some  declared 
lor  a regent ; others,  that  the  princess  of  Orange  should  be  invested 
with  regal  power,  and  the  young  prince  considered  as  supposititious. 
After  a long  debate  in  both  houses,  a new  sovereign  was  preferred  to 
a regent,  by  a majority  of  two  voices.  It  was  agreed  that  the  prince 
and  princess  of  Orange  should  reign  jointly  as  king  and  queen  of 
, England,  while  the  administration  or  government  should  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  prince  only. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

1-3.  Relate  the  circumstances  which  attended  the  bishops’ trial.- 

4.  To  whom  did  the  people  look  for  deliverance? 

5.  What  was  the  situation  of  the  people  when  William  entered  upon  this  enter- 

prise? • - 

7.  What  measures  did  William  concert  to  effect  the  invasion  of  England  ? 

Where  did  he  land? 

to.  By  whom  was  the  king  deserted?  % 

it.  What  exclamation  did  the  king  make  when  he  was  told  that  the  prince  and 
princess  had  forsaken  him’ 

12.  What  resolution  did  the  king  adopt? 

1 4.  To  what  court  did  James  repair? 

15.  What  followed  the  king’s  abdication? 


CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 


Pope.  A.n. 

Innocent  XI 1676 

Emperor  of  Germany. 

l.copold 1658 

Emperors  of  the  Turks. 
Mahomet  IV. 1619 


AD. 

Solyman  III 1687 

King  of  France. 


Louis  XIV 1643 

King  of  Spain. 
Charles  II 1665 


King  of  Portugal. 

A.D. 

Pedro  II, 1683 

King  of  Denmark. 

Christian  V 1670 

King  of  Sweden . 
Charles  XI i860 


EMINENT  PERSONS. 

James,  duke  of  Monmouth  (1649-1686),  “the  darling  of  the  English  people ,” 
Judge  Jefferies  (1603-1689);  Colonel  Kirk;  Archibald  Campbell,  earl  of  Argyle; 
Spencer,  earl  of  Sunderland  (1637-1706);  G.  Savile,  marquis  of  Mali  fax  (1630-1 695); 
George,  earl  of  Berkeley ; Thomas  Osborne,  duke  of  Leeds ; II.  Booth,  lord  Delamore 
and  earl  of  Warrington;  C,  Sackvillc,  carl  Dorset  (1637-1706);  II.  Cavendish, 
duke  of  Devonshire;  J.Thonison,  lord  llaversham.;  Colin  Lindsey,  carl  of  Bui- 
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carras;  James  Dalrvmple,  viscount  Stair;  It.  Graliam,  viscount  Preston;  flogcr 
Palmer,  earl  of  Castlemain  ; 


Lrjrden.  Locke 


John  I.ocke  (1632-1704),  a celebrated  philosopher,  author  of  “ Essay  on  human  ' 
understanding,”  whom  James  expelled  from  his  studentship  at  Oxford,  on  account 
of  his  attachment  to  public  liberty;  Bunyan  (IC28-1C88),  Drydcn,  English  poet. 
(1631-1700),  was  equally  great  in  poetry  and  prose.  His  dedications  and  prefaces 
are  masterly  pieces  of  criticism  and  bis  poetical  diction  is  sublimed  and  pure.  He 
bad  a truly  original  genius  and  tho  only  complaint  that  can  bo  made  of  him  is  that' 
bd  wrote  too  rapidly.  Wycherley  (1640-1715),  Waller  (1605-1687),  Baxter  (igi  5- 
i«9l),  Otway  (1651-1685),  and  Andrew  Marwell  (1620-1678),  literary  charactcis ; 
Slillingncel  (1635-1699),  Tillotson  (1630-1691),  and  Burnet  CI643-1715),  eminent 
djvinca. ' 
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CHAPTER  XXXII 


jfijousf  of  ©ran#*. 


WILLIAM  m. 


Born 

1650. 


landed  in 
England 
Nor.  5.  1688, 

Began  to 
reign 

Jan.  25.  1689. 


Died 
March  8, 
1702. 


Reign  m2 
18  yean. 


SECTION  I. 


By  turns  they  tell, 

And  listen,  each  with  emulous  glory  fired. 

How  William  conquer’d,  and  how  France  retired  , 

How  Providence  o’er  William’s  temples  held. 

On  Boyne's  propitious  hanks,  the  heav’nly  shield.”— Prio*. 


5 ConverTticlei,  $.  meetings,  assemblies  for  6.  La'tent.  a.  hidden,  concealed,  secret 
worship. 


l.  (A.D.  16890  William  was  no  sooner  elected  to  the  throne,  than 
he  began  to  experience  the  difficulty  of  governing  a people,  who 
were  more  ready  to  examine  the  commands  of  their  superiors  than 
to  obey  them.  2.  His  reign  commenced  with  an  attempt  similar  to 
that  which  had  been  the  principal  cause  of  all  Ihc  disturbances  in  the 
preceding  reign,  and  which  had  excluded  the  monarch  from  the 
throne.  William  was  a Calvinist,  and  consequently  averse  to  persecu- 
tion ; he  therefore  began  by  attempting  those  laws  which  enjoined 
uniformity  of  worship ; and,  though  he  could  not  entirely  succeed 
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in  his  design,  a toleration  was  granted  to  sudli  dissenters  as  should 
take  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  hold  no  private  conventicle. 

3.  In  the  mean  time,  James,  whose  authority  was  still  acknow- 
ledged in  Ireland,  embarked  at  Brest  for  that  kingdom,  and  on 
May  22nd  arrived  at  Kinsale.  He  soon  after  made  his  public  entry  into  . 
Dublin,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  inhabitants.  He  found  the 
appearance  of  things  in  that  country  equal  to  his  most  sanguine 
expectations.  Tyrconnel,  the  lord-lieute- 
nant, was  devoted  to  his  interests;  his  old 
army  was  steady,  and  a new  one  raised, 
amounting  together  to  nearly  forty  thousand 
men.  1.  As  soon  as  the  season  would  permit, 
he  went  to  lay  siege  to  Londonderry,  a 
town  of  small  importance  in  itself,  but 
rendered  famous  by  the  stand  it  made  on 
this  occasion.  5.  The  besieged  endured  the 
most  poignant  sufferings  from  fatigue  and 
famine,  until  at  last  relieved  by  a store 
ship,  that  happily  broke  Ihe  boom  laid  across 
the  river  to  prevent  a supply.  The  joy  of 
the  inhabitants  at  this  unexpected  relief  was  only  equalled  by  the 
rage  and  disappointment  of  the  besiegers.  The  army  of  James  was  so 
dispirited  by  the  success  of  this  enterprise,  that  they  abandoned  the 
siege  in  the  night;  and  retired  with  precipitation,  after  having  lost 
about  nine  thousand  men  before  the  place1. 

6.  It  was  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  Boyne  that  both 
armies  came  in  sight  of  each  other,  inflamed  with  all  the  animosities 
arising  from  a difference  of  religion,  haired,  amrd  revenge.  (A.D.  1690.) 
The  river  Boyne  at  this  place  was  not  so  deep  hut  that  men  might 
wade  over  on  fool;  however,  the  banks  were  rugged,  and  rendered^ 
dangerous  by  old  houses  and  ditches,  which  served  to  defend  the 
latent  enemy.  7.  William,  who  now  headed  the  proteslant  army,  had 
no  sooner  arrived,  but  he  rode  along  the  side  of  the  river  in  sight  of 
both  armies,  to  make  proper  observations  upon  the  plan  of  battle; 
hut  in  the  meantime  being  perceived  by  the  enemy,  a cannon  was 
privately  brought  out,  and  planted  against  him  where  he  was  sitting.  - 
The  shot  killed  several  of  his  followers,  and  he  himself  was  wounded 
in  the  shoulder. 

8.  Early  the  next  morning,  at  six  o’clock,  king  William  gave 
orders  to  force  a passage  over  the  river.  This  the  army  undertook  in 
three  different  places;  and,  after  a furious  cannonading,  the  battle 
began  with  unusual  vigour.  The  Irish  troops,  though  reckoned  the 
best  in  Europe  abroad,  have  always  fought  indifferently  at  home. 

9.  After  an  obstinate  resistance,  they  lied  with  precipitation,  leaving 
the  French  and  Swiss  regiments,  who  came  to  their  assistance,  to 
make  the  best  retreat  they  could.  William  led  on  his  horse  in  person; 
and  contributed  by  his  activity  and  vigilance  to  secure  the  victory. 

' Lord  Dundee  was  killed  at  the  pass  of  Killicrankic. 
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James  was  not  in  the  bailie,  but  stood  aloof  during  the  action,  on 
the  bill  of  Dunmore,  surrounded  with  some  squadrons  of  horse;  and 
at  intervals  was  heard  to  exclaim,  when  he  saw  his  own  troops  re- 
pulsing those  of  the  enemy,  “ 0 spare  my  English  subjects!”  10.  The 
Irish  lost  about  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  the  prolestants  about  one- 
third  of  that  number.  The  victory  was  splendid,  and  almost  decisive; 
but  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Schomberg,  who  was  shot  as  he  was  crossing 
the  water,  seemed  to  outweigh  the  w^ole  loss  sustained  by  the  enemy 
II.  The  last  battle  fought  in  favour  of  James  was  at  Aughrim. 

(A. I).  1691.)  The  enemy  fought  with  surprising  fury,  and  the  horse 
were  several  limes  repulsed;  but  the  Englisli  wading  through  the 
middle  of  a bog  up  to  the  waist  in  mud,  and  rallying  with  some  dif- 
ficulty on  the  firm  ground  on  the  other  side,  renewed  the  combat 
with  great  fury.  12.  St.  Ruth,  the  Irish  general,  being  killed  by  a >* 
cannon  ball,  his  fate  so  discouraged  his  troops,  that  they  gave  way 
on  all  sides,  and  retreated  to  Limerick,  where  they  resolved  to  make 
a final  stand  after  having  lost  above  five  thousand  of  the  flower  of  the 
army.  13.  Limerick  the  last  retreat  of  the  Irish  forces,  made  a brave 
defence:  but  soon  seeing  the  enemy  advanced  within  ten  paces  of 
the  bridge-fool,  and  perceiving  themselves  surrounded  on  all  sides, 
they  determined  to  capitulate;  a negocialion  was  immediately  begun, 
and  hostilities  ceased  on  both  sides.  14.  The  Roman  Catholics,  by 
this  capitulation,  were  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  those  liberties 
in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  which  they  had  possessed  in  the 
reign  of  king  Charles  the  Second.  All  persons  were  indulged  with 
free  leave  to  remove  with  their  families  and  effects  to  any  other 
country,  except  England  and  Scotland.  In  consequence  of  this-,  above  - 
fourteen  thousand  of  those  who  had  fought  for  king  James  went  over 
into  France,  having  transports  provided  by  government  for  conveying 
them  thither. 


, Questions  for  Examination. 

i . 2.  What  were  the  first  acts  of-William  ? 

3.  In  what  manner  was  James  received  in  Ireland? 

4.  What  was  the  stale  of  affairs  in  that  country? 

ft.  Relate  the  particulars  of  the  siege  of  Londonderry. 

6.  Where  did  the  armies  first  meet? 

7 By  what  means  was  William  wounded? 

8,  9.  What  was  the  issue  of  this  battle?  . 

Describe  the  conduct  of  the  rival  kings  during  this  engagement, 
to.  What  loss  did  each  side  sustain  ? 
it.  Where  was  the  next  battle  fought? 

12.  How  many  of  the  Irish  fell  in  this  engagement? 

13.  What  was  the  last  place  of  their  retreat? 

14.  What  were  the  articles  of  their  capitulation? 


1 Duke  Schomberg  was  descended  of  a noble  German  family ; his  mother  was  an 
English  woman,  daughter  of  lord  Dudley.  He  had  served  in  Holland,  England, 
France,  Portugal  and  Brandenburg!) ; he  obtained  the  dignities  of  marcscbal  in 
France,  grandee  in  Portugal,  generalissimo  in  Prussia,  and  duke  in  England. 
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SECTION  II. 

• Yet  Fame  shaH  slay  and  bend  to  William’s  praise, 

Of  him  her  thousand  ears  shall  hear  triumphant  lays ; 

Of  him  her  tongues  shall  talk,  on  him  her  eyes  shall  gate.” 

0.OXCRF.YE. 


1.  Despondence,  s.  despair. 
k.  Beuedic'tincs.  *.  an  order  of  monks,  who 
profess  to  follow  i he  roles  of  St.  DeQ«- 
dict. 


8.  Con'sciousnexa.  s.  an  internal  sense  of  guilt 

and  innocenee. 

9.  Equivalent,  t.  a tiling  of  the  samo  weight, 

dignity,  or  Taloe. 


l.  (A.D.  1(592.)  James  was  now  reduced  to  the  lowest  slate  of  des- 
pondence : his  designs  upon  England  were  quite  frustrated,  so  that 
nothing  was  left  his  friends  but  the  hopes  of  assassinating  the  mo- 
narch on  tiie  throne.  These  base  attempts,  as  barbarous  as  they  were 
Useless,  were  not  enlirely  disagreeable  to  the  temper  of  James.  2.  It 
is  said  he  encouraged  and  proposed  them;  hut  they  all  proved  unser- 
viceable to  this  cause,  and  only  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  un- 
dertakers. From  that  lime  till  he  died,  which  was  about  seven  years, 
he  continued  to  reside  at  St.  Germains,  a pensioner  on  the  bounty  of 
Louis,  and  assisted  by  occasional  liberalities  from  hi§  daughter  and 
friends  in  England.  He  died  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  September,  in  j 
the  year  1700,  after  having  laboured  under  a tedious  sickness;  and 
many  miracles,  as  the  people  thought,  were  wrought  at  his  tomb. 

3.  indeed,  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  calculated  to  inspire  the  su- 
perstitions with  reverence  for  his  piety.  He  subjected  himself  to  acts 
of  uncommon  penance  and  mortification.  He  frequently  visited  the 
poor  monks  of  La  Trappe,  who  were  edified  by  his  humble  and 
pious  deportment.  4.  His  pride  and  arbitrary  temper  seemed  to  have 
vanished  with  his  greatness;  he  became  affable,  kind,  and  easy  to 
all  his  dependents;  and  at  his  last  illness  conjured  his  son  to  prefer 
religion  to  every  worldly  advantage,  — a counsel  which  that  prince 
strictly  obeyed.  He  died  with  great  marks  of  devotion  and  was  in- 
terred at  his  own  request  in  the  Church  of  the  English  Benedictines 
at  Paris,  without  any  funeral  solemnity. 

5.  William,  upon  accepting  of  the  crown,  was  resolved  to  pre- 
serve, as  much  as  he  was  able,  that  share  of  prerogative  which  still 
was  left  him.  Hut  at  length  he  became  fatigued  with  opposing  tne 
laws  which  parliament  every  day  were  laying  round  his  authority, 
and  gave  up  the  contest.  6.  lie  admitted  every  restraint  upon  the 
prerogative  in  England,  upon  condition  of  being  properly  supplied 
with  the  means  of  humbling  the  power  of  France.  War,  and  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  were  all  he  knew,  or  indeed  desired  to 
understand.  Provided  the  parliament  furnished  him  with  supplies 
for  these  purposes,  he  permitted  them  to  rule  the  internal  polity  at 
their  pleasure.  7.  For  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with  France,  the 
sums  of  money  granted  to  him  were  incredible.  The  nation,  not 
content  with  furnishing  him  with  such  sums  of  money  as  they  were 
capable  of  raising  by  the  taxes  of  the  year,  mortgaged  these  taxes, 
and  involved  themselves  in  debts  which  they  have  never  since  been 
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able  to  discharge.  8.  For  all  that  profusion  of  weallh  granted  to 
maintain  the  imaginary  balance  of  Europe.  England  received  in 
return  the  empty  reward  of  military  glory  in  Flanders*  and  the 
consciousness  of  having  given  their  allies,  particularly  the  Dutch, 
frequent  opportunities  ol  being  ungrateful. 

9.  The  war  with  France  continued  during  the  greatest  part  of  this 
king’s  reign ; but  at  length  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  (A.U.  1 097)  put  an 
end  to  these  contentious,  in  which  England  had  engaged  without 
policy,  and  came  off  without  advantage.  In  the  general  pacification 
her  interests  seemed  entirely  deserted  ; and  for  all  the  treasures  she 
had  sent  to  the  continent,  and  all  the  blood  which  she  had  shed 
there,  the  only  equivalent  she  received  was  an  acknowledgment  of 
king  William’s  title  from  the  king  of  France. 

10.  (A.D.  1702.)  William  was  naturally  of  a very  feeble  constitution  : 
and  it  was  by  this  time  almost  exhausted  by  a series  of  continual 
disquietude  and  action.  He  had  endeavoured  to  repair  his  constitution, 
oral  least  to  conceal  its  decays,  by  exercise  and  riding.  On  thelwenly- 
lirsl  day  of  February,  in  riding  to  Hampton-court  from  Kensington, 
his  horse  fell  under  him,  and  he  was  thrown  with  such  violence,  that 
his  collar-bone  was  fractured.  His  attendants  conveyed  him  to  the 
palace  at  Hampton-court,  where  the  fracture  was  reduced,  and  in 
the  evening  lie  returned  to  Kensington  in  his  coach,  n.  The  jolting 
of  the  carriage  disunited  the  fracture  once  more,  and  the  bones  were 
again  replaced,  under  Bidloo,  his  physician.  This  in  a robust  consti- 
tution would  have  been  a trilling  misfortune  : but  in  him  it  was 
fatal.  j For  some  time  he  appeared  in  a fair  way. of  recovery;  but, 
falling  asleep  on  his  couch,  he  was  seized  with  a shivering,  which 
terminated  in  a fever  and  diarrhoea,  which  soon  became  dangerous 
and  desperate.  12.  Perceiving  his  end  approaching,  the  objects  of 
his  former  care  still  lay  next  his  heart ; and  the  fate  of  Europe  seemed 
to  remove  the  sensations  he  migtit  be  supposed  to  feel  for  his  own. 
The  earl  of  Albemarle  arriving  from  Holland,  he  conferred  with  him 
in  private  on  the  posture  of  affairs  abroad.  Two  days  after,  having 
received  the  sacrament  from  archbishop  Tenison,  he  expired  in  the 
lifly-second  year  of  his  age,  after  having  reigned  thirteen  years 


Questions  for  Examination . 

1.  To  what  situation  was  James  reduced?  and  what  were  the  designs  ol  his- 

friends? 

2.  When  and  where  did  James  die? 

3.  Hnw  did  the  exiled  monarch  spend  the  latter  part  of  his  life? 

4.  What  counsel  did  he  give  to  his  son  in  his  last  illness? 

5.  What  was  William’s  resolution  on  accepting  the  crown? 

H.  Did  his  actions  correspond  with  that  resolution? 

7.  In  what  manner  did  William  act’ 

«,  9.  What  consequences  resulted  from  the  war  with  France' 

10,  u.  What  accident  happened  to  William?  and  what  were  the  consequences 1 
12.  What  object  lay  nearest  his  heart? 

How  long  did  William  reign  ? and  what  was  his  age? 


' In  this  reign  the  Bank  of  England  was  established. 
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. CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 


POM?*.  A.D. 

Alexander  VIII 1089 

Innocent  XII 1691 

Clement  XI 1700 

Emperor  of  Germany. 

Leopold. 1658 

Emperors  of  the  Turks. 

Solyman  III 1687 

Aclimel  II 1691 

Muslapha  II 1695 


King  of  France. 

A.D. 

Louis  XIV 1643 

Kings  of  Spain. 

Charles  II 1665 

Philip  V 1700 

King  of  Portugal. 
Pedro  II 1683 

EMINENT  PERSONS. 


Kings  of  Denmark. 


A.D. 

Chrislian  V I67t» 

Frederick  IV 1699 

Kings  of  Sweden. 

Charles  XI I860 

Charles  XII 1697 

King  of  Prussia. 
Frederick  1. 1 1701 

1 


Sin  Isaac  Newton  (1642-1727),  next  to  Bacon,  the  greatest  of  English  philo- 
sophers; Archbishop  Tillotson  (1630-1694);  Bishop  Burnet  (1643-1715),  author 
•>f “History  of  the  Reformation"  and  “History  of  his  own  Times.”  etc.;  Duke 


Newtnu.  Bishop  Burnet. 


Schombcrg;  General  Schumhcrg,  son  of  the  duke;  Montague,  earl  of  Halifax 
(1661-1715);  Russel,  earl  of  Oxford;  John,  lord  Somers  (1652-1710);  Anthony 
Ashley  Cooper,  earl  of  Shaftesbury  (1621-1683),  grandson  to  the  nobleman  men- 
tioned in  a former  reign;  Sheffield,  duke  of  Buckingham  f 1650-1721);  John,  lord 
Cults  (1707);  Admiral  Russel,  lord  Berkley;  Lord  Dundee  killed  at  the  pass  of  Kil— 
licrankie  (i689);  Mr.  Walker,  who  maintained  the  siege  of  Londonderry  with  great 
bravery;  Archbishop  Matthew  Henry  (1662-1714);  Flamstead,  the  first  astronomer 
royal (1646-1719). 


1 Prussia  was  this  year  raised  from  a dukedom  to  a kingdom.  Frederick,  in  an 
assembly  of  the  states  of  the  empire,  and  by  the  emperor's  consent,  placed  a 
crown  on  his  own  head,  and  wa^  afterwards  acknowledged  king  of  Prussia  by  all 
the  other  potentates  of  Europe.  This  prince  was  magnificent  and  generous.  He 
founded  the  university  of  Halle,  the  royal  Society  of  Berlin  and  the  Academy  of 
the  nobles.  He  died  in  1713. 
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ANNE. 


SECTION  J.  ' 

“ Ye  active  streams!  where’er  your  waters  flow, 

Let  distant  climes  and  farthest  nations  knowr 
What  ye  from  Thames  and  Danube  have  been  taught. 

How  Asne  commanded,  and  how  MAianno’  fonght.”i-PmQit. 


3.  Generali.’, into.  «.  the  supreme  commander.  ] It.  Guar  inter’.  to  underlake  or  secure  Ihe 
11.  Essen’iially,  ai/.  highly  necessary.  | performance  of  any  articles. 

1.  (A.D.  1702.)  Anne,  married  In  prince  George  of  Denmark, 
ascended  Hie  throne  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  her  age,  to  the  ge- 
neral satisfaction  of  ail  parlies.  She  was  the  second  daughter  of  king 
James,  by  his  first  wife,  the  daughter  of  chancellor  Hyde,  afterwards 
earl  of  Clarendon.  Upon  coming  to  llie  crown,  she  resolved  to  de- 
clare war  against  France,  and  communicated  her  intention  to  the 
house  of  commons,  by  whom  it  was  approved,  and  war  was  proclaimed 
accordingly. 

2.  This  declaration  of  war,  on  the  part  of  the  English,  was  seconded 
by  similar  declarations  by  the  Dutch  and  Germans  on  the  same  day. 
The  French  monarch,  whose  pride  bad  been  fostered  by  a long  series 
of  victories,  could  not  suppress  bis  anger  at  such  a combination,  but 
Ins  chief  resentment  fell  upon  the  Dutch.  He  declared  with  great 
emotion,  that  as  for  these  gentlemen  pedlars,  the  Dutch,  they  should 
one  day  repent  their  insolence  and  presumption  in  declaring  war 
against  one  whose  power  they  had  formerly  felt  and  dreaded. 
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3.  However,  llie  affairs  of  Uie  allies  were  no  ways  influenced  by 

liis  threats.  The  duke  of  Marlborough 
had  his  views  gratified,  in  being  ap- 
pointed general  of  the  English  forces; 
and  he  was  still  farther  flattered  by  the 
Dutch,  who,  though  the  earl  of  Alhlone 
had  a right  to  share  the  command,  ap-  ~ 
pointed  Marlborough  generalissimo  of 
the  allied  army.  4.  And  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  few  men  shone  more,  cither 
in  debate  or  action,  than  he;  serene  in 
the  midst  of  danger,  and  indefatigable  in 
the  cabinet ; so  that  he  became  the  most 
formidable  enemy  to  France  that  England 
ever  produced,  since  the  conquering 
times  ol  Crcssy  and  Agincourt. 

5.  A great  part  of  the  history  of  this  reign  consists  in  battles  fought 
upon  the  continent,  which,  though  of  very  little  advantage  to  the 
interest  of  the  nation,  were  very  great  additions  to  its  honours. 
These  successes,  it  is  true,  arc  passed  away,  and  nothing  remains  of 
them  but  the  names  ofBlenheim,Hainilies,Oudenarde,  and  Malplaquel, 
where  the  allied  army  gained  great,  bill  ( with  respect  to  England) 
useless  victories.  The  triumph  at  Blenheim,  which  was  one  of  the 
greatest  victories  ever  won  by  English  skill  and  valour,  was  rewarded 
by  the  gift  of  a large  estate  to  the  duke,  and  the  magnificent  man- 
sion of  Blenheim  was  erected  for  him  at  the  national  expense. 

G.  A conquest  of  much  greater  national  importance  was  gained 
with  less  expense  of  blood  and  treasure  in  Spain.  The  ministry  of 
England  , understanding  that  I he  French  were  employed  in  equipping 
a strong  squadron  in  Brest , sent  out  sir  Cloudesly  Shovel  and  sir 
George  Hooke  to  watch  their  motions,  Sir  George,  however,  had 
further  orders  to  convoy  a body  of  forces  in  transport-ships  to  Bar- 
celona , upon  which  a fruitless  attack  was  made  by  the  prince  of 
Hesse.  7.  Finding  no  hopes,  therefore,  from  this  expedition,  in  two 
days  after  the  troops  were  re-embarked,  sir  George  Rooke,  joined  by 
sir  Cloudesly,  called  a council  of  war  on  hoard  the  fleet,  as  they  lay 
ofTtlie  coast  of  Africa.  In  this  they  resolved  to  make  an  attempt  upon 
Gibraltar,  a city  then  belonging  to  the  Spaniards,  at  that  time  ill 
provided  with  a garrison,  as  neither  expecting  nor  fearing  such  an 
attempt. 

8.  The  town  of  Gibraltar  slands  upon  a tongue  of  land,  as  the  ma- 
riners call  it,  and  defended  by  a rock  inaccessible  on  every  side  but 
one.  The  prince  of  Hesse  landed  his  troops,  to  the  number  of  eight 
hundred,  on  the  continent  adjoining,  and  summoned  the  town  to 
surrender,  but  without  effect.  9.  Next  day  the  admiral  gave  orders 
for  cannonading  the  town;  and,  perceiving  that  the  enemy  were 
driven  from  their  fortifications  at  a place  called  the  South  Mole  Head, 
ordered  Captain  Whitaker  to  man  all  the  boats,  and  assault  that 
quarter.  Those  officers  w ho  happened  to  be  nearest  the  Mole  imme- 
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dialely  manned  their  boats  without  orders,  and  entered  the  fortifi- 
cations sword  in  hand.  10.  But  they  were  premature;  for  the  Spaniards 
sprung  a mine,  hy  which  two  lieutenants  and  about  one  hundred  m'en 
were  killed  or  wounded.  Nevertheless,,  the  two  captains,  Hicks  and 
Jumper,  look  possession  of  a platform,  and  kept  their  ground  until 
They  were  sustained  hy  captain  Whitaker,  and  the  rest  of  the  seamen, 
who  look  a redoubt  between  the  Mole  and  the  down  by  storm.  Then 
the  governor  capitulated,  and  the  prince  of  Hesse  entered  the  place, 
amazed  at  the  success  of  the  attempt,  considering  the  strength  ot  the 
fortifications.  11.  When  the  news  of  this  conquest  was  brought  to 
England,  it  was  for  some  lime  in  debate  whether  it  was  a capture 
worth  thanking  the  admiral  for.  It  was  at  last  considered  as  unworthy 
public  gratitude ; and,  while  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  extolled 
for  useless  services,  sir  George  Rooke  was  left  to  neglect,  and  soon 
displaced  from  his  Command,  for  having  so  essentially  served  his 
country.  A striking  instance,  that,  even  in  the  most  enlightened  age, 
popular  applause  is  most  usually  misplaced.  12.  Gibraltar  has  ever 
since  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  English,  and  continues  of  the 
utmost  use  in  refitting  that  part  of  the  navy  destined  to  annoy  an 
enemy,  or  protect  our  trade  in  the  Mediterranean.  Here  the  English 
have  a repository  capable  of  containing  all  things  necessary  for  the 
repairing  of  fleets  or  the  equipment  of  armies. 

13.  While  the  English  were  thus  victorious  by  land  and  sea,  a new 
scene  of  contention  was  opened  on  the  side  of  Spain,  where  the  am- 
bition of  the  European  princes  exerted  itself  with  the  same  fury  that 
had  filled  the  rest  of  the  continent.  Philip  the  Filth,  grandson  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  had  been  placed  upon  the  throne  of  that  king- 
dom, and  had  been  received  with  the  joyful  concurrence  of  the 
greatest  part  of  his  subjects.  14.  He  had  also  been  nominated  suc- 
cessor to  the  crown  by  the  late  king  of  Spain’s  will.  But,  in  a former 
treaty  among  the  powers  of  Europe.  Charles,  son  of  llie  emperor  of 
Germany,  was  appointed  heir  to  that  crown  ; and  this  treaty  had  been 
guaranteed,  by  France  herself,  though  she  now  resolved  to  reverse 
that  consent  in  favour  of  a descendant  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
15.  Charles  was  still  farther  led  on  to  pul  in  for  the  crown  of  Spain 
by  the  invitations  of  the  Catalonians,  who  de- 
clared in  his  favour,  and  by  the  assistance  of 
the  English  and  the  Portuguese,  who  promised 
lo  arm  in  his  cause.  He  was  furnished  with 
two  hundred  transports,  thirty  ships  of  war, 
and  nine  thousand  men,  for  the  conquest  of 
that  extensive  empire.  But  the  earl  of  Peter- 
borough, a man  of  romantic  bravery,  offered 
to  conduct  them;  and  his  single  service  was 
thought  equivalent  to  armies. 

1C.  The  earl  of  Peterborough  was  one  of^ 

Hie  most  singular  and  extraordinary  men  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  When  yet  but  til-  1 ,'"1  e»<Brbor«y*u. 
teen,  he  fought  against  llic  Moors  mi  Africa  : al  twenty  lie  assisted  in 
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compassing  the  Revolution,  and  he  now  carried  on  the  war  in  Spain 
almost  at  his  own  expense;  his  friendship  for  the  duke  Charles  being 
one  of  his  chief  motives  to  this  great  undertaking.  He  was  deformed 
in  his  person;  but  of  a mind  the  most  generous,  honourable,  and 
active.  His  first  exploit  upon  landing  in  Spain  was  the  taking  of 
Barcelona,  a slrong  city,  with  a garrison  of  five  thousand  men,  while 
his  whole  army  amounted  to  little  more  than  nine  thousand. 

t7.  Peterborough’s  successes  were  but  of  short  continuance ; he 
was  soon  recalled,  and  the  command  of  the  army  under  Charles 
given  to  the  lord  Galway.  This  nobleman,  having  received  intel- 
ligence that  the  enemy,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Berwick, 
was  posted  near  the  town  of  Almanza,  he  advanced  thither  to  give 
him  battle.  18.  The  conflict  began  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  whole  front  of  each  army  was  fully  engaged.  The  centre,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  battalions  from  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Holland,  seemed  at  first  victo- 
rious; but  the  Portuguese  horse,  by  whom 
thev  were  supported,  betaking  themselves 
to  flight  on  the  first  charge,  the  English 
troops  were  flanked  and  surrounded  on 
every  side.  19.  In  this  dreadful  emergency 
they  formed  themselves  into  a s<iuare,  and 
retired  to  an  eminence,  where  being  igno- 
rant of  the  country,  and  destitute  of  all 
supplies,  they  were  obliged  to  surrender 
prisoners  of  war,  to  the  number  of  ten 
thousand  men.  This  victory  was  complete 
and  decisive  : and  all  Spain,  except  the 
province  of  Catalonia,  returned  to  their  duly  to  Philip  their  sovereign. 


Philip  V. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

1.  Who  succeeded  William? 

Against  whom  did  Anne  declare  war? 

2.  How  did  the  French  monarch  express  his  anger  ? 

3.  tvho  was  appointed  generalissimo? 

4.  What  is  his  character? 

5.  Where  did  the  nation  gain  great  victories? 

6.  7.  What  important  conquest  was  next  obtained  ? 

8,  9,  10.  Relate  the  particulars. 

11.  What  opinion  did  the  nation  entertain  of  it? 

12.  Was  not  this  opinion  unfounded  ? 

13-15.  What  new  scenes  of  contention  arose  ? 

ifi.  What  were  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  earl  of  Peterborough  ’ 
18,  19.  Relate  the  particulars  of  the  battle  of  Almanza. 
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SECTION  II. 

“ Henceforth,  she  said,  in  each  returning  year, 

One  stem  the  thistle  and  the  rose  shall  bear; 

The  thistle's  lasting  grace — thou,  0 my  rose,  shall  he; 

The  warlike  thistle’s  arm  a sure  defence  to  thee.” — Rows. 

5.  Prelim’inai  y,  a.  previoua,  introductory  ; I 17,  Co&li'iion.  t.  union,  conjunction. 

a.  a preparatory  act.  I 18.  Incon'gruous,  a.  unsuitable,  improper,  in- 

7.  Stipulated.  part,  agreed,  bargained.  oonsiat'nt. 

10.  Iniig'nia,  s.  enaigns  . arm*. 

t.  (A.D.  1707.)  The  councils  of  the  queen  had  hitherto  been 
governed  by  a Whig  ministry;  for  though  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
had  first  started  in  the  Tory  interest,  he  soon  joined  the  opposite 
faction,  as  he  found  them  most  sincere  in  their  desires  to  humble  the 
power  of  France,  The  Whigs,  therefore,  still  pursued  the  schemes 
of  the  late  king ; and  impressed  with  a republican  spirit  of  liberty, 
strove  to  humble  despotism  in  every  part  of  Europe.  2.  In  a govern- 
ment, where  the  reasoning  of  individuals,  retired  from  power,  gene- 
rally leads  those  who  command,  the  designs  of  the  ministry  must  alter 
as  the  people  happen  to  change.  The  people,  in  fact,  were  beginning 
to  desire  an  alteration  in  the  councils  of  the  stale.  But,  previously  to 
the  disgrace  of  the  Whig  ministry,  wltose  fall  was  now  hastening,  a 
measure  of  the  greatest  importance  took  place  in  parliament;  n 
measure  that  had  been  wished  by  many,  but  thought  loo  diflicull  for 
execution.  3.  What  i mean  is,  the  union  between  the  two  kingdoms 
of  England  and  Scotland  ; which  though  they  were  governed  by  one 
sovereign  since  the  accession  of  James  the  First,  yet  were  still  ruled 
by  their  respective  parliaments,  and  often  professed  to  pursue  oppo- 
site interests  and  different  designs.  4.  The  attempt  for  an  Union  was 
begun  at  the  commencement  of  this  reign  : but  some  disputes  arising 
relative  to  the  trade  to  the  East,  the  conference  was  broken  up, 
and  it  was  thought  that  an  adjtislemenl  would  be  impossible.  5.  It 
was  revived  by  an  act  in  either  parliament,  granting  power  lo  com- 
missioners, named  on  the  part  of  both  nations,  to  treat  on  the  preli- 
minary articles  of  an  Union  which  should  afterwards  undergo  a more 
thorough  discussion  by  the  legislalive  body  of  both  kingdoms.  The 
choice  of  these  commissioners  was  left  lo  the  queen,  and  she  look 
care  that  none  should  be  employed  but  such  as  heartily  wished  to 
promote  so  desirable  a measure.  C.  Accordingly,  the  queen  having 
unpointed  commissioners  on  both  sides,  they  tnel  in  the  council 
chamber  of  the  Cockpit,  near  Whitehall,  which  was  the  place  ap- 
pointed for  the  conferences.  As  the  queen  frequently  exhorted  the 
commissioners  to  dispatch;  the  articles  of  this  famous  Union  were 
soon  agreed  lo,  and  signed  by  the  commissioners;  and  it  only  re- 
mained to  lay  them  before  the  parliaments  of  both  nations. 

7.  In  this  famous  treaty,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  succession  lo  the 
United  Kingdom  should  be  vested  in  the  House  of  Hanover;  that  the 
united  kingdoms  should  be  represented  by  one  and  the  same  parlia- 
ment; that  all  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  should  enjoy  a commu- 
nion of  privileges  and  advantages.  8.  That  they  should  have  llie  same 
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allowance  and  privileges,  with  respect  to  commerce  and  customs ; 
that  the  laws  concerning  public  right,  civil  government  and  policy, 
should  be  the  same  through  the  two  united  kingdoms  ; but  that  no 
alteration  should  be  made  in  the  laws  which  concerned  private  rights, 
except  for  the  evident  benelit  of  the  subjects  of  Scotland.  9.  That 
the  courts  of  session,  and  all  other  courts  of  judicature  in  Scotland, 
should  remain,  as  then  constituted  by  the  laws  of  that  kingdom,  with 
the  same  authority  and  privilege  as  before  the  Union  ; and  that  Scot- 
land should  be  represented  in  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  by 
sixteen  peers  and  forty-live  commoners,  to  be  elected  in  such  a man- 
ner as  should  be  settled  by  the  present  parliament  of  Scotland. — 

10.  Tlrat  all  peers  of  Scotland  should  be  considered  as  peers  of  Great 
Britain,  and  rank  immediately  after  the  English  peers  of  the  like 
degree  at  the  lime  of  the  Union,  and  before  such  as  should  be  erealed 
after  it;  that  they  should  enjoy  all  privileges  of  English  peers,  except 
that  of  silling  or  voting  in  parliament,  or  sitting  upon  the  trial  of 
peers  : and  that  the  insignia  of  royalty  and  government  should  re- 
main as  they  were.  li.  That  all  laws  or  statutes  in  either  kingdom, 
as  far  as  they  may  be  .inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  these  articles, 
should  cease,  and  be  declared  void  by  the  respective  parliaments  of 
the  two  kingdoms.  These  were  the  principal  articles  of  the  Union; 
and  it  only  remained  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  legislatures  of  both 
kingdoms  to  give  them  authority. 

12.  The  arguments  in  these  different  assemblies  were  suited  to  the 
audience.  To  induce  the  Scots  parliament  to  come  into  the  measure, 

.it  was  alleged,  by  the  ministry  and  their  supporters,  that  an  entire 
and  perfect  Union  would  be  the  solid  foundation  of  a lasting  peace. 

It  would  secure  their  religion,  liberty,  and  properly;  remove  the 
animosities  that  prevailed  among  themselves,  and  the  jealousies  that 
subsisted  between  the  two  nations.  13.  It  would  increase  their 
strength,  riches,  and  commerce,  the  whole  island  would  be  joined 
in  affection,  and  freed  from  all  apprehensions  of  different  interests;  it. 
would  lie  enabled  to  resist  all  its  enemies,  support  the  Protestant  in- 
terests, and  maintain  the  liberties  of  Europe.  It  was  observed  that 
the  less  the  wheels  of  government  were  clogged  by  a multiplicity  of 
councils  the  more  vigorous  would  be  their  exertions.  14.  They  were 
shown  that  the  taxes  which,  in  consequence  of  this  Union,  they 
were  to  pay,  were  by  no  means  so  proporlionably  great  as  their  share 
in  the  legislature  : that  their  taxes  did  not  amount  to  a seventieth 
part  ol  those  supplied  by  the  English  : and  yet  their  share  in  the  le- 
gislature was  not  a tenth  part  less.  Such  were  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  Union,  addressed  to  the  Scots  parliament.  15.  In  the 
English  houses  it  was  observed,  Uiat  a powerful  and  dangerous  na- 
tion would  thus  for  ever  be  prevented  from  giving  them  any  disturb- 
ance. Thai,  in  case  of  any  future  rupture,  England  had  every  thing  to 
lose,  and  nothing  to  gain,  against  a nation  that  was  courageousand  poor. 

16.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Scots  were  tired  with  indignation  at 
the  thoughts  of  losing  their  ancient  and  independent  government. 
The  nobility  found  themselves  degraded  in  point  of  dignity  and  in-  , 
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fluence;  by  being  excluded  from  their  seals  in  parliament.  The 
trading  part  of  the  nation  beheld  their  commerce  loaded  with  heavy 
duties,  and  considered  their  new  privileges  of  trading  to  the  English 
plantations  in  the  West  Indies  as  a very  uncertain  advantage.  17.  In 
the  English  houses  also  it  was  observed,  that  the  union  of  a rich  with 
a poor  nation  would  always  be  beneficial  to  the  latter,  and  that  the 
former  could  only  hope  for  a participation  of  their  necessities.  It 
was  said  that  the  Scots  reluctantly  yielded  to  Ibis  coalition,  and  it 
might  be  likened  to  a marriage  with  a woman  against  her  consent. 
18-  It  was  supposed  to  be  an  Union  made  up  of  so  many  unmatched 
pieces,  and  such  incongruous  ingredients,  that  it  could  never  lake 
effect.  It  was  complained  that  the  proportion  of  the  land-tax  paid 
by  the  Scots  was  small,  and  unequal  to  their  share  in  the  legislature. 

19.  At  length,  notwithstanding  all  opposition  made  by  the  Tories, 
every  article  in  the  Union  was  approved  by  a great  majority  in  bolji 
parliaments.  Thus  all  were  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  an  union  ol 
which  they  at  first  had  not  the  sagacity  to  distinguish  the  advantage. 
It  was,  however,  long  unpopular  in  Scotland,  and  the' two  rebellions 
of  1715  and  1745  were,  in  a great  degree, -caused  by  anxiety  for  the 
repeal  of  this  detested  measure. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

1.  By  whom  had  ihc  queen’s  counsels  hilherlo  been  governed? 

2,  3.  What  important  measure  took  place  in  parliament? 

4-6. -Ity  what  means  was  the  Union  effected'* 

7-li.  Relate  the  stipulations  contained  in  this  famous  treaty. 

12-14.  What  arguments  were  used  to  induce  the  Scots  to  come  into  the  measure? 

15.  What  arguments  were  made  use  of  to  the  English? 

16.  In  what  manner  did  the  Scots  receive  this  measure? 

17.  How  was  it  received  by  the  English? 
is.  What  opinion  was  held  concerning  it? 

19.  Bid  the  measure  succeed  ’ 


A Pikeman  mid  JIusketerr  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
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SECTION  111. 

*•  “or  Ciiikcii  and  State  who  dealest  deems 
Should  carefully  avoid  extremes.”  Dikdi.v 

I.  Pet  ulant,  a.  saucy,  impudent.  I 9.  Toleration,  s.  an  allowance,  a permission. 

I.  Jun'to  ».  a cabal,  a combination.  | 11.  Rhmp'aody , s.  an  irregular  confuted  writing. 

t.  (A.D.  1708.)  In  Ihe  mean  lime  the  Whig  ministry  was  every  day 
declining.  Among  the  number  of  those  whom  the  duchess  of  Marlbo- 
rough had  introduced  lo  the  queen,  to  contribute  to  her  private  amu- 


Sarah,  Jennings  duchess  of  Marlborough.  Mrs.  Masliam. 


semenl,  was  one  Mrs.  Masham,  her  own  kinswoman,  whom  she  had 
raised  from  indigence  and  obscurity.  The  duchess  having  gained  the 
ascendant  over  Ihe  queen,  became  petulant  and  insolent,  and  relaxed 
in  those  arls  by  which  she  had  risen.  2.  Mrs.  Masham,  who  had  her 
fortune  to  make,  was  more  humble  and  assiduous:  shellallered  Ihe 
foibles  of  the  queen,  and  assented  lo  her  prepossessions.  She  soon 
taw  the  queen’s  inclination  lo  the  Tory  set  of  opinions,  their  divine 
right  and  passive  obedience;  and  instead  of  attempting  to  thwart 
her,  as  the  duchess  had  done,  she  joined  in  with  her  partiality,  and 
even  outdid  her  in  her  own  way. 

3.  This  lady  was,  in  fact,  the  tool  of  Mr.  Harley,  secretary  of 
stale,  who  also  some  lime  before  had  insinuated  himself  into  the 
queen’s  good  graces,  and  who  determined  to  sap  the  credit  of  the 
Whig  ministers,  liis  aim  was  to  unite  the  Tory  interests  under  his 
own  shelter,  and  lo  expel  the  Whigs  from  the  advantages  which  they 
had  long  enjoyed  under  government. 

4.  In  this  career  of  his  ambition  he  chose  for  his  coadjutor  Henry 
St.  John,  afterwards  Ihe  famous  lord  Uolinghroke ; a man  of  great 
eloquence,  and  greater  ambition;  enterprising,  restless,  active,  and 
haughty,  with  some  wit  and  little  principle.  To  this  junto  was  added 
sir  Simon  Harcourt,  a lawyer,  a man  of  great  abilities. 

5.  It  was  now  perceived  that  the  people  themselves  began  lo  he 
weary  of  the  Whig  ministry,  whom  they  formerly  caressed.  To  * 
them  they  imputed  the  burthens  under  which  they  groaned, — 
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burthens  which  they  had  been  hitherto  animated  to  bear  by  the  pomp 
of  triumph ; but  the  load  of  which  they  felt  in  a pause  of  success. 

C.  Harley,  afterwards  known  by  the  title  of  lord  Oxford,  was  at  the 
bottom  of  all  these  complaints : and  though  they  did  not  produce  an 
immediate  effect,  yet  they  did  notfail  of  a growing  and  steady  operation. 

7.  At  length  the  Whig  parly  of  the  ministry  opened  their  eyes  to 
the  intrigues  of  the  Tories.  But  it  was  now  too  late ; they  had 
entirely  lost  the  contidence  of  the  queen.  Harley  soon  threw  ofTthe 
mask  of  friendship,  and  took  more  vigorous  measures  for  the  prose- 
cution of  his  designs.  In  him  the  queen  reposed  all  her  trust,  though 
he  had  now  no  visible  concern  in  (he  administration.  8.  The  first 
triumph  of  the  Tories  in  which  the  queen  discovered  a public  par- 
tiality in  their  favour,  was  seen  in  a transaction  of  no  great  im- 
portance in  itself,  hot  from  the  consequence  it  produced.  The  parlies 
of  the  nation  were  eager  to  engage,  and  they  wanted  but  the  watch- 
word to  begin.  This  was  given  by  a man  of  neither  abilities,  properly, 
nor  power;  but  whom  accident  brought  forward  on  this  occasion. 

9.  Henry  Sacheverel  was  a clergyman  bred  at  Oxford,  of  narrow 
intellects,  and  an  overheated  imagination.  He  had  acquired  some 
popularity  among  those  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  the 
name  of  high  churchmen,  and  had  taken  all  occasions  to  vent  his 
animosity  against  the  dissenters.  At  the  summer  assises  at  Derby,  he 
held  forth  in  that  strain  before  the  judges.  On  the  fifth  of  No- 
vember, in  St.  Paul’s  church,  he,  in  a violent  declamation,  defended 
the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  inveighed  against  the  toleration  of 
dissenters,  declared  the  church  was  dangerously  attacked  by  its 
enemies,  and  slightly  defended  by  ils  false  friends.  10.  He  sounded 
the  trumpet  for  the  zealous,  and  exhorted  the  people  to  put  on  the 
whole  armour  of  God.  Sir  Samuel  Gerrard,  lord  mayor,  countenanced 
this  harangue,  which,  though  very  weak  both  in  matter  and  style, 
was  published  under  his  protection,  and  extolled  by  the  Tories  as  a 
master-piece  of  writing.  These  sermons  owed  all  their  celebrity  to 
the  complexion  of  the  times,  and  they  are  now  deservedly  neglected. 

11.  Mr.  Dolben,  son  of  the  archbishop  of  York,  laid  a complaint 
before  the  house  of  commons  against  these  rhapsodies,  and  thus  gave 
force  to  what  would  have  soon  been  forgotten.  The  most  violent 
paragraphs  were  read,  and  the  sermons  voted  scandalous  and  sedi- 
tious libels.  Sacheverel  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  house,  and 
he,  far  from  disowning  the  writing  of  them,  gloried  in  what  he  had 
done,  and  mentioned  the  encouragement  he  had  received  to  publish 
them  from  the  lord  mayor,  who  was  then  present.  12.  Being  ordered 
to  withdraw,  it  was  resolved  to  impeach  him  of  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords : and  Mr.  Dolben  was 
fixed  upon  to  conduct  the  prosecution,  in  the  name  of  the  commons 
of  England.  A committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  articles  of  im- 
peachment ; Sacheverel  was  taken  into  custody ; and  a day  was  ap- 
pointed for  his  trial  before  the  lords  in  Westminsler-hall. 

13.  The  eyes  of  the  whole  kingdom  were  turned  upon  this  very 
extraordinary  trial,  which  lasted  three  weeks  and  excluded  all  other 
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public  business  for  llic  lime.  The  queen  herself  was  every  day 
present  as  a private  spectator,  whilst  vast  multitudes  attended  the 
culprit  each  day  as  he  went  to  the  hall,  shouting  as  he  passed,  or 
silently  praying  for  his  success.  The  managers  of  ihe  commons  were 
sir  Joseph  Jekyl,  Mr.  Eyre,  solicitor-general,  sir  Peter  King,  recorder, 
general  Stanhope,  sir  Thomas  Parker,  and  Mr.  Walpole. 

14.  The  doctor  was  defended  by  sir  Simon  Harcourt  and  Mr.  Phi- 
lips, and  assisted  by  doctor  Allerbury,  doctor  Smallridge,  and  doctor 
Friend.  While  the  trial  continued,  nothing  could  exceed  the  violence 
and  outrage  of  the  populace.  They  surrounded  the  queen’s  sedan, 
exclaiming,  "God  bless  your  majesty  and  the  church!  We  hope 
your  majesty  is  for  doctor  Sacheverel.”  IS.  They  destroyed  several 
meeting-houses,  plundered  the  dwellings  of  many  eminent  dissenters, 
and  even  proposed  to  attack  the  Bank.  The  queen,  in  compliance 
with  the  request  of  the  commons,  published  a proclamation  for  sup- 
pressing the  tumults;  and  several  persons  being  apprehended,  were 
tried  for  high  treason.  Two  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  die ; 
but  neither  suffered.  , 

16.  When  the  commons  had  gone  through  their  charge,  the  mana- 
gers for  Sacheverel  undertook  his  defence  with  great  art  and 
eloquence.  He  afterwards  recited  a speech  himself,  which,  from  the 
difference  found  between  it  and  his  sermons,  seemed  evidently  the 
work  of  another  ; indeed,  it  is  all  but  proved  to  have  been  written 
by  Allerbury.  17.  In  it  he  solemnly  justified  his  intentions  towards 
the  queen  and  her  government.  He  spoke  in  the  most  respectful  terms 
of  the  Bevolulion,  and  the  proleslanl  succession.  He  maintained  the 
doctrine  of  non-resistance  as  the  tenet  of  the  church  in  which  he 
was  brought  up  ; and  in  a pathetic  conclusion  endeavoured  to  excite 
the  pity  of  his  audience. 


St.  Paul'*  C.iihedral. 

This  splendid  edifice  wits  begun  in  June  1675;  the  first  stone  was  laid  hv 
Mr.  J.  Slone,  the  huilder,  0.  II.  Compton,  then  bishop  of  I.nndon,  and  sir  Chris- 
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Question*  for  Examination. 

I,  a.  What  circumstance  led  to  the  fall  of  the  Whig  ministers’ 

3,  4.  Who  were  the  principal  persons  op|>osed  to  them  ’ 

5.  What  made  the  people  dissatisfied  ? 
fi.  Who  was  the  cause  of  their  discontent? 

7.  In  whom  did  the  queen  repose  her  trust? 

8.  In  wlttn  accident  originated  the  contention  between  the  two  parties’ 

9.  What  was  the  subject  of  Sachevcrel’s  writings  ’ 
to.  Who  countenanced  and  extolled  them ? 

1 1 . What  notice  did  parliament  take  of  these  writings  ’ 

12.  W'hat  followed  ? . 

13.  Who  were  the  managers  for  the  commons? 

1 4.  by  whom  was  he  defended? 

• What  was  the  conductor  the  populace  ? 

15.  What  outrages  did  they  commit? 

jfi,  17.  W’hat  was  the  purport  of  Saehevercl’s  defence? 


SECTION  IV. 

" Next  to  the  thunderer  let  Anna  stand. 

In  piety  supreme  as  in  command; 

Famed  for  victorious  arms  and  generous  aid. 

Young  Austria's  refuge,  and  He  roe  Bourbon’s  dread.  ’’ 

l.AxsnowNf. 

13.  Mcr'cenarv,  a.  mctoui.  fond  of  gain,  a.  a I IT.  PJenipoten'tiarics.  «.  ambassador*,  or  neg<»- 
hireling.  j liators,  invested  with  full  power. 

1.  (A.D.  1700.)  At  length,  after  much  obstinate  dispute  and  viru- 
lent altercation,  Sacheverel  was  found  guilty  by  a majority  of  se- 
venteen voices;  but  no  less  than  fonr-and-lhirly  peers  entered  a 
protest  against  this  decision.  He  was  prohibited  from  preaching  for 
three  years;  and  his  two  sermons  were  ordered  to  iie  burnt  by  the 
hand  of  the  common  hangman,  in  presence  of  the  lord  mayor  and 
the  two  sheriffs.  The  lenity  of  this  sentence,  which  was  in  a great 
measure  owing  to  the  dread  of  popular  rcsentmenl,  was  considered 
by  the  Tories  as  a triumph. 

2.  Such  was  the  complexion  of  Ihe  times  when  the  qiteen  thought 
proper  to  summon  a new  parliament ; and  being  a friend  to  the  Tories 
herself,  she  gave  the  people  an  opportunity  of  indulging  themselves 
in  choosing  representatives  lo  her  mind.  In  fact,  very  few  were  re- 
turned hut  such  as  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  zeal  against 
the  Whig  administration. 

3.  In  the  mean  time  tho  campaign  in  Flanders  was  conducted  with 
Ihe  most  brilliant  success.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  had  every  motive 

tnpher  Wren,  the  architect  and  surveyor-general  of  the  Works,  and  these  three 
persons  1+ved  to  witness  its  completion.  A statue  of  queen  Anne  is  placed  before 
the  great  western  door.  The  whole  expense  of  the  fabric  amounted  to  747,984/. 
2a.  9d..  which  sum  was  raised  partly  by  volumaiy  donations  and  subscriptions, 
nnd  partly  by  a doty  on  coals,  which  was  levied  from  lime  to  time  during  the  work, 
in  behalf  of  this,  as  well  as  of  other  city  churches  then  in  progress. 
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lo  continue  the  war,  as  it  gratified  not  only  his  ambition  hut  his  ava- 
rice ; a passion  that  obscured  his  shining  abilities. 

The  king  of  France  appeared  extremely  desirous  of  a peace,  and 
resalved  to  solicit  a conference.  He  employed  one  Perkuin,  resident 
of  the  duke  of  Holstein  at  the  Hague,  to  negociale  upon  this  subject, 
and  he  ventured  also  to  solicit  the  duke  himself  in  private.  A confe- 
rence was  at  length  begun  at  Gertruydcnberg,  under  the  influence 
of  Marlborough,  Eugene,  and  Zinzendorf,  who  were  all  three,  from 
private  motives,  entirely  averse  lo  the  treaty.  5.  Upon  this  occa- 
sion Hie  French  ministers  were  subjected  to  every  species  of  morti- 
fication. Spies  were  placed  upon  all  their  conduct.  Their  master  was 
insulted,  and  their  letters  were  opened  ; till  at  last  Louis  resolved  lo 
hazard  another  campaign.  G.  It  was  only  by  insensible  degrees  that 
the  queen  seemed  to  acquire  courage  enough  to  second  her  in- 
clinations, and  depose  a ministry  that 
had  long  been  disagreeable  lo  her.  Har- 
ley, however,  who  still  shared  her  con- 
fidence, did  not  fail  lo  inculcate  the  popu- 
larity, the  justice,  and  the  security  of 
such  a measure;  and,  in  consequence  of 
his  advice,  she  began  the  ciianges,  by 
transferring  the  post  of  lord-chant herlain 
from  the  duke  of  Kent  to  the  duke  of 
Shrewsbury,  who  had  lately  voted  with 
the  Tories,  and  maintained  an  intimate 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Harley.  7.  Soon 
after  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  secretary  of 
stale,  and  son-in-law  lo  the  duke  of  Marl- 
boroug,  was  displaced,  and  the  earl  of 
Dartmouth  pul  in  his  room.  Finding  that 
she  was  rather  applauded  than  condemned  for  this  resolute  proceed- 
ing, she  resolved  to  become  entirely  free. 

8.  Soon  after  the  earl  of  Godolphin  was  divested  of  his  ofTice,  and  the 
treasury  pul  in  commission,  subjected  to  the  direction  of  Mr.  Harley, 
who  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  under-treasurer. 
9.  The  earl  of  Rochester  was  declared  president  of  the  council,  in 
the  room  of  lord  Somers.  The  staff  of  the  lord-steward,  being  taken 
from  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  was  given  lo  the  duke  of  Buckingham ; 
and  Mr.  Boyle  was  removed  from  the  secretary’s  oflicc  lo  make  way 
for  Mr.  Henry  St.  John.  The  lord  chancellor  having  resigned  the 
great  seal,  it  was  Hrst  put  in  commission,  and  then  given  to  sir  Simon 
llarcourl.  10.  The  carl  of  Wharton  surrendered  his  commission  of 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  that  employment  was  conferred  upon 
the  duke  of  Ormond — Mr.  George  Grenville  was  appointed  secretary 
of  war,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Robert  Walpole ; and,  in  a word,  there  was 
not  one  Whig  left  in  any  office  of  the  slate,  except  the  duke  of 
Marlborough.  He  was  still  continued  the  reluctant  general  of  the 
army ; but  he  justly  considered  himself  as  a ruin  entirely  undermined, 
and  just  ready  to  fall. 
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II.  But  lltc  triumph  was  not  yet  complete  until  the  parliament 
was  brought  to  confirm  and  approve  tlie  queen’s  choice.  The  queen, 
in  her  speech,  recommended  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with  vigour. 
The  parliament  were  ardent  in  llieir  expressions  of  zeal  and  un- 
animity. They  exhorted  her  to  discountenance  all  such  principles 
and  measures  as  had  lately  threatened  her  royal  crown  and  dignity. 
This  was  but  an  opening  to  what  soon  after  followed.  12.  The  duke- 
of  Marlborough,  who  but  a few  months  before  had  been  so  highly 
extolled  and  caressed  by  the  representatives  of  the  people,  was  pow 
become  Ihe  object  of  their  hatred  and  reproach.  His  avarice  was 
justly  upbraided ; his  protracting  Ihe  war  was  said  to  arise  from  that 
motive.  Instances  were  every  where  given  of  his  fraud  and  extortion. 
These  might  be  true;  but  parly  had  no  moderation,  and  even  his 
courage  and  conduct  were  called  in  question.  13.  To  mortify  the  duke 
still  more,  the  thanks  of  the  house  of  commons  were  voted  to  the 
earl  of  Peterborough  for  his  services  in  Spain,  when  they  were  re- 
fused to  the  duke  for  those  in  Flanders;  and  the  lord-keeper,  who  de- 
livered them  to  Peterborough,  took  occasion  to  drop  some  reflection 
against  the  mercenary  disposition  of  his  rival. 

14.  Nothing  now,  therefore,  remained  of  the  Whig  system,  upon 
which  this  reign  was  begun,  but  the  war,  which  continued  to  rage 
as  fierce  as  ever,  and  which  increased  in  expense  every  year  as  it 
went  on.  It  was  the  resolution  of  the  present  ministry  to  piit  an  end 
to  it  at  any  rate,  as  it  had  involved  the  nation  in  debt  almost  to 
bankruptcy ; and  as  it  promised,  instead  of  humbling  the  enemy,  only 
to  become  habitual  to  the  constitution. 

15.  It  only  remained  to  remove  the  duke  of  Marlborough  from  his 
post,  as  he  would  endeavour  to  traverse  all  their  negotiations.  But 
here  again  a difficulty  started ; this  step  could  not  be  taken  without 
giving  offence  to  the  Dutch,  who  placed  entire  eonlidence  in  him ; 
they  were  obliged,  therefore,  to  wait  for 
some  convenient  occasion.  Upon  his  return 
from  the  campaign  lie  was  accused  of  hav- 
ing taken  a bribe  of  six  thousand  pounds 
a year  from  a Jew,  w'lio  contracted  to 
supply  the  army  with  bread ; and  the 
queen  thought  proper  to  dismiss  him  from 
all  his  employments.  to.  This  was  Ihe  pre- 
text made  use  of,  though  his  fall  had  been 
predetermined;  and  though  Ins  receiving 
such  a bribe  was  not  the  real  cause  of  his 
removal,  yet  candour  mustconfess,  that  it 
ought  to  have  been  so. 

In  the  mean  time,  Prior,  much  more  fa- 
mous as  a poet  than  a statesman,  was  sent 
over  with  proposals  to  France;  and  Me- 
nager,  a manor  no  great  station,  returned  with  Prior  to  London,  with 
full  powers  to  treat  upon  the  preliminaries. 

17.  The  ministry  having  got  thus  for,  the  great  difficulty  still  lay 
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before  them,  of  making  the  terms  of  |>eace  agreeable  to  all  the  con- 
federates. The  earl  of  Stratford,  who  bad  been  lately  recalled  from 
the  Hague,  where  be  resided  as  ambassador,  was  now  sent  back  to 
Holland,  with  orders  to  communicate  to  Hie  pensionary  Heinsius  the 
preliminary  proposals,  to  signify  the  queen’s  approbation  of  them,  and 
to  propose  a place  where  the  plenipotentiaries  should  assemble. 
18.  The  Dutch  were  very  averse  to  begin  the  conference,  upon  Hie 
inspection  of  the  preliminaries.  They  sent  over  an  envoy  to  attempt 
to  turn  the  queen  from  her  resolution;  but,  finding  their  efforts  vain, 
they  fixed  upon  Utrecht  as  a place  of  general  conference,  and  they 
granted  passports  to  the  French  ministers  accordingly. 

19.  The  conference  Diegan  at  Utrecht,  under  the  conduct  of  Ro- 
binson, bishop  ofllrislol,  lord  privy-seal,  and  the  earl  of  Strafford, 
on  the  side  of  the  English;  of  Buys  and  Vanderdusson,  on  the  part 
of  the  Dutch  : and  of  the  marshal  d’Uxelles,  the  cardinal  Polignac, 
and  M.  Menager,  in  behalf  of  France.  The  ministers  of  the  emperor 
and  the  duke  of  Savoy  assisted,  and  the  other  allies  sent  also  pleni- 
potentiaries, though  with  the  utmost  reluctance.  — 20.  As  England 
and  France  were  the  only  two  powers  that  were  seriously  inclined  to 
peace,  it  may  be  supposed  that  all  the  other  deputies  served  rather 
to  retard  than  advance  its  progress.  They  met  rather  to  start  new 
difficulties,  and  widen  the  breach,  than  to  quiet  the  dissensions  of 
Europe. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

1.  Was  Sacheverel  found  guilty? 

What  was  his  sentence? 

2.  Which  parly  prevailed  in  the  new  parliament’ 

3-5.  What  took  place  in  Flanders? 

6-10.  What  change  in  the  ministry  took  place? 

M.  In  what  manner  did  the  parliament  act? 

12,  13.  What  conduct  was  observed  towards  the  duke  of  Marlborough? 

14.  What  was  the  resolution  of  the  present  ministry? 

15.  With  what  crime  was  Marlborough  charged? 

16.  17.  What  proceedings  were  now  adopted? 

18.  "ere  the  Duicli  averse  to  the  measure? 

19.  Where  did  the  conference  begin  ? By  whom  was  it  conducted  ? 

20.  WhalTetarded  its  progress  ? 


SECTION  V. 

. “ No  reign  than  Apse’s  in  war  more  justly  crown’d, 

No  reign  for  learning  justly  more  renown’d; 

Elizabeth  a Shakspeaile  own'd; 

Ciiaiiles  could  a Milton  boast; 

But  Anne  saw  Newton  high  enthroned. 

Amid  the  heavenly  host.”  Diudin. 

I.  Stipulated,  r.  agreed,  bargained.  | 3.  Itat'ilied.  part  confirmed,  aeltled. 

l.  (A. D.  n 12.)  The  English  ministers,  therefore,  finding  mudi  plied 
obstructions  from  the  deliberations  of  their  allies;  set  on  fool  a 
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private  negocialion  with  France.  They  stipulated  certain  advantages 
for  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  in  a concerted  plan  of  peace.  They 
resolved  to  enter  into  such  mutual  confidence  with  the  French  as 
would  anticipate  all  clandestine  transactions  to  the  prejudice  of  the  . 
coalition. 

2.  In  the  beginning  of  August,  secretary 
St.  John,  who  had  been  created  lord  vis- 
count Bolinghcoke,  was  sent  to  the  court 
of  Versailles  to  remove  all  obstructions  to 
l|)e  separate  treaty.  He  was  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Prior  and 'the  Abbe  Gaultier,  and 
treated  with  the  most  distinguished  marks 
of  respect.  He  was  caressed  by  the  French 
king  and  the  marquis  deTorcy,  with  whom 
iie  adjusted  the  principal  interests  of  the 
duke  of  Savoy  and  the  elector  of  Bavaria. 

3.  At  length  the  treaties  of  peace  and 
commerce  Between  England  and  France 
being  agreed  on  by  the  plenipotentiaries 
on  either  side,  and  ratified  by  the  queen,  she  acquainted  the  parlia- 
ment of  the  steps  she  had  taken. 

4.  The  articles  of  this  famous  treaty  were  longer  canvassed,  and  . 
more  warmly  debated,  than  those  ol  any  other  treaty  read  of  in 
history.  The  number  oi  different  interests  concerned,  and  the  great 
enmity  and  jealousy  subsisting  between  all,  made  it  impossible  that 
all  could  be  satisfied;  and  indeed  there  seemed  no  other  method  o 
obtaining  peace  but  that  which  was  taken,  for  the  two  principal 
powers  concerned  to  make  their  own  articles,  and  to  leave  the  rest 
for  a subject  of  future  discussion. 

5.  The  first  stipulation  was,  that  Philip,  now  acknowledged  king 
of  Spain,  should  renounce  all  ri^hl  to  the  crown  of  France,  the 
union  of  two  such  powerful  kingdoms  being  thought  dangerous  to 
the  liberties  of  Europe.  It  was  agreed  that  the  duke  of  Berri,  Phi- 
lip’s brother,  and  after  him  in  succession,  should  also  renounce  his 
right  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  in  case  he  became  king  of  France.  0.  It 
was  stipulated  that  the  duke  of  Savoy  should  possess  the  island  of 
Sicily,  with  the  title  of  king,  together  with  Feneslrelles,  and  other 
places  on  the  continent;  which  increase  of  dominion  was  in  some 
measure  made  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  French  monarchy.  The  Dutch 
had  that  barrier  granted  them,  which  they  so  long  sought  after; 
and  if  the  crown  of  France  was  deprived  of  some  dominions  to 
enrich  the  duke  of  Savoy,  on  the  other  hand  the  house  of  Austria 
was  taxed  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  Hollanders,  who  were  pul  in 
possession  of  the  strongest  towns  in  Flanders.  7.  With  regard  to 
England,  its  glory  and  its  interests  were  secured.  The  fortifications 
of  Dunkirk,  a harbour  that  might  be  dangerous  to  their  trade  in  time 
of  war,  were  ordered  to  be  demolished,  and  its  port  destroyed. 
Spain  gave  up  all  right  to  Gibraltar  and  the  island  of  Minorca. 
France  resigned  her  pretensions  to  Hudson's  Bay,  Nova  Scotia,  ami 
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Newfoundland  ; but  they  were  tefl  in  possession  of  Cape  Breton,  and 
the  liberty  of  drying  their  fish  upon  the  shore.  8.  Among  these 
articles,  glorious  to  the  English  nation,  their  setting  free  the  French 
Protestants  con  lined  in  the  prisons  and  galleys  for  their  religion, 
was  not  the  least  meritorious.  For  the  emperor,  it  was  stipulated, 
that  he  should  possess  Ihe  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
and  the  Netherlands.  The  kingof  Prussia  was  to  have  Upper  Guelder : 
and  a lime  was  fixed  for  Ihe  emperor’s  acceding  to  lliese  articles,  as 
he  had  for  some  lime  obstinately  refused  to  assist  at  the  negocialion. 
9.  Thus  Europe  seemed  to  be  formed  into  one  great  republic,  tfje 
different  members  of  which  were  cantoned  out  to  different  governors, 
and  the  ambition  of  any  one  slate  amenable  to  the  tribunal  ol  all. 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  English  ministry  did  justice  to  all  the  world; 
hut  their  country  denied  that  justice  to  them. 

)0.  But  while  the  Whigs  were  attacking  Ihe  Tory  ministers  from 
without,  these  were  in  much  grealer  danger  from  their  own  internal 
dissensions.  Lord  Oxford  and  lord  Bolingbroke,  though  they  had 
started  with  the  same  principles  and  designs,  yet,  having  vanquished 
other  opposers,  now  began  to  turn  their  strength  against  each  other. 
Both  began  to  form  separate  interests,  and  to  adopt  different  prin- 
ciples. Oxford’s  plan  was  the  more  moderate ; Bolinghroke’s  the  more 
vigorous,  hut  the  less  secure.  II.  Oxford,  it  was  thought,  was  en- 
tirely for  the  Hanoverian  succession,  but  his  proverbial  indecision 
prevented  him  from  forming  any  settled  plan  of  conduct.  Bolingbroke 
had  some  hopes  of  bringing  in  the  Pretender.  But  though  they  hated 
each  other  most  sincerely,  yet  they  were  for  a while  kept  together 
hv  the  good  offices  of  their  friends  and  adherents,  who  had  the  me- 
lancholy prospect  of  seeing  the  citadel  of  their  hopes,  while  openly 
besieged  from  without,  secretly  undermined  within. 

12.  This  was  a mortifying  prospect  to  the  Tories;  but  it  was  more 
particularly  displeasing  to  the  queen,  who  daily  saw  her  favourite 
minister  declining,  while  her  own  health  kept  pace  with  their  con- 
tentions. Her  constitution  was  now  quite  broken.  One  lit  of  sickness 
succeeded  another;  and  what  completed  the  ruin  of  her  health  was 
the  anxiety  of  her  mind.  These  dissensions  had  such  an  effect  upon 
her  spirits  and  constitution,  that  she  declared  she  could  not  outlive 
it,  and  immediately  sunk  into  a stale  of  lethargic  insensibility. 
13.  Notwithstanding  all  the  medicines  which  the  physicians  could  pre- 
scribe, the  distemper  gained  ground  so  fast,  that  the  day  afterwards 
they  despaired  of  her  life,  and  tlie  privy  council  was  assembled  on  the 
occasion. 

All  the  members,  without  distinction,  being  summoned  from  the 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  began  to  provide  for  the  security  of 
the  constitution.  14.  They  sent  a letter  to  the  elector  of  Hanover, 
informing  him  of  the  queen’s  desperate  situationMand  desiring  hina  to 
repair  to  Holland,  where  he  would  he  attended  by  a British  squadron 
to  convey  him  to  England.  At  the  same  time  they  dispatched  instruc- 
tions to  Ihe  earl  or  Strafford,  at  the  Hague,  to  desire  the  stales-general 
to  be  ready  to  perform  Ihe  guarantee  of  the  Protestant  succession. 
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15.  Precautions  were  taken  to  secure  the  sea-ports : amt  the  command 
of  the  fleet  was  bestowed  upon  the  earl  of  Berkeley,  a professed  Whig. 
These  measures,  which  were  all  dictated  hy  that  party,  answered  a 
double  end.  It  argued  their  own  alacrity  in  the  cause  ot  their  new 
sovereign,  and  seemed  to  imply  a danger  to  the  state  from  the  disaf- 
fection of  the  opposite  interest. 

16.  On  the  thirtieth  of  July,  the  <|ueen  seemed  somewhat  relieved 
hy  medicines,  rose  from  her  bed  about  e'ghl  o’clock,  and  walked  a 
little.  After  some  time,  casting  her  eyes  on  a clock  that  stood  in  her 
chamber,  she  continued  to  gaze  on  it  for  some  minutes.  One  of  Ihe 
ladies. in  waiting  asked  her  what  she  saw  there  more  than  usual,  to 
which  the  queen  only  answered  hy  turning  her  eyes  upon  her  with  a 
dying  look.  17.  She  was  soon  after  seized  with  a fit  of  apoplexy.  She 
continued  all  night  in  a stale  of  stupefaction,  and  expired  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  Iter  age.  She  reigned 
more  than  twelve  years  over  a people  now  risen  to  the  highest 
pilch  of  refinement  ; who  had  attained  hy  their  wisdom  all  the 
advantages  of  opulence,  am),  hy  their  valour,  all  the  happiness  of 
security  and  conquest  '. 


Questions  fur  Examination. 

l,  2.  What  circumstances  preceded  the  treaty  with  France1 
3,  4 After  its  conclusion,  in  what  manner  was  it  received.1 
5.  What  was  the  tirst  stipulation  ? 
fi  What  the  next? 

7.  How  did  the  treaty  regard  England? 

8.  Which  article  of  the  treaty  was  meritorious  to  the  English  nation  ? 

What  were  the  stipulations  regarding  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Prussia? 

9.  What  appearance  did  Europe  now  exhibit? 

to.  What  dissension  took  place  between  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke? 

■ t.  What  were  thought  to  be  their  different  views? 

12.  What  effect  had  this  disunion  on  the  queen  ? 


1 It  has  been  the  subject  of  general  remark,  that  England  flourished  more  under 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  Anne  than  under  any  of  its  most  distinguished  kings. 
Though  the  actions  and  principles  of  these  nrincesses  were  widely  different,  yet 
their  reigns  were  equally  remembered  with  gratitude  by  their  subjects,  and  both 
of  them  have  acquired  the  ern  earing  epithets  of  good  queens.  With  a pleasing 
countenance  and  melodious  voice,  were  united  in  the  person  of  queen  Anne  those 
amiable  virtues,  which  add  so  great  a lustre  to  the  charms  of  beauty  and  place  the 
female  character  in  so  admirable  a light.  Good-natured,  affable,  and  kind;  she 
was  an  affectionate  wife,  a tender  mother,  a warm  friend,  a generous  patroness, 
and  a benevolent  and  merciful  sovereign.  Though  she  was  deficient  in  the  shining 
qualifications  of  queen  Elizabeth,  yet  she  surpassed  that  princess  in  her  foundness 
for  her  subjects ; and  as  Elizabeth  acuuired  the  good  will  of  the  English  by  the 
greatness  of  her  actions,  so  Anne  was  beloved  by  her  people  because  she  evinced 
a maternal  affection  for  them.  Nor  should  this  fact  pass  unnoticed,  that  notwith- 
standing the  prevalence  of  factions  and  the  dissensions  of  parties,  during  this 
reign,  the  blood  of  no  subject  was  shed  for  treason. 
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yi,  U.  When- the  queen’s  life  was  despaired  of,  what  measures  were  taken  ? 
lt».  What  immediately  preceded  the  queen’s  death? 

17.  How  long  did  she  reign? 

What  was  the  situation  of  England  at  her  death? 

Describe  her  character.  [See  note  in  preceding  page.] 


CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 


Pope.  A.D. 

Clement  XI 1700 

Emperors  of  Germany. 

Leopold 1658 

Joseph  1 1705 

Charles  VI 1 7i  1 

Emperors  of  the  Turks. 

Mustapha  II 1695 

Achmet  III 1703 


King  of  France. 

A.n. 

Louis  XIV 1643 

King  of  Spain. 
Philip  V 1700 

Kings  of  Portugal. 

Pedro  II 1683 

John  V 1700 


King  of  Denmark. 

A.D. 

Frederick  IV 1699 

King  of  Sweden. 
Charles  XII 1697 

Kings  of  Prussia. 

Frederick  1 1701 

Frederick  II 1713 


I 


EMINENT  PERSONS. 

Churchill,  duke  of  Marlborough  (1650-1722);  lord  Bolingbroke;  sir  William 
Temple  (1629-1700);  Boyle,  carl  of  Orrery  (1621-1679);  Sidney,  ear)  of  Godolphin; 
Harley,  earl  ol' Oxford  (1661  -1724);  Mordaunl,  earl  of  Peterborough  (1658-1735); 
Howard,  earl  of  Suffolk;  D.  Finch,  carl  of  Nottingham  (1647-1730);  G.  Grenville, 
lord  Lansdowne;  Philip,  duke  of  Wharton  (1699-1731);  R.  lord  Raymond  (1733); 
lord-chancellor  King  (1669-1733) ; T.  lord  Paget;  Sarah,  duchess  of  Marlborough  ; 
sir  G.  Rooke;  sir  C.  Shovel,  who  captured  Gibraltar;  Prior  (1664-1721);  Addison 
(1672-1719),  Pope  < 1688-  1744) ; Steele  ( 1729) ; Ray  (1628-1705),  and  Rowe  (1673- 
1718).  literary  characters. 

Swift  (Jonathan)  was  born  at  Dublin  in  1 667 . In  1688  he  came  to  England 
where  he  waited  on  Sir  William  Temple.  After  some  time,  he  quarrelled  with  his 

patron,  and  went  to  Ireland,  where  he 
look  orders  and  obtained  a prebend  in 
the  diocese  of  Connor;  but  he  soon  re- 
turned to  Sir  W.  Temple,  and  on  the  death 
of  this  statesman,  was  benefited  by  a pe- 
cuniary legacy.  In  1701  he  took  his  doc- 
tor’s degree  and  entered  on  the  arena  of 
public  life  as  a political  pamphleteer.  He 
also  published,  the  “ Tale  of  a Tub”  and 
the  “ Battle  of  the  Books.”  Having  become 
intimate  with  Harley  and  Bolingbroke,  he 
took  a leading  share  in  the  lory  periodical 
“The  Examiner.”  In  1713  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  British  deanery  of  St.  Pa- 
trick's, and  made  some  important  reforms 
in  the  chapter.  About  1723  he  made  his 
first  great  efforts  to  belter  the  condition 
of  Ireland,  and  published  a “Proposal  for 
the  universal  Use  of  Irish  Manufactures,” 
which  with  his  “ Letters”  rendered  him 
the  Idol  of  the  Irish  people.  Soon  alter  this,  he  published  “ Gulliver’s  Travels.” 

He  died  in  1745  aged  77  years.  V 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
^misr  of  Jjjanourr. 
GEORGE  I. 


SruNMiKU  GUEM’ll. 


SECTION  I. 

*•  The  common  weal  should  he  the  llrst  pursuit 
Of  the  crown’d  warrior;  fur  the  royal  brows 
The  people  lirst  en wreath'd— they  aru  the  root. 

The  king  the  tree.”  Srward. 

It.  Condifti’,  ft.  suitable,  proportionate,  ade-  13  Disquiai'tion,  *.  exatninatnm.  di>pntatire 
quale.  inquiry 

IS.  Stigmatize,  v.  to  disgrace,  to  reproach. 

l.  (A.D.  1714.)  Pursuant  to  the  acl  of  succession,  George  the  First, 
son  of  Ernest  Augustus,  first  elector  of  Brunswick,  and  the  princess 
Sophia,  grand-daughler  to  James  the  First,  ascended  the  British 
throne.  His  mature  age,  he  being  now  fifty-four  years  old,  his  saga- 
city and  experience,  his  numerous  alliances,  and  the  general  tran- 
quillity of  Europe,  all  contributed  to  establish  his  interests,  and  to 
promise  him  a peaceable  and  happy  reign.  3.  His  abilities,  though 
not  shining,  were  solid;  he  was  of  a very  different  disposition  from 
the  Stuart  family,  whom  he  succeeded.  These  were  known,  to  a 
proverb,  for  leaving  their  friends  in  extremity.  George,  on  Hie  con- 
trary, soon  after  his  arrival  in  England,  was  heard  to  say,  “ My 
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maxim  is,  never  to  abandon  my  friends,  to  do  justice  to  all  the 
world,  and  to  fear  no  man.”  3.  To  these  qualifications  of  resolution 
and  perseverance  he  joined  great  application  to  business.  However, 
one  fault  with  respect  to  England  remained  behind;  he  studied  the 
interest  of  those  subjects  he  had  left  more  than  those  became  to  govern. 

4.  The  queen  had  no  sooner  resigned  her  breath,  than  the  privy- 
council  met,  and  three  instruments  were  produced,  by  which  the 
elector  appointed  several  of  his  known  adherents,  to  be  added  as 
lord-justices  to  seven  great  officers  of  the  kingdom.  Orders  also 
were  immediately  issued  out  for  proclaiming  George  king  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  regency  appointed  the  earl  of 
Dorset  to  carry  him  the  intimation  of  his  accession  to  the  crown, 
and  to  attend  him  on  his  journey  to  England.  They  sent  the  general 

olficers,  in  whom  they  could  confide, 
to  their  posts;  they  reinforced  the  gar- 
rison of  Porlsmouth,  and  appointed 
the  celebrated  Addison  secretary  of 
slate.  5.  To  mortify  the  late  ministry 
the  more,  lord  Bolingbroke  was  obliged 
to  wait  every  morning  in  the  passage 
among  the  servants  with  his  bag  of 
'/tapers,  where  there  were  persons  pur- 
posely placed  to  insult  and  deride  him. 
No  tumult  appeared,  no  commotion 
arose  against  the  accession  of  the  new 
king,  and  this  gave  a strong  proof  that 
no  rational  measures  were  even  taken 
to  obstruct  his  exaltation. 

(i.  When  he  first  landed  at  Greenwich,  he  was  received  by  the  duke 
of  Northumberland,  captain  of  the  life-guards,  and  the  lords  of  the 
regency.  When  he  retired  to  his  bed-chamber,  he  sent  for  such  of 
the  nobility  as  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  zeal  for  his 
succession.  But  the  duke  of  Ormond,  the  lord-chancellor,  and  the 
lord-treasurer,  found  themselves  excluded. 

7.  The  king  of  a faction  is  but  the  sovereign  of  half  his  subjects. 
Of  this,  however,  the  new-elected  monarch  did  not  seem  to  be  sen- 
sible. It  was  his  misfortune,  and  consequently  that  of  the  nation, 
that  he  was  hemmed  round  by  men  who  soured  liim/i  . :h  their  own 
interests.  None  now  but  the  leaders  of  a party  were  <■  Imitted  into 
employment.  The  Whigs,  while  they  pretended  to  secure  the  crown 
for  their  king,  were,  with  all  possible  arts,  confirming  their  own  in- 
terests; extending  their  connexions,  and  giving  laws  to  the  sovereign. 
8.  An  instantaneous  and  total  change  was  made  in  all  the  offices  of 
trust,  honour,  or  advantage.  The  Whigs  governed  the  senate  and 
the  court,  whom  they  would  have  oppressed  ; bound  the  lower  or- 
ders of  people  with  severe  laws,  and  kept  them  at  a distance  by  vile 
distinctions ; and  taught  them  to  call  this— Liberty  I 
0.  These  partialities  soon  raised  discontents  among  the  people,  and 
Ihe  king’s  attachments  considerably  increased  the  discontents  through- 
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oul  Ihe  kingdom.  The  clamour  of  Ihe  church’s  being  in  danger  was 
revived.  Birmingham,  Bristol , Norwich,  and  Reading,  still  remembered 
the  spirit  with  which  they  had  declared  for  Sacheverel ; and  now  the  ' 
cry  was,  “ Down  witli  the  Whigs,  and  Sacheverel  for  ever!” 

10.  Upon  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  parliament,  in  which  the 
Whigs,  with  the  king  at  their  head,  were  predominant,  nothing  was 
expected  but  the  most  violent  measures  against  the  late  ministry,  nor 
were  the  expectations  of  mankind  disappointed.  (A.D.  1714.)  it.  The 
lords  professed  their  hope  that  the  king  would  he  able  to  recover  Ihe 
reputation  of  the  kingdom  on  the  continent,  the  loss  of  which  they 
affected  to  deplore.  The  commons  went  much  farther  ; they  declared 
their  resolution  to  trace  out  those  measures  by  which  the  country  was 
depressed;  they  resolved  to  seek  after  those  abettors  on  whom  the 
Pretender  seemed  to  ground  his  hopes;  and  they  determined  to  bring 
' such  to  condign  punishment.  12.  It  was  the  artifice,  during  this  and 
the  succeeding  reign,  to  stigmatize  all  those  who  testified  their  dis- 
content against  government  as  Papists  and  Jacobites.  All  who  at- 
tempted to  speak  against  the  violence  of  their  measures  were  re- 
proached as  designing  to  bring  in  the  Pretender ; and  most  people 
were  consequently  afraid  to  murmur,  since  discoutent  was  so  near 
akin  to  treason.  The  people,  therefore,  beheld  the  violence  of  their 
conduct  in  silent  fright,  internally  disapproving,  yet  not  daring  to 
avow  their  detestation. 

13.  A committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  twenty  persons,  to 
inspect  all  the  papers  relative  to  the  lale  negociation  for  peace;  and 
to  pick  out  such  of  them  as  might  serve  as  subjects  of  accusation 
against  the  lale  ministry.  After  some  lime  spent  in  this  disquisition, 
Mr.  Walpole,  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  declared  to  the  house 
that  a report  was  drawn  up ; and  in  the  mean  time  moved  that  a 
warrant  might  be  issued  for  apprehending  Mr.  Matthew  Prior  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Harley,  who,  being  in  the  house,  were  immediately  taken 
into  custody.  14.  He  then  impeached  lord  Bolingbroke  of  high 
treason.  This  struck  some  of  the  members  with  amazement  : but 
they  were  still  more  astonished,  when  lord  Coningsby,  rising  up,  was 
heard  to  say,  “ The  worthy  chairman  has  impeached  the  hand,  hut 
I impeach  Ihe  head;  be  has  impeached  the  scholar,  and  1 the  master; 

1 impeach  Robert  earl  of  Oxford  and  the  carl  Mortimer  of  high 
treason,  and  ier  crimes  and  misdemeanors.” 


Qtiexlioiia  for  Examination. 

1.  Under  what  circumstances  did  George  I.  ascend  the  throne  ? 

2.  What  were  his  abilities  and  disposition ? 
vviiat  was  his  maxim  ? 

3.  What  fault  has  been  attributed  to  him  ?> 

4.  What  was  the  first  act  of  the  privy  council  ? 

5.  In  what  manner  was  bolingbroke  treated? 

6.  Ity  whom  was  the  king  received  on  his  landing? 

7.  s.  Ity  whom  was  the  king  advised  ? and  what  was  the  result  ? 
9.  What  did  these  partialities  produce? 

to,  it.  In  what  manner  did  the  new  parliament  act? 

12.  Wbat  did  their  proceedings  produce? 

13,  14.  For  what  purpose  was  a committee  appointed  ? 
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SECTION  II. 


Where  Scolland’s  cloutf-capp’d  hilts  appear. 
See  Mar  ihe  rebel  standard  rear  : 

The  rash  Pretender’s  hopes  arc  vain ; 

His  followers  dispers’d- or  slain !” — Daviks. 


I.  A.D.  1714.)  When  lord  Oxford  appeared  ill  Ihe  house  ol  lords 
life  day  following,  he  was  avoided  hy  the  peers  as  infectious  ; and 
he  had  now  an  opportunity  of  discovering  the  baseness  of  mankind. 
When  the  articles  were  read  against  him  in  the  house  of  commons, 
a warm  debate  arose  upon  that  in  which  lie  was  charged  willi  having 
advised  the  French  king  of  the  manner  of  gaining  Tournay  from  the 
Dutch.  2.  Mr.  Walpole  alleged  that  it  was  treason.  Sir  Joseph  Jekyl, 
a known  Whig,  said  that  he  could  never  he  of  opinion  that  it  amount- 
ed to  treason.  It  was  his  principle,  he  said,  to  do  justice  to  all  men, 
from  the  highest  lo  the  lowest.  He  hoped  he  might  pretend  to  some 
knowledge  of  the  law,  and  would  not  scruple  to  declare,  upon  this 
part  of  the  question,  in  favour  of  the  criminal.  3.  To  this  Walpole 
answered,  with  great  warmth,  that  there  were  several  persons,  both 
in  and  out  of  the  commillee,  who  did  not  in  the  least  yield  to  that 
member  in  point  of  honesty,  and  exceeded  him  in  the  knowledge  ol 
the  laws,  and  yet  were  satisfied  that  the  charge  in  that  article  amount- 
ed to  high  treason.  4.  This  point  being  decided  against  the  earl,  and 
the  other  articles  approved  by  the  house,  the  lord  Coningsby,  attend- 
ed by  the  Whig  members,  impeached  him  soon  after  at  the  bar  of 
the  house  of  lords;  demanding,  at  the  same  lime,  that  he  might  lose 
his  seat,  and  be  committed  lo  custody.  \N  hen  this  point  came  lo  be 
debated  in  the  house  of  lords,  a violent  altercation  ensued.  Those 
who  still  adhered  lo  the  deposed  minister,  maintained  the  injustice 
and  danger  of  such  proceedings.  5.  At  last  the  earl  himself  rose  up, 
and  with  great  tranquillity  observed,  that  for  his  ow  n part,  he  alw  ays 
acted  hy  Ihe  immediate  directions  and  command  of  Ihe  queen,  his 


lo  the  Tower  his  life  would  be  in  danger,  it  was  carried  in  the  house 
that  he  should  be  committed. 

0.  At  Ihe  same  time  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  lord  Bolinghrokc 


Hie  White  Tower. 


mistress:  lie  had  never 
ofTended  against  any 
known  law,  and  was 
unconcerned  for  the 
life  of  an  insignificant 
old  man.  Next  day  he 
was  brought  lo  the 
bar,  where  he  received 
a copy  of  his  indict- 
ment, and  was  allowed 
a month  to  prepare  his 
answer.  Though  Dr. 
Mead  declared  that  if 
the  earl  should  be  sent 
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having  omitted  lo  surrender  themselves  (for  they  had  aclualfy  fled  to 
the  continent)  within  a limited  lime,  it  was  ordered  that  the  earl- 
marshal  should  rase  out  their  names  and  arms  from  among  the  list  of 
peers;  and  inventories  were  taken  of  their  estates  and  possessions, 
which  were  declared  forfeited  lo  the  crown. 

7.  Lord  Oxford  being,  confined  in  the  Tower,  continued  there  for 
two  years,  during  which  lime  the  nation  was  in  a continual  ferment, 
from  an  actual  rebellion  that  was  carried  on  unsuccessfully.  After  the 
execution  of  6ome  lords,  who  were  laken  in  arms,  the  nation  seemed 
glutted  with  blood,  and  that  was  the  lime  that  lord  Oxford  petitioned 
to  be  brought  to  trial.  8.  He  knew  lhalthefuryofthc  nation  was  spent  on 
objects  that  were  really  culpable,  and  expected  lhalhiscase  would  look 
like  innocence  itself  compared  to  theirs.  A day,  therefore,  at  his  own 
request,  wasassigned  him,  and  the  commons  were  ordered  to  prepare 
for  their  charge.  At  the  appointed  lime  the  peers  repaired  to  the  court 
in  Westminsler-hall,  where  lord  Oowperprcsided  as  lord  high  steward. 
9.  But  a dispute  arising  between  the  lords  and  commons,  concerning 
the  mode  of  his  trial,  the  lords  voted  that  the  prisoner  should  be  set 
at  liberty.  To  this  dispute  he  probably  owed  the  security  of  his  title 
and  fortune;  for,  as  to  llie  articles  importing  him  guilty  of  high 
treason,  they  were  at  once  malignant  and  frivolous,  so  that  his  life 
was  in  no  manner  of  danger. 

10.  In  the  mean  time  these  vindictive  proceedings  excited  the  in-  • 
dignalion  of  the  people,  who  perceived  that  the  avenues  lo  royal  fa- 
vour were  closed  against  all  but  a faction.  The  flames  of  rebellion 
were  actually  kindled  in  Scotland.  The  earl  of  Mar,  assembling  three 
hundred  of  his  own  vassals  in  the  Highlands,  proclaimed  the  Preten- 
der at  Caslledown,  and  set  up  bis  standard  at  a place  called  Braemaer, 
assuming  the  title  of  lieutenant-general  of  his  majesty’s  forces.  1 1.  To 
second  these  attempts,  two  vessels  arrived  in  Scotland,  from  France, 
with  arms,  ammunition,  and  a number  of  officers,  together  with  assu- 
rance to  the  earl,  that  the  Pretender  himself  would  shortly  come  over 
to  head  his  own  forces.  The  earl,  in  consequence  of  this  promise,  soon 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand 
men,  well  armed  and  provided.  12.  The 
duke  of  Argyle,  apprised  of  his  intentions, 
and  at  any  rale  willing  to  prove  his  attach- 
ment lo  the  present  government,  resolved 
to  give  him  battle  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dumblain,  though  his  forces  did  not 
amount  lo  half  the  number  of  the  enemy. 

After  an  engagement,  which  continued  se- 
veral hours,  both  sides  drew  o(T,  in  the 
evening  and  both  sides  claimed  the  victory. 

13.  Though  the  possession  of  the  field  was 
kept  by  neither,  yet  certainly  all  the  ho- 
nour and  all  the  advantages  of  the  day  be- 
longed to  the  duke  of  Argyle.  It  was  sufficient  for  him  lo  have  inter- 
rupted the  progress  of  the  enemy;  for,  in  their  circumstances  delay 


Duko  of  Atgylo. 
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was  defeat.  The  earl  of  Mar  soon  found  his  disappointment  and  losses 
increase.  The  castle  of  Inverness,  of  which  he  was  in  possession  was 
delivered  up  to  the  king  by  lord  Lovat,  who  had  hitherto  professed 
to  act  in  Ihe  interest  of  the  Prelender.  14.  The  marquis  of  lulli- 
bardine  forsook  the  earl,  in  order  to  defend  his  own  part  of  the 
country;  and  many  of  the  clans  seeing  no  likelihood  of  coming  soon 
to  a second  engagement,  returned  quietly  home  : for  an  irregular 
army  is  much  more  easily  led  to  battle  than  induced  to  hear  the  fati- 
gues ol  a campaign. 

la.  In  the  mean  lime  the  rebellion  was  much  more  unsuccessfully 
prosecuted  in  England.  From  the  time  the  Pretender  had  undertaken 
at  Paris  this  wild  project,  in  which  the  duke  ol  Ormond  and  lord 
Bolingbroke  were  engaged,  lord  Stair,  the  English  ambassador  there, 
had  penetrated  all  his  designs,  and  sent  faithful  accounts  of  all  his 
measures  and  all  his  adherents  to  the  ministry  at  home.  Upon  the 
first  rumour,  therefore,  of  an  insurrection,  they  imprisoned  several 
lords  and  gentlemen,  of  whom  they  had  a suspicion.  16.  The  earls  of 
Home,  Wintown,  Kinnoul,  and  others,  were  committed  to  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh.  The  king  obtained  leave  from  the  lower  house  to  seize 
sir  William  Wyndham,  sir  John  Packinglon,  Harvey  Comhc,  and 
others.  The  lords  Lansdowne  and  Duplin  were  taken  into  custody. 
Sir  W illiam  Wyndham's  father-in-law,  the  duke  of  Somerset,  offered 
to  become  hound  for  his  appearance,  but  his  surely  was  refused. 


An  Officer  util  Sergeant  of  the  reion  of  George  ihe  Firel. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

1.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  peers  towards  lord  Oxford  .’ 

2.  In  what  way  was  he  defended  by  sir  Joseph  Jekyl? 

8.  What  was  the  answer  ot  Walpole? 

4.  Who  impeached  the  carl  of  Oxford  before  the  lords? 

5.  What  answer  did  his  lordship  make  to  the  charge? 

6.  What  proceedings  were  taken  against  Ormond  and  Bolingbroke? 

7.  In  what  stale  was  the  nation  at  this  time? 

8.  Under  what  circumstances  did  Oxford  request  his  trial  ? 

9.  What  occasioned  his  being  set  ill  liberty? 
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10.  What  excited  tbe  indignation  of  the  people? 
i i-H.  Relate  the  particulars  of  the  rebellion  in  Scotland. 

15.  Who,  penetrating  into  the  wild  project  of  the  Pretender,  sent  accounts  of  all 

his  measures  ? 

16.  Who  were  imprisoned  in  consequence? 


SECTION  III. 

“ Swift  to  the  north  his  troops  he  leads 
O’er  rapid  floods  and  hills  of  snow; 

No  toil  the  glorious  march  impedes 
That  bears  the  Briton  to  the  foe.” — Axon. 

7.  Infatua'tion.  s.  a deprivation  of  reason.  I 18.  (Jnad'ruple,  a.  fourfold. 

10.  Parn'de,  i.  pomp,  show. 

1.  (A.D.  1715.)  All  these  precautions  were  not  able  to  slop  the 
insurrection  in  the  western  counties,  where  it  was  already  begun. 
However,  all  their  preparations  were  weak  and  ill-conducted,  every 
measure  was  betrayed  to  government  as  soon  as  projected,  and  many 
revolts  suppressed  in  the  very  outset.  2.  The  university  of  Oxford 
was  treated  with  great  severity  on  this  occasion.  Major-general 
Pepper,  with  a strong  detachment  of  dragoons,  took  possession  of 
the  city  at  day-break,  declaring  that  he  would  instantly  shoot  any  of 
the  students  who  should  presume  to  appear  without  the  limits  of 
their  respective  colleges.  The  insurrections  in  the  northern  counties 
came  to  greater  maturity.  3.  In  the  mouth  of  October,  1715,  Ihe 
earl  of  Derwentwaler,  and  Mr.  Forster,  took  the  field  with  a large 
body  of  horse,  and  being  joined  by  some  gentlemen  from  the  bord- 
ers of  Scotland,  proclaimed  the  Pretender.  Their  first  attempt  was 
to  seize  upon  Newcastle,  in  which  they  had  many  friends,  but  they 
found  the  gales  shut  against  them,  and  were  obliged  to  retire  to 
Hexham.  4.  To  oppose  them,  general  Carpenter  was  detached  by 
government  with  a body  of  nine  hundred  men,  and  an  engagement 
was  hourly  expected.  The  rebels  had  proceeded  by  the  way  of 
Kendal  and  Lancaster,  to  Preston,  of  which  (dace  they  took  posses- 
sion without  any  resistance.  But  this  was  the  last  stage  of  their  ill- 
advised  incursion  ; for  general  Wills,  at  the  head  of  seven  thousand 
men,  came  up  to  the  town  to  attack  them,  and  from  his  activity 
there  was  no  escaping.  5.  They  now,  therefore,  began  to  raise  bar- 
ricades, and  to  place  the  town  in  a posture  of  defence,  repulsing  the 
first  attack  of  the  royal  army  with  success.  Next  day,  however, 
Wills  was  reinforced  by  Carpenter,  and  the  town  was  invested  on  all 
sides.  In  this  deplorable  situation,  lo  which  they  were  reduced  by 
their  own  rashness,  Forster  hoped  to  capitulate  with  the  general,  and 
accordingly  sent  colonel  Oxhurgh,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner,  with 
a trumpeter,  to  propose  a capitulation.  (>.  This,  however,  Wills  re- 
fused, alleging  that  he  would  not  treat  with  rebels,  and  that  the  only 
favour  they  had  to  expect  was  lo  he  spared  from  immediate  slaugh- 
ter. These  were  hard  terms,  yet  no  belter  could  be  obtained. 
They  accordingly  laid  down  their  arms,  and  were  pul  under  a strong 
guard;  all  the  noblemen  and  leaders  were  secured,  and  a few  of  the 
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officers  tried  for  deserting  from  the  royal  army,  and  shot  by  order 
of  a court-martial.  The  common  men  were  imprisoned  at  Chester 
and  Liverpool ; the  noblemen  and  considerable  officers  were  sent  to 
London,  and  led  through  Hie  streets,  pinioned  and  hound  together 
to  intimidate  their  party. 

7.  The  Pretender  might,  by  this  lime,  have  been  convinced  of  the 
vanity  of  his  expectations,  in  supposing  that  the  whole  country  would 
rise  up  in  his  cause.  His  affairs  were  actually  desperate;  yet  with 
his  usual  infatuation,  he  resolved  to  hazard  his  person  among  his 
friends  in  Scotland,  at  a time  when  such  a measure  was  too  late  to 
produce  any  effect.  8.  Passing  therefore,  through  France  in  disguise,, 
and  embarking  in  a small  vessel  at  Dunkirk,  he  arrived,  after  a pas- 
sage of  a few  days,  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  with  only  six  genllcinen 
in  his  train.  He  passed  unknown  through  Aberdeen  to  Felerosse, 
where  he  was  met  by  the  earl  of  Mar,  and  about  thirty  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  of  the  first  quality.  9.  There  he  was  solemnly  proclaimed. 
His  declaration,  dated  at  Commercy,  was  printed  and  dispersed.  He 
went  from  thence  to  Dundee,  where  he  made  a public  entry,  and  in 
two  days  more  lie  arrived  at  Scone,  where  he  intended  to  have  the 
ceremony  of  the  coronation  performed.  He  ordered  thanksgivings 
to  he  made  for  his  safe  arrival ; he  enjoined  the  ministers  to  pray  for 
him  in  their  churches;  and,  without  the  smallest  share  of  power, 
went- through  the  ceremonies  of  royalty,  which  threw  an  air  of  ridi- 
cule on  all  his  conduct.  10.  Having  thus  spent  some  time  in  unim- 
portant parade,  he  resolved  to  abandon  the  enterprise  with  the  same 
levity  with  which  it  was  undertaken.  Having  made  a speech  to  bis 
grand  council,  he  informed  them  of  his  want  of  money,  arms,  and 
ammunition,  for  undertaking  a campaign,  and  therefore  deplored  that 
he  was  compelled  to  leave  them.  He  once  more  embarked  on  board 
a small  French  ship  that  lay  in  the  harbour  of  Montrose,  accompa- 
nied by  several  lords,  his  adherents,  and  in  live  days  arrived  at 
Hravclines. 

It.  In  this  manner  ended  a rebellion,  which  nothing  hut  imbecility 
could  project,  and  nothing  but  rashness  could  support.  Util  though 
the  enemy  was  no  more,  the  fury  of  the  victors  did  not  seem  in  the 
least  to  abate  with  success.  The  law  was  now  put  in  force  with  all 
its  terrors;  and  the  prisons  of  London  were  crowded  with  those  de- 
luded wretches,  whom  the  ministry  seemed  resolved  not  to  pardon. 
12.  The  commons,  in  their  address  to  the  crown,  declared  they  would 
prosecute  in  the  most  rigorous  manner  the  authors  of  the  late  rebel- 
lion. In  consequence  of  which  the  earls  of  Derwenlwater,  Nilhisdale, 
Carnwalh,  and  Winlown,  the  lords  Widrington,  Kenmuir,  and  Nairne, 
were  impeached,  and,  upon  pleading  guilty,  all  hut  lord  Winlown 
received  sentence  of  death.  No  entreaties  could  soften  the  ministry 
to  spare  these  unhappy  men.  13.  Orders  were  dispatched  for  execu- 
ting the  lords  Derwenlwater,  Nilhisdale,  and  Kenmuir,  immediately; 
the  rest  were  respited  to  a farther  lime.  Nilhisdale,  however,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  escape  in  women’s  clothes,  which  were  brought  to 
him  by  his  mother,  the  night  before  he  was  to  have  been  executed. 
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Dervvenlwaler  and  Kenmuir  were  brougfil  lo  Ihe  scaffold  on  Tower- 
hill  at  the  time  appointed.  Both  underwent  their  sentence  with  calm 
intrepidity  pilied  hy  all,  and  seemingly  less  moved  themselves  than 
those  who  beheld  them. 

14.  In  the  beginning  of  April,  commissioners  for  trying  the  rebels 
met  in  the  court  of  common  pleas,  when  bills  were  found  against 
Mr.  Forsler,  Mr.  Mackintosh,  and  twenty  of  llieir  confederates. 
»5.  Forster  escaped  from  Newgate,  and  reached  the  continent  in  sa- 
fety : the  rest  pleaded  not  guilty.  Pills,  the  keeper  of  Newgate,  being 
suspected  of  having  connived  at  Forster’s  escape,  was  tried  for  his  life, 
bul  acquitted.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  Mackintosh,  and  several 
other  prisoners  broke  from  Newgate,  after  having  mastered  the  keep- 
er and  turnkey , and  disarmed  the  sentinel.  1G.  The  court  pro- 
ceeded lo  the  trial  of  those  that  remained  : four  or  live  were  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered  at  Tyburn;  two-and-lwenly  were  executed  at 
Preston  and  Manchester;  and  about  a thousand  prisoners  experienced 
Ihe  king’s  mercy,  if  such  it  might  be  called,  and  were  transported  to 
North  America. 

17.  A rupture  with  Spain,  which  ensued  some  lime  after,  served 
once  more  to  raise  the  declining  expectations  of  the  Pretender  and 
his  adherents.  It  was  hoped,  that,  by  the  assistance  of  cardinal  Al- 
beroni,  the  Spanish  minister,  a new  insurrection  might  be  carried  on 
in  England.  The  duke  of  Ormond  was  the  person  fixed  upon  to  con- 
duct this  expedition ; and  he  obtained  from  the  Spanish  court  a fleet 
of  leu  ships  of  war  and  transports,  having  on  board  six  thousand  re- 
gular troops,  with  arms  for  twelve  thousand  more.  18.  But  fortune 
was  still  as  unfavourable  as  ever.  Having  set  sail,  and  proceeded  as 
far  as  Cape  Finislerre,  he  was  encountered  by  a violent  storm,  which 
disabled  his  fleet,  and  frustrated  the  expedition.  This  misfortune, 
together  with  the  bad  success  of  the  Spanish  arms  in  Sicily,  and  other 
parts  of  Europe,  induced  Philip  to  wish  for  peace  ; and  he  at  last  con- 
sented to  sign  the  quadruple  alliance.  This  was  at  that  lime  thought 
an  immense  acquisition,  hut  England,  though  she  procured  the  rati- 
fication, had  no  share  in  the  advantages  of  the  treaty. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

i.  Of  what  nature  was  the  insurrection  in  the  western  counties? 

-2.  In  wtiat  manner  was  the  university  of  Oxford  treated? 

3.  By  whom  was  the  Pretender  first  proclaimed? 

■4.  Relate  the  manner  in  which  they  were  opposed? 

5,  6.  What  was  the  result  of  the  siege  of  Preston  ? 

8,  9.  What  was  the  next  proceeding  of  the  pretender? 

10.  What  wa3  his  conduct  on  abandoning  this  enterprise? 

11.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  victors  ? 

li.  What  was  the  declaration  of  the  commons?  and  what  was  the  consequence  ? 
13.  What  orders  were  now  dispatched  ? 

14-16  Relate  the  particulars  which  regarded  the  other  rebels. 

1 7 . What  rupture  raised  the  declining  hopes  of  the  Pretender  t 
18  Wlrat  was  the  result’ 
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SECTION  IV. 

“ The  Suuth  Sea  huhhle  now  apnears, 

Which  caused  some  smiles,  some  countless  tears. 
And  set  hall'  Europe  hy  the  ears.”  DlttOIS. 


3.  Scriv'ener,  a.  uue  who  drawn  contracts,  one 
vrhn»e  business  is  to  place  money  at  in- 
terest. 


Plnusilnl'ity . J.  the  appearance  of  fuiroess. 
5.  Itie'.il,  /i.  imaginary. 

11.  Kqui'ty.  s.  justice,  right. 


1.  (A.D.  1*21.)  Il  was  about  lliistiine  llial  one  John  Law,  a Scotch- 
man, had  cheated  France  hy  erecting  a company  tinder  the  name 
of  the  Mississippi,  which  promised  that  deluded  people  great  wealth, 
hut  which  ended  in  involving  the  French  nation  in  great  distress.  Soon 
afterwards  the  people  of  England  were  deceived  hy  a project  entirely 
similar,  which  is  remembered  hy  the  name  of  the  South  Sea  Scheme, 
and  which  was  felt  long  after  hy  thousands.  2.  To  explain  Ibis  as 
concisely  as  possible,  il  is  to  lie  observed,  that  ever  since  the  revolu- 
tion under  king  William,  the  government,  not  having  had  sufficient 
supplies  granted  hy  parliament,  or  what  was  granted  requiring  time 
to  be  collected,  they  were  obliged  lo  borrow  money  from  several 
different  companies  of  merchants,  and,  among  the  rest,  from  that 
company  which  traded  lo  the  South  Sea.  The  South  Sea  Company 
having  made  up  their  debt  lo  the  government  ten  millions,  instead 
of  six  hundred  thousand  pounds,  which  I hey  usually  received  as 
interest,  were  satisfied  with  five  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

3.  11  was  in  this  situation  of  tilings  that  one  Blount,  who  had  been 
bred  a scrivener,  and  was  possessed  of  ail  the  cunning  and  plausibi- 
lity requisite  for  such  an  undertaking,  proposed  lo  the  ministry,  in 
the  name  of  the  South  Sea  Company  to  buy  up  all  the  debts  of  the 
different  companies  of  merchants,  and  thus  lo  become  the  sole  cre- 
ditor or  the  stale.  4.  The  terms  lie  offered  the  government  were 
extremely  advantageous.  The  South  Sea  Company  was  to  redeem  the 
debts  of  the  nation  out  of  the  hands  of  the  private  proprietors,  who 
were  creditors  to  the  government,  upon  whatever  terms  they  could 
agree  on;  and  for  the  interest  of  this  money,  which  they  had  thus  re- 
deemed, and  taken  into  their  own  hands,  they  would  lie  contented  lo 
he  allowed  by  government,  for  six  years,  five  per  cent;  then  the  in- 
terest should  lie  reduced  to  four  per  cent. : and  should  at  any  time  he 
redeemable  hy  parliament.  5.  But  now  came  the  part  of  the  scheme  liig 
with  fraud  and  ruin.  As  the  directors  of  the  South  Sea  Company  could 
not  of  themselves  lie  supposed  to  possess  money  sufficient  to  buy  up  the 
debts  of  the  nation,  they  were  empowered  lo  raise  it  hy  opening  a sub- 
scription^ ascheme  for  trading  to  liie  South  Seas,  from  which  commerce, 
immense  ideal  advantages  were  promised  hy  the  cunning  directors,  and 
still  greater  expected  hy  the  rapacious  credulity  of  the  people.  All  per- 
sons, therefore,  who  were  creditors  lo  the  government,  were  invited  lo 
come  in,  and  exchange  their  slocks  for  that  of  the  South  Sea  Company. 

G.  The  directors’  hooks  were  no  sooner  opened  for  the  first  subscrip- 
tion, Ilian  crowds  came  to  make  the  exchange  of  their  stock  for  South 
Sea  slock.  The  delusion  was  artfully  continued  and  spread.  Sub- 
scriptions in  a very  few  days  sold  for  double  the  price  they  had  been 
bought  at.  The  scheme  succeeded  even  beyond  the  projector’s  hopes, 
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ami -the  whole  nation  was  infected  with  a spirit  of  avaricious  enter- 
prise. The  infatuation  prevailed ; the  stock  increased  to  a surprising 
degree,  and  to  nearly  ten  times  the  value  of  what  it  was  subscribed  for. 

7.  After  a few  months,  however,  the  people  awoke  from  their 
dreams  of  riches,  and  found  that  all  the  advantages  they  expected 
were  merely  imaginary,  while  thousands  of  families  were  involved 
in  one  common  ruin.  8.  The  principal  delinquents  were  punished  by 
parliament  with  a forfeiture  of  all  such  possessions  and  estates  as  they 
had  acquired  during  the  continuance  of  this  popular  phrenzy,  and  some 
care  also  was  taken  to  redress  the  sufferers.  The  discontents  occasioned 
by  these  public  calamities,  once  more  gave  the  disaffected  party  hopes 
of  succeeding.  But  in  all  their  councils  they  were  weak,  divided,  and 
wavering,  while  their  opponents  closely  watched  all  their  proceedings. 

9.  The  first  person  that  was  seized  upon 

suspicion  was  Francis  Allerbury,  bishop 
of  Rochester,  a prelate  long  obnoxious 
to  the  present  government,  and  possessed 
of  abilities  to  render  him  formidable  to 
any  ministry  he  opposed.  His  papers 
were  seized,  and  he  himself  confined  to 
the  Tower.  Soon  after  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk, the  earl  ot  Orrey,  the  lords  North 
and  Grey,  and  some  others  of  inferior 
rank,  were  arrested  and  imprisoned.  Of 
all  these,  however,  only  the  bishop,  who 
was  banished,  and  one  Mr.  Layer,  who 
was  hanged  at  Tyburn,  fell  the  severity 
of  government,  the  proofs  against  the  Att>rbury 

rest  amounting  to  no  conviclive  evidence. 

10.  The  commons  about  this  time  finding  many  abuses  had  crept 
into  the  court  of  chancery,  which  either  impeded  justice,  or  ren- 
dered it  venal,  they  resolved  lo  impeach  the  chancellor,  Thomas 
earl  of  Macclesfield,  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords,  for  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors.  II.  This  was  one  of  the  most  laborious  and  best 
contested  trials  in  the  annals  of  England.  The  trial  lasted  twenty 
days.  The  earl  proved,  llial  the  sums  he  bad  received  for  the  sale  of 
places  in  chancery  had  been  usually  received  by  former  lord  chan- 
cellors; but  reason  told  that  such  receipts  were  contrary  to  strict 
justice.  Equity,  therefore,  prevailed  above  precedent;  the  earl  was 
convicted  of  fraudulent  practices,  and  condemned  to  a fine  of  thirty 
thousand  pounds,  with  imprisonment  till  the  sum  should  be  paid, 
which  was  accordingly  discharged  about  six  weeks  after. 

12.  In  this  manner,  the  corruption,  venality,  and  avarice  of  the 
times  had  increased  with  the  riches  and  luxury  of  the  nation.  Com- 
merce introduced  fraud,  and  wealth  introduced  prodigality. 

It  must  be  owned,  that  the  parliament  made  some  new  efforts  lo 
check  the  progress  of  vice  and  immorality,  which  now  began  to  be 
diffused  through  every  rank  of  life.  But  they  were  supported  neither 
by  the  co-operation  of  the  ministry,  nor  the  voice  of  the  people. 
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13.  It  was  now  two  years  since  the  king  had  visited  his  electoral 
dominions  of  Hanover.  He,  therefore,  soon  after  the  breaking  up  of 
the  parliament,  prepared  fora  journey  thither.  (A.D  1727.}  Having 
appointed  a regency  in  his  absence,  he  embarked  for  Holland,  and 
lay,  upon  Ills  landing,  at  a little  town  called  Voel.  Next  day  he 
proceeded  on  bis  journey,  and  in  two  days  more,  between  ten  and 
eleven  at  night,  arrived  at  Helden,  to  all  appearance  in  perfect 
health.  14.  He  supped  there  very  heartily,  ami  continued  his  pro- 
gress early  the  next  morning,  but  between  eight  and  nine  ordered 
his  coach  to  stop.  It  being  perceived  that  one  of  his  hands  lay  motion- 
less, Monsieur  Fabrice,  who  had  formerly  been  servant  to  the  king 
of  Sweden,  and  who  now  attended  king  George,  attempted  to  quicken 
the  circulation,  by  chafing  it  between  his  hands.  15.  As  this  had  no 
effect,  the  surgeon,  who  followed  on  horseback,  was  called,  and  he 
also  rubbed  it  with  spirits.  Soon  after  the  king's  tongue  began  to 
swell,  and  he  had  just  strength  to  hid  them  hasten  to  Osnaluirg. 
Then  falling  insensible  into  Fabriee’s  arms,  he  never  recovered,  but 
expired  about  eleven  o’clock  the  next  morning,  in  the  sixty-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirteenth  of  his  reign. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

i,  2.  Whal  was  die  nature  of  the  South  Sea  scheme? 

3.  What  proposition  was  made  to  the  ministry? 

4.  What  were  the  terms  ? 

.i.  What  part  of  the  scheme  was  full  of  fraud  and  ruin? 

ti.  What  success  attended  it?  " - W1' 

h . How  were  the  principal  delinquents  punished? 

9.  What  persons  were  now  seized  as  obnoxious  to  government? 
to.  On  what  charge  was  the  earl  of  Macclcslield  impeached? 

1 1 . Relate  the  particulars  of  his  trial. 

12.  What  was  now  the  state  of  the  nation  ? 

j3.  About  whal  lime  did  the  king  prepare  Ui  visit  his  electoral  dominions* 

14.  What  happened  on  his  progress  thither? 

15.  In  what  manner  did  the  king  die?  and  what  was  his  age? 

CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 


Popes. 

A.o 

Clement  Xt 1700 

Innocent  XIII  _. . . . 1791 
llenedict  XIII 1724 


Emperor  of  Germany 
A.O. 

Charles  VI..- 1711 

Emperor  of  the  Turks. 
Achmet  III 1703 


Emperor  of  Itussia. 

A.t>. 

Peter  the  Great.  Ilrst 
emperor1 1722 


l'ctcr  tlie  <»rral. 


' The  foundation  of  the  extensive  empire  of 
Russia  was  laid  by  the  valonr  and  policy  of  Peter, 
who  took  the  title  of  emperor  this  year,  and  was 
recognized  by  all  the  powers  of  Europe  in  1725. 
The  history  of  this  monarch  borders  on  the  ro- 
mantic. indeed  almost  every  event  of  his  life  par- 
takes of  the  marvellous.  He  raised  an  army  by  the 
assistance  of  foreign  officers,  serving  in  it  himself 
as  a drummer  or  private  soldier,  and  visited  Eng- 
land and  Holland  incognito,  in  order  to  inform 
himself  in  the  art  of  ship-building,  etc.  See  Voltaire. 
Histmrr  ite  Russte. 
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Empress  of  Russia, 
Catharine  ] i 


King  of  Spain. 

A 

Philip  V H 

King  of  Portugal. 

John  V 11 

King  of  Denmark. 

Frederick  IV it 

EMINENT  PERSONS 
Prince  James,  olherwise  called  The  Pretender;  Robert,  earl  of  Oxford;  Lord 
Bolingbroke  (1672-1751);  Sir  Robert  Walpole  (I676-IT45);  Sir  William  Windham; 
William  Pulteney  (1682-1764);  John,  lord  Hervey;  John  Perceval,  earl  ofEgmonl; 
Francis  Atterbury  (1662-1731),  bishop  ofRochester;  Sir  Isaac  Newton  (1642-1727); 
Sir  John  Blunt,  and  Mr.  John  Law,  projectors  of  the  South  Sea  scheme;  De  Foe 
(1663-1731);  Dr.  Richard  Bentley  (1662-1742);  Archbishop  Potter  (1673-1747); 
Dr.  Prideaux  ( 1648-1724);  Dr.  Wats  ( 1674-1749);  Gay  ( 1688-1732)*;  Congreve 
("I670-I729);  Dr.  Lardner  (1684-1768);  Sir  James  Thornhill  ( 1676-1732)  painter; 
and  Parnell  1679-1717). 


Kmgt  and  (Jueen  of 
Sweden.  a.d 

Charles  XII 1697 

Ulricia  Leonora. ... . ■ 7 1 1 
Frederick I72C 

A'ing  of  Prussia 
Frederick  II 1713 


Kings  of  France 

Louis  XIV 

Louis  XV 


Lady  .Montague 


Port.  ( Alexander)  ( 168$- 1 744  } a cele- 
brated poet  Ilia  first  performance  was 
the  " Essay  on  Criticism,'*  followed  by 
“ Iliad”  and  the  ••Odyssey.’*  The  re- 
putation he  had  acquired  by  the  success 
of  his  works,  procured  him  numerous 
enemies  among  writers  of  the  minor  cla<»t, 
from  whom  he  experienced  frequent  sple- 
netic attacks.  In  1727  be  vented  his  re- 
sentment in  a mock  heroic  entitle^  *•  the 
Dunriad.”  In  1729  ho  brought  out  his 
*•  Essay  on  Man”  which  attracted  uni- 
versal admiration. 


Lsitr  Mary  Wortloy  Montague  ( 1690-1762 ).  a 
lady  distinguished  for  her  literary  attainments, 
was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Kingkton. 
She  accompanied  her  husband  who  was  appointed 
ambassador  to  Constantinople,  and  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  her  travels  . which  is  very  entertaining 
and  contains  many  curious  facta  respecting  tire 
manners  of  tho  Turks.  Her  life  was  marked  by 
a great  variety  of  adventures;  she  is  also  cele- 
brated for  having  introduced  the  practice  of  ino- 
culation into  England  Her  letters  certainly  place 
her  ut  the  head  of  female  epistolary  writers  in 
Qreat  Britain. 


Pope  and  lady  Montague  were  during  many  years  united  by  a friendship  which 
their  taste  for  poetry  entertained.  At  George  II. ’s  accession  to  the  throne  they 
disagreed  and  thence  followed  an  implacable  hatred,  which  on  both  sides  produced 
satires  full  of  rancour,  quite  unworthy  of  their  talent  and  character. 
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GEORGE  II. 


SECTION  I. 


*•  The  royal  sire  to  realms  of  Miss  removed, 

(I, ike  the  famed  phuenix)  from  his  pyre  shall  spring 
Successive  Geoiices,  gracious  amt  beloved. 

And  good  and  glorious  as  the  parent  king.’' — CcxtuautlAM. 

P\  re , t.  a funeral  pile.  I Illicit,  a.  illegal,  unlawful. 

4.  Infrac'tiou.  s tranagromiioii.  violation  of  n 
treatj. 

I.  ( A.D.  1727. ) Upon  llie  death  of  George  the  First,  his  son  George 
the  Second  came  to  the  crown  ; a man  of  inferior  abilities  to  the  late 
king,  and  strongly  biassed  with  a partiality  to  his  dominions  on  the 
continent.  The  chief  person,  and  he  who  shortly  after  engrossed  the 
greatest  share  of  power  under  him,  was  sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  had 
risen  from  low  beginnings,  through  two  successive  reigns,  into  great 
estimation.  2.  He  was  considered  as  a martyr  to  his  cause  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Anne ; and  when  the  Tory  parly  could  no  longer  oppress 
him.  he  still  preserved  that  haired  against  them,  with  which  he  set 
out.  To  defend  the  declining  prerogative  of  the  crown,  might,  per- 
haps, have  been  the  first  object  of  his  attention ; but  soon  after,  those 
very  measures  by  which  he  pretended  to  secure  it,  proved  the  most 
effectual  means  to  lessen  it.  Ry  corrupting  the  house  of  commons,  he 
increased  their  riches  and  power  ; and  they  were  not  averse  to  voting 
away  those  millions  which  he  permitted  them  so  liberally  to  share. 
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3.  Such  a tendency  inhimnalurally  produced  opposition;  but  be  was 
possessed  of  a most  phlegmatic  insensibility  to  reproach,  and  a calm 
dispassionate  manner  of  reasoning  upon  such  topics  as  he  desired 
should  be  believed.  His  discourse  was  fluent,  but  without  dignity; 
and  his  manner  convincing,  from  its  appearcnt  want  of  art. 

4.  The  Spaniards  were  the  lirsl  nation  who  showed  the  futility  of 
the  treaties  of  the  former  reign  to  bind,  when  any  advantage  was  to 
be  produced  by  infraction.  The  people  of  our  West  India  Islands  had 
long  carried  on  an  illicit  trade  with  the  subjects  of  Spain  upon  the 
continent,  but,  whenever  detected,  were  rigorously  punished,  and 
their  cargoes  confiscated  to  the  crown.  5.  In  this  temerity  of  adven- 
ture, on  the  one  hand,  and  the  vigilance  of  pursuit  and  punishment 
on  the  other,  it  must  often  have  happened  that  the  innocent  must 
suffer  with  the  guilty,  and  many  complaints  were  made,  perhaps 
founded  in  justice,  that  the  English  merchants  were  plundered  by  the 
Spanish  king's  vessels  upon  the  southern  coast  of  America,  as  if  they 
Jiad  been  pirates. 

fi.  The  English  ministry,  unwilling  to  credit  every  report  which  was 
inflamed  by  reseritment,  or  urged  by  avarice,  expected  to  remedy  the 
evils  complained  of  by  their  favourite  system  of  treaty,  and  in  the 
mean  time  promised  the  nation  redress.  At  length,  however,  the  com- 
plaints became  more  general,  and  the  merchants  remonstrated  by 
petition  to  the  house  of  commons,  who  entered  into  a deliberation 
on  the  subject.  7.  They  examined  the  evidence  of  several  who  had 
been  unjustly  seized,  and  treated  with  great  cruelty.  One  man,  the 
master  of  a trading  vessel,  had  been  used  by  the  Spaniards  in  a most 
shocking  manner;  he  gave  in  his  evidence  with  great  precision,  inform- 
ed Ihe  house  of  the  manner  they  had  plundered  and  stripped  him, 
of  their  cutting  off  his  ears,  and  their  preparing  to  put  him  to  death. 
“ I then  looked  up,  ” said  he,  “ to  my  God  for  pardon,  and  to  my 
country  for  revenge.  ” 

8.  These  accounts  raised  a flame  among  the  people,  which  it  was 
neither  the  minister’s  interest  nor  perhaps  that  of  the  nationlo,ii»*' 
dulge;  new  negociations  were  set  on  toot,  and  new  mediatorf'ouered 
their  interposition. — A treaty  was  signed  at  Vienna,  between  the 
emperor,  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  king  of  Spain  which 
settled  the  peace  of  Europe  upon  its  former  fooling,  and  pul  off  the 
threatening  war  for  a lime.  9.  By  this  treaty  the  king  of  England  con- 
ceived hopes  that  all  war  would  be  at  an  end.  Don  Gar  I os,  upon  the 
death  of  the  duke  of  Parma,  was,  by  the  assistance  of  an  English 
fleet,  put  in  peaceable  possession  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  while  six 
thousand  Spaniards  were  quietly  admitted,  and  quartered  in  the 
duchy  of  Tuscany,  to  secure  for  him  the  reversion  ot  that  dukedom. 

10.  An  interval  of  peace  succeeded,  in  which  nothing  remarkable 
happened;  and  scarcely  any  contest  ensued  except  in  Ihe  British 
parliament,  where  the  disputes  between  the  court  and  the  country 
party  were  carried  on  with  unceasing  animosity. 

11.  (AD.  1731.)  A society  of  men,  in  this  interested  age  of  seeming 
benevolence,  had  united  themselves  into  a company,  by  Ihe  name  of 
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llie  Charitable  Corporation ; and  their  professed  intention  was  to 
lend  money  at  legal  interest  to  the  poor,  upon  small  pledges,  and  to 
persons  of  higher  rank  upon  proper  security.  Their  capital  was  at 
first  limited  to  thirty  thousand  pounds,  hut  they  afterwards  increased 
il  to  six  hundred  thousand.  12.  This  money  was  supplied  by  sub- 
scription, and  the  care  of  conducting  the  capital  was  intrusted  to  a 
proper  number  of  directors.  This  company  having  continued  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  the  cashier,  George  Robinson,  member  for  Marlow, 
and  the  warehouse-keeper,  John  Thompson,  disappeared  in  one  day. 
Five  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  capital  were  found  to  he  sunk  and 
embezzled  by  means  w hich  the  proprietors  could  not  discover.  1 3.  They 
therefore,  in  a petition,  represented  to  the  house  the  manner  in  w hich 
they  had  been  defrauded,  and  the  distress  to  which  many  of  the  pe- 
titioners were  reduced.— A secret  committee  being  appointed  to 
examine  into  this  grievance,  a most  iniquitous  scene  of  fraud  was 
discovered,  which  had  been  carried  on  hy  Robinson  and  Thomson, 
in  concert  with  some  of  the  directors,  for  embezzling  the  capital,  and 
cheating  the  proprietors.  Many  persons  of  rank  and  quality  were  con- 
cerned in  this  infamous  conspiracy ; and  even  some  of  the  first  cha- 
racters in  the  nation  did  not  escape  censure.  14.  A spirit  of  avarice 
and  rapacity  infected  every  rank  of  life  about  Hits  time  : no  less  than 
six  members  of  parliament  were  expelled  for  Hie  most  sordid  acts  of 
knavery.  Sir  Robert  Sutton,  sir  Archibald  Grant,  and  George  Robinson, 
for  their  (rands  in  the  management  of  the  charitable  Corporation 
scheme  : Dennis  Rond  and  sergeant  birch,  for  a fraudulent  sale  of  the 
late  unfortunate  earl  of  Derweulwalcr's  large  estate  : and  lastly,  John 
Ward,  of  Hackney,  for  forgery.  15.  Luxury  had  given  birth  to  prodi- 
gality, and  that  was  the  parent  of  the  meane.-t  arts  of  peculation.  If 
was  asserted  in  the  house  of  lords,  at  that  time,  that  not  one  shilling 
of  the  forfeited  estates  was  ever  applied  to  the  service  of  the  public, 
but  became  the  reward  of  fraud  and  venality. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

1.  By  whom  was  George  iho  First  succeeded.’ 

Who  engrossed  the  greatest  share  of  power  under  him  ? 

2,  3.  What  measures  did  Walpole  pursue?  what  was  his  character? 

4,  5 Under  what  circumstances  did  the  dispute  with  Spain  originate  ’ 

VVhat  was  the  conduct  of  the  English  ministry? 

7.  Relate  the  evidence  of  one  who  had  been  treated  with  great  cruelty  by  ihe 

Spaniards?  ^ .(■ 

8.  What  for  a time  prevented -the  threatening  war? 

to.  In  the  interval  of  peace  did  any  tiling  remarkable  happen? 

1 1.  What  was  the  origin  of  the  Charitable  Corporation? 

12.  Uy  whom  was  its  capital  embezzled  ? , „ / 

13.  What  followed  the  detection  of  this  fraud? 

i A-  What  members  of  parliament  were  expelled  for  the  most  sordid  acta  of 
knavery? 

IS.  What  remarkable  assertion  was  made  in  the, house  of  lords  nl  thisXimc  ? 
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SECTION  H. 

“ Of  Spain  dissatisfied  once  more  we  tell ; 

Ou  England’s  triumphs,  too,  the  Muse  might  dwell. 

And  sing  how  Vernon  fought,  and  Porto  Bello  fell.” — Dibdin. 

4.  Spe'eioai,  a.  fthovy.  plausible.  I 13  Trop’ieal.a  situated  near  the  tropics,  which. 

I.  Contraband,  a.  illegal,  prohibited  by  law.  on  a globe,  are  imaginary  lines  drawn  at 

9.  Reprisals,  i.  seizure  by  way  of  recoin-  tbe  distance  of  twenty-three  degrees  and 

pense.  | a half  from  the  equinoctial  line. 


1.  (A.D.  1732.)  A scheme , set  on  fool 
after  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic, which  was  to  fix  a general  excise- 
The  minister  introduced  it  into  the  house, 
by  going  into  a detail  of  the  frauds  prac- 
tised by  the  faclors  in  London,  who  were 
employed  by  the  American  plantors  in 
selling  their  tobacco.  2.  To  prevent  these 
frauds,  he  proposed,  that,  instead  of  hav- 
ing the  custom  levied  in  the  usual  manner 
upon  tobacco,  all  hereafter  to  he  im- 
ported should  be  lodged  in  warehouses 
appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  officers 
of  the  crown;  that  it  should  from  thence 
be  sold,  upon  paying  the  duty  of  four- 
pence  a pound , when  the  proprietor  found 
a purchaser.  3.  This  proposal  raised  a violent  ferment,  not  less  within 
doors  than  without.  It  was  asserted  that  it  would  expose  the  factors 
to  such  hardships,  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  continue  their 
trade,  and  that  such  a scheme  would  not  even  prevent  the  frauds 
complained  of.  It  was  added,  that  a number  of  additional  excise- 
men and  warehouse -keepers  would  thus  be  employed,  which  would 
at  once  render  the  ministry  formidable,  and  the  people  dependent. 
4.  Such  were  the  arguments  made  use  of  to  stir  up  the  citizens  to 
oppose  this  law  : arguments  rather  specious  than  solid,  since  with  all 
its  disadvantages  the  lax  upon  tobacco  would  thus  he  more  safely  and 
expeditiously  collected,  and  the  avenues  to  numberless  frauds  would 
be  shut  up.  The  people,  however  were  raised  into  such  a ferment, 
that  the  parliament-house  was  surrounded  with  multitudes,  who  iiv 
limidated  the  ministry,  and  compelled  them  to  drop  the  design.  The 
miscarriage  of  the  bill  was  celebrated  with  public  rejoicings  in  Lon- 
don and  "Westminster,  and  the  minister  was  burned  in  effigy  by  the 
populace  of  London. 

5.  Ever  since  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  the  Spaniards  in  America  had 
insulted  and  distressed  the  commerce  ol  Great  Britain,  and  the  Bri- 
tish merchants  had  attempted  to  carry  on  an  illicit  trade  in  their  do- 
minions. A right  which  the  English  merchants  claimed  by  treaty, 
of  cutting  logwood  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy,  gave  them  frequent 
opportunities  of  pushing  in  contraband  commodities  upon  the  con- 
tinent ; so  that,  to  suppress  the  evil,  the  Spaniards  were  resolved  to 
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annihilate  liie  claim.  (>.  This  liberty  of  culling  logwood  had  often 
been  acknowledged,  but  never  clearly  ascertained ; in  all  former 
Ircalies  it  was  considered  as  an  object  of  loo  little  importance  to  make 
a separate  article  in  any  negotiation.  The  Spanish  vessels  appointed 
for  protecting  Ihe  coast  continued  their  severities  upon  the  Englislr; 
many  of  the  subjects  of  Britain  were  sent  do  dig  in  the  mines  of 
Polosi,  and  deprived  of  all  means  of  conveying  their  complaints  to 
Ihosc  who  might  send  them  redress.  7.  One  remonstrance  followed 
another  to  the  court  of  Madrid  of  this  violation  of  treaty;  but  Ihe 
only  answers  given  were  promises  of  inquiry,  which  produced  no 
reformation.  Our  merchants  complained  loildly  of  these  outrages, 
luit  the  ministers  vainly  expected  from  negotiations  that  redress 
which  was  only  to  he  obtained  by  arms. 

8.  The  fears  discovered  by  the  court  of  Great  Britain  only  served 
lo  increase  the  insolence  of  the  enemy  ; and  their  guard-ships  con- 
tinued to  seize  not  only  all  the  guilty,  hut  the  innocent,  whom  they 
found  sailing  along  the  Spanish  Main.  Al  last,  however,  the  com- 
plaints of  Ihe  English  merchants  were  loud  enough  to  interest  the 
house  of  commons  : their  lelters  and  memorials  w ere  produced,  and 
their  grievances  enforced  by  counsel  al  Ihe  bar  of  the  house.  9.  It 
was  soon  found  that  the  money  which  Spain  had  agreed  lo  pay  lo 
Ihe  court  of  Great  Britain  was  withheld,  and  no  reason  assigned  for 
the  delay.  The  minister,  therefore,  to  gratify  the  general  ardour, 
and  to  atone  for  his  former  deficiencies,  assured  the  house  , that  he 
would  put  the  nation  in  a condition  for  war.  Soon  after,  letters  of 
reprisals  were  granted  against  Ihe  Spaniards;  and  this  being  on  both 
sides  considered  as  an  actual  commencement  of  hostilities,  both  dili- 
gently set  forward  their  armaments  by  sea  and  land.  10.  In  this 
threatening  situation,  the  French  minister  al  the  Hague  declared 
that  his  master  was  obliged  by  treaty  lo  assist  the  king  of  Spain;  so 
that  the  alliances,  which  hut  twenty  years  before  had  taken  place, 
were  now  quite  reversed.  At  that  lime  France  and  England  were  com- 
bined against  Spain;  al  present  France  and  Spain  were  united  against 
England ; such  little  hopes  can  statesmen  place  upon  the  firmest 
treaties,  where  there  is  no  superior  power  to  compel  the  observance. 

li,  (A.D.  1739.)  A rupture  between  England  and  Spain  being  now 
become  unavoidable,  the  people,  who  had  long  clamoured  for  war, 
began  lo  feel  uncommon  alacrity  al  its  approach;  and  the  ministry, 
linding  it  inevitable,  began  to  be  as  earnest  in  preparation.  Orders 
were  issued  for  augmenting  the  land  forces,  and  raising  a body  of 
marines.  War  was  declared  with  proper  solemnity,  and  soon  after 
two  rich  Spanish  prizes  were  taken  in  the  Mediterranean.  12.  Ad- 
miral Vernon,  a man  of  more  courage  than  experience,  of  more  con- 
fidence than  skill,  was  sent  as  commander  of  a lleet  into  the  West 
Indies,  to  distress  the  enemy  in  that  part  of  the  globe.  He  had  as- 
serted in  the  house  of  commons,  that  Porto  Bello,  a fort  and  harbour 
in  South  America,  could  he  easily  destroyed,  and  that  he  himself 
would  undertake  to  reduce  it  with  six  ships  only.  13.  A project 
w hich  appeared  so  wild  and  impossible  was  ridiculed  by  the  mi- 
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nislry ; hut,  as  lie  still  insisted  upon  the  proposal,  they  complied  with 
Jus  request,  hoping  that  his  want  of  success  might  repress  the  confi- 
dence of  his  parly.  In  this,  however,  they  were  disappointed ; for 
with  six  ships  only  he  attacked  and  demolished  all  the  fortifications 
of  the  place,  and  came  away  victorious  with  scarcely  the  loss  of  a man. 
This  victory  was  magnified  at  home  in  all  the  strains  ol  panegyric, 
hut  the  triumph  was  far  superior  to  the  value  of  the  conquest. 

14.  While  vigorous  preparations  were  making  in  oilier  departments, 
a squadron  of  ships  was  equipped  for  distressing  the  enemy  in  the 
South  Seas,  the  command  of  which  was  given  to  commodore  Anson. 
This  Heel  was  destined  to  sail  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and, 
steering  northwards  along  the  coast  of  Chili  and  Peru,  lo  co-operate 
occasionally  with  admiral  Vernon  across  the  isthmus  of  Darien.  The 
delays  and  mistakes  of  the  ministry  frustrated  that  part  of  the  scheme, 
which  was  originally  well  laid.  15.  When  it  was  too  lale  in  the  season, 
the  commodore  set  out  with  live  ships  of  llie  line,  a frigate,  and  two 
smaller  ships,  with  about  fourteen  hundred  meri.  Having  reached  the 
coast  of  Brazil,  he  refreshed  his  men  for  some  lime  on  the  island  of 
St.  Catherine,  a spot  that  enjoys  all  the  fruitfulness  and  verdure  ol 
the  luxurious  tropical  climate,  from  thence  lie  steered  downward 
into  the  cold  and  tempestuous  regions  of  the  south  and  in  about  five, 
months  after,  meeting  a terrible  tempest,  he  doubled  (.'ape  Horn. 
Hi.  By  this  lime  his  fleet  was  dispersed,  aim  his  crew  deplorably  dis- 
abled with  the  scurvy;  so  that  with  much  diliirnlty  he  gained  the  de- 
lightful island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  cele- 
brated as  the  residence  of  Alexander 
Selkirk,  on  whose  adventures  the  tale 
of  Kohinson  Crusoe  by  Daniel  Defoe  is 
founded.  There  he  was  joined  by  one 
ship,  and  a vessel  of  seven  guns.  From 
thence  advancing  northward,  lie  landed 
on  the  coast  of  Chili,  and  attacked  the 
city  of  Paila  by  night.  f7.  In  this  hold 
attempt  he  made  no  use  of  Ins  shipping 
nor  even  disembarked  all  his  men;  a few 
soldiers,  favoured  by  darkness,  sulliced 
to  (ill  the  whole  town  with  terror  and 
confusion,— The  governor  of  the  gar- 
rison, and  the  inhabitants,  fled  on  all 
sides;  accustomed  lo  he  severe,  they  ex- 
pected severity.  In  the  mean  time  a small  body  of  the  English  kept 
possession  of  the  town  for  three  days,  stripping  it  of  treasures  and 
merchandise  to  a considerable  amount,  and  then  selling  it  on  fire. 


Questions  for  Examination . 

1.  What  scheme  now  engrossed  the  public  attention  ' 

2.  How  did  the  minister  propose  to  effect  it 

3.  Wlml  were  the  arguments  used  in  opposition  to  this  measure  ’ 
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4.  What  was  their  success? 

5.  From  what  cause  originated  the  dispute  with  Spain  ? 

6.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  Spaniards? 

7.  What  measures  were  taken  by  the  English  merchants? 

8.  What  continued  to  be  the  conduct  of  the  enemy? 

9.  What  induced  the  minister  to  gratify  the  general  ardour  of  the  nation  ? 

In  what  manner  did  the  war  commence? 

to.  Under  what  pretence  did  France  assist  Spain? 

11.  What  was  the  feeling  of  the  people  at  the  approach  of  the  war  ? 

12.  What  did  admiral  Vernon  assert  in  the  house  of  commons? 

13.  Relate  the  success  of  this  expedition. 

M-17.  Describe  the  proceedings  of  the  squadron  under  commodore  Anson,  from 


its  sailing  to  the  taking  of  Paita. 


Drury  Lone  Tlientre. 


SECTION  111.  * 

“ But  what  are  wreaths  in  battle  won? 

And  what  the  tribute  of  amaze. 

Which  man  loo  oft  mistaken  pays 

To  the  vain  idol  shrine  of  false  renown  ?’— Axos. 

IJ.  Subordinate,  o.  subject  to  inf*  rior.  I 16.  Reeriniina’iion.  s.  a retorted  accusation. 

9 ScalaMe.  * tlie  storming  a place  by  raising 
ladders  against  the  vails  i 

l.  { A.D.  1740.)  Soon  after,  this  small  squadron  advanced  as  far  as 
Panama,  siluaded  on  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  on  the  western  side  of 
the  great  American  continent.  The  commodore  now  placed  all  his  ‘ 
hopes  in  taking  one  of  those  valuable  Spanish  ships  which  trade  from 
the  Philippine  islands  lo  Mexico.  Not  above  one  or  two  at  the  most 
of  these  immensely  rich  ships  went  from  one  continent  to  the  other 
in  a year ; they  were,  therefore,  very  large,  in  order  to  carry  a 
sufficiency  of  treasure,  and  proportionably  strong  to  defend  it.  2.  In 
hopes  of  meeting  with  one  of  these,  the  commodore,  with  his  little 
fleet,  traversed  I lie  Pacific  Ocean;  but  the  scurvy  once  more  visiting 
his  crew,  several  of  his  men  died,  and  almost  all  were  disabled.  In 
this  exigence,  having  brought  all  his  men  into  one  vessel,  and  set 
lire  to  the  other,  he  steered  for  the  island  of  Tinian,  which  lies  about  . 
half  way  between  Ihe  new  world  and  the  old.  3.  In  this  charming 
abode  he  continued  for  some  lime,  till  his  men  recovered  their  health, 
and  his  ship  was  rc-filted  for  sailing. 
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Thus  re-fitled,  he  set  forward  for  China,  where  he  laid  in  proper 
stores  for  once  more  traversing  l>ack  that  immense  ocean,  in  which 
he  had  before  suffered  such  incredible  difficulties.  1.  Having  accord- 
ingly taken  some  Dutch  and  Indian  sailors  on  board,  he  again 
slereed  towards  America,  and  at  length,  after  various  toils,  discovered 
the  Spanish  galleon  he  had  so  long  and  ardently  expected.  This  vessel 
was  built  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  war  as  for  merchandize.  It 
mounted  sixty  guns  and  live  hundred  men,  while  the  crew  of  the 
commodore  dil  not  amount  to  half  that  number.  5.  However,  the 
victory  was  on  the  side  of  the  English,  and  they  returned  home  with 
their  prize,  which  was  estimated  at  three  hundred  and  thirteen  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling,  while  the  different  captures  that  had  been  made 
before  amounted  to  as  much  more.  Thus  after  a voyage  of  three  years, 
conducted  with  astonishing  perseverance  and  intrepidity,  the  public 
sustained  the  loss  of  a noble  fleet,  but  a few  individuals  became  pos- 
sessed of  immense  riches. 

G.  In  the  mean  lime  the  English  conducted  other  operations  against 
the  enemy  with  amazing  activity.  When  Anson  set  out,  it  was  with 
a design  of  acting  a subordinate  part  to  a formidable  armament  design' 
ed  for  the  coast  of  New  Spain,  consisting  of  twenty-nine  ships  of  the 
line,  and  almost  an  equal  number  of  frigates,  furnished  with  all  kinds 
of  w arlike  stores,  nearly  fifteen  thousand  seamen,  and  as  many  land 
forces.  Never  was  a fleet  more  completely  equipped,  nor  ever  had 
the  nation  more  sanguine  hopes  of  success.  Lord  Cathcarl  was  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  land-forces;  hut  he  dying  on  the  passage, 
Jlhe  command  devolved  upon  general  Wentworth,  whose  abilities 
were  supposed  to  he  unequal  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him. 

7.  When  the  forces  were  landed  at  Carthagena,  they  erected  a 
battery,  with  which  they  made  a breach  in  the  principal  fort,  while 
Vernon,  who  commanded  the  fleet,  sent  a number  of  ships  into  the 
harbour,  to  divide  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  to  co-operate  with  the 
army  on  shore.  8.  The  breach  being  deemed  practicable,  a body  of 
troops  were  commanded  to  storm ; but  the  Spaniards  deserted  the 
forts,  which,  if  possessed  of  courage,  they  might  have  defended  with 
success.  The  troops,  upon  gaining  tliis  advantage,  were  advanced  a 
good  deal  nearer  the  city  ; but  there  they  met  a much  greater  oppo- 
sition than  they  had  expected.  9.  It  was  found,  or  at  least  asserted, 
that  the  tfeel  could  not  lie  near  enough  to  batter  the  town,  and  that 
nothing  remained  but  to  attempt  one  of  the  forts  by  scaling.  The 
leaders  of  the  fleet  and  the  army  began  mutually  to  accuse  each  other, 
each  asserting  the  probability  of  what  the  other  denied.  At  length, 
Wentworth  , stimulated  by  the  admiral’s  reproach,  resolved  to  try  the 
dangerous  experiment,  and  ordered  that  fort  St.  Lazare  should  he 
attempted  by  scalade.  10.  Nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate  than 
this  undertaking ; the  forces  marching  up  to  the  attack,  the  guides 
were  slain,  and  they  mistook  their  way.  Instead  of  attempting  the 
weakest  part  of  the  fort,  they  advanced  to  where  it  was  the  strongest , 
and  where  they -were  exposed  to  the  (ire  of  the  tow  n.  Colonel  Grant, 
who  commanded  the  grenadiers,  was  killed  in  Ihe  beginning.  1 1.  Soon 
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aflcr  il  was  found  lliat  Ihcir  scaling  ladders  were  loo  short ; the 
officers  were  perplexed  for  want  of  orders,  and  the  troops  stood 
exposed  to  the  whole  lire  of  the  enemy,  without  knowing  how  to 
proceed.  After  bearing  a dreadful  fire  for  some  hours  with  great  in- 
trepidity, they  at  length  retreated,  leaving  six  hundred  men  dead  on 
the  spot.  12.  The  terrors  of  the  dlimate  soon  began  to  be  more 
dreadful  than  those  of  war;  the  rainy  season  came  on  with  such  vio- 
lence, that  it  was  impossible  for  the  troops  to  continue  encamped  : 
and  the  mortality  of  the  season  now  began  to  attack  them  in  all  its 
frightful  varieties.  To  these  calamities,  sufficient  to  quell  any  enter- 
prise, was  added  the  dissensions  between  the  land  and  sea  command- 
ers, who  blamed  each  other  for  every  failure,  and  became  frantic 
with  mutual  recrimination.  They  only,  therefore,  at  last,  could  be 
brought  to  agree  in  one  mortifying  measure,  which  was  to  re-emhark 
the  troops,  and  withdraw  them  as  quickly  as  possible  from  this  scene 
of  slaughter  and  contagion. 

13.  This  fatal  miscarriage,  which  tarnished  the  British  glory,  was 
no  sooner  known  in  England,  than  the  kingdom  was  filled  with  mur- 
murs and  discontent.  The  loudest  burst  of  indignation  was  directed 
at  tiie  minister;  and  they  who  once  praised  him  for  success  lie  did 
not  merit,  condemned  him  now  for  a failure  of  which  he  was  guiltless. 

14.  (A.D.  1741.)  The  minister,  finding  the  indignation  of  the  house 
of  commons  turned  against  him,  tried  every  art  to  break  that  con- 
federacy, which  he  knew  he  had  not  strengtli  to  oppose.  The  resent- 
tnenlof  the  peoplehad  been  raised  againsthim  loan  extravagant  height; 
and  their  leaders  taught  them  to  expect  very  signal  justice  on  tlieir- 
supposed  oppressor.  At  length,  finding  his  post  untenable,  he  declared 
lie  would  never  sit  more  in  that  house ; the  next  day  the  king  adjourned 
both  houses  of  parliament  fora  few  days,  and  in  the  interim  sir  Robert 
W alpole  was  created  earl  of  Oxford,  and  resigned  all  his  employments. 

15.  But  the  pleasure  of  his  defeat  was  but 
of  short  duration;  il  soon  appeared  that 
those  who  declared  most  loudly  for  the  li- 
berty of  the  people,  had  adopted  new  mea- 
sures with  their  new  employments.  The 
new  converts  were  branded  as  betrayers  of 
the  interests  of  their  country;  but  particu- 
larly the  resentment  of  the  people  fell  upon 
Pulteney,  earl  of  Bath,  who  had  long  de- 
claimed against  that  very  conduct  he  now 
seemed  earnest  to  pursue.  16.  He  had  been 
the  idol  of  the  people,  and  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  champions  that 
had  ever  defended  jhc  cause  of  freedom  • 
but  allured,  perhaps,  with  the  hope  of  go- 
verning in  Walpole’s  place,  he  was  con- 
tented to  give  up  his  popularity  for  ambition.  The  king,  however, 
treated  him  with  that  neglect  which  he  merited;  he  was  laid  aside  for 
life,  and  continued  a wretched  survivor  of  all  his  former  importance. 
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Question j for  Examination. 

14.  Relate  briefly  the  further  proceedings  of  the  sijuudroti  under  commodore 
Ansun  till  the  capture  of  the  rich  Spanish  galleon. 

5.  What  was  the  result  of  this  enterprise? 

<i.  What  other  operations  w ere  undertaken  ? 

7t».  Describe  the  particulars  of  the  siege  of  Carthagena. 
to  il.  What  causes  rendered  it  unsuccessful  ? 

12.  What  was  then  the  situation  of  the  English  troops  .* 

13.  What  was  the  consequence  of  this  miscarriage? 

14.  What  was  the  minister’s  conduct? 

15.  Did  the  conduct  of  his  successors  render  them  favourites  of  the  people? 

On  whom  particularly  did  tho  public  resentment  full? 

16.  In  what  light  had  Pulteney  formerly  been  considered  by  the  people 


SECTION  IV. 

“ By  turns  each  army  gains  the  ’vantage  ground. 

The  cannons  roar,  and  carnage  spreads  around.” — Duncan. 


t.  (A.D.  1740.)  The  emperor  dying  in  the  year  1740,  the  French 
began  to  think  this  a favourable  opportunity  for  exerting  their  am- 
bition once  more.  Regardless  of  treaties,  particularly  that  called  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  by  which  the  reversion  of  all  the  emperor’s  do- 
minions was  settled  upon  his  daughter,  they  caused  the  elector  of 
Bavaria  to  be  crowned  emperor.  Thus  the  queen  of  Hungary,  daugh- 
ter of  Charles  the  Sixth,  descended  from  an  illustrious  line  of  empe- 
rors, saw  herself  stripped  of  her  inheritance,  and  left  for  a whole 
year  deserted  by  all  Europe,  and  without  any  hopes  of  succour. 

2.  She  had  scarcely  closed  her  father’s  eyes,  when  she  lost  Silesia,  by 
an  irruption  of  the  young  king  of  Prussia,  who  seized  the  opportu- 
nity of  her  defenceless  state  to  renew  his  aricienl  pretensions  to  that 
province,  of  which  it  must  be  owned  his  ancestors  had  been  unjustly 
deprived.  France,  Saxony,  and  Bavaria,  attacked  the  rest  of  her  do- 
minions; England  was  the  only  ally  that  seemed  willing  lo  espouse 
her  helpless  condition.  Sardinia  and  Holland  soon  after  came  to  her 
assistance,  and  last  of  all  Russia  acceded  to  the  union  in  her  favour. 

3.  It  may  now  be  demanded  what  cause  Britain  had  lo  intermeddle 
in  those  continental  schemes.  II  can  only  be  answered,  that  the  in- 
terest of  Hanover,  and  the  security  of  that  electorate,  depended  upon 
nicely  balancing  the  different  interests  of  the  empire;  and  the  English 
ministry  were  willing  to  gratify  the  king. 

4.  Accordingly  the  king  sent  a body  of  English  forces  into  the  Ne- 
therlands, which  he  had  augmented  by  sixteen  thousand  Hanoverians, 
to  make  a diversion  upon  the  dominions  of  France,  in  the  queen  of 
Hungary’s  favour;  and  by  the  assistance  of  these  the  queen  of  Hun- 
gary soon  began  to  turn  the  scale  of  victory  on  her  side.  5.  The 
French  were  driven  out  of  Bohemia.  Her  general,  prince  Charles,  at 
the  head  of  a large  army,  invaded  the  dominions  of  Bavaria.  Her 
rival,  the  nominal  emperor,  was  obliged  lo  fly  before  her;  and  being 
abandoned  by  his  allies,  and  stripped  of  even  his  hereditary  domi- 
nions, retired  to  Frankfort,  where  he  lived  in  obscurity. 
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fi.  (A.D.  >743.)  The  French,  in  order  lo  prevent  the  junction  or  the 
Austrian  and  British  forces,  assembled  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men 
on  the  river  Mayne,  under  the  command  of  marshal  Noailles,  who 
posted  his  troops  upon  Ihe  east  side  of  that  river.  The  British  forces, 
to  the  number  of  forty  thousand,  pushed  forward  on  the  other  side 
into  a country  where  they  found  themselves  entirely  destitute  of  pro- 
visions, the  French  having  cut  off  all  means  of  their  being  supplied. 

7.  The  king  of  England  arrived  at  the  camp  while  his  army  was  in 
this  deplorable  situation ; wherefore  he  resolved  lo  penetrate  forward 
to  join  twelve  thousand  Hanoverians  and  Hessians,  who  had  reached 
Hanau.  With  this  view  he  decamped ; but  before  his  army  had  reached 
three  leagues,  lie  found  the  enemy  had  enclosed  him  on  every  side, 
near  a village  called  Deltingen. 

8.  Nothing  now  presented  themselves  but  the  most  mortifying  pro- 
spects. If  he  fought  the  enemy,  it  must  he  at  the  greatest  disad  * 
vantage;  if  he  continued  inactive,  there  was  a certainly  of  being 
starved ; and  a retreat  for  all  was  impossible.  The  impetuosity  of  the 
French  troops  saved  his  whole  army.  They  passed  a defile,  which 
they  should  have  been  contented  lo  guard  : and,  under  the  command 
of  the  duke  of  Grammont,  their  horse  charged  the  English  foot  with 
great  fury.  They  were  received  with  intrepidity  and  resolution;  so. 
that  they  were  obliged  lo  give  way,  and  repass  the  Mayne  with  pre- 
cipitation, with  the  loss  of  five  thousand  men. 

9.  Meanwhile  the  French  went  on  with  vi- 
gour on  every  side.  They  projected  an  inva- 
sion of  England ; and  Charles,  the  son  of  the 
old  pretender,  departed  from  Rome,  in  the 
disguise  of  a Spanish  courier,  for  Paris,  where 
he  bad  an  audience  of  the  French  king, 

10.  The  family  had  long  been  the  dupes  of 
France;  but  it  was  thought  at  present  there 
were  serious  resolutions  formed  in  their  fa- 
vour. The  troops  destined  for  the  expedition 
amounted  lo  fifteen  thousand  men ; prepara- 
tions were  made  for  embarking  them  at  Dun- 
kirk, and  some  of  the  ports  nearest  to  England, 

under  the  eye  of  the  young  Pretender.  It.  The  duke  de  Roquefeuille, 
with  twenty  ships  of  the  line,  was  lo  see  them  safely  landed  in  Eng- 
land and  the  famous  count  Saxe  was  lo  command  them  when  put  on 
shore.  But  the  whole  project  was  disconcerted  by  the  appearance  of 
sir  John  Norris,  who,  with  a superior  fleet,  made  up  to  attack  them. 
The  French  fleet  was  thus  obliged  lo  put  back ; a very  hard  gale  of 
wind  damaged  their  transports  beyond  redress;  and  the  French,  now 
frustrated  in  their  scheme  of  a sudden  descent,  thought  fit  openly  Id 
declare  war. 

12.  The  French,  therefore,  entered  upon  the  war  with  great 
alacrity.  They  besieged  Fribourg,-  and,  in  the  beginning  of  the  succeed- 
ing campaign  invested  the  strong  city  of  Tournay.  Although  the 
' pities  were  inferior  in  number,,  and  although  commanded  by  the  duke 
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of  Cumberland,  yel  they  resolved,  if  possible,  to  save  this  city  by 
hazarding  a battle.  They  accordingly  marched  against  the  enemy, 
and  look  post  in  sight  of  the  French,  who  were  encamped  on  an 
eminence,  the  village  of  St.  Antoine  on  the  right,  a wood  on  the  left, 
and  the  town  of  Fonlenoy  before  them.  1 3.  This  advantageous  situa- 
tion did  not  repress  the  ardour  of  the  English,  who  began  the  attack 
at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and,  pressing  forward,  bore  down  all 
opposition.  They  were  for  nearly  an  hour  victorious,  and  confident  df 
success,  while  Saxe,  a soldier  of  fortune,  who  commanded  the 
French  army,  W'as  at  that  lime  sick  of  the  same  disorder  of  which  he 
afterwards  died.  However,  he  was  carried  about  to  all  the  posts  in  a 
litter,  and  assured  his  attendants  that,  notwithstanding  all  unfavour- 
able appearances,  the  day  was  his  own.  14.  A column  of  the  English, 
without  any  command,  but  by  mere  mechanical  courage,  had  ad- 
vanced upon  the  enemy’s  lines,  which  opening,  formed  an  avenue  on 
each  side  to  receive  them.  It  was  then  that  the  French  artillery  on 
the  three  sides  began  to  play  on  this  forlorn  body,  which  though  they 
continued  for  a long  time  unshaken,  were  obliged  at  last  to  retreat. 

15.  This  was  one  of  the  most  bloody  battles  that  had  been  fought 
in  this  age;  the  allies  left  on  the  field  nearly  twelve  thousand  men, 
and  the  French  bought  their  victory  with  nearly  *an  equal  number  of 
slain.  This  blow,  by  which  Tournay  was  taken  by  the  French,  gave 
them  such  a manifest  superiority  all  the  rest  of  the  campaign,  that 
they  kept  the  fruits  of  their  victory  during  the  whole  continuance  of 
the  war. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

i . On  the  death  of  the  emperor  of  Austria,  what  was  the  conduct  of  the  French  ’ 
a.  Describe  the  situation  of  the  emperor’s  daughter. 

3.  What  cause  had  Britain  to  intermeddle  in  continental  schemes? 

4,  5.  With  what  success  was  Britain's  interference  attended? 

6-8.  Relate  the  circumstances  which  preceded  and  attended  the  battle  of 
Dettingen. 

9.  What  other  project  did  the  French  endeavour  to  effect' 
to,  ti:  What  success  attended  their  measures. 

12.  What  preceded  the  battle  of  Fonlenoy? 

13,  14.  Relate  the  particulars  of  this  battle. 

15.  What  loss  did  each  side  experience?  • 


SECTION  V. 

“ But  sli'l  to  darken  the  dread  gloom  of  war. 

Misguided  Stuart  drew  rebellion’s  sword  : 

E’en  Derby  saw  his  vaunting  banners  wave, 

And  Scottish  chieftains  hail’d  him  as  their  lord.”— Vaipv. 

1.  Cement',  v.  to  unite  | 10.  Irrup'tion,  s an  incursion,  an  inroasl. 

4.  Pusillanimous,  a cowardly  ^ mean-spirited.  | 

1.  (A.D.  1*45.)  But  though  bad  success  attended  the  British  arms 
by  land  and  sea,  yet  these  being  distant  evils,  the  English  seemed 
only  to  complain  from  honourable  motives,  and  murmured  at  dis- 
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tresses  of  which  they  had  but  a very  remote  prospeel.  A civil  war 
was  now  going  to  he  kindled  in  their  own  dominions,  which  mixed 
terror  with  their  complaints;  and  which,  while  it  increased  their 
perplexities,  only  cemented  their  union.  2.  It  was  at  tiiis  period  that 
the  son  of  the  old  Prelender  resolved  to  make  an  effort  for  gaining 
the  Itrilish  crown.  Charles  Kd ward,  the  adventurer  in  <|ueslion,  had 
been  bred  in  a luxurious  court  without  partaking  of  its  effeminacy. 
He  was  enterprising  and  ambitious : but,  either  from  inexperience 
or  natural  inability,  utterly  unequal  to  the  bold  undertaking.  He  was 
long  flattered  by  lire  rash,  llie  superstitious,  and  the  needy;  he  was 
taught  to  believe  Dial  the  kingdom  was  ripe  for  a revolt,  and  that  it 
could  no  longer  hear  the  immense  load  of  taxes  with  which  it  was 
burdened.  3.  being  now,  therefore,  furnished  with  some  money,  and 
with  still  larger  promises  from  France,  which  fanned  his  ambition,  he 
embarked  for  Scotland  on  hoard  a small  frigate;  accompanied  by  the 
marquis  of  Tullihardine,sirThomasSheridan,anda  few  other  desperate 
adventurers.  Thus,  for  the  conquest  of  the  whole  British  empire,  he 
only  brought  with  him  seven  officers,  and  arms  for  two  thousand  men. 

The  boldness  of  this  enterprise  astonished  all  Europe.  It  awaken- 
- ed  the  fears  of  the  pusillanimous,  the  ardour  of  the  brave,’  and  the 
pity  of  the  wise.  But  by  this  lime  the  young  adventurer  was  arrived 
at  Perth,  where  the  unnecessary  ceremony  was  performed  of  pro- 
claiming his  father  king  of  Great  Britain.  5.  From  thence,  descending 
with  his  forces  from  the  mountains,  they  seemed  to  gather  as  they 
went  forward  ; and,  advancing  to  Edinburgh,  they  entered  that  city 
without  opposition.  There  again  the  pageantry  of  proclamation  was 
performed  ; and  there  he  promised  to  dissolve  the  Union,  which  was 
considered  as  one  of  the  grievances  of  the  country.  However,  the 
castle  of  that  city  still  held  out,  and  he  was  unprovided  with  cannon 
to  besiege  it. 

(S.  In  the  mean  lime,  sir  John  Cope,  who  had  pursued  the  rebels 
through  the  Highlands,  hut  had  declined  meeting  them  in  their  de- 
scent, being  now  reinforced  by  two  regiments  of  dragoons,  resolved 
to  march  towards  Edinburgh,  and  give  the  enemy  battle.  The  young 
adventurer,  whose  forces  were  rather  superior,  though  undisciplined, 
attacked  him  near  Preslou-pans,  about  twelve  miles  from  the  capital, 
and  in  a few  minutes  pul  him  and  his  Iroups  to  lligld.  7.  This  victory, 
by  which  the  king  lost  five  hundred  men,  gave  the  rebels  great  in- 
fluence; and  hail  the  Pretender  taken  advantage  of  the  general  con- 
sternation, and  marched  directly  for  England,  Hie  consequence  might 
have  been  fatal  to  freedom.  But  he  was  amused  by  the  promise  of 
succours  which  never  came ; and  thus  induced  to  remain  at  Edinburgh, 
to  enjoy  the  triumphs  of  an  unimportant  victory,  and  to  be  treated  as 
a monarch. 

8.  While  the  young  Pretender  was  thus  trifling  away  Ins  lime  at 
Edinburgh  (for,  in  dangerous  enterprises, -delay  is  hut  defeat),  the  mi- 
nistry of  Great  Britain  took  every  precaution  to  oppose  him  with  suc- 
cess. Six  thousand  Dutch  troops,  that  had  come  over  to  the  assistance 
of  Hie  crown,  were  dispatched  northward,  under  the  command  of 
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general  Wade.  The  duke  of  Cumberland  -soon  afler  arrived  from 
Flanders,  and  was  followed  by  another 
detachment  of  dragoons  and  infantry, 
well  disciplined,  and  inured' to  action. 

Besides  these,  volunteers  offered  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom;  and  every 
county  exerted  a vigorous  spirit  of  in- 
dignation both  against  the  ambition, 
the  religion,  and  the  allies  of  the  young 
Pretender. 

9.  However,  he  had  been  bred  in  a 
school  fnat  taught  him  maxims  very 
different  from  those  that  then  prevailed 
in  England.  Though  he  might  have 
brought  civil  war,  and  all  the  calamities 
attending  it,  wilh  him,  into  the  king- 
dom, he  had  been  taught  that  the  as- 
sertion of  his  right  was  a duty  incumbent  upon  him,  and  the  altering 
the  constitution,  and  perhaps  the  religion  of  his  country,  an  object 
of  laudable  ambition.  10.  Thus  animated,  he  went  forward  wilh  vi- 
gour; and  having,  upon  frequent  consultations  with  his  officers,  come 
to  a resolution  of  making  an  irruption  into  England,  he  entered  the 
country  by  the  western  border,  and  invested  Carlisle,  which  sur- 
rendered in  less  than  three  days.  He  there  found  a considerable  quan- 
tity of  arms,  and  there  loo  he  caused  his  father  to  he  proclaimed  king.  . 
.11.  General  Wade,  being  apprised  of  his  progress,  advanced  across 
the  country  from  the  opposite  shore;  but  receiving  intelligence  that 
the  enemy  was  two  days’  march  before  him,  he  retired  to  his  former 
station.  The  young  Pretender,  thus  unopposed,  resolved  to  penetrate 
farther  into  the  kingdom,  having  received  assurances  from  France 
that  a considerable  body  of  troops  would  be  landed  on  the  southern 
coasts,  to  make  a diversion  in  his  favour. 

12.  He  was  Haltered  also  wilh  the  hopes  of  being  joined  by  a con-  -. 
siderable  number  of  malcontents  as  he  passed  forward,  and  that  his 
army  would  increase  on  his  march.  Accordingly,  leaving  a small  gar- 
rison in  Carlisle,  which  he  should  rather  have  left  defenceless,  he 
advanced  to  Penrith,  marching  on  fool  in  a Highland  dress,  and  con- 
tinued his  irruption  till  lie  came  to  Manchester,  where  he  established 
his  head-quarters. 

13.  He  was  there  joined  by  about  two  hundred  English,  who  were 
formed  into  a regiment,  under  the  command  of  colonel  Townley. 
From  thence  he  pursued  his  march  to  Derby,  intending  to  go  by  the. 
way  of  Chester  into  Wales,  where  he  hoped  to  he  joined  by  a great 
number  of  followers;  but  the  disputes  between  his  own  chiefs  pre- 
vented his  proceeding  to  that  part  of  the  kingdom. 

14.  He  was  by  this  lime  advanced  within  a hundred  and  twenty-six 
miles  of  the  capital,  which  was  filled  with  perplexityand  consternation. 
Had  he  proceeded  in  hiscarcer  with  that  expedition  which  he  had  hilhcr- 
lo  used,  he  might  have  made  himself  master  of  the  metropolis,  where 
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he  would  certainly  liavc  been  joined  by  a considerable  number  of  his 
well-wishers,  who  waited  impatiently  for  his  approach. 


Question!  for  Examination 

1.  What  was  the  situation  of  England  at  this  lime?  V . 

2.  By  whom  was  as  effoit  made  to  gain  the  English  crown  ? 

3.  Under  what  circumstances  was  it  undertaken  ? 

5.  What  were  the  first  proceedings  of  the  Pretender? 

B.  With  what  sncccss  did  he  attack  sir  John  Cope? 

7.  What  were  the  consequences  of  this  victory? 

8.  What  precautions  were  taken  by  the  English  ministry? 

What  was  the  conduct  of  the  Pretender? 

ti.  By  whom  was  an  attempt  made  to  oppose  him  ? and  what  was  its  result' 

12.  To  what  places  did  he  next  proceed? 

13.  By  whom  was  he  joined?  and  whither  did  he  next  march? 

it.  What  might  have  been  the  result  had  he  proceeded  with  expedition  ? 


SECTION  VI. 

“ Ill-fated  youth ; Culloden’s  bloody  field  *■ 

Sunk  the  vain  fabric  of  ambition  low; 

; Press’d  with  fatigue,  and  hunger,  long  he  roam'd, 

’Mid  scenes  of  danger,  and  ’mid  sights  of  woe.”— Valpy. 

8.  Un*nim'ity,  j.  agreement  in  mind  I IX.  Sup’plinnt.  J.  one  who  implore*  mercy  froen 

10.  Peroc’ity.  j.  »*Tngene»*.  cruelty.  | another. 


l.  (A.D.  1145.)  In  the  mean  lime  the  king  resolved  In  lake  llie  field 
in  person.  Bui  he  found  safely  from  the  discontents  which  now  began 
to  pre»ail  in  Ihe  Pretender’s  army.  In  fact,  he  was  but  the  nominal 

leader  of  bis  forces;  as  his  generals, 
the  chiefs  of  the  Highland  clans,  were 
from  their  education,  ignorant,  and 
averse  to  subordination.  They  had 
from  the  beginning  began  to  embrace 
opposite  systems  of  operation,  and 
to  contend  with  each  other  for  pre- 
eminence; but  they  seemed  now  un- 
animous in  returning  to  their  own 
country  once  more. 

2.  The  rebels  accordingly  effected 
their  retreat  to  Carlisle  without  any 
loss,  and  from  thence  crossed  the 
rivers  Eden  and  Solway,  into  Scot- 
land. In  these  marches,  however, 
they  preserved  all  the  rules  of  war; 
they  abstained  in  a great  measure 
from  plunder;  they  levied  contribu- 
tions on  the  towns  as  they  passed 
along;  and  with  unaccountable  pre- 
caution left  a garrison  at  Carlisle,- which  shortly  after  was  obliged  to 
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surrender  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland  at  discretion,  to  the  aumlrtr  or 
four  hundred  men. 

3.  The  Pretender,  being  returned  to  Scotland,  proceeded  to 
Glascow,  from  which  city  he  exacted  severe  contributions.  He  ad- 
vanced from  thence  to  Stirling,  where  he  was  joined  by  lord  Lewis 
’Gordon,  at  llie  head  of  some  forces,  which  had  been  assembled  in 
his  absence.  Other  clans,  to  the  number  of  two  thousand,  came  in 
likewise : and  from  some  supplies  of  money  which  he  received  from 
Spain,  and  from  skirmishes,  in  which  he  was  successful  against  the 
royalists,  his  affairs  began  to  wear  a more  promising  aspect.  4.  Being 
joined  by  lord  Drummond,  he  invested  the  castle  of  Stirling,  com- 
manded by  general  Blakeney,  hut  the  rebel  forces  being  unused  to 
sieges,  consumed  much  time  to  no  purpose.  It  was  during  this 
attempt  that  general  Hawley  w ho  commanded  a considerable  body  of 
forces  near  Edinburgh,  undertook  to  raise  the  siege,  and  advanced 
towards  the  rebel  army  as  far  as  Falkirk.  After  two  days  spent  in 
mutually  examining  each  other’s  strength,  the  rebels  being  ardent  to 
engage,  were  led  on,  in  fult  spirits,  to  attack  the  king's  army.  5.  The 
Pretender,  who  was  in  the  front  line,  gave  the  signal  to  engage,  and 
the  first  lire  put  Hawley’s  forces  into  confusion.  The  horse  retreated 
with  precipitation,  and  fell  upon  their  own  infantry ; while  the 
rebels  following  up  the  blow,  the  greatest  part  of  the  royal  army  fled 
with  Ihe  utmost  precipitation.  They  retired  in  confusion  to  Edinburgh, 
leaving  the  conquerors  in  possession  of  their  tents,  their  artillery,  and 
the  field  of  battle. 

6.  Thus  far  the  affairs  of  the  rebel  army  seemed  not  unprosperous;. 
but  here  was  an  end  of  all  their  triumphs.  The  duke  of  Cumberland, 
at  that  time  the  favourite  of  the  English  army,  had  been  recalled  from 
Flanders  and  pul  himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops  at  Edinburgh,  which 
consisted  of  about  fourteen  thousand  men.  7.  With  these  he- advanced 
to  Aberdeen ; where  he  was  joined  by  several  of  the  Scotch  nobility, 
attached  to  the  house  of  Hanover;  and  having  revived  Ihe  drooping 
spirits  of  his  army1,  he  resolved  to  find  out  Ihe  enemy,  who  retreated  at 
his  approach.  After  having  refreshed  his  troops  at  Aberdeen  for  some 
time,  he  renewed  his  march,  and  in  twelve  days  he  came  up  to  the 
hanks  of  the  deep  and  rapid  river  Spey.  This  was  the  place  were  the. 
rebels  might  have  disputed  his  passage,  hut  they  lost  every  advan- 
tage in  quarrelling  with  each  other.  8.  They  seemed  now  totally  void 
of  all  counsel  and  subordination,  without  conduct,  and  without- una- 
nimity. After  a variety  of  contests  among  each  other,  they  resolved 
to  wail  their  pursuers  upon  the  plains  of  Cuiloden,  a place  about  nine 
miles  distant  from  Inverness,  embosomed  in  hills,  except  on  that  side 
which  is  open  to  the  sea.  There  they  drew  up  in  order  of  battle, 
to  the  number  of  eight  thousand  men,  in  three  divisions,  supplied 
with  some  pieces  of  artillery,  ill-manned  and  served. 

9.  (A.D.  1746.)  The  battle  began  about  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon , 
the  cannon  of  the  king’s  army  did  dreadful  execution  among  the  rebels, 
while  theirs  was  totally  unserviceable.  One  of  the  great  errors  in  all 
the  Pretender’s  warlike  measures,  was  his  subjecting  wild  and  undi- 
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sciplined  Iroops  lo  Hie  forms  of  artful  war,  and  tlius  repressing  their 
native  ardour,  from  which  alone  lie  could  hope  for  success.  10  After 
they  had  kept  in  their  ranks  and  withstood  the  English  lire  for  some 
lime,  they  at  length  became  impatient  for  closer  engagement : and 
alwul  five  hundred  of  them  made  an  irruption  upon  the  left  wing  ol 
Ihc  enemy  with  their  accustomed  ferocity.  The  first  line  being  dis- 
ordered by  this  onset,  two  battalions  advanced  lo  support  it,  and 

galled  the  enemy  with  a terrible  close 
discharge.  It.  At  the  same  time  the 
dragoons,  under  Hawley,  and  the  Ar- 
gyle-shire  militia,  pulling  down  a park 
wall  feehly  defended,  fell  among  them, 
sword  in  hand,  wilh  great  slaughter. 
In  less  than  thirty  minules  they  were 
totally  routed,  and  the  held  covered 
with  their  wounded  and  slain,  lo  the 
number  of  three  thousand  men.  The 
French  Iroops  on  the  left  did  not  lire  a 
shot,  but  stood  inactive  during  the  en- 
gagement, and  afterwards  surrendered 
themselves  prisoners  of  war.  12.  An  entire  body  of  the  clans  marched 
off  the  field  in  order,  while  the  rest  were  routed  with  great  slaughter, 
and  their  leaders  obliged  wilh  reluctance  to  retire.  Civil  war  is  in 
itself  terrible,  but  muchunore  so  when  heightened  by  unnecessary 
cruelly.  How  guilty  soever  an  enemy  may  be,  it  is  the  duly  of  a 
brave  soldier  to  remember  that  he  is  ouly  to  light  an  opposcr  and  not 
a suppliant.  13.  The  victory  was  in  every  respect  decisive,  and  hu- 
manity lo  the  conquered  would  have  rendered  it  glorious.  Hut  little 
mercy  was  shown  here  ; the  conquerors  were  seen  lo  refuse  quartet- 
te the  wounded,  the  unarmed,  and  the  defenceless;  some  were  slain 
who  were  only  excited  by  curiosity  to  become  spectators  of  the 
combat,  and  soldiers  were  seen  lo  anticipate  the  base  employment  of 
the  executioner.  14.  The  duke,  immediately  after  the  action,  ordered 
six-and-lhirty  deserters  lo  he  executed.  The  conquerors  spread  terror 
wherever  they  came  : and,  after  a short  space,  the  whole  country 
round  was  one  dreadful  scene  of  plunder,  slaughter,  and  desolation ; 
justice  was  forgotten,  and  vengeance  assumed  its  name. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

1.  What  was  the  situation  of  the  Pretender’s  army? 

2.  To  what  plaro  did  the  rebels  retreat? 

3.  Ry  w hom  were  they  joined  ? 

4.  What  success  attended  them  in  besieging  Stirling  castle? 
Who  attempted  to  raise  the  siege? 

5.  With  what  success  did  the  rebels  attack  the  royal  array  ’ 
fi.  What  ended  their  triumphs? 

7.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland  ? 

8.  What  was  the  determination  of  the  rebel  army? 

What  was  the  amount  of  their  forces’ 

!M‘ i.  Relate  the  particulars  and  result  of  the  bailie  of  Cullodcn. 
1.1.  I i.  What  was  the  conduct  of  tbe  conquerors  ? 
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SECTION  VII. 

**  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain'll ; 

It  druppclli  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath  : it  is  twice  blest; 

It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes  • 

‘Tis  mightiest  in  the  mighty.”  Siiakspeauk 

0.  I’roi'elvte.  j.  a convert  to  a new  opinion..  I 17.  Tem'porary . a.  continuing  only  for  a time. 

15  Kquiv'alent,  t.  auy  tiling  that  i*  of  the  tunic  I Infruc’tiun  a violation, 
value 

I.  ( A.D.  174(>. ) In  this  manner  were  blasted  all  the  hopes  and  all 
the  ambition  of  the  young  adventurer;  one  short  hour 'deprived  him 
of  imaginary  thrones  and  sceptres,  and  reduced  him  from  a nominal 
king  to  a distressed,  forlorn  outcast,  shunned  by  all  mankind  except 
those  who  souglft  his  destruction.  To  the  good  and  the  brave,  sub- 
sequent distress  often  atones  for  former  guilt ; and,  while  reason 
would  speak  for  punishment,  our  hearts  plead  for  mercy.  2.  Imme- 
diately after  the  engagement,  he  fled  away  with  a captain  of  Fitz- 
jaines's  cavalry,  and,  when  their  horses  were  fatigued,  they  both 
alighted,  and  separately  sought  for  safety.  He  for  some  days  wandered 
in  this  country,  naturally  wild,  but  now  rendered  more  formidable 
by  war,  a wretched  spectator  of  all  those  horrors  which  were  the 
result  of  his  ill  grounded  ambition. 

3.  There  is  a striking  similitude  between  his  adventures  and  those 
of  Charles  the  Second  upon  his  escape  from  Worcester.  He  sometimes 
found  refuge  in  caves  and  collages,*  without  attendants,  and  dependent 
on  the  wretched  natives,  who  could  pity,  but  not  relieve  him. 
Sometimes  he  lay  in  forests,  with  one  or  two  companions  of  his  distress, 
continually  pursued  by  the  troops  of  the  conqueror,  as  there  was  a 
reward  of  thirty Thousand  pounds  offered  for  taking  him  dead  or  alive. 

4.  Sheridan,  an  Irish  adventurer,  was  the  person  who  kept  most 
faithfully  by  him,  and  inspired  him  with  courage  to  support  such  , 

incredible  hardships,  lie  had  occasion,  in  the  course  of  his  conceal- 
ments, to  trust  his  life  to  the  fidelity  of  above  lifly  individuals,  whose 
veneration  for  his  family  prevailed  above  their  avarice. 

5.  One  day,  having  walked  from  morning  till  night,  be  ventured  to 
enter  a house,  the  owner  of  which  he  well  knew  was  attached  to  the 
opposite  party.  As  he  entered  he  addressed  the  master  of  the  house 
in  the  following  manner ; “ The  son  of  your  king  comes  to  beg  a little 
bread,  and  a few  clothes.  1 know  your  present  attachment  to  my 
adversaries,  but  I believe  you  have  sufficient  honour  not  to  abuse  my 
confidence,  or  to  take  advantage  of  my  distressed  situation.  Take 
those  rags,  that  have  for  some  lime  been  my  only  covering  : you  may 
probably  restore  them  to  me  one  day,  when  1 shall  be  sealed  on  the 
throne  of  Great  Britain. ” G.  The  master  of  the  house  was  touched 
with  pity  at  his  distress;  he  assisted  him  as  far  as  he  was  able , and 
never  divulged  the  seefet.  There  were  few  of  those,  who  even  wished  ‘ 
his  destruction,  that  would  choose  to  be  the  immediate  actors  in  it , 
as  it  would  have  subjected  them  to  the  resentment  of  a numerous 
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parly.  7.  In  this  manner  lie  continued  lo  wander  among  the  frightful 
wilds  of  Glennary,  for  near  six  months,  often  liemmed  round  hy  his 
pursuers,  Iml  still  rescued  hy  some  lucky  accident  from  the  impending 
danger.  At  length  a privateer  of  St.  Malo,  hired  hy  his  adherents, 


arrived  in  Lochnanach,  in  which  lie  embarked  in  the  most  wretched 
attire.  He  was  clad  in  a short  coal  of  black  frieze,  threadbare,  over 
\v hich  was  a common  Highland  plaid,  girl  round  hy  a hell,  from  whence 

were  suspended  a pistol  and 
a dagger.  He  had  not  been 
shifted  for  many  weeks;  his 
eyes  were  hollow,  his  vi- 
sage wan,  and  his  constitu- 
tion greatly  impaired  hy 
famine  and  fatigue.  8.  He 
was  accompanied  by  Sulli- 
van and  Sheridan,  two  Irish 
adherents,  who  had  shared 
all  his  calamities,  together 
with  Cameron  of  Lochiel, 
and  his  brother,  and  a few 
other  exiles.  They  set  sail 
for  Fiance  : and,  after  hav- 
ing been  chased  hy  two  Eng- 
lish men-of-war,  they  arriv- 
ed in  safety  at  a place  called 
Roseau,  near  Morlaix,  in 
Rreiagne.  Perhaps  he  would 
have  found  it  more  difficult 
to  escape, had  not  the  vigi- 
lance of  his  pursuers  been 
relaxed  hy  a report  that  he  was  already  slain. 
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9.  In  the  mean  time;  while  Ihe  Prelender  was  llius  pursued,  the 
scaffolds  and  Ihe  gibbets  were  preparing  for  his  adherents.  Seventeen 
officers  of  the  rebel  army  were  hanged,  drawn,  and  quarlered,  at 
Kennington-common,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  Their  con- 
stancy in  death  gained  more  proselytes  to  their  cause  titan  even  per* 
haps  their  victories  would  have  obtained.  Nine  were  executed  in 
the  same  manner  at  Carlisle,  and  eleven  at  York.  A few  obtained 
pardon,  and  a considerable  number  of  common  men  were  transported 
to  the  plantations  in  North  America,  to.  The  earls  of  Kilmarnock 
and  Cromarlie,  and  the  lord  Ualmerino,  were  tried  by  their  peers, 
and  found  guilty.  Cromarlie  was  pardoned,  and  the  rest  were  be- 
headed on  Tower-hill.  In  this  manner  victory,  defeat,  negotiation, 
treachery,  anti  rebellion,  succeeded  each  other  rapidly  for  some  years, 
till  all  sides  began  to  think  themselves  growing  more  feeble,  and 
gained  no  solid  advantage. 

it.  A negotiation  was,  therefore,  resolved  upon  : and  the  con- 
tending powers  agreed  to  come  to  a congress  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
where  the  earl  of  Sandford  and  sir  Thomas  Kohinson  assisted  as  ple- 
nipotentiaries from  the  king  of  Great  Britain.  This  treaty  was  begun 
upon  the  preliminary  condition  of  restoring  all  conquests  made 
during  the  war.  12.  From  thence  great  hopes  were  expected  of  con- 
ditions both  favourable  and  honourable  to  the  English  ; but  the 
treaty  still  remains  a lasting  mark  of  precipital&  counsels  and  En- 
glish disgrace.  By  this  it  was  agreed,  that  all  prisoners  on  each  side 
should  be  mutually  restored,  and  all  conquests  given  up.  That  the 
duchies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guaslalla,  should  be  ceded  to  don 
Philip,  heir  apparent  to  the  Spanish  throne,  and  to  his  heirs;  hut  in 
case  of  his  succeeding  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  then  these  dominions 
should  revert  to  the  house  of  Austria.  13.  It  was  confirmed  that  the 
fortifications  of  Dunkirk  to  the  sea  should  be  demolished;  that  the 
English  ships  annually  sent  with  slaves  to  the  coast  of  New  Spain 
shpuld  have  this  privilege  continued  for  four  years  ; that  the  king  of 
Prussia  should  he  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  Silesia,  which  he 
had  lately  conquered;  and  that  the  queen  of  Hungary  should  lie  se- 
cured in  her  patrimonial  dominions.  U.  But  one  article  of  this  peace 
was  more  displeasing  and  afflictive  to  the  Knglish  than  all  the  rest. 
It  was  stipulated  that  the  king  of  Great  Britain  should,  immediately 
after  the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  send  two  persons  of  rank  and 
distinction  to  France,  as  hostages,  until  restitution  should  be  made  of 
Cape  Breton,  and  all  other  conquests  which  England  had  made  du- 
ring the  war.  IS.  This  was  a mortifying  clause;  but,  to  add  to  the 
general  error  of  the  negotiation,  no  mention  w as  made  of  the  search- 
ing the  vessels  of  England  in  the  American  seas,  upon  which  the  war 
was  originally  begun.  The  limits  of  their  respective  possessions  in 
North  America  were  not  ascertained  ; nor  did  they  receive  any  equi- 
valent for  those  forts  which  they  restored  to  the  enemy.  s tG.  The 
treaty  of  Utrecht  had  long  beefi  the  object  of  reproach  to  those  by 
whom  it  was  made;  hut  with  all  its  faults,  the  treaty  now  concluded 
was  by  far  more  despicable  and  erroneous.  Yet  such  was  the  spirit 
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or  the  limes,  llial  llie  Irealy  of  Utrecht  was  branded  with  universal 
contempt,  and  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapellc  waS  extolled  with  the 

highest  strains  of  praise. 

t7.  This  Ireaty,  which  some  asserted  would  serve  for  a bond  of 
permanent  amity,  was,  properly  speaking,  hut  a temporary  truce; 
a cessation  from  hostilities,  which  both  sides  were  unable  to  con- 
tinue. Though  the  war  between  England  and  France  was  actually 
hushed  up  in  Europe,  yet  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  it  still  went 
forward  with  undiminished  vehemence;  both  sides  still  willing  to 
offend,  still  offending,  and  yet  both  complaining  of  the  infraction. 


Question s for  Examination. 


i . 2.  In  whal  situation  was  the  Pretender  after  the  battle  of  Cultoden  ? 

3.  Whose  adventures  did  his  resemble? 

4.  Who  was  his  most  faithful  attendant  ? ‘ 

5.  In  what  manner  did  he  address  one  of  his  opponents? 

7.  I!y  what  means  did  he  escape  ? and  whal  was  his  appearance  ’ 
it.  tty  whom  was  lie  accompanied? 

» In  what  manner  were.his  adherents  punished? 

10.  What  noblemen  were  beheaded  ? 

1 1.  What  led  to  a negotiation  between  Great  Britain'and  Spain  ? . 

12.  What  hopes  were  expected  from  this  treaty?  What  was  the  result? 

13.  What  -were  its  conditions  ? 

14.  What  article  of  the  peace  was  very  displeasing  to  the  English? 

15.  What  was  another  error  in  the  negotiation? 

16.  Whal  opinion  was  held  of  this  treaty? 


SECTION  VIII. 

“ In  distant  climes  we  wage  unequal  war, 

And  iransatlantic  broils  our  comforts  mar.” — Jones. 

I.  Exu  berant,  n overflowing,  having  more  than 
. enough 

2 Cnten'rmied,  a.  having  no  occupier,  unin- 
habited. 

4.  Cam'miksarics.  s.  pci  tons  appointed  to  trans- 
act official  busmen  with  others 

• 

I.  (A.l).  1750.)  A new  colony  having  been  formed  in  North  Ame- 
rica, in  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  it  was  thought  that  thither  the 
waste  of  an  exuberant  nation  might  well  lie  drained  off;  and  those 
hold  spirits  kept  in  employment  at  a distance,  who  might  he  dan- 
gerous if  suffered  to  continue  in  idleness  at  home.  Nova  Scolia  was 
a place  where  men  might  he  imprisoned  hut  not  maintained  : it 
was  cold  , barren . and  very  difficult  of  cultivation.  2.  The  new 
colony,  therefore,  was  maintained  there  with  some  expense  to  II  o 
government  in  the  beginning;  and  such  as  were  permitted  soon  went 
southward  to  the  milder  climates,  where  they  were  invited  by  an 
untenanted  and  fertile  soil.  Thus  did  I lie  nation  ungratefully  send 


ive  n.  useless,  railing  of  success. 

12.  De'fllc,  ».  a narrow  passage  or  pass. 

13.  Vnn'gunrd,  s.  the  advanced  guard,  the  first 

line  of  any  army. 

16  Superannuated,  a.  disqualified  bv  age,  very 
old. 
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o(T  her  hardy  veterans  lo  perish  on  inhospitable  shores,  and  Ibis  they 
were  taught  lo  believe  would  extend  their  dominions. 

3.  However,  it  was  for  this  barren  spot  that  the  English  and  French 
revived  the  war,  which  soon  after  spread  with  such  terrible  devas- 
tations over  every  part  of  the  globe.  The  native  Indians  bordering 
upon  the  deserts  of  Nova  Scotia,  a fierce  and  savage  people,  looked 
from  the  first  with  jealousy  upon  these  new  settlers;  and  they  con- 
sidered the  vicinity  of  the  English  as  an  encroachment  upon  their 
native  possessions.  4.  The  French,  who  were  neighbours,  in  like 
manner,  and  who  were  still  impressed  with  national  animosity,  fo- 
mented these  suspicions  in  the  natives,  and  represented  the  English 
(and  with  regard  to  this  colony  the  representation  might  be  true}  as 
enterprising  and  severe.  Commissaries  were,  therefore,  appoinied 
to  meet  at  Paris,  to  compromise  these  disputes;  hut  these  conference 
were  rendered  abortive  by  the  cavillings  of  men,  who  could  not  he 
supposed  to  understand  the  subject  in  debate. 

5.  As  this  seemed  to  be  the  first  place  where  the  dissensions  took 
their  rise  for  a new  war,  it  may  be  necessary  lo  be  a little  more  mi- 
nute. The  French  had  been  the  first  cultivators  of  Nova  Scotia,  "and 
by  great  industry  and  long  perseverance  had  rendered  the  soil,  na- 
turally barren,  somewhat  fertile,  and  capable  of  sustaining  nature, 
with  some  assistance  from  Europe.  This  country,  however,  had  fre- 
quently changed  masters,  until  at  length  the  English  were  settled  in 
the  possession  and  acknowledged  as  the  rightful  owners,  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht.  6.  The  possession  of  this  country  was  reckoned 
necessary  to  defend  the  English  colonies  to  the  north,  and  to  pre- 
serve their  superiority  in  the  fisheries  in  that  part  of  the  world.  The 
French,  however,  who  had  been  long  settled  in  the  back  part  of  the 
country,  resolved  to  use  every  method  to  dispossess  the  new  comers, 
and  spirited  up  the  Indians  lo  more  open  hostilities,  which  were  re- 
presented to  the  English  ministry  for  some  lime  without  redress. 

7.  Soon  after  this,  another  source  of  dispute  began  to  be  seen  in 
the  same  part  of  the  world,  and  promised  as  much  uneasiness  as  the  . 
former.  The  French,  pretending  first  to  have  discovered  the  moulli 
of  the  river  Mississippi,  claimed  the  whole  adjacent  country  towards 
New  Mexico  on  the  east,  and  quite  to  the  Apalachian  mountains  on 
the  west.  8.  In  order  to  assert  their  claims,  they  found  several  En- 
glish, who  had  settled  beyond  these  mountains,  from  motives  of 
commerce,  and  also  invited  by  the  natural  beauties  of  the  country  : 
they  dispossessed  them  of  their  new  settlements,  and  built  such  forls 
as  would  command  the  whole  country  round  about.  9.  Not  in  Ame- 
rica alone,  but  also  in  Asia,  the  seeds  of  a new  war  were  preparing 
lo  be  expanded.  On  the  coasts  of  Malabar,  the  English  and  French 
had,  in  fact,  never  ceased  from  hostilities. 

(A.D.  1750. ) The  ministry,  however,  in  England,  now  began  a 
vigorous  exertion  in  defence  of  their  colonies,  who  refused  to  defend 
themselves.  Four  operations  were  undertaken  in  America  at  the  sanfb 
time.  Of  Ihese,  one  was  commanded  by  colonel  Monckton,  who  had 
orders  to  drive  the  French  from  the  encroachments  upon  the  pro- 
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vince  of  Nova  Scotia.  10.  The  second,  more  to  the  south,  was  di- 
rected against  Crown  Point,  under  the  command  of  general  Johnson. 
The  third,  under  Hie  conduct  of  general  Shirley,  was  destined  to 
Niagara,  to  secure  the  forts  on  that  river ; and  the  fourth  was  farther 
southward  still,  against  Fort  du  Quesne,  under  general  Braddoek. 

II.  In  these  expeditions  Moncklon  was  successful;  Johnson  also 
was  victorious,  though  he  failed  in  taking  the  foi  l against  which  he 
was  sent;  Shirley  was  thought  to  have  lost  the  season  for  operation 
hy  delay;  Braddoek  was  vigorous  and  active,  but  suffered  a defeat. 
This  hold  commander,  who  had  been  recommended  to  this  service 
hy  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  set  forward  upon  tins  expedition  in 
June,  and  left  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  country  on  the  lOlh,  at  the 
head  of  two  thousand  two  hundred  men,  directing  his  march  to  that 
part  of  the  country  w here  major  Washington  had  been  defeated  the 
year  before.  12.  Being  at  length  within  ten  miles  of  the  French  fort- 
ress he  was  appointed  to  besiege,  ami  marching  forward  through  the 
forest  with  full  confidence  of  success,  on  a sudden  his  whole  army 
was  astonished  by  a general  discharge  of  arms,  both  in  front  and 
Hank,  from  an  enemy  that  still  remained  unseen.  It  was  now  loo  late 
to  think  of  retreating;  the  troops  had  passed  into  the  defile,  which 
the  enemy  had  artfully  permitted  them  to  do  before  they  offered  to 
lire.  13.  The  vanguard  of  the  English  now,  therefore,  fell  back  in 
consternation  upon  the  main  body,  and  the  panic  soon  became  gene- 
ral. The  officers  alone  disdained  to  fly,  while  Braddoek  himself  still 
continued  to  command  his  brave  associates,  discovering  at  once  the 
greatest  intrepidity  and  the  greatest  imprudence.  14.  An  enthusiast 
to  the  discipline  of  war,  lie  disdained  to  Hy  from  the  field,  or  to 
permit  bis  men  to  quit  their  ranks,  when  their  only  method  of  treat- 
ing the  Indian  army  was  by  precipitate  attack,  or  an  immediate  deser- 
tion of  the  field  of  battle.  At  length  Braddoek,  having  received  a 
muskel-shol  through  the  lungs,  dropped,  and  a total  confusion  ensued. 
All  the  artillery,  ammunition,  and  the  baggage  of  the  army,  were  left 
to  the  enemy;  and  the  loss  sustained  by  the  English  might  amount  to 
seven  hundred  men. 

15.  The  murmurs,  fears,  and  dissensions  which  this  defeat  gave 
rise  to,  gave  the  French  an  opportunity  of  carrying  on  their  designs 
in  another  quarter.  The  island  of  Minorca,  which  we  had  taken 
from  the  Spaniards  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  was  secured  to  Eng- 
land by  repeated  treaties.  But  the  ministry  at  this  lime,  being  blinded 
by  domestic  terrors,  bad  neglected  to  take  sufficient  precautions  for 
its  defence,  so  that  the  garrison  was  weak,  and  no  way  fitted  to  stand 
a vigorous  siege.  1G.  The  French,  therefore,  landed  near  the  fortifi- 
cation of  St.  Philip,  which  was  reckoned  one  of  the  strongest  in  Eu- 
rope, and  commanded  by  general  Blakcncy,  who  was  brave,  indeed, 
but  rather  superannuated.  The  siege  was  carried  on  with  vigour, 
and  for  some  lime  as  obstinately  defended  on  the  side  of  the  English ; 
hut  the  place  was  at  length  obliged  to  capitulate. 

, > * '•  ! • u vn! 
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Questions  for  Examination. 

I.  1.  From  what  motive  was  the  new  colony  in  Suva  Scotia  furnished  with  inha- 
bitants ? 

S,  What  was  the  cause  of  the  renewal  of  the  war?  , 

4.  Where  were  commissaries  appointed  to  meet  to  settle  these  disputes  ? 

What  rendered  ihcsc  conferences  abortive’ 

5.  Who  had  been  the  first  cultivators  of  Nova  Scotia’ 

Who  had  been  acknowledged  rightful  owners  of  this  country  ’ 

6.  What  method  did  the  French  use  to  dispossess  the  English.’ 

8.  What  other  conduct  of  the  French  contributed  to  hasten  the  war’ 
a,  to.  What  operations  were  undertaken  hv  the  English? 

1 1.  What  success  attended  them  ? 

12,  is.  Relate  the  particulars  of  general- Braddock’s  expedition, 
it.  What  was  the  result  of  it’ 

1 5.  16  What  other  enterprise  did  the  French  undertake?  and  with  what  success? 


I'lie  llriiisti  Jluieum. 


This  ediAcc,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Montague,  was  built  under 
the  direction  of  l’eter  Puget,  a celebrated  French  architect.  This  great  and  t 

useful  national  institution  owes  its  rise  to  the  liberality  of  sir  Hans  Sloane,  who 
is  therefore  deservedly  considered  as  its  founder  in  1753-  The  British  Museum 
is  rich  in  manuscripts,  printed  hooks,  sculpture,  and  the  curiosities  of  nature  and 
arts.  , 

J 

SECTION  IX.  „. 

*•  How  many  traitors  to  their  God  and  king 

Escape  thatdealh  which  was  reserved  for  Byngl” — Asoji. 

\ 

3.  Twc’lica,  4 the  iirt  of  naval  or  military  war-  J 8.  Invalidate,  r.  to  make  void,  to  deprive  of 
fare.  force. 

6.  Incen'tives.  $.  incitements,  encouragements.  [ 

l.  ( A.D.  1760. ) The  ministry  being  apprised  of  Ibis  unexpected 
attack,  resolved  to  raise  the  siege  if  possible,  and  sent  out  admiral 
Byng,  with  ten  ships  of  war,  with  orders  to  relieve  Minorca  at  any 
rate.  Byng  accordingly  sailed  from  Gibraltar,  where  he  was  refused 
any  assistance  of  men  from  Lite  governor  of  that  garrison,  under  a 
pretence  that  hie  own  fortifications  were  .in  danger.  2.  Upon  his 
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approaching  the  Island,  lie  saw  the  French  banners  displayed  upon 
the  shore,  and  the  English  colours  still  flying  on  the  castle  of  St.  Philip. 
He  had  been  ordered  to  throw  a body  of  troops  into  the  garrison, 
hut  this  he  thought  loo  hazardous  an  undertaking,  nor  did  he  even 
make  the  attempt.  While  he  was  thus  deliberating  between  his  tears 
and  his  duly,  his  altenlion  was  quickly  called  off  by  the  appearance 
of  a French  fleet,  that  seemed  of  nearly  equal  force  to  his  own. 
3.  Confounded  by  a variety  of  measures,  he  seemed  resolved  to- 
pursue  none,  and,  therefore,  gave  orders  to  form  the  line  of  battle, 
and  act  upon  the  defensive.  Byng  had  been  long  praised  for  his  skill 
in  naval  taciics;  and,  perhaps,  valuing  most  those  lalenls  for  which 
lie  was  most  praised,  he  sacrificed  all  claims  lo  courage,  to  the 
applause  for  naval  discipline.  The  French  fleet  advanced,  a part  of 
the  English  fleet  engaged ; the  admiral  still  kept  aloof,  and  gave  very 
plausible  reasons  for  not  coming  into  action.  The  French  fleet,  there- 
fore. slowly  sailed  away,  and  no  other  opportunity  ever  offered  of 
coming  to  a closer  engagement. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  resentment  of  the  nation  upon  being 
informed  of  Hyng’s  conduct.  The  ministry  were  not  averse  lo  throw- 
. ing  from  themselves  the  blame  of  those  measures  which  were  at- 
tended with  such  indifferent  success,  and  they  secretly  fauned  the 
flame.  5.  The  news  which  soou  after  arrived  of  the  surrender  of  the 
garrison  lo  the  FrencH,  drove  the  general  ferment  almost  lo  frenzy. 
In  the  mean  lime  Byng  continued  at  Gibraltar,  quite  satisfied  with  his 
own  conduct,  and  little  expecting  the  dreadful  storm  that  was  ga- 
thering against  him  at  home.  Orders,  however,  were  soon  sent  out 
for  putting  him  under  an  arrest,  and  for  carrying  him  lo  England. 
(>.  Upon  his  arrival  he  was  committed  lo  close  custody  in  Greenwich 
“hospital,  and  some  arts  were  used  loenflame  the  populace  against  him, 
who  want  no  incentives  to  injure  and  condemn  their  superiors.  Several 
addresses  were  sent  up  from  different  counties,  demanding  justice  ou 
the  delinquent,  which  the  ministry  were  willing  to  second.  7.  He  was 
soon  after  tried  by  a court-martial  in  the  harbour  of  Portsmouth, 
where,  after  a trial  which  continued  several 
days,  his  judges  were  agreed  that  he  had 
not  done  his  utmost  during  the  engagement 
lo  destroy  the  enemy,  and  therefore  they 
adjuged  him  to  suffer  death  by  the  twelllh 
article  of  war.  At  the  same  lime,  however, 
they  recommended  Inin  as  an  object  of  mer- 
cy, as  they  considered  his  conduct  rather  as 
the  effect  of  error  than  of  cowardice.  By 
this  sentence  they  expected  lo  satisfy  at 
once  the  resentment  of  the  nation,  and  yet 
screen  themselves  from  conscious  severity. 
8.  The  government  was  resolved  upon  show- 
ing him  no  mercy ; the  parliament  was  a|>- 
plied  lo  in  Ins  favour;  but  they  found  no  circumstance  in  his  conduct 
that  conUi  invalidate  the  former  sentence.  Being  thus  abandoned  to 
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his  fate,  he  maintained  to  the  last  a degree  of  fortitude  and  serenity 
that  no  way  betrayed  any  timidity  or  cowardice.  On  the  day  fixed 
for  his  execution,  which  was  on  hoard  a man  of-war  in  the  harbour 
of  Portsmouth,  he  advanced  from  the  cabin,  where  he  had  been 
imprisoned,  upon  deck,  the  place  appointed  for  him  to  suffer.  !).  After 
delivering  a paper,  containing  the  strongest  assertions  of  his  innocence, 
he  came  forward  to  the  place  where  he  was  lo  kneel  down  and  for 
some  time  persisted  in  not  covering  his  face;  hut  his  friends  repre-. 
senting  that  his  looks  would  possibly  intimidate  the  soldiers  who  were 
lo  shoot  him,  and  prevent  their  taking  a proper  aim,  he  bad  his  eyes 
hound  with  a handkerchief ; and  then  giving  the  signal  for  the  soldiers 
lo  fire,  he  was  killed  instantaneously.  There  appears  some  severity 
in  Byng’s  punishment;  but  it  certainly  produced  soon  after  very  be- 
neficial effect  to  the  nation. 

10.  In  the  progress  of  the  war  the  forces  of  the  contending  powers 
of  Europe  were  now  drawn  out  in  the  following  manner.  England 
opposed  France  in  America,  Asia,  and  on  the  ocean.  France  attacked 
Hanover  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  This  country  the  king  of  Prussia 
undertook  lo  protect ; while  England  promised  him  troops  and  money 
lo  assist  his  operations.  Then  again  Austria  had  her  aims  at  the 
dominions  of  Prussia,  and  drew  the  elector  of  Saxony  into  the  same 
designs,  in  these  views  she  was  seconded  by  France  and  Sweden, 
and  by  Russia,  who  had  hopes  of  acquiring  a settlement  in  the  west 
of  Europe. 

1 1.  The  East  was  the  quarter  in  which  success  first  began  lo  dawn 
upon  the  British  arms.  The  affairs  of  the  English  seemed  lo  gain  the 
ascendancy  by  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Clive.  This  gentleman  had  at  first 
entered  the  company’s  service  in  a civil  capacity;  but,  finding  his 
talents  more  adapted  to  war,  lie  gave  up  his  clerkship,  and  joined 
among  the  troops  as  a volunteer.  His  courage,  which  is  all  that 
subordinate  officers  can  at  first  show,  was  early  remarked  and  re- 
warded; but  his  conduct,  expedition,  and  military  skill,  soon  after 
became  so  conspicuous  as  to  raise  him  to  the  first  rank  in  the  army. 

12.  The  first  advantage  that  was  obtained  from  his  activity  and 
courage  was  the  clearing  the  province  of  Arcol.  Soon  after  the  French 
general  was  taken  prisoner;  and  the  Nabob,  whom  the  English  sup- 
ported, was  reinstated  in  the  government  of  which  he  had  formerly 
been  deprived. 

13.  The  prince  of  the  greatest  power  in  that  country  declared  war 
against  the  English  from  motives  or  personal  resentment;  and,  levying 
a numerous  army,  laid  siege  to  Calcutta,  one  of  the  principal  British 
forts  in  that  part  of  the  world ; but  which  was  not  in  a stale  of  strength 
to  defend  itself  against  the  attack  even  of  barbarians.  The  fort  was 
ftiken,  having  been  deserted  by  the  commander;  and  the  garrison,  to 
the  number  of  a hundred  and  forty-six  persons,  were  made  prisoners. 

14.  They  expected  the  usual  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war,  and  were 
therefore  the  less  vigorous  in  their  defence ; but  they  soon  found  what 
mercy  was  lo  be  expected  from  a savage  conqueror.  They  were  atl 
crowded  together  into  a narrow  prison,  called  the  Black  Hole,  of 
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about  eighteen  feet  square,  and  received  air  only'  by  two  small 
windows  to  the  west,  which  by  no  means  afforded  a sufficient  circula- 
tion. 15.  It  is  terrible  to  rellecton  the  situation  of  these  unfortunate 
men,  shut  up  in  this  narrow  place,  in  the  burning  climate  of  the 
East,  and  suflocating  each  other.  Their  first  efforts,  upon  perceiving 
the  effects  of  their  horrid  confinement,  were  to  break  open  Ihe  door 
of  the  prison ; but,  as  it  opened  inwards,  they  soon  found  that  im- 
possible. They  next  endeavoured  to  excite  the  compassion  or  the 
avarice  of  the  guard,  by  offering  him  a large  sum  of  money  lor  his  as^ 
sislance  in  removing  them  into  separate  prisons ; but  with  this  he 
was  not  able  to  comply,  as  the  viceroy  was  asleep,  and  no  person 
dared  to  disturb  him.  IG.  They  were  now,  therefore,  left  to  die 
without  hopes  of  relief ; and  the  whole  prison  was  tilled  with  groans, 
shrieks,  contest,  and  despair.  The  turbulence,  however,  soon  after 
sunk  into  a calm  still  more  hideous!  their  efforts  of  strength  and  cou- 
rage were  over,  and  an  expiring  languor  succeeded.  In  the  morning, 
when  the  keepers  came  to  visit  the  prison,  all  was  horror,  silence, 
and  desolation.  Of  a hundred  and  forty-six  who  had  entered  alive, 
twenty-three  only  survived,  and  of  these  the  greatest  part  died  of 
putrid  fevers  upon  being  set  free. 

17.  The  destruction  of  this  important  fortress  served  to  interrupt 
the  prosperous  success  of  the  English  com- 
pany ; but  the  fortune  of  Mr.  Clive,  hacked 
by  the  activity  of  an  English  fleet  under 
admiral  NVatson,  still  turned  the  scale  in 
their  favour.  Among  the  number  of  those 
who  fell  the  power  of  the  English  in  that 
part  of  Ihe  world  was  the  famous  Tullagee 
Angria,  a piratical  prince,  who  had  long 
infested  the  Indian  ocean,  and  made  the 
princes  on  the  coast  his  tributaries.  He 
maintained  a large  number  of  galleys,  and 
with  these  he  attacked  the  largest  ships, 
and  almost  ever  with  success.  18.  As  the 
company  had  been  greatly  harassed  by  his  depredations,  they  re- 
solved to  subdue  siicli  a dangerous  enemy,  and  attack  him  in  his  own 
fortress.  In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  admiral  Watson  and  colonel 
Clive  sailed  into  his  harbour  of  Geriah ; and  though  they  sustained  a 
warm  fire  as  they  entered,  yet  they  soon  threw  all  his  Heel  into 
names,  and  obliged  bis  fort  to  surrender  at  discretion.  The  con- 
querors found  there  a large  quantity  of  warlike  stores,  and  effects  to 
a considerable  value. 


Quettions  for  Examination. 

l.  Who  was  sent  out  to  the  relief  ot  Minorca  ’ 

■i.  3.  What  was  the  conduct  of  admiral  Byng’ 

4.  What  was  the  consequence? 

5.  what  afterwaids  followed? 
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fi.  What  troalnuut  did  Byng  experience? 

7.  Wliat  was  the  result  of  the  court-martial  “ 

8,  9.  Itelate  the  manner  of  Byng’s  execution.  - - 

to.  In  what  manner  were  the  contending  powers  opposed  Hi  each  other  ’ 

■ I.  In  what  quarter  did  success  llrst  attend  the  British  arms? 

From  whose  conduct?  J 

12,  13.  What  were  the  first  operations? 

1 4—16.  Relate  the  terrible  situation  of  the  prisoners  confined  in  the  Black  Hole  at 
Calcutta.  - 

17.  t8.  What  are  the  particulars  of  the  success  which  attended  colonel  Clive  and 
admiral  Watson  ? 


SECTION  X. 

“ Pelham  his  place  and  life  resigns. 

Clive,  erst  unheard  of  in  the  nation. 

Saves  India,  brightest  slur  that  shines 
> In  our  commercial  constellation.’’— DinniN 

T.  Infringement,  *.  n violation,  a breach.  I iq  Coadju’tor.  j.  an  assistant,  one  who  help* 

Emolument.  *.  advantage,  profit.  j another. 

9.  Incompatible,  a.  inconsistent.  contnutictory  j , 

1.  (A.D.  1757.)  Colonel  Clive  proceeded  to  lake  revenge  for  the  / 
cruelly  practised  upon  the  English.  About  the  beginning  of  December 
be  arrived  al  Balasore,  in  Ihe  kingdom  of  Bengal.  He  met  with  little 
opposition  either  to  the  fleet  or  army,  till  they  came  before  Calcutta, 
which  seemed  resolved  to  stand  a regular  siege.  As  soon  as  the  ad- 
miral with  two  ships  arrived  before  the  town,  lie  received  a furious 
fire  from  all  the  batteries,  which  he  soon  returned  with  still  greater 
execution,  and  in  less  Ilian  two  hours  obliged  them  to  abandon  their 
fortifications.  By  these  means  the  English  took  possession  of  the  two 
strongest  settlements  on  the  hanks  of  the  Ganges  : hut  that  of  Geriali 
they  demolished  lo  Hie  ground.  Calcutta  became  the  capital  of  Hie 
Brilisli  settlements  in  Bengal,  and  rapidly  rose  to  be  the  queen  of  In- 
dian cities. 

2.  Soon  after  these  successes,  Hooghly,  a cily  of  great  trade,  was 
reduced,  will)  as  little  difficulty  as  Ihe  former,  and  all  the  viceroy  ol 
Bengal’s  storehouses  and  granaries  were  destroyed.  In  orderto  repair 
these  losses,  this  barbarous  prince  assembled  an  army  of  ten  thousand 
horse  and  fifteen  thousand  foot,  and  professed  a firm  resolution  oi 
expelling  Ihe  English  from  ail  their  settlements  in  that  part  of  llir 
world.  Upon  Hie  first  intelligence  of  his  march,  colonel  Clive  obtained 
a reinforcement  of  men  from  Hie  admiral’s  ships,  and  advanced  with 
his  little  army  to  attack  these  numerous  forces.  He  allacked  Hie 
enemy  in  three  columns,  and  though  Hie  numbers  were  so  dispropor- 
tionate, victory  soon  declared  in  favour  of  the  English. 

4.  The  English  by  these  victories  having  placed  a viceroy  on  the 
throne  (for  the  Mogul  had  long  lost  all  power  in  India],  lliey  took  care 
to  exact  such  stipulations  in  their  own  favour  as  would  secure  (hem 
in  possession  of  the  country  whenever  they  thought  proper  to  resume 
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llieir  authority.  They  were  gratified  in  their  avarice  to  its  extrcmest 
wish ; and  that  wealth  which  they  had  plundered  from  slaves  in  India, 
they  were  resolved  to  employ  in  making  slaves  at  home. 

■r».  From  the  conquest  oi  the  Indians,  colonel  Clive  turned  to  the 
humbling  of  the  French,  who  had  long  disputed  empire  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  and  soon  dispossessed  them  of  ail  their  power,  and  all 
their  settlements. 

0.  In  the  mean  lime,  while  conquest  shone  upon  us  from  the  East, 
it  was  still  more  splendid  in  the  western  world.  Hut  some  alterations 
in  the  ministry  led  to  those  successes  which  had  been  long  wished  for 
by  the  nation,  and  were  at  length  obtained.  The  affairs  of  war  had 
hitherto  been  directed  by  a ministry  but  ill  supported  by  the  com- 
mons because  not  confided  in  by  the  people.  They  seemed  timid  and 
wavering,  and  hut  feebly  held  together,  rather  by  their  fears  than 
llieir  mutual  confidence.  7.  When  any  new  measure  was  proposed  . 
which  could  not  receive  llieir  approbation,  or  any  new  member  was 
introduced  into  government  whom  they  did  not  appoint,  they  con- 
sidered it  as  an  infringement  on  their  respective  departments,  and 
threw  up  llieir  places  in  disgust,  with  a view  to  resume  them  with 
greater  lustre.  Thus  the  strength  of  the  crown  was  every  day  declin- 
ing, while  an  aristocracy  filled  up  every  avenue  to  the  throne,  intent 
only  on  the  emolument,  not  the  duties  of  office. 

8.  This  was,  at  that  lime,  the  general  opinion  of  the  people,  and  it 
was  loo  loud  not  to  reach  the  throne.  The  ministry  that  had  hitherto 
hedged  in  the  throne  were  at  length  obliged  to  admit  some  men  into 
a share  of  the  government,  whose  activity  at  least  would  counter- 
balance llieir  timidity  and  irresolution.  At  the  head  of  a newly- 
introduced  parly  was  the  celebrated  Mr.  William  Pill,  from  whose 
vigour  the  nation  formed  very  great  expectations,  and  they  were  not 
deceived. 

3.  But  though  the  old. ministers  were  obliged  to  admit  these  new 
members  into  their  society,  there  was  no  legal  penally  for  refusing  to 
co-operate  with  them  ; they,  therefore,  associated  with  each  other, 
and  used  every  art  to  make  their  new  assistants  obnoxious  to  the 
king,  upon  whom  they  had  been  in  a manner  forced  by  the  people. 

Ilis  former  ministry  flattered  him  in  all  his  attachments  to  his  German 
dominions,  while  the  new  had  long  clamoured  against  all  continental 
connexions,  as  utterly  incompatible  with  the  interest  of  the  nation. 
These  two  opinions,  carried  to  the  extreme,  might  have  been  erro- 
neous ; hut  the  king  was  naturally  led  to  side  with  those  who  favoured 
his  own  sentiments,  and  to  reject  those  who  opposed  them. 

10.  Mr.  Pitt,  therefore,  after  being  a few  months  in  office,  was 
ordered  to  resign  by  his  majesty’s  command;  and  his  coadjutor,  Mr. 
I.egge,  was  displaced  from  being  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  But 
this  blow  to  his  ambition  was  but  of  short  continuance;  the  whole 
nation,  almost  to  a man,  seemed  to  rise  up  in  his  defence;  and  Mr. 

Pitt  and  Mr.  I.egge  being  restored  to  llieir  former  employments,  the 
one  secretary  of  state,  and  the  other  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
began  to  act  with  vigour. 
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11.  The  consequence  of  llie  former  ill-conducted  counsels  still 
seemed  to  continue  in  America.  The  generals  sent  over  to  manage 
the  operations  of  the  war  loudly  accused  the  timidity  and  delays  of 
the  natives,  whose  duly  it  was  to  unite  in  their  own  defence.  The 
natives,  on  the  other  hand,  as  warmly  expostulated  against  the  pride, 
avarice,  and  incapacity  of  those  sent  over  to  command  them.  12.  Ge- 
neral Shirley,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  supreme  command 
there,  had  been  for  some  time  recalled,  and  replaced  by  lord  Lou- 
don; and  this  nobleman  also  soon  after  returning  to  England,  three 
several  commanders  were  put  at  the  head  of  separate  operations. 
General  Amherst  commanded  that  designed  against  the  island  of  Cape 
Breton.  The  second  against  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga,  was  con- 
signed to  general  Abercrombie;  and  the  third  still  more  to  the  south- 
ward, against  Fort  du  Quesne,  to  brigadier-general  Forbes. 

13.  Cape  Breton,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  French  during 
the  preceding  war,  had  been  returned  at  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle.  It  was  not  till  the  English  had  been  put  in  possession  of  that 
island  that  they  began  to  perceive  its  advantageous  situation,  and 
the  convenience  of  its  harbour  for  annoying  the  British  trade  with 
impunity.  It  was  also  a convenient  port  for  carrying  on  their  fishery, 
a branch  of  commerce  of  the  utmost  benefit  lo  that  nation.  The 
wresting  it,  therefore,  once  more  from  the  hands  of  the  French,  was 
a measure  ardently  desired  by  the  whole  nation.  14.  The  fortress  ot 
Louisbourg,  by  which  it  was  defended,  had  been  strengthened  by  the 
assistance  of  art,  and  was  still  belter  fortified  by  the  nature  of  its 
situation.  The  garrison  also  was  numerous,  the  commander  vigilant, 
and  every  precaution  taken  to  oppose  a landing.  An  account  of  the 
operations  of  the  siege  can  give  but  little  pleasure  in  abridgment;  be 
it  sufficient  lo  say,  that  the  English  surmounted  every  obstacle  with 
great  intrepidity.  Their  former  timidity  and  irresolution  seemed  lo 
vanish,  their  natural  courage  and  confidence  returned,  and  the  place 
surrendered  by  capitulation.  The  fortifications  were  soon  after  de- 
molished, and  rendered  unfit  for  future  protection. 


Quetliont  for  Examination . 

1.  What  further  successes  attended  colonel  Clive  ? 

2,  3.  what  victory  did  he  obtain  over  the  viceroy  of  Bengal  ? 

4.  What  was  the  consequence  of  these  victories  .’ 

5.  How  did  colonel  Clive  treat  the  French? 

6.  7.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  ministry  ? 

S.  Who  was  at  the  head  of  the  newly  introduced  party  ? 

9 What  was  the  conduct  of  the  old  ministry’ 

For  what  reasons  was  the  king  favourable  to  his  former  ministers? 
10.  What  followed  the  resignation  of  the  new  ministers  ? 

12  What  generals  commanded  the  Americau  operations? 

13  Why  was  Cape  Breton  considered  an  advantageous  situation  ? 
rt.  Relate  the  particulars  of  the  capture  of  l.ouisbotrrg. 
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inenl  of  Hie  infantry  ensued.  Lord  George,  at  the  head  of  the  British 
and  Hanoverian  horse,  was  stationed  at  some  distance  on  the  right 
of  the  infantry,  from  which  they  were  divided  hy  a scanty  wood  that 
bordered  on  a heath.  The  French  infantry  giving  ground,  the  prince 
thought  that  this  would  be  a favourable  opportunity  to  pour  down 
Hie  horse  among  them,  and  accordingly  sent  lord  George  orders  to 
come  on.  it.  These  orders  were  but  ill  observed  ; and  whether  they 
were  unintelligible  or  contradictory,  still  remains  a point  for  poste- 
rity to  debate  upon.  It  is  certain  that  lord  George  shortly  alter  was 
recalled,  tried  hy  a court-martial,  found  guilty,  and  declared  inca- 
pable of  serving  in  any  military  command  for  the  future. 

12.  The  enemy,  however,  were  repulsed  in  all  their  attacks  with 
considerable  loss,  and  at  length,  giving  way,  were  pursued  to  the 
ramparts  of  Minden.  The  victory  was  splendid,  but  laurels  were  the 
only  advantage  reaped  from  the  field  of  battle. 

13.  After  these  victories,  which  were  greatly  magnified  in  England, 
it  was  supposed  that  one  reinforcement  more  of  British  troops  would 
terminate  the  war  in  favour  of  the  allies,  and  a reinforcement  was 
quickly  sent.  The  British  army  in  Germany  now,  therefore,  amounted 
to  above  thirty  thousand  men,  and  llie  whole  nation  was  flushed  with 
the  hopes  of  immediate  conquest.  But  these  hopes  soon  vanished,  in 
finding  victory  and  defeat  successively  following  each  other.  The 
allies  were  worsted  at  Corbac,  but  retrieved  their  honour  at  Exdorf. 
A victory  at  Warhourg  followed  shortly  after,  and  another  at  Ziren- 
hurg;  but  then  they  suffered  a defeat  at  Gampen,  after  which  both 
sides  went  into  winter-quarters.  14.  The  successes  thus  on  either 
side  might  be  considered  as  a compact,  by  which  both  engaged  to 
lose  much  and  gain  little;  for  no  advantage  whatever  followed  from 
victory.  The  English  at  length  began  to  open  their  eyes  to  their  own 
interest,  and  found  that  they  were  waging  unequal  war,  and  loading 

* themselves  with  taxes,  for  conquests  that  they  could  neither  preserve 
nor  enjoy. 


(Ju'thons  for  Examination. 


i,  1.  What  consequence  followed  this  victory? 

4.  What  passion  operated  for  sharing  in  a continental  war? 

5.  What  observation  did  his  majesty  make  to  tile  Commons?  and  how  did  ih.-y 

concur  in  his  sentiments? 

6.  1.  What  was  Mr.  Pitt’s  conduct?  and  what  were  the  general  inclinations  of  the 

people? 

8.  What  English  commander  was  first  sent  to  Germany? 

9.  What  caused  the  misunderstanding  which  took  place  between  the  com- 

manders? 

10,  ll.  How  did  lord  George  Sackvitleact  at  the  halite  of  Minden  ? 

12.  What  was  the  success  of  it? 
iJ.  What  followed  these  victories? 

1 4.  In  what  light  might  thcjevents  of  this  war  he  considered? 
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SECTION  XIII. 

“ 'I  he  boast  of  heraldry,  ilic  pomp  of  pow’r. 

And  all  ilia,  beamy,  all  that  wealth  e’er  gave, 

Await  alike  the  inevitable  lipur; 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave.” — Gkay. 

fi.  hnthu  oiunt,  t.  heal  of  tho  imafinilioi  j 9.  Predilec'tion,  s.  prepossession  in  favour  of  a 

lhin(. 

I.  ( A.D.  1759.)  It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  efforts  of  England 
at  this  time,  over  every  part  of  the  globe,  were  amazing,  and  the 
expense  of  her  operations  greater  than  had  ever  been  disbursed  by 
any  nation  before.  The  king  of  Prussia  received  a subsidy ; a large 
body  of  her  lorces  commanded  the  expensive  peninsula  oT  India  ; 
another  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  confirmed  their  conquest  in 
North  America;  there  were  thirty  thousand  men  employed  in  Ger- 
many, and  several  other  bodies  dispersed  in  different  garrisons  in 
various  parts  of  the  world;  but  all  these  were  nothing  to  the  force 
maintained  at  sea,  which  carried  command  wherever  it  came,  and 
had  totally  annihilated  the  French  power  on  that  element.  2.  The 
courage  and  conduct  of  the  English  admirals  had  surpassed  what- 
ever had  been  read  in  history;  neither  superior  force  nor  number, 

nor  even  the  terrors  of  the  tempest,  could 
intimidate  them.  Admiral  Hawke  gained 
a complete  victory  over  an  equal  number 
of  French  ships,  on  the  coast  of  Bretagne, 
in  Quiheron  Bay,  in  the  midst  of  a tempest, 
during  the  darkness  of  night,  and  what  a 
seaman  fears  more,  upon  a rocky  shore. 

3.  Such  was  the  glorious  figure  the  Bri- 
tish nation  appeared  into  all  the  world  at 
this  time.  But  while  their  arms  prospered 
in  every  effort  tending  to  the  real  interests 
of  the  nation,  an  event  happened,  which 
for  a time  obscured  the  splendour  of  her 
victories.  On  the  twenty-fourth  of  Octo- 
ber, the  king,  without  having  complained 
of  any  previous  disorder,  was  found  by  his  domestics  expiring  in  his 
chamber.  4.  He  had  arisen  at  iiis  usual  hour,  and  observed  to  bis  at- 
tendants, that,  as  the  weather  was  fine,  lie  would  lake  a walk  in  the 
garden  of  Kensington,  where  be  then  resided.  In  a few  minutes  after 
his  return,  being  left  alone,  be  was  heard  to  fall  down  upon  the  floor. 
The  noise  of  this  bringing  his  attendants  into  the  room,  they  lifted 
him  into  bed,  where  he  desired,  with  a faint  voice,  that  the  princess 
Amelia  might  be  sent  for : but,  before  she  could  reach  the  apartment, 
he  expired.  An  attempt  was  made  to  bleed  him,  but  without  effect ; 
and  afterwards  the  surgeons,  upon  opening  him,  discovered  that  the 
right  ventricle  of  the  heart  was  ruptured,  and  that  a greal  quantity 
of  blood  was  discharged  through  the  aperture. 


* Admiral  Hawke. 
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5.  (Oct.  25,  17 GO.  ) George  Hie  Second  died  in  the  seventy  seventh 
year  of  his  age,  and  ihirly— third  of  his  reign,  lamented  by  his  sub- 
jects, and  in  the  midst  of  victory.  If  any  monarch  was  happy  in  the 
peculiar  mode  of  his  death,  and  the  precise  lime  of  its  arrival,  it  was 
he.  6.  The  universal  enthusiasm  for  conquest  was  now  beginning  to 
subside,  and  sober  reason  to  lake  her  turn  in  the  administration  of 
affairs.  The  factions  which  had  been  nursing  during  his  long  reign 
had  not  yet  come  to  maturity  ; but  threatened,  with  all  their  viru-  . • 

lence,  to  afflict  his  successor.  He  was  himself  of  no  shining  abilities, 
and,  while  he  was  permitted  to  guide  and  assist  his  German  domi- 
nions, he  intrusted  the  care  of  Great  Britain  to  his  ministers  at  home. 
However,  as  we  stand  loo  near  to  be  impartial  judges  of  his  merits, 
or  defects,  let  us  stale  his  character,  as  delivered  by  two  writers  of 
opposite  opinions. 

7.  “ On  whatever  side,”  says  his  panegyrist,  “ we  look  upon  his 
character,  we  shall  find  ample  matter  for  just  and  unsuspected  praise. 

None  of  his  predecessors  on  the  throne  of  England  lived  to  so  great 
an  age,  or  enjoyed  longer  felicity.  His  subjects  were  still  improving 
under  him  in  commerce  and  arts;  and  his  own  economy  set  a pru- 
dent example  to  the  nalion,  which,  however,  they  did  not  follow. 

He  was  in  temper  sudden  and  violent;  but  this,  though  it  influenced 
his  conduct,  made  no  change  in  his  behaviour,  which  was  generally 
guided  hy  reason.  8.  He  was  plain  and  direct  in  his  intentions,  true 
to  his  word,  steady  in  his  favour  and  protection  of  his  servants,  not 
parting  even  with  his  ministers  till  compelled  to  it  by  the  violence  of 
faction.  In  short,  through  the  whole  of  his  life,  lie  appeared  rather 
to  live  for  the  cultivation  of  useful  virtues  than  splendid  ones,  and, 
satisfied  with  being  good,  left  others  their  unenvied  greatness.” 

9.  Such  is  the  piclure  given  by  his  friends,  hut  there  are  others 
who  reverse  the  medal.  “ As  to  the  extent  of  his  understanding,  or 
the  splendour  of  his  virtue,  we  rather  wish  for  opportunities  of  praise 
than  undertake  the  task  ourselves.  His  public  character  was  marked 
with  a predilection  for  his  native  country,  and  to.  that  he  sacrificed 
all  other  considerations.  10.  He  was  not  only  unlearned  himself,  but  , 
he  despised  learning  in  others  : and  though  genius  might  have  flour- 
ished in  his  reign,  yet  he  neither  promoted  it  hy  his  influence  nor 
example.  His  frugality  bordered  upon  avarice;  and  he  hoarded  not 
for  his  subjects,  but  himself.”  Which  o£  these  two  characters  is  true, 
or  whether  both  may  not  in  part  be  so,  1 will  not  pretend  to  decide. 

If  his  favourers  are  numerous,  so  are  they  who  oppose  him ; let 
posterity,  therefore,  decide  the  contest. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

i.  What  astonishing  efforts  did  Rrilain  make  to  carry  on  the  war’ 

7.  In  w hat  manner  was  the  Courage  of  the  English  admirals  shown  ? 
3.  What  important  event  obscured  the  lustre  of  these  victorias’ 

1.  What  circumstances  preceded  the  king’s  death  ? 

What  was  the  cause  of  his  death .’ 

S.  What  was  his  age?  and  how  long  did  he  r.eign  ? 
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6,  Whal  was  the  situation  of  the  country  at  that  time? 

7,  8.  Whal  is  the  character  of  the  king  as  given  hy  his  friends’ 

8,  10.  What  as  given  by  his  enemies’ 

CONTEMPOItAllY  SOVEREIGNS.-. 


Popes. 

A.D. 

Benedict  XIII 1 724 

Clement  XII 1730 

Benedict  XIV 1740 

Clement  XIII 1 758 

Emperors  of  Germany. 

Charles  VI 1711 

Charles  VII 1740 

Francis  Stephen  ...  1745 

Emperors  and  Empresses 
of  Russia. 

Peter  II 1727 

Anne 1730 

John  1740 


A.D.. 

Elizabeth 1741 

King  of  France. 

Louis  XV 1715 

Kings  of  Spain. 

Philip  V.  (restored).  1724 
Ferdinand  VI 1746 

Emperors  of  the  Turks. 

Achmel  III 1703 

Mahomet  V 1730 

Osman  II 1754 

Mustapha  III 1757 


Kings  of  Portugal. 

A.D. 

Joseph  V 1706 

Joseph 1750 

Kings  of  Denmark. 

Frederick  IV 1 69!) 

Christian  VI i73o 

Frederick  V '. ..  1746 

Kings  of  Sweden. 

Frederick 1720 

Adolphus 1751 

Kings  of  Prussia. 
Frederick  Wm.  II. . . 1713 
Frederick  II 1740 


EMINENT  PEBSONS. 

William  Pill,  earl  of  Chatham  (1708-1778);  Charles  Edward  Stuart  (1720-1788); 
Anson (4697-1762);  Vernon (1684-1757);  Boscawen(i7i  1-1761 );  Hawke ( 17.. -1781), 
eminent  seamen;  General  Wolfe1  (1727-1759),  Duke  of  Cumberland,  Lord  Clive 
(1725-1774);  Lord  Stair,  Sir  John  Byng,  commanders;  John,  lord  Carteret;  Philip, 
carl  of  Hardwick  (1690-1764);  Henry  Pelham ; II.  lord  Hyde,  and  Cornbury;  George 
Booth,  earl  of  Warrington  (l . . .—1758);  J.  Hamilton,  earl  of  Abercorn;  Pope  (1688- 
1744),  Dean  Swift  (1667-1745),  Dr.  Blair  ( 1718-1800),  Horace  Walpole  (1717- 
1797);  Stcrue(  1713  1768);  Dr.  Paley(  1763-1805);  Thomson ’(1700-1748);  Dr.  John- 
son * (1709-1784);  Young  (1681-1765);  Gray  (1716-1771);  Collins  (1720-1756) ; Her- 


1 These  two  brave  commanders  were  universal  favourites  with  the  people  of 
England;  they  were,  even  after  their  deaths,  commemorated  in  the  punning  toast, 
“ May  our  officers  have  the  eye  of  a Hawke  and  the  heart  of  a Wolfe 
’ The  encouragement  given  to  literary  exertion  during  the  reign  of  queen  Anne 

was  altogether  withdrawn  hy  her  successors. 
Pope  and  Swift,  indeed,  still  continued  to  be 
patronized  by  their  former  friends,  hut  rising 
merit  was  altogether  neglected.  Frederick, 
princo  of  Wales,  during  his  brief  career,  was 
un  ostentatious  rather  than  a generous  patron 
of  letters:  but  after  his  death  even  the  sem- 
blance of  encouragement  was  laid  aside.  The 
ministry  had  cvfcn  the  Incredible  meanness  to 
deprive  per  Thomson  of  a miserable  pittance 
settled  on  him  by  Frederick  : after  enduring 
great  distress,  he  at  length  obtained  a small 
place,  through  the.  interest  of  lord  Lytllelon, 
hut  he  did  not  live  to  enjoy  its  advantages  : 
to  the  disgrace  of  the  nation  and  its  rulers,  he 
Thornton.  died  in  dMBonUte8  and  debt. 


1 Samuel  Johnson,  one  of  the  greatest  literary  characters  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  the  son  of  a bookseller ; was  born,  in  1700,  at  Litchfield,  and  com- 
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vey  (|7I 4-1758) ; Gay  (1688-1732)  ; 'Gilbert  While  (1720-1793) ; Savage  ( 1697-1T43': 
Akcnside  (1721-1770);  Richard  Cumberland^  1732-1811  ),  Fielding  (1707-1754); 
Dr.  Doddridge  (1702-1751),  etc.,  literary  characters;  Sir  Hans  Sloane  ( 1660-1752) ; 
Brindley,  inventor  of  canal  navigation  (I7I6-17T2);  Dr.  Halley-(1656-1742),  astro- 
nomer; Hogarth  (1698-1764),  painter;  Smeatoil  (1724-  1792). 


plcted  his  education  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  In  1738,  he  published  his 
l.ondon,  a satire,  which 
established  his  poetical  re- 
putation His  life  of  Savage 
appeared  in  1744.  From 
1747  to  1735,  be  was  en- 
gaged on  his  celebrated 
English  Dictionary.  Suc- 
cessively he  gave : The  Va- 
nity of  Human  Wishes ; 

The  Rambler;  The  tragedy 
of  Irene.  These  labours, 
however,  were  more  pro- 
ductive of  fame  than  of 
profit.  He  was  still  obliged 
to  provide  for  the  passing 
day,  and  thus  necessity 
called  to  existence  the 
Idler,  Uassclas,  and  va- 
rious productions  of  lees 
consequence.  In  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  he  produced  Ids 
political  pamphlets;  nil  edition  of  Shaksnearc;  a Journey  to  the  Western  Islands 
of  Scotland ; and  the  l.ives  of  the  Poets.  He  died  December  li,  1784. 


Johnfton. 


llojfurlh. 


Sterne. 


Hogartii  (William),  a truly  great  and 
original  painter  of  life  and  manners, 
was  horn  in  l.ondon  .in  IG88.  His  most 
rcmurkahlc  works  are  the  ‘prints  to 
Hudibras,  tile  *•  Harlot’s  Progress,  ” 
“ The  Hake’s  Progress,” Marriage  ii 
la  Mode,”  etc.  All  admirably  execatcd. 
In  1757  he  became  serjoant-painter  to 
the  king  and  died  in  1762.  His  works 
have  been  frequently  published'.. 


Stf.rme  (haurcnce),  a divine  and  mis- 
cellaneous writer  of  a very  singular  and 
original  cast,  was  born  in  1718,  in  Ire- 
land. In  1759  bo  produced  the  cele- 
brated “Tristram  Slmndy,”  which  drew 
upon  him  praise  and  censure  ol  any 
kind;  and  in  1768  appeared  his  “Senti- 
meulal  Journey”  which  acquired  a more 
general  reputation  than  even  its  prede- 
cessor. Sterne  died  fh  1768. 
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SECTION  I. 


*•  Hail,  monarch  ! horn  the  pledge  of  happier  days, 

To  guard  our  freedom  and  our  glories  raise. 

Given  to  the  world  to  spread  religion’s  sway, 

And  pour  o’er  many  a lane  the  mental  day  — Mickle. 


4.  Tli©  aet  of  settlement  is  the  act  by  which  the 

crown  of  Britain  is  settled  on  the  present 
reigning  family. 

5.  Rello'islo.  a.  an  island  on  the  const  of  France, 

in  the  department  of  Mnrbilian 

6.  Flo'ta,  i.  the  Spanish  fleet  that  traded  to  and 

from  the  West  Indies  ‘ 

r • w 

l.  (Oct.  25, 17C0.)  Though  the  health  of  George  II.  had  been  long 
declining,  his  death  was  totally  unexpected,  and  the  ministry  being 
unprepared  for  such  an  event,  tell  not  a little  embarrassed  when 
they  first  wailed  on  ihcirnew  sovereign.  George  III.  who  succeeded, 
was  the  son  of  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  and  Augusta,  princess  of 
Saxe-Golha.  In  consequence  of  the  premature  death  of  his  father, 
who  died  without  ascending  the  throne,  his  education  had  devolved 
upon  liis  mother,  by  whom  lie  was  brought  up  in  the  strictest  privacy. 
She  had  unfortunately  quarrelled  with  the  late  king,  and  the  prince, 
though  now  in  his  twenty-second  year,  had  been  consequently  suclr 
a stranger  to  the  court  of  his  grandfather,  that  he  was  Unacquainted 
even  with  Ihe  persons  of  the  ministers.  2,  Jlis  first  address  to  the 


7.  Acclamations,  i.  shouts  of  applause 
10.  Predilections,  i.  prejudices  in  favour  of  any 
person  or  thins. 

IS.  Iliiran'nah,  i.  the  capital  of  (he  island  of 
Cuba,  in  the  We.st  Indies 
Manil'ln,  i.  the  capita!  of  the  Philippine 
islands,  in  the  East  Indies. 
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council  was  gracious  and  conciliatory  : Ihe  only  reraarkalrie  occur- 
rencc  lhal  distinguished  the  opening  of  the  new  reign  was  Use  eleva- 
tion of  the  earl  of  Bute  to  the  ollice  of 
privy  counsellor.  3.  The  parliament  was 
assembled  In  November,  and  the  king's 
first  speech  gave  universal 1 satisfaction 
to  the  country.  The  civil  list  was  fixed 
at  the  annual  sum  of  800,0002. ; and  li- 
beral supplies  were  voted  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  war  in  which  the  coun- 
try was  engaged.  The  king,  in  return 
Tor  this  instance  of  affection  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  assented  to  a bill  for  fur- 
ther securing  the  independence  of  the 
judges,  by  providing  that  their  offices 
should  not  be  vacated  on  the  demise  of 
the  crown. 

i.  (A.D.  1761.)  As  the  Act  of  Settlement  prohibited  the  sovereigns  of 
Britain  from  intermarrying  with  Roman  Catholics,  his  majesty  <vas 
• precluded  from  seeking  a consort  in  the  great  families  of  Europe;  he 
therefore  selected  as  his  hride  a daughter  of  the  house  of  Mecklenburgh 
Strelilz,  a small  principality  in  the  north  of  Germany;  the  marriage 
was  celebrated  on  the  Slh  of  September,  and  on  (lie  22nd  ol  the  same 
month  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  was  performed  with  great 
pomp  and  tnagnificence. 

5.  The  war,  which  had  been  carried  on  with  great  spirit  and  suc- 
cess under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Bill,  continued  to  be  supported  with 
■ unabated  vigour;  prince  Ferdinand,  at  thejiead  of  the  allies,  pursued 
his  victorious  career  in  Germany,  and  Belleisle  was  captured  by  a 
British  force  under  the  command  of  admiral  Keppel  and  general 
Hodson.  The  French  courl,  terrified  at  these  losses,  made  an  abortive 
attempt  to  obtain  peace,  but  haying  failed  in  this,  a successful  appli- 
cation for  assistance  was  made  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  a secret 
treaty,  called  Ihe  Family  Compact,  was  made  between  the  two 
, powers.  6.  This  transaction,  though  carefully  concealed,  did  not 
escape  the  penetration  of  Mr.  Pitt;  be  warned  his  colleagues  of  the 
insidious  designs  of  Spain,  and  urged  them  to  send  out  a fleet  to  inter- 
cept the  Spanish  /lota,  or  strike  some  other  decisive  blow  before  the 
hostile  projects  of  lhal  courl  were  ripe  for  execution.  This  proposal 
was  very  coolly  received  by  the  other  members  of  the  cabinet;  they 
were  not  in  possession  of  all  the  information  which  their  colleague 
had  obtained,  and  they  were  besides  jealous  of  the  influence  which 
Mr.  Pill’s  superior  popularity  conferred.  The  project  was  finally  re- 

1 particularly  ihe  words  “horn  and  educated  in  Ihe  country,  I glory  in  the 
name  of  Briton.”  It  may  be  necessary  in  add,  that  George  I.  and  11.  were  natives 
of  Hanover.  There  wore  many  persons  however,  who  thought  that  the  young 
king  introduced  this  celebrated  phrase  us  on  ungracious  sneer  at  the  C.ennuri  par 
tialUies  of  his  grandfather.  . , .... 
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jected,  anti  Mr.  Pill  immediately  resigned.  As  a mark  of  gratitude1, 
however,  for  his  eminent  public  services,  a pension  of  3000/.  a year 
was  settled  on  him  for  three  lives,  and  his  wife  was  created  baro- 
ness Chatham.  v , 

7.  The  retirement  of  this  popular  mihislcr  was  generally  attributed 
to  the  secret  influence  of  the  earl  oC  Bute,  who  was  supposed  to  have 
obtained  complete  ascendancy  over  the  mind  of  his  royal  master. 
This  suspicion  created  general  displeasure  among  the  people;  on  the 
lord  mayor’s  day,  when  his  majesty  and  suite  proceeded  to  dine  in  the 
city,  the  king  and  queen  were  received  with  coldness  and  silence,  the 
earl  of  Bute  was  grossly  insulted,  but  Mr.  Pitt  was  welcomed  with  the 
loudest  acclamations. 

8.  In  a few  months  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  anticipations  was  fully 
established ; the  hostile  designs  of  Spain  could  no  longer  be  concealed, 
and  when  the  British  ambassador  remonstrated,  he  received  nothing 
hut  evasive  answers,  or  flat  refusals  to  all  his  demands.  He  was  in 
consequence  recalled,  and  in  a short  time  after  a declaration  of  war 
was  published  against  Spain. 

9.  A new  parliament  being  assembled,  the  consideration  of  a pro- 
vision for  the  queen  in  the  event  of  her  surviving  his  majesty,  was  re- 
commended from  the  throne.  An  annuity  of  100,000/.  was  settled  on 
her  for  life,  together  with  the  palace  o(  Somerset  House  (afterwards 
exchanged  for  Buckingham  House),  and  the  lodge  and  lands  of  Rich- 
mond park. 

to.  (A.D.  1702.)  No  change  of  importance  had  hitherto  been  made 
in  the  cabinet,  excep  the  appointment  ol  the  earl  of  Bute  to  the  office 
of  secretary  of  slate;  but  a more  im|mrlant  alteration  had  long  been 
meditated,  one  that  involved  almost  a complete  revolution  in  the 
domestic  policy  of  England.  Since  the  accession  of  the  house  of 
Brunswick,  the  administration  of  public  affairs  had  been  principally 
confided  to  some  of  the  great  families,  by  whose  exertions  that  race  of 
sovereigns  had  been  placed  upon  the  throne.  Their  power  had  been 
considerably  strengthened  by  the  suppression  of  the  two  rebellions 
irn  1715  and  1745;  and  the  two  former  kings,  more  attached  to  their 
German  dominions  lljan  to  their  British  kingdoms,  surrendered  the 
government  of  these  countries  to  their  ministers  without  reluctance. 
The  new  sovereign  of  Britain  was  entirely  free  from  German  predilec- 
tions ; in  the  court  or  his  mother  he  had  been  taught  to  dislike  the  po: 
lilies  of  his  grandfather,  and  he  had  no  longer  any  reason  to  dread 
dangers  from  the  alteration,  for  the  claims  of  the  young  pretender  had 

, When  Mr.  Pilt  resigned  llie  seals,  die  king  expressed  his  regret  for  the  loss  of 
so  able  a servant,  and  made  him  a most  gracious  and  unlimited  offer  of  any 
reward  in  the  power  of  the  crown  to  bestow.  Mr.  Pitt  was  extremely  affected 
with  the  king’s  condescension  and  magnanimity  : “ I confess,  sir,”  said  lie,  “ 1 had 
but  too  much  reason  to  expect  your  majesty’s  displeasure;  I did  not  come  pre- 
pared for  this  exceeding  goodness  .-  pardon  Inc,  sir,  it  overpowers,  it  oppresses 
me.”  Be  burst  into  tears.  At  a later  period  he  seemed  to  think  that  the  royal 
kindness  existed  oiriy  in  manner,  and  more  than  once  insinuated  that  the  king’s 
’’sinedrity  was  very  questionable. 
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long  since  sunk  inlo  total  insignificance.  Unfortunately  ttie  earr  of 
llulc,  lo  whom  the  management  of  such  an  important  change  was 
confided,  did  not  possess  abilities  equal  to  Ihe  task.  His  domestic 
virtues,  his  refined  taste,  and  generous  liberality  had  made  him  de- 
servedly beloved  in  private  life;  but  his  reserved  habits,  his  coldness 
of  manner,  and  his  total  ignorance  of  slate  affairs,  made  his  public 
career  odious  to  the  people,  painful  to  himself,  and  injurious  to  the 
popularity  of  Jiis  sovereign. 

It.  It  was  resolved  to  get  rid  of  the  Pelham  family,  which  had  been 
so  long  at  the  head  of  affairs  -r  the  duke  of  Newcastle  1 was  made  so 
uneasy  in  his  situation,  that  he  resigned  his  post  as  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  earl  of  Bute;  the  greater  part  of 
the  ministers  imitated  the  duke’s  example  : and  even  the  duke  of 
Devonshire,  whose  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  Hanoverian  succession 
had  been  rewarded  by  t he  place  of  lord  chamberlain,  found  it  neces- 
sary to  resign  his  situation.  A furious  paper-war  ensued,  and  party  • * 
spirit,  which  had  slept  during  Ihe  triumphant  administration  of  Mr.  Pill, 
was  revived  and  raged  with  unparalleled  fury.  National  prejudices 
contributed  to  fan  the  flame;  the  earl  of  Bute  was  a Scotchman,  and 
the  old  jealbusy  between  ihe  natives  of  the  northern  and  southern  di- 
visions of  Ihe  country  was  made  a formidable  engine  of  parly  hostility. 

12.  The  war  was  carried  on  with  equal  vigour  and  success  by  the 
new  administration.  The  French  and  Spaniards  having  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  detach  the  Portuguese  from  their  alliance  with  England, 
sent  an  army  lo  invade  the  country,  hut  an  English  body  of  auxiliaries 
was  immediately  dispatched  to  Portugal,  and  the  progress  of  Ihe  in- 
vaders was  soon  checked.  At  first,  indeed,  Ihe  bigoted  Portuguese 
refused  to  unite  cordially  with  their  heretical  allies;  but  when  count 
de  la  Lippe  was  appointed  lo  the  command  of  their  armies,  lie  entered 
cordially  into  the  views  of  Ihe  English  general,  and  Ihe  Spaniards 
were  defeated  in  two  decisive  engagements.  Spain  suffered  still  more 
severely  in  oilier  quarters  of  the  globe  ; Havannah,  with  plunder  to 
the  amount  of  three  millions. sterling,  was  taken  by  the  carl  of  Al- 
bemarle and  admiral  Pocoeke,  the  city  of  Manilla,  surrendered  lo 
general  Draper  and  admiral  Cornish it  was  ransomed  for  llie  stipu- 
lated sum  of  one  million,  hill  Hie  Spaniards  violated  their  engage- 
ments, and  Hie  ransom  was  never  paid.  Two  valuable  treasure  ships,, 
containing  property  lo  llie  amount  of  two  millions  sterling,  were 

...  • ■ • ■> 
' The  duke  of  Newcastle,  it  must  he  owned,  was  not  a man  of  great  abilities, 
though  his  brnthcr,  Henry  Pelham,  undoubtedly  was.  But  even  the  duke,  with 
all  the  defects  in  his  character,  was  perhaps  not  ill  qualified  to  he  a popular  mi- 
nister in  a free  country.  He  was  open,  liberal,  disinterested,  hospitable,  splendid, 
and  mugnilicent  in  his  style,  of  living.  Instead  of  amassing  places  and  pensions 
for  himself  and  Ins  family,  lie  laid  out  his  own  patrimony  in  supporting  what  he 
considered  the  honour  of  the  king,  and  the  dignity  o£  the  nation;  and  when,  upon 
his  retiring  from  office  in  somewhat  narrow  and  reduced  circumstances,  he  was  - 
offered  u pension,  he  nobly  replied,  that  after  having  spent  a princely  fortune  in 
the  service  of  his  conntry,  rather  than  become  a burden  lo  it  at  last,  he  would  . 
make  his  old  duchess  9 washerwoman. 
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about  the  same  lime  captured  by  British  cruisers.  (August  12,  1762.) 
While  the  waggons  that  conveyed  the  treasure  taken  from  tire  Spanish 
vessels  lo  the  Tower  were  passing  in  front  of  the  palace,  the  cannon 
in  the  park  announced  Ihe  birth  of  a prince  of  Wales,  and  this  coinci- 
dence not  a little  increased  the  public  joy  at  this  happy  event. 

13.  While -the  arms  or  England  were  thus  triumphant  in  various 
quarters  of  the  globe,  the  king  of  Prussia,  her  principal,  and,  indeed, 
almost  her  only  ally,  after  a series  of  brilliant  exploits,  which  have 
immortalized  his  name,  seemed  lo  have  been  brought  to  (lie  very  brink 
of  ruin  by  the  junction  of  the  Hussians  with  his  inveterate  enemies. 
At  the  very  moment,  however,  that  his  destruction  seemed  certain, 
he  was  rescued  by  one  of  those  sudden  revolutions  which  baffle  ah 
human  calculation.  Elizabeth,  empress  of  Russia,  dying,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  her  nephew,  Peter  III.,  who  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  the  Prussian  king;  he  not  only  concluded  a peace  with  Frederick, 
but  even  joined  his  arms  lo  those  of  that  monarch,  and  began  to  act 
hoslilely  against  his  lormer  allies.  Peter  was,  however,  soon  dethroned 

by  lus  subjects;  Catherine  II.,  his 
consort,  then  became  empress  of 
Russia;  she  withdrew'  her  farces 
from  those  of  the  king  of  Prussia, 
and  resolved  to  maintain  a slrict 
neutrality.  Frederick  was  not  slow 
in  availing  himself  of  these  favour- 
able circumstances,  and  soon  am- 
ply retrieved  his  former  losses. 

1 4.  All  parlies  were  now  serious- 
ly anxious  for  the  restoration  of 
peace.  France  was  deprived  of  her 
possessions,  and  saw  her 
commerce  on  the  brink  of  ruin; 
Spain  had  suffered  still  more  seve- 
chi,:,,  rely,  the  Austrians  and  Prussians 


were  wearied  of  campaigns,  which 
left  the  armies  at  their  close  nearly  in  the  same  situation  they  oc- 
cupied at  the  commencement;  and  England,  notwithstanding  her 
triumphs,  felt  that  a continuation  of  such  exertions  would  soon  ex- 
haust her  resources.  The  seven  years’  war  was  terminated  by  a ge- 
neral peace,  by  which  England  was  permitted  to  retain  Canada  and 
several  other  conquests,  receiving  also  from  Spain,  Florida,  in  ex- 
change for  the  Havannah1.  lS.'Though  the  terms  of  the  peace  were 


1 This  was  one  of  ihe  most  glorious  and  successful  wars  for  Great  Bri.tain  that 
badever  been  carried  on  in  any  age  or  nation.  In  the  space  of  seven  years  she 
had  made  herself  mistress  of  the  whole  continent  of  North  America ; she  had 
conquered  twenty-live  islands,  alt  of  them  remarkable  for  their  magnitude,  their 
produce,  or  the  importance  of  their  situation;  she  had  wdn,  hv  sea  and  land, 
twelve  great  battles ; she  had  reduced  nine  fortified  cities  and  towns,  and  nearly 
forty  torts  and  castles ; she  had  destroyed  or  taken  above  a hundred  ships  of  wal 
from  her  enemies ; andacquired,  aslt  is  supposed,- above  twelve,  millions  in  plunder. 
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very  favourable  lo  Ihe  interests  of  the  English,  yet  the  nation,  in- 
toxicated by  success,  regretted  the  termination  of  the  war.  The  ar- 
ticles had  been  signed  several  months  before  the  city  of  London  could 
he  prevailed  upon  lo  present  a tardy  and  reluctant  address  of  con- 
gratulation ; and  on  the  day  of  its  presentation , the  lord  mayor 
(Beckford)  refused  to  attend,  and  the  bells  of  the  different  churches 
rung  muffled  peals  during  the  procession.  * 


(fun  horn  for  Examination. 

1.  By  whom  was  George  It.  succeeded  ? 

2.  Did  any  thing  remarkable  occur  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  privy  council? 

3.  What  proceedings  look  place  in  parliament? 

4.  To  whom  did  George  III.  unite  himself  in  marriage’ 

5.  Did  any  circumstances  tend  lo  show  hostile  dispositions  in  the  Spanish  court? 
8.  Under  what  circumstances  did  Mr.  Pitt  resign  his  office  ? 

7.  What  were  the  consequences  of  his  resignation  ? 

8.  Were  Mr.  Pitt’s  suspicions  of  the  Spanish  court  well  founded' 

9.  What  dowry  was  settled  on  the  queen? 

l#.  What  great  change  look  place  in  the  administration  ? 

li-  Did  ally  evil  consequences  result  from  the  change  of  ministry  ? 

12:  How  was  the  war  conducted?  what  triumphs  did  Ihe  English  obtain  ? r 
>3.  By  what  means  was  the  king  of  Prussia  rescued  from  his  difficulties  ? 
it.  Why  were  all  parlies  auxioHs  to  terminate  the  war? 
t5.  Was  the  peace  popular  ip  England  ? 


SECTION  II. 

“ lake  smoke  emitted  from  Vesuvius’  lop, 

(Dread  harbinger  of  the  volcano’s  powers.) 

So  breathe  the  fires  of  discontent — nor  slop 

’Till  ali  around  Is  wrap1,  in  burning  showers.’’  — llipiws. 


!.  A general  vnrrmt  U one  in  which  ih*  iuimi 
of  the  parties  to  be  arrested  i*re  not  *t»e- 
cififd. 

).  Ha  belt*  enrpos,  » a writ  to  bring  a prisoner 
into  court,  that  the  judges  may  deteimine 
on  the  legality  of  hi*  imprisonment. 


1.  Outlawry,  t.  placing  it  person  beyond  the 
protection  of  the  law. 

II.  Octen'nial,“Wr^.  lasting  for  eight  years. 

14  Partic  ipated,  r.  shared. 


I.  (A.D.  1 703.)  Tranquillity  might  naturally  have  been  expected 
at  the  conclusion  of  a glorious  war,  but  Ibis  was  prevented  by  Ihe 
domestic  dissensions  which  party-spirit  produced.  The  earl  of  Buie’s 
unpopularity  still  continued,  but  his  influence  was  apparently  una- 
bated ; for,  notwithstanding  the  most  vigorous  efforts  of  the  opposi- 
tion, he  prevailed  upon  parliament  to  impose  a lax  upon  cider,  winch, 
without  producing  any  great  revenue,  gave  inlinile  dissatisfaction  lo 
the  nation.  Immediately  after  this  triumph,  his  lordship,  lo  the  great 
surprise  of  every  one  resigned  his  post,  and  retired  into  private  life. 
2.  lie  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  George  Grenville.  The  press  soon  teemed 
with  the  most  virulent  libels  from  the  partisans  of  the  several  factions 
Dial  divided  the  country,  lit  these  productions  the  person  of  the  So- 
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, until  at  length  the  ministry  was  roused 
hv  the  appearance  ofNo.45of  the  North  . 
Briton, -a  periodical  paper,  conducted 
by  Mr.  Wilkes,  the  member  for  Ayles* 
bury,  in  which  it  was  staled  that  the  ■ 
king  had  uttered  a deliberate  falsehood 
in  tiis  speech  to  parliament.  This  was  an 
offence  which  could  not  he  passed  over, 
and  a general  warrant  was  issued  for 
the  arrest  of  the  author,  printers,  and 
publishers  of  that  paper.  Mr.  Wilkes , 
was  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Tower; 
several  innocent  persons  were  taken 
Mr.  wiik...  into  custody,  and  the  ministry  found, 

that  in  their  eagerness  to  punish  a delinquent,  they  had  unfortunately 
raised  a great  constitutional  question,  which  must  of  necessity  be 
decided  against  them.  / . 

3.  The  printers  taken  up  under  the  warrant,  brought  actions  against 
I've  messengers  by  whom  they  had  been  arrested,  and  recovered  heavy 
damages.  Mr.  Wilkes  also  having  been  brought  by  habeas  corpus  before 
the  coprt  of  Common  Pleas,  was  liberated,— the  judges  being  unani- 
mously of  opinion,  that  privilege  of  parliament  extended  to  the  case 
of  writing  a libel.  The  house  of  commons  gave  a different  decision. 
They  voted  that  No.  45  of  the  North  Briton  was  a false,  scandalous, 
and  seditious  libel ; and  that  the  author  of  such  was  not  protected  by 
privilege  of  parliament.  Soon  after,  Mr.  Wilkes  fought  a duel  with 
Mr.  Marlin,  whom  he  had  libelled,  and  was  severely  wounded;  he 
had  scarcely  recovered  from  ils  effects;  when  he  thought  fit  to  retire 
to  France.  (A.D.  1764.)  During  his  absence,  he  was  expelled  the 
house  or  commons , and  driven  to  an  outlawry,  m the  court  of 
King’s  Bench,  for  not  appearing  to  stand  his  trial.  The  only  advan- 
tage that  resulted  from  this  struggle,  was  the  declaration  of  the  ille- 
gality of  general  warrants,  by  a resolution  of  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment. 

4.  (A.D.  1765.)  The  immense  expenditure  incurred  during  the  late 
war,  had  involved  the  country  in  considerable  difficulties,  and  it  was 
considered  only  just  that  the  American  colonies,  whose  interests  had 
been  most  regarded  in.  the  treaty  of  peace,  should  bear  their  propor- 
tion of  the  public  burdens;  accordingly,  a bill  for  imposing  stamp 
duties  on  all  mercantile  transactions  in  the  colonies,  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  Grenville,  and  passed  into  a law  with  but  little  opposition. 
The  Americans  had  been  for  some  time  previously  very  indignant  at 
the  treatment  they  had  received  from  the  mother  country;  their  pro- 
fitable trade  with  the  Spanish  colonies  had  been  destroyed  by  new 
fiscal  regulations;  the  Indians  had  harassed  their  back  settlements, 
and  no  royal  forces  were  sent  to  check  the  progress  of  the  barbarians ; 
when,  therefore,  news  arrived  that  taxes  were  about  to  be  imposed 
on  the  colonies,  liy  a parliament  in  which  they  were  not  represented, 
pulific  indignation  knew  no  hounds,  and  the  colonial  legislatures  sent 
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reraonsl ranees,  couched  in  very  strong  language,  to  the  parliament 
ami  the  throne.  5.  The  progress  of  these  dissensions  was,  however, 
arrested  hy  the  downfall  of  the  Grenville  administration  ; the  minister 
having  omitted  the  name  of  llie  king's  mother  in  the  hill  for  providing 
a council  of  regency  in  case  of  any  emergency,  so  displeased  his  ma-^ 
jeslv,  that  he  was  compelled  to  send  in  his  resignation.  A new  mi- 
nistry was  formed,  principally,  hy  the  exertions  of  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland, at  the  head  of  which  was  placed  the  marquis  of  Kockingham, 
a nobleman  conspicuous  for  his  public  and  private  virtues,  hut  not 
distinguished  hy  supereminent  abilities.  But  the  new  administration 
was  openly  denounced  hy  Mr.  Pitt,  an  event  that  tended  to  deprive 
it  of  public  confidence,  just  as  at  a later  day  lord  Grey’s  denun- 
ciation of  Mr.  Canning  almost  proved  fatal  to  that  gentleman's 
cabinet  in  its  infancy.  G.  (A.l).  I76G.)  The  chief  business  of  the  new 
ministry  was  to  undo  all  that  their  predecessors  had  done  : the  stamp 
act,  which  had  excited  so  much  dissatisfaction  in  America,  and  the 
cider  lax,  which  was  equally  unpopular  in  Kngland,  were  both  re- 
pealed ; and  these  judicious  measures  w ere  followed  hy  a brief  in- 
terval of  tranquillity'. 

7.  (A.l).  I7G7.)  The  Kockingham  administration,  however,  was  so 
weakened  hy  life  death  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  that  it  was  broken 
up,  and  a new  cabinet  formed  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was 
created  earl  of  Chatham,  the  duke  of  Grafton  being  placed  at  its  head, 
as  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  The  attention  of  government  was  first  di- 
rected to  the  affairs  of  the  Hast  India  Company,  which  had  been 
thrown  into  confusion  by  the  avarice  and  rapacity  of  their  servants. 
Lord  Clive  was  sent  nut  to  India,  with  Tull  powers  to  remedy  these 
evils,  and  under  his  administration  the  Company  soon  recovered  its 
former  prosperity, and  laid  the  foundations  of  future  greatness.  8.  The 
unfortunate  design  of  taxing  America  was  again  revived;  an  act  was 
passed  for  granting  duties  on  all  glass,  paper,  painter’s  colours,  and 
tea  imported  into  the  British  colonies;  which  the  Americans  resisted 
by  petitions,  remonstrances,  and  agreements  not  to  use  British  ma- 
nufactures until  the  obnoxious  duties  were  repealed.  An  act  was  also 
passed  enjoining  the  colonies  lo  provide  his  majesty’s  troops  with  ne- 
cessaries in  their  quarters : the  colonial  house  of  assembly,  in  the  slate 
or  New  York,  peremptorily  refused  obedience;  and  another  act  was 
passed  restraining  the  assembly  from  making  laws  until  they  had 
complied  with  the  terms  of  the  former  statute3. 


' The  detached  events  of  this  year  were  neither  numerous  nor  important.  It 
was  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  death  of  some  eminent  personages;  particutarlv 
of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Joseph  It.;  the  Duu- 
phio  of  France;  his  majesty’s  uncle,  the  late  duke  of  Cumberland;  his  youngest 
brother,  prince  William  Frederick  ; and  the  old  Pretender,  who  died  at  Rome  in 
the  77lh  year  of  his  age. 

* A surprising  phenomenon  happened  this  year  in  Italy,  which,  though  not 
connected  with  the  history  of  England,  nor  even  with  the  civil  history  of  any 
country,  it  would  be  yet  unpardonable  to  pass  over  unnoticed.  -On  the  nineteenth 
ol  October  there  was  one  of  the  most  terrible  tmplio.ts  of  Mount  Vesuvius  that 
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9.  (A.D.  1768.)  The  natural  date  of  the  parliament  having  nearly 
expired,  it  was  dissolved,  and  writs  issued  for  the  election  of  a new 
one.  Wilkes  embraced  the  opportunity  of  reluming  from  exile  which 
a change  of  ministry  afforded;  he  offered  himself  a candidate  for 
Middlesex,  and  was  elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  He  then 
surrendered  himself  lo  the  court  of  King’s  Bench,  and  procured  the 
reversal  of  his  outlawry;  he  was,  however,  sentenced  to  pay  a fine 
of  a thousand  pounds,  and  to  be  imprisoned  for  twenty-two  months. 
As  he  was  esteemed  a martyr  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  a subscription 
was  opened  for  paying  his  fine,  supporting  him  while  in  prison,  and 
compounding  his  debts,  which  amounted  to  more  than  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds.  10.  The  disturbances  in  America  still  continued  to  in- 
crease, and  the  states  of  New  England  were  particularly  remarkable 
for  their  determined  hostility  to  the  new  duties.  Descended  from  the 
puritans  and  republicans,  who  had  left  England  after  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II.,  and  sought  in  the  wilds  of  America  the  liberty  of  con- 
science denied  lo  them  at  home,  the  New  Englanders  possessed  in  no 
ordinary  degree  the  spirit  of  independence,  and  the  obstinate  reso- 
lution which  had  characterized  the  soldiers  of  Fairfax  and  Cromwell. 
Ip  Boston  the  commissioners  of  customs  were  so  severely  handled, 
that  they  were  forced  to  take  refuge  from  the  fury  of  the  populace 
in  Fort  William;  and  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  town,  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  send  thither  two  regiments  of  foot  from  Halifax, 
and  as  many  from  Ireland. 

H.  The  situation  of  Ireland  began  also  lo  give  the  minister  con- 
siderable uneasiness;  by  Poyniug’s  law,  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  and  extended  by  several  subsequent  statutes,  tl»e  legis- 
lature of  that  country  had  been  made  so  completely  dependent  on 
the  British  government,  that  it  was  become  a mere  nullity.  An 
unwise  and  unjust  spirit  of  commercial  jealousy  induced  the  English 
to  abuse  the  advantages  which  they  had  obtained,  and  several  im- 
politic restrictions  were  imposed  on  Irish  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures. These  measures  produced  little  or  no  advantage  lo  the  En- 
glish, while  they  crushed  the  rising  energies  of  the  sister  kingdom; 
but  they  were  obstinately  maintained,  for  the  age  was  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently enlightened  to  discover  that  the  prosperity  of  one  country 
was  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  other.  A strong  party  had", 
however,  been  formed  in  Ireland  to  achieve  the  legislative  indepen- 
dence of  their  country,  and  they  gained  no  small  part  of  their  object, 
by  the  passing  of  the  Octennial  act,  which  limited  the  duration  of 
Irish  parliaments  lo  eight  years,  for  they  had  been  previously  dis- 
solved only  on  the  demise  of  the  crown. 

had  been  known  in  the  memory  of  man.  Stones  of  an  enormous  size  were  thrown 
up  from  the  mouth  of  the  volcano,  to  the  height,  it  is  said,  of  an  English  mile  and 
tell  at  least  half  a mile  from  it.  The  lava,  or  river  of  melted  ore,  extended  in 
length  about  seven  miles;  its  breadth  in  some  places  was  two  miles,  and  its  depth 
in  general  about  forty  feet.  The  king  of  Sicily  was  obliged  to  remove  from  Portici 
to  Naples ; and  the  ashes  roll  in  such  quantities,  even  in  the  latter  city,  us  to  cover 
the  streets  and  houses  more  than  an  inch  deep. 
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12.  In  Die  Fast  Indies,  the  English  were  assailed  hy  an  enemy  more 
formidable  Ilian  any  they  had  liitlierlo  met  in 
thal  quarter.  Hyder  Ally,  who  had  raised  him- 
self from  the  rank  of  a common  sepoy  lo  that 
of  a sovereign  prince,  commenced  hostilities 
against  the  Company’s  settlements,  and  for  se- 
veral years  kept  them  in  a slate  of  incessant 
alarm. 

13.  When  the  new  parliament  met,  the  people 
imagined  thal  Mr.  Wilkes  would  he  liberated  to 
take  his  seat,  and  therefore  assembled  in  great 
numbers  in  St.  George’s  fields,  round  (he  King’s 
Bench  prison,  in  order  to  conduct  him  to  the 
house  of  commons.  The  Surrey  justices  look 
the  alarm,  and  read  the  riot  act,  but  the  mul- 
titude refusing  to  disperse,  the  military  were 
called  out,  and  unfortunately  ordered  lo  fire.  One  man  was  killed 
on  the  spot,  and  a great  number  were  wounded,  several  mortally. 
It  happened  thal  a Scotch  regiment  had  been  employed  in  this  la- 
mentable afTair,  a circumstance  which  not  a little  increased  the  public 
indignation.  Verdicts  of  wilful  murder  against  the  soldiery  were  re- 
turned by  the  different  inquests,  and  on  the  subsequent  trials,  several 
of  the  soldiers  were  found  guilty  of  murder. 

14.  The  government  by  no  means  participated,  in  the  popular  feel- 
ing; not  only  were  pardons  granted  lo  those  who  had  been  convicted, 
hut  the  secretary  of  stale,  lord  Weymouth,  sent  a letter  to  the  jus- 
tices, thanking  them  for  their  spirited  conduct.  This  document  was 
published  by  Mr.  Wilkes,  with  an  indignant  commentary,  in  which  lie 
termed  the  afTair  “ a horrid  massacre,”  and  added  a virulent  invec- 
tive against  the  entire  conduct  of  the  government.  15.  For  this  pub- 
lication Mr.  Wilkes  was  expelled  the  house  of  commons,  and  with 
strange  inconsistency,  the  causes  assigned  for  his  expulsion  included 
not  only  his  late  offence,  but  the  former  acts  for  which  he  had  al- 
ready atoned  by  undergoing  judicial  punishment.  This  complication 
of  charge  affordedjust  ground  of  complaint,  and  not  a little  tended  to 
give  Wilkes  a decided  superiority  over  his  opponents.  (A.D.  I7G9).  The 
freeholders  unanimously  reelected  him,  but  the  house  considered  the 
election  void,  and  issued  a new  writ.  The  same  proceedings  were 
twice  repealed ; until  at  length  colonel  Lullrell  was  prevailed  upon 
to  olTer  himself  as  candidate.  Wilkes  was  once  more  returned  hy  an 
immense  majority,  the  votes  for  him  being  1143,  while  those  for  his 
opponent  amounted  only  to  2G9;  the  house  of  commons,  notwith- 
standing, declared  that  Lullrell  was  and  ought  lo  he  the  silting 
member. 

1G.  This  was  considered,  with  some  show  of  justice,  a fatal  blow 
to  the  liberties  of  the  subject ; petitions  and  remonstrances  of  the 
most  daring  nature  poured  in  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom;  the 
press  teemed  with  the  most  virulent  attacks  on  all  the  constituted  au- 
thorities, some  went  so  far  as  to  deny  the  legality  of  the  present  par- 
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liamenl,  ami  Hie  obligation  ' of  the  people  to  obey  its  laws.  An  ano- 
nymous writer,  named  Junius,  was  particularly  distinguished  by  tire 
fierce  severity  of  bis  attacks  on  the  ministry,  and  by  the  superior  bril- 
liancy of  bis  style,  which  still  preserves  his  celebrated  letters  from  the 
oblivion  into  which  party  productions  usually  fall.  Meantime  the 
disputes  with  the  colonists  continued  to  be  maintained  with  unabated 
zeal  ; and  the  Irish  parliament  showed  such  a determination  to  throw 
off  the  yoke,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  eiude  their  demands  by  a 
prorogation. 


• v . Questions  for  Examination. 

I . Mow  was  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  distui  bed  ? 

3 What  circumstances  look  place  respecting  No.  45  of  the  North  Union  ? 

3.  How  did  the  affair  terminate? 

4 What  circumstances'  led  to  disunion  between'  England  ana  the  American 

colonies? 

5.  How  was  the  Grenville  ministry  overthrown  ? 

6.  By  what  means  was  tranquillity  restored’  ' 

7.  What  was  the  first  measure  of  the.  Grafton  administration  ? 

».  By  what  act  was  the  discontent  of  the  Americans  revived? 

9.  How  did  Wilkes  behave  on  the  change  of  ministry  ? 

to.  In  what  manner  did  the  Americans  conduct  themselves  ? 

1 1.  Was  any  important  change  made  in  the  Irish  legislature? 

13.  Did  any  new  power  appear  in  Uie  East  Indies? 

U.  What  unfortunate  event  took  place  in  St.  George’s  Fields? 

14.  How  was  Wilkes  involved  in  a now  contest  with  government? 

15.  What  was  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons  respecting  the  Middlesex 

election  ? 

16.  Did  this  decision  produce  liny  unpleasant  results? 


SECTION  111. 

*•  Each  parly  join’d  to  do  their  best 
To  damn  the  public  interest, 

And  herded  only  in  consults 

To  put  by  one  another's  bolts.” — Butler. 


2.  Cor'-ien, • j . an  island  in  tho  Mediterranean  1 

SOll. 

Falkland  islands  are  in  the  Southern  Pacific 
Ocean. 

3.  Surrepti  tiously,  a a'r.  secretly  and  without 

authority. 


II.  Ahimos'ity , hatred,  dislike 
Id.  Klab'orate,  adj.  perfectly  completed  by  well- 
applied  labour 

i to  Fo'rus,  > . metaphorically  used  for  the  centre 
of  any  violent  feeling  or  commotion. 


1.  (A.D.  1770.)  The  heallh  of  the  earl  of  Chatham  had  been  long  In 
such  a stale  as  to  prevent  him  from  exerting  his  energies  for  the  be- 
nefit of  bis  country;  he  had  the  morliflcalion  to  find  that  bis  influence 


* Some  of  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex  even  attempted  to  carry  their  speculative 
principles  on  this  subject  into  practice.  They  refused  to  pay  the  land-tax,  and 
the  matter  was  brought  to  trial.  But  the  jury  determined  that  they  were  obliged 
to  pay  it ; and  in  so  doing,  they  discovered  more  ttrmness  and  fortitude  than  their 
rulers.  > : ■*  • . • , . 
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was  tost  in  Hie  cabinet,  anil  liis  popularity  forgotten  by  Hie  nation; 
be  therefore  resigned  his  ollice,  and  bis  example  was  imitated  by  the 
duke  of  Grafton.  Lord  North  succeeded 
the  latter  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and 
some  trilling  changes  were  made  in  the 
inferior  departments  of  government.  2.  Fo- 
reign nations  seemed  to  have  lost  all  re- 
spect for  a country  whose  councils  were 
subject  to  such  sudden  vicissitudes,  and 
the  subjects  of  the  realm  were  no  longer 
willing  to  pay  that  respect  to  the  laws 
which  is  necessary  to  the  well-being  of 
a slate.  The  new  ministry  seemed  ill-cal- 
culated to  retrieve  the  honour  of  the 
country;  they  permitted  France  to  ac- 
quire the  island  of  Corsica 1 without  ven- 
turing to  interfere,  and  tamely  submitted  to  an  insult  ofTered  by 
Spain  to  the  British  flag  in  the  affair  of  the  Falkland  islands.  The  ' 
spirit  of  the  nation  however  forced  the  ministry  to  make  some  exer- 
tions in  the  latter  instance  and  the  matter  was  finally  adjusted  by  a 
convention. 

3.  (A.D.  1771.)  The  debates  in  parliament  had  been  hitherto  printed 
surreptitiously,  as  their  publication  was  deemed  a breach  of  privilege. 
The  interest  felt  by  the  public  in  the  debates  on  the  Middlesex  elec-  . 
lion  induced  the  printers  to  act  more  daringly  than  before,  and  at 
length  a formal  complaint  was  made  in  the  house,  and  a messenger 
was  sent  into  the  city  to  arrest  the  most  notorious  of  the  offenders. 
One  printer  having  been  seized  by  the  messenger,  sent  for  a constable, 
who  carried  both  before  the  lord  mayor,  Mr.  Crosby.  That  gentle- 
man, with  the  aldermen  Wilkes  and  Oliver,  not  only  discharged  the 
printer,  hut  threatened  to  send  the  messenger  to  prison  unless  lie 
found  bail  to  answer  for  his  appearance  on  a charge  of  illegal  arrest. 
The  house  of  commons  received  the  news  of  these  proceedings  with 
the  most  violent  indignation;  the  lord  mayor  and  Oliver  were  sent  to 
the  Tower,  and  Wilkes  was  summoned  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the 
house.  But  an  unexpected  difficulty  was  soon  raised;  Wilkes  refused 
to  appear  unless  permitted  to  take  his  place  for  Middlesex,  and  the 
house  at  length  compromised  its  dignity,  by  ordering  him  to  attend 
on  the  8lh  of  April,  and  then  adjourning  to  the  Oth.  Since  this  event 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  check  the  publication  of  the  parliament 


1 This  island  had  tormerly  belonged  to  the  Genoese,  who,  by  their  cruelty  and 
oppression,  had  driven  the  natives  into  a revolt,  which  they  kept  up  for  some 
time  with  great  spirit  and  perseverance,  under  the  conduct  of  their  gallant  coun- 
tryman I’aoli,  and  at  last  freed  themselves  from  the  dominion  of  their  tyrannical 
masters.  These-  last,  therefore,  unable  to  recover  the  island  themselves,  made  it 
over  to  the  French,  who  soon  subdued  it;  though  not,  it  is  said,  till  it  had  cost 
them  more  than  il3  real  value.  They  lost  in  this  undertaking  ten  thousand  men, 
mid  they  expended  ciglucen  millions  of  livres. 
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lary  debates,  which  now  constitute  the  most  important,  as  well  as  the 
most  interesting,  feature  in  the  periodical  press. 

4.  (A.D.  1772.}  Tiie  marriage  of  the  king’s  brothers,  the  dukes  of 
Cumberland  and  Gloucester,  with  subjects  of  the  realm,  led  to  the 
enactment  of  the  royal  marriage  act ',  which  prohibited  any  of  the 
descendants^  George  11.  from  marrying  before  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  without  the  consent  of  the  king  in  council.  An  act  was  also 
passed  to  abrogate  the  law  by  which  felons  who  refused  to  plead 
were  pressed  to  death;  it  was  enacted  that,  for  the  future,  those 
who  did  not  plead,  should  be  held  guilty  of  the  crimes  laid  to- their 
charge. 

5.  The  continent  of  Europe  was  the  scene  of  an  atrocious  act  of  in- 
justice committed  by  three  crowned  heads;  the  first  dismemberment 
of  Poland  was  effected  by  an  iniquitous  confederacy  between  the 
emperor  of  Germany,  the  empress  of  Russia,  and  the  king  of  Prussia ; 
they  left  the  unfortunate  monarch  of  the  country  little  more  than  a 
nominal  sovereignty,  and  even  of  this  he  was  subsequently  deprived 
by  the  royal  robbers,  and  the  name  of  Poland  blotted  from  the  list  of 
nations.  6.  About  the  same  sime  the  king  of  Sweden,  in  violation  of 
the  most  solemn  obligations,  abrogated  the  free  constitution  of  his 
country  and  made  himself  despotic.  7.  In  Denmark,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  royal  power  was  overthrown  by  a vile  faction,  who  de- 
prived the  king  of  his  authority,  murdered  his  ministers,  and  drove 
his  queen,  Matilda,  sister  to  the  queen  of  England,  into  exile,  where 
grief  soon  terminated  her  sufferings. 

8.  The  planters  in  the  island  of  St.  Vincent,  had  grossly  ill-treated 
the  Caribbs  or  native  inhabitants,  who  had  been  allowed  to  possess 
their  lands  in  quiet  while  the  colony  remained  under  the  dominion 
of  the  French.  A civil  war  ensued,  and  the  planters,  notwithstanding 
all  their  advantages,  were  worsted ; application  for  assistance  against 
the  rebellious  savages,  as  they  thought  fit  to  designate  men  who  re- 
fused to  submit  tamely  to  open  robbery,  was  made  to  the  British  par- 
liament; but  the  opposition  was  so  strong,  that  the  advocates  of  the 
planters  were  forced  to  yield,  and  peace  was  subsequently  restored 
on  equitable  conditions. 

* » • 

1 The  royal  marriage  act  produced  considerable  discussion  in  the  houses  of  par- 
liament, and  was  made  the  subject  of  much  mirth  in  private.  It  gave  rise  also  to 
many  poetical  jeux  d’eipnt,  one  of  which  is  the  subjoined  : 

* r Quoth  Dick  to  Tom — “ Thin  net  appears 

Absurd,  ax  I'm  alive 

To  take  the  crown  at  eighteen  jean, 

The  wife  at  twenty-fire." 

i > 

••  'The, myster j how  ahall  we  explain? 

For  sure.  as  well  'twas  said. 

Thus  early  if  they're  fit  to  reign , 

They  must  be  fit  to  weft." 

Quoth  Tom  to  Dick — “ Thou  art  a fool, 

And  little  knoWst  of  life  ; 

Alas  I .’ti».  easier  far  to  role 
A kingdom  ttym  a wife  " 
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9.  (A.D.  1773.)  Ireland  and  Scotland  were,  about  this  lime,  drained 
of  a large  |>ortion  of  their  peasantry,  driven  to  emigration  by  the  cruel 
rapacity  of  the  landlords';  the  exiles  sought  an  asylum  in  America, 
and  supplied  that  country,  at  the  moment  it  was  about  to  commence 
its  great  struggle  for  independence,  with  a hardy  population,  animated 
by  the  most  bitter  feelings  of  resentment  against  the  country  which 
they  had  been  forced  to  abandon. 

10.  The  voyages  of  discovery  undertaken  during  the  early  part  of 
this  reign  were  very  creditable  to  the  administration  by  which  they 
were  sent  out.  Captain  Phipps  made  an  ineffectual  effort  to  discover 
a northwest  passage  to  the  East  Indies;  Byron,  Wallis,  Carteret,  and 
Cook  successively  navigated  the  globe,  and  discovered  several  new 
islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  last  named  navigator  was  killed 
during  his  third  voyage,  at  Owhyhee,  in  an  unfortunate  dispute  with 

the  natives.  , 

ti.  The  determination  of  the  Americans  to  use  no  articles  on  which 
a duly  was  levied  by  the  British  parliament  wasslill  obstinately  main- 
tained, and  the  presence  of  the  British  troops  in  Boston  kept  alive 
those  feelings  of  animosity  which  more  conciliatory  conduct  might 
have  extinguished.  In  resisting  a violent  act  of  aggression,  a party 
of  the  military  were  compelled  to  fire  on  the  populace,  of  whom  Uiree 
were  killed  and  five  dangerously  wounded.  The  townsmen  assembled 
on  the  following  night,  and  were  with  much  difficulty  prevented  from 
proceeding  to  extremities;  hut  on  the  day  that  Ihe  unfortunate  vic- 
tims were  interred,  most  of  the  shops  in  Boston  were  closed,  the  bells 
of  all  the  churches  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  rung  muffled 
peals ; and  the  funerals  were  escorted  by  all  the  citizens,  of  every 
rank,  in  mournful  procession.  Captain  Preston,  who  had  commanded- 
the  party,  was  tried  for  murder,  and  it  is  highly  creditable  to  Ihe 
American  character,  that  his  defence  was  entrusted  to  Adams  and 
Quincy,  the  most  violent  advocates  of  freedom ; and  that  a jury  com-  , 
posed  of  townsmen  acquitted  the  prisoner  without  hesitation.  12.  These 
proceedings  were  naturally  considered  by  the  provincial  governors, 
as  strong  evidences  of  a rebellious  spirit,  and  in  themselves  almost 
acts  of  treason;  they  consequently,  in  their  public  and  private  letters, 
described  them  in  no  measured  terms.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  the  governor 
of  Massachusetts,  and  his  lieutenant,  Mr.  Oliver,  had  written  several 
letters,  rti  which  they  severely  condemned  the  American  leaders, 
called  for  the  adoption  of  the  most  vigorous  measures,  and  even  re- 
commended the  “ taking  off”  of  the  most  active  opponents  of  govern- 
ment. Of  these  letters  Ur.  Franklin  obtained  possession,  and  imme- 
diately laid  them  before  the  provincial  assembly  of  Massachusetts. 

The  perusal  of  such  documents  naturally  excited  violent  indignation; 
it  was  unanimously  resolved,  “ that  the  tendency  of  the  said  letters 
was  U>  overthrow  the  constitution  of  this  government,  and  to  intro- 
duce arbitrary  power  into  the  province  :”  and  it  was  further  voted 
“ that  a petition  should  be  immediately  sent  to  Ihe  king,  to  remove 

< in  allusion  to  an  event  of  this  kina,  Goldsmith  wrote  his  Deserted  Village. 
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Hutchinson  and  Oliver  lor  ever  from  the  government  of  the  province.” 
The  petition  was  immediately  transmitted,  and  Franklin  came  over  to 
England  to  support  it  in  person  before  the  privy  council. 

13.  (A.D.  1174.)  On  the  day  appointed  for  hearing  the  petition, 
Mr.  Wedderburne,  the  solicitor-general,  appeared  on  behalf  of  the- 
governor,  and  assailed  Franklin  for  the  treachery  of  publishing  a pri- 
vate correspondence  in  one  of  the  most  elaborate  invectives  ever 
uttered.  Less  fervid  eloquence  would  have  been  sufficient  to  sway 
the  determination  of  the  council;  the  petition  was  declared  to  be 
scandalous  and  vexatious,  and  Franklin 1 was  dismissed  from  the  office 
which  lie  held  of  postmaster-general  of  the  colonies. 

14.  The  refusal  of  the  Americans  to  purchase  tea,  had  led  to  a vast 
accumulation  of  that  article  in  the  store-houses  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany; in  order  to  afford  them  some  relief,  a drawback  of  the  import 
duly  was  allowed  them  on  all  lea  that  should  be  exported;  and  the 
ministry  believed  that  the  colonists  would  gladly  pay  the  small  tax 
of  three  pence  per  pound  on  an  article  which  they  could  only  pro- 
cure by  smuggling,  and  at  an  enormous  expense.  But  those  who  had 
formed  such  expectations  had  sadly  miscalculated  the  spirit  and  ob- 
stinacy of  the  Americans;  resolutions  were  adopted  in  the  several  pro- 
vinces, declaring  that  all  who  aided,  or  abetted  in  the  landing  or 
vending  of  the  expected  tea,  should  be  deemed  enemies  of  their 
country ; and  the  majority  of  the  consignees,  terrified  at  these  pro- 
ceedings, sent  back  the  cargoes.  In  Boston,  the  agents  of  the  com- 
pany were  dependents  on  the  governor,  and  trusting  to  the  protection 
of  the  military,  resolved  to  persevere  s hut  during  the  night  the  lead- 
ing patriots,  disguised  as  Indians,  boarded  the  vessels,  and  emptied 
the  tea-chests  into  the  water. 

15.  The  news  of  this  outrage  was  received  by  the  British  ministry 
with  unmixed  pleasure ; they  thought  that  Boston,  the  great  focus  of 
American  sedition,  having  been  guilty  of  a flagrant  delinquency,  was 
now  completely  at  their  mercy,  and  they  prepared  to  visit  it  with 
exemplary  punishment.  A bill  for  shutting  up  the  port  of  Boston,  and 

1 Franklin  had  liilherto  endeavoured  to  main- 
tain the  connexion  between  America  and  Great 
llritain,  but  from  ibis  lime  forward  he  exerted 
all  liis  abilities  and  all  his  influence  ui  effect  a 
separation.  Though  he  kept  an  unchanged 
countenance  in  -the  presence  of  the  council,  the 
bitter  sarcasms  of  Wedderburne  sunk  deep  into 
his  soul;  on  quitting  the  room,  he  declared  to 
his  friend  Dr.  Priestley,  that  he  would  never 
again  put  on  the  clothes  which  he  then  wore 
until  he  had  received  satisfaction.  Nearly  nino 
years  after,  he  dressed  himsetr  in  this  “ well- 
saved"  suit,  when  he  went  to  sign  the  treaty  ot 
Paris,  which  for  ever  deprived  the  crown  of 
Great  llritain  of  its  authority  over  the  United 
States.  . ' 
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another  for  annulling  the  charter  of  Massachusetts,  were  passed  with 
little  opposition ; and  these  harsh  measures  were  soon  followed  hy  a 
third,  of  a still  more  dangerous  tendency;  it  enacted,  that  “ if  any 
person  were  indicted  for  murder  or  any  capital  offence,  committed  in 
the  province  of  Massachusetts,  in  aiding  the  magistracy,  such  person' 
or  persons  might  he  sent  by  the  governor  to  some  other  colony  or  to 
Great  Britain  for  trial.”  It  was  in  vain  that  colonel  Barre,  and  some 
others,  showed  that  this  measure  directly  tended  to  sanction  military 
outrage  hy  the  hope  of  impunity ; it  passed  through  both  houses 
with  overwhelming  majorities,  and  immediately  received  the  royal 
assent. 

10.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  hurst  of  indignation  with  which  the 
first  intelligence  of  these  harsh  measures  was  received  in  the  New  Eng- 
land slates.  They  sternly  refused  to  obey  laws  which  deprived  them 
of  their  natural  and  chartered  rights,  and  made  active  preparations 
to  resist  their  enforcement.  All  the  other  colonies,  except  Georgia, 
zealously  adopted  the  cause  ofthe  people  of  Massachusetts,  and  agreed 
to  discontinue  their  commerce  witli  Great  Britain  until  the  obnoxious 
statutes  should  be  repealed.  To  give  greater  effect  to  their  remon- 
strances, an  assembly  of  delegates  from  the  different  stales  was 
organized  by  Franklin  and  other  provincial  leaders,  which,  under 
the  name  of  a congress,  met  in  Philadelphia.  The  congress  pre- 
mised every  assistance  to  the  New  Englanders,  and  prepared  a spi- 
rited petition  to  he  laid  before  his  majesty,  soliciting  a redress  of 
grievances.  They  also  published  addresses  to  the  British  people,  to 
the  Canadians,  and  to  the  West  Indian  colonies,  vindicating  the  pu- 
rity of  their  motives,  and  declaring  their  fixed  resolution  not  to  sub- 
mit lo  oppression. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

i Were  any  changes  made  in  the  ministry? 

2.  Did  any  remarkable  events  occur  abroad  ? 

3.  By  what  train  of  events  was  the  usage  of  printing  the  parliamentary  debates 

established? 

4.  What  remarkable  acts  of  parliament  were  passed? 

5.  Did  any  of  the  European  powers  combine  to  ruin  Poland? 

6.  Wliat  revolution  took  place  in  Sweden  ? 

7.  Did  any  tiling  remarkable  occur  in  Denmark? 

8.  What  were  the  circumstances  of  the  Caribb  war? 

B.  On  what  account  did  emigration  to  America  increase  ’ 
to.  Were  any  remarkable  voyages  of  discovery  undertaken  ? 
it.  What  military  outrage  created  a great  sensation  in  Boston  ? 

12.  How  was  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts  placed  in  open  hostility  lo  its 

governor? 

13.  How  was  the  Massachusetts’  remonstrance  treated  hy  the  privy  council? 

14  llow  did  the  Americans  treat  the  tea  exported  from  England? 

15.  What  vindictive  measures  were  sanctioned  hy  the  British  parliament? 

16.  How  did  the  Americans  act  in  consequence? 
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. . SECTION  IV. 

“ When  rival  nations,  great  in  arms, 

Great  in  power,  in  glory  great. 

Fill  the  world  with  war’s  alarms. 

And  breathe  a temporary  hale. 

The  hostile  storms  hut  rage  awhile; 

And  the  tired  contest  ends ; 

But  ah!  how  hard  to  reconcile 
The  foes  who  once  were  friends.” - 

Whitkiead. 


!.  llon’eord.  J.  * town  in  the  states  of  Massa- 
chusetts. North  America 
?.  Quebec'.  «.  the  capital  of  Lower  Canada. 

9 K vac  tinted,  r.  abandoned 


10.  Mer'renarin,  *.  foreign  hired  trnrps. 

19  Rn'jah.  «.  a native  prince  ip  the  East  Indies. 

15.  Tar'diness.  t delay 

Id.  Flim’sy,  a.  weak,  unsupported. 


1.  (A.D.  1775.)  An  opportunity  of  retracing  their  sleps  was  afforded 
In  the  British  ministers  by  the  presentation  of  the  petition  from  the 
congress  at  Philadelphia ; especially  as  a new  parliament  had  been 
summoned  in  the  room  of  that  which  had  sanctioned  the  late  severe 
measures  of  coercion.  It  was  reported  that  his  majesty  had  received 
the  petition  most  graciously,  and  the  public  consequently  indulged  in 
expectations  of  a reconciliation  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother 
country.  These  hopes  were  destined  to  be  disappointed;  the  houses 
of  |>arliaineut,  in  their  address  to  the  king  at  the  opening  of  the  ses- 
sion, staled  that  “ a rebellion  actually  existed  in  the  province  of  Mas- 
sachusetts,” and  in  the  usual  style  offered  to  assist  in  its  suppression 

with  their  lives  and  fortune.  A few  mene- 
l.ers,  justly  anxious  to  avert  the  hazards 
of  war,  laboured  hard  to  change  the  de- 
terminations of  the  minister,  in  particular 
Mr.  Burke  proposed  a plan  for  conciliating 
America,  in  a speech  of  unrivalled  elo- 
quence; these  efforts  were  vain,  and  no- 
Ihing  now  remained  hut  an  appeal  to  the 
sword.  Franklin  also,  having  been  long 
employed  in  a kind  of  treaty  with  the  mi- 
nisters, finding  them  determined  to  perse- 
vere in  their  insane  resolutions,  broke  off 
the  conference,  and  sailed  for  America, 
resolved  to  share  the  fortunes  and  hazards 
u,,rke-  of  his  fellow-countrymen. 

2.  The  New  Englanders  were  determined  to  attack  Ihe  royal  forces 
as  soon  as  ever  they  should  march  out  of  Boston,  and  their  adherence 
to  lliis  resolution  was  soon  pul  lo-llie  lest.  On  the  night  of  the  18th 

• of  April,  a detachment  was  sent  from  Boston  to  seize  some  military 
stores,  which  the  insurgents  had  collected  at  Concord.  In  spile  of 
every  precaution,  ttie  country  was  alarmed,  and  when  the  advanced 
guard  arrived  early  on  the  following  morning  at  Lexington,  they 
found  a small  body  of  provincials  prepared  to  oppose  them.  A brief 
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skirmish  ensued  in  which  the  Americans  were  defeated  with  some 
loss,  and  the  detachment  proceeding  to  Concord,  destroyed  all  the 
stores  that  they  found.  Bui  they  were  not  permitted  to  return  unmo- 
lested; the  militia  assembling  in  force,  furiously  assailed  their  flanks 
and  rear;  a constant  tire  of  rifles  was  maintained  from  every  hedge 
and  every  wall  which  skirled  the  road,  and  had  not  a regiment  under 
the  command  of  lord  Percy  been  sent  from  Boston  to  cover  their 
retreat,  the  entire  detachment  would  have  been  destroyed.  It  was 
late  in  the  evening  when  the  British  forces  arrived  at  last  within  the 
lines  of  their  own  fortifications,  having  lost  65  killed,  180  wounded, 
and  28  prisoners. 

3.  Blood  having  been  thus  drawn,  the  whole  of  the  discontented 
colonies  boldly  prepared  to  maintain  the  inevitable  contest.  Volun- 
teers enrolled  themselves  in  every  province,  and  the  king’s  stores 
were  every  where  seized  and  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  insur- 
gents. The  fortresses  of  Ticonderoga  and  Oown  Point  were  surprised 
by  a body  of  militia,  and  the  Americans  thus  obtained  possession  of 
100  pieces  of  cannon  and  a' proportionate  quantity  of  ammunition. 
The  towns  and  villages  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston  were  gar- 
risoned, and  that  city  was  thus  placed  under  a strict  blockade. 

4.  General  Gage,  who  commanded  the  garrison,  soon  received  rein- 
forcements from  Great  Britain,  under  the  command  of  generals  Howe, 
Burgoyne,  and  Clinton.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  commence  active 
operations;  hut  before  committing  himself  to  Hie  chances  of  war,  he 
issued  a proclamation,  offering  pardon  to  all  who  should  lay  down 
their  arms,  except  Messrs.  Hancock  and  Adams.  The  Americans  treated 
Hie  proclamation  with  contempt,  and  soon  after  elected  Mr.  Hancock 
president  of  congress. 

5.  On  Charlestown-neck,  a peninsula  to  the  north  of  Boston,  is  an 
eminence  called  Bunker’s-hill,  which  in  some  degree  commands  the 
harbour;  this  post  the  Americans  resolved  to  occupy;  and  a party 
was  sent  over  from  Cambridge  to  entrench  themselves  on  the  height. 
This  they  effected  with  such  rapidity  and  silence  during  one  of  Hie 
short  nights  of  June,  that  the  appearance  of  their  works  at  day-break 
was  the  first  notice  of  their  presence.  The  importance  of  dislodging 
the  enemy  was  evident  to  the  British  generals,  and  a detachment 
under  the  command  of  Howe  was  sent  to  the  peninsula  in  boats.  A 
tremendous  cannonade  was  opened  on  the  Americans  from  the  ships 
and  floating  batteries  in  the  harbour,  and  from  Cop’s-hill  in  Boston, 
hut  the  Americans  maintained  their  post  with  undaunted  resolulion. 
They  reserved  their  lire  until  the  royal  forces  had  advanced  within 
sixty  yards  of  their  line,  and  then  poured  in  so  close  and  murderous 
a discharge,  that  the  assailants  were  broken,  and  fled  to  the  waler’s- 
edge.  A second  assault  was  again  defeated  by  the  well-aimed  and 
steady  fire  of  the  provincials,  hut  when  Howe  rallied  his  men  to  the 
third  attempt,  the  ammunition  of  the  Americans  began  to  fail,  and 
after  an  obstinate  resistance  they  were  compelled  to  retreat.  "In  this 
fierce  contest  the  provincials  lost  about  450  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing ; but  the  victors  suffered  still  more  severely ; their  loss 
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amounted  to  ihore  than  a thousand  kHled  and  wounded,  of  whom  19 
were  officers.  The  umisual  number  of  officers  that  fell  is  attributed 
to  the  fatal  aim  which  the  provincials  look  with  their  rifles,  and  to 
the  belief  generally  prevalent  in  America,  that  the  war  was  odious  to 
the  great  body  of  the  English  people,  and  only  supported  by  the  no- 
bility and  gentry,  from  which  classes  the  British  officers  are  generally 
selected. 

(>.  Another  effort  to  avert  the  horrors  of  war  was  made  by  the  con- 
gress, and  a second  pathetic  petition  forwarded  to  his  majesty.  It  was 
entrusted  for  presentation  to  Mr.  Penn,  a descendant  of  the  great 
founder  of  Pennsylvania,  and  one  of  the  chief  proprietors  in  that  pro- 
vince. But  public  and  private  remonstrances  were  equally  ineffectual ; 
the  petition  was  not  even  honoured  with  an  answer,  7.  The  Ame- 
ricans were  far  from  confining  their 
exertions  to  the  pacific  means  of 
petition  and  remonstrance;  with 
a happy  unanimity  they  elected 
George  Washington  commander-in- 
chief of  all  their  forces;  and  sent 
two  bodies  of  militia  under  generals 
Montgomery  and  Arnold  to  drive 
the  English  from  Canada.  After  a 
brief  but  brilliant  career,  Montgo- 
mery was  killed  in  an  attempt  to  ■ 
storm  Quebec,  and  the  cruellies  per- 
petrated by  the  infamous  Arnold  so 
alienated  the  Canadians,  that  no 
iiopc  remained  of  its  uniting  with 
the  revolted  provinces. 

8.  (A.D,  177C.)  Boston  was  closely  blockaded  by  Washington,  and  the 
garrison  was  soon  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress.  Howe,  who  had 
succeeded  Gage  in  the  command,  though  a general  of  great  ability, 
found  himself  unequal  to  the  difficulties  of  his  situation.  The  in- 
habitants of  Boston,  as  well  as  the  garrison,  had  to  sustain  the  horrors 
of  famine  during  ihe  winter;  and  early  in  the  spring  the  Americans 
opened  batteries  on  the  neighbouring  hills,  which  swept  the  town 
and  harbour.  Under  these  circumstances  the  town  was  evacuated 
by  the  English,  and  Washington  entering  it,  was  hailed  by  the  citizens 
as  their  deliverer,  fl.  An  expedition  undertaken  by  the  British  against 
Charlestown,  in  South  Carolina,  signally  failed.  The  general  (Clinton) 
was  unwilling  or  unable  to  second  the  naval  operations  directed  by 
sir  Peter  Parker  ; and,  after  a useless  exhibition  of  bravery,  the  admi- 
ral was  forced  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  a ship  of  war,  which  he  burned, 
to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

lfl.  The  Americans,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  leaders,  had  hi- 
therto entertained  hopes  of  peacefully  accommodating  their  disputes 
with  England;  but  the  intelligence  that  the  British  minister  had 
lured  a body  ot  German  mercenaries  for  their  subjugation  wrought 
so  powerfully  on  their  excited  feelings,  that  they  determined  to 
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renounce  .Uieir  allegiance,  (July  4th,  1770.)  On  the  “motion  of  Ri- 
chard Henry  Lee,  member  for  Virginia,  Hie  congress  published 
their  declaration  of  independence,  and  erected  the  colonies  into 
free  and  sovereign  stales.  At  the  very  lime  that  this  resolution  was 
adopted,  a British  fleet  was  hovering  round  their  coast,  a British 
army  was  preparing  to  invade  their  territories,  and  symptoms  of 
discouragement  and  disaffection  were  perceptible  in  their  own  sol- 
diery. Still  the  congress  refused  to  despair,  and  prepared  to  sup- 
-port  with  spirit  the  independence  which  theiy  had  so  courageously 
asserted. 

11.  General  Howe  did  not  long  remain 
idle  at  Halifax,  whither  he  had  retired 
alter  the  evacuation  of  Boston ; he  sailed 
for  New  York,  and  being  there  joined  by 
his  brother,  lord  Howe,  with  a consider- 
able fleet,  he  made  himself  master  of  that 
city  and  Long  Island.  Following  up  his 
triumphs,  he  expelled  the  provincial  army 
* from  tiie  Jerseys,  and  compelled  them  to 
take  refuge  beyond  the  Delaware.  This 
rapid  success  raised  Ihe  hopes  of  the  Bri- 
tish to  the  highest  pilch ; Ihe  immediate 
conquest  of  America  was  looked  upon  as 
absolutely  certain,  and  little  seemed  wanting  to  complete  so  desirable 
a consummation.  12.  But  they  soon  found  that  Washington,  though 
defeated,  was  not  subdued,  and  that  his  knowledge  of  the  country  in 
a great  degree  compensated  for  his  inferiority  of  numbers.  Crossing 
the  Delaware  in  the  middle  of  December,  he  attacked  a body  of  Hes- 
sians at  Trenton,  and  made  900  prisoners;  and  then,  while  lord  Corn- 
wallis was  advancing  to  recover  Trenton,  the  indefatigable  Americans, 
suddenly  appeared  in  his  lordship’s  rear,  and  destroyed  or  captured 
the  greater  part  of  a detachment  under  colonel  Mawhood. 

13.  A very  extraordinary  incident  took  place,  about  this  lime,  in 
the  East  Indies.  The  council  of  Madras  had  plunged  the  Company 
into  an  unjustifiable  war  with  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  whom  they  at- 
tacked and  look  prisoner.  Lord  Pigot  was  sent  out  as  governor  with 
positive  orders  to  restore  the  Rajah;  but  he  had  scarcely  effected 
this  object,  when  he  was  seized  and  thrown  into  prison  by  certain' 
members  of  the  council.  This  indignity  worked  so  bitterly  on  his 
feelings,  that  he  sickened  and  died,  leaving  behind  him  a higher  cha- 
racter for  lionpur  and  integrity,  than  most  of  those  who  have  made 
fortunes  in  the  East.  His  persecutors  were  subsequently  brought  to 
trial  and  punished,  but  not  with  severity  proportioned  to  their  de- 
linquency. 

14.  (A.D.  1777.)  The  caution  of  Washington  prevented  any  decisive 
engagement  in  Ihe  early  part  of  the  new  campaign;  but  the  march  of 
tlowe  towards  Philadelphia,  induced  the  American  general  to  depart 
from  his  usual  maxims,  and  hazard  a battle.  The  armies  met  near 
the  Braddiwine  river,  and  after  a long  and  fierce  jiallle,  the  English 
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obtained  a decisive  victory.  Philadelphia  was  immediately  surrendered, 
and  occupied  by  the  English  forces : a second  attempt  made-by  Wash- 
ington to  retrieve  his  losses  was  defeated ; and,  by  the  aid  of  the  fleet, 
Howe  reduced  the  fortifications  which  the  Americans  had  constructed 
on  the  hanks  of  the  Delaware,  and  opened  free  communication  with 
his  supplies.  15.  But  the  successes  of  the  English  in  the  southern 
slates  were  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  disaster  they  expe- 
rienced in  the  northern.  Early  in  (he  year,  general  Burgoyne,  with 
an  army  of  7000  men,  and  a large  body  of  Indians,  received  orders 
to  advance  from  Canada  into  the  stale  of  New  York,  and  co-operate 
with  a body  of  troops  which  Howe  was  to  send  to  his  assistance. 
This  plan,  if  successful,  would  have  cut  off  the  New  England  states  from 
the  rest  of  the  union,  and  have  exposed  them  to  be  overrun  and  con- 
quered in  detail.  Burgoyne’s  part  in  this  expedition  was  executed 
with  equal  skill  and  intrepidity  ; lie  marched  boldly  through  the  coun- 
try, bearing  down  all  opppsilion.  But  the  Americans  soon  assembled 
a superior  army  in  his  front,  and  as  he  had  advanced  to  a perilous 
distance  from  his  supplies,  his  situation  soon  became  very  hazardous. 
The  operations  of  the  army,  whose  assistance  he  expected,  were  mi- 
serably conducted;  Sir  Henry  Clinton  did  not  leave  New  York  till 
October,  and  even  then,  instead  of  hastening  forward  to  his  desti- 
nation, he  employed  his  troops  in  burning  the  unresisting  towns  and 
villages,  and  devastating  the  country.  Whether  this  tardiness  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  weakness  of  the  general,  or  to  the  insufficiency  of 
the  orders  sent  out  by  the  ministry,  is  not  easily  ascertained,  but  from 
whatever  cause,  it  proved  the  ruin  of  the  entire  expedition.  On 
the  15th  of  October,  general  Vaughan,  with  the  van  of  Clinton’s  army, 
could  have  rescued  Burgoyne  from  all  his  difficulties,  but  Vaughan 
slopped  to  plunder  and  burn  the  little  town  of  ^Esopus,  and  before 
he  was  again  prepared  to  advance,  Burgoyne  and  his  army  were  pri- 
soners of  war.  • i * 

1C.  Burgoyne,  depending  on  the  advance  of  the  army  from  New- 
York,  had  allowed  himself  to  be  cooped  up  in  Saratoga;  his  provi- 
sions were  exhausted,  his  ammunition  beginning  to  fail,  his  troops 
dispirited,  and  his  lines  incajiable  of  long  defence.  He  therefore' 
surrendered  on  the  condition  that  his  troops,  after  having  laid  down 
their  arms,  should  he  sent  home,  provided  that  they  should  not 
serve  again  in  America  during  the  present  contest.  The  terms  of  this 
convention  were  not  observed;  the  congress,  on  the  most  flimsy 
pretexts,  detained  the  soldiers  as  prisoners.  Burgoyne  returned  to 
England  on  his  parole  only  to  experience  greater  mortifications;  the 
leaders  of  administration  threw  all  the  blame  of  a failure,  attribut- 
able solely  to  themselves,  on  the  unfortunate  general;  he  was  re- 
. fused  admittance  into  the  presence  of  the  sovereign,  denied  the  jus- 
tice of  a court-martial,  and  subjected  to  a series  of  petty  persecu- 
tions, infinitely  more  disgraceful  to  the  ministry,  than  to  their  vic- 
tim. 17.  Gates,  after  his  victory,  advanced  to  check  the  outrages 
committed  by  Clinton’s  soldiers;  sir  Henry  retreated  to  New  York 
hefore  the  victorious  army,  and  the  American  general  was  conse- 
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quently  enabled  to  send  such  a reinforcement  to  Washington’s 
army,  as  made  it  once  more  a match  for  that  of  Howe,  and  suffi- 
cient to  protect  the  province  of  Pennsylvania  from  the  ravages  of  the 
enemy 
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Quetliotu  for  Examination 

. r 

How  were  the  hopes  of  the  friends  of  peace  disappointed  ? 

What  were  the  circumstances  of  the  affair  at  Lexington  7 
Did  the  Americans  begin  the  war  vigorously? 

How  was  the  proclamation  of  general  Gage  treated  7 
What  were  the  circumstances  of  the  battle  of  Bunker's-hill  7 
Were  any  efforts  made  to  restore  peace  ? 

How  did  the  invasion  of  Canada  terminate? 

Why  was  Boston  evacuated  by  the  British? 

Did  the  expedition  against  Charlestown  succeed? 

Under  what  circumstances  did  the  Americans  publish  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence? 

What  successes  did  general  Howe  obtain  ? 

Was  Washington  dispirited  by  his  losses  ? < 

Did  any  remarkable  circumstance  occur  in  the  East  Indies? 

Where  was  Washington  defeated  ? 

What  led  to  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne's  army  ? 

How  was  Burgovne  treated  ? 

How  did  Gates  use  his  victory? 


SECTION  V. 

“ Shall  Chatham  die.  and  he  forgot?  Oh  no: 

Warm  from  its  source  lei  grateful  sorrow  .low; 

His  matchless  ardour  fired  each  fear-struck  mind. 

His  genius  soar'd,  when  Britons  droop’d  and  pined  " 

Garrick. 

1.  Precipitated,  v.  harried 
5.  Collision,  s.  meeting  in  enmity. 

Ignonin'inus.  a disgraceful 
8.  Or|f»ni»;iiion.  ».  order,  refuler  arrangement 
and  discipline. 

t.  (A. I).  1*78.)  The  event  of  which  ministers  had  been  vainly  warned 
from  Ihe  commencement  of  the  unfortunate  contest  into  which  they 
had  rashly  precipitated  the  country,  at  length  took  place.  France 
acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  United  Stales,  and  entered 
into  a close  alliance  with  the  revolted  colonies.  Before  the  news  of 
this  treaty  could  reach  America,  lord  North  introduced  two  con- 
ciliatory bills  into  the  British  parliament,  granting  the  provincials 
every  thing  that  they  had  demanded  before  their  declaration  of  in- 

* In  the  early  part  of  this  year  a fanatic,  called  John  the  Painter,  was  detected 
in  an  attempt  to  burn  Ihe  dock-yard  at  Portsmouth.  He  was  convicted,  and  hung 
ill  chains,  ■ • ' . 


y.  Belligerent,  n engaged  in  war. 

15.  Dogger  Ilank,  s.  a bank  **r  shallow  part  of 
the  sea  on  ihe  Coast  of  Holland. 
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dependence.  In  l lie  debates  that  ensued,  the  minister  found  some 
of  his  former  supporters  more  virulent  antagonists  than  the  oppo- 
sition— they  taunted  him  for  deserting  the  high  principles  of  pre- 
rogative and  British  supremacy  which  he  had  hitherto  maintained, 
and  complained  bitterly  of  the  deception  by  which  he  had  gained 
~ their  support.  The  bills,  however,  passed  the  lower  house,  hut  their 
progress  through  the  upper  was  marked  hy  an  incident  that  must 
not  he  carelessly  passed  over.  It  was  known  that  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond was  of  opinion,  that  peace  should  be  purchased  even  by 
acknowledging  the  independence  of  America,  and  that  he  intended  to 

propound  these  sentiments  during  the  dis- 
cussion. 2.  The  venerable  earl  of  Cha- 
tham, sinking  under  the  weight  of  years 
and  bodily  infirmities,  attended  in  his 
place  for  the  purpose  of  protesting  against 
the  dismemberment  of  an  empire,  to  whose 
greatness  he  had  so  largely  contributed, 
and  deprecated  such  a proceeding  with 
great  warmth  and  eloquence.  The  duke 
of  Richmond  having  answered  this  speech, 
the  earl  rose  to  reply,  but  the  powers  of 
nature  were  exhausted,  he  fell  on  the 
floor  of  the  house  in  the  attempt  to  utter 
his  sentiments,  and  being  removed  to  his 
favourite  country-seat,  expired  in  a short  time  after.  3.  The  parlia- 
ment paid  merited  honour  to  the  memory  of  the  most  successful  and 
able  minister  that  England  had  hitherto  produced ; the  sum  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds  was  granted  for  the  payment  of  his  debts,  a pension 
of  four  thousand  pounds  settled  on  his  heirs;  his  remains  were  in- 
terred with  great  pomp  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  a monument 
creeled  to  his  memory  at  the  public  expense. 

4.  Commissioners  had  been  sent  out  to  propose  measures  of  recon- 
ciliation to  the  Americans  when  it  was  too  late;  of  course,  their  mis- 
sion signally  failed ; the  congress  would  not  even  listen  to  terms  unless 
the  recognition  of  their  independence  formed  a preliminary  article, 
and  the  commissioners  having  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  bribe 
some  of  the  Ameriran  deputies,  were  dismissed  with  mingled  contempt 
and  indignation. 

5.  Tho  first  hostile  collision  between  France  and  England  took 
place  at  sea;  admiral  Kcppel  attacked  a French  squadron  under  the 
command  of  D’Orvilliers,  hut,  being  badly  supported  by  sir  Hugh 
Palliser,  the  second  in  command,  obtained  no  decisive  success.  Ad- 
vantage was  taken  of  this  circumstance  by  the  ministry  to  crush  Kep- 
pel,  who  had  been  long  their  political  opponent,  and  at  their  instiga- 
tion Palliser  preferred  a charge  of  misconduct  against  his  commander, 
Rut  the  verdict  of  the  court-martial  disappointed  their  expecta- 
tions ; Kcppel  was  honourably  acquitted,  and  Palliser  being  subse-  ' 
-quenlly  brought  to  trial  for  disobedience  of  orders,  was  partially 
condemned,  and  but  for  the  interposition  of  the  entire  power  of 
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the  ministry;  wduld  have  been  subjected  to  a more  ignominious 
verdict 

0.  (A.D.  1770.)  The  Americans  having  now  obtained  so  powerful  an 
ally  as  France,  fondly  hoped  that  the  war  would  be  terminated  in  a 
single  campaign.  Great,  therefore,  was  their  mortification  to  find  - 
the  English  superior  during  the  entire  year.  Clinton  maintained  his 
defensive  position  in  New  York,  and  baffled  all  the  attempts  of  Wash- 
ington to  force  an  engagement;  while  in  the  southern  stales,  Georgia 
was  subdued  by  colonel  Campbell,  aided  by  admiral  Parker,  and  Ihe  ' 
attempts  made  to  recover  it  by  the  American  general,  l.incohi,  and 
the  French  admiral,  D’Kstaing,  were  signally  defeated.  7.  But  the 
honour  of  England  was  not  similarly  maintained  in  other  quarters; 
severaj  islands  of  the  West  Indies  were  captured  by  the  French ; and 
Ihe  united  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  for  the  latter  country  was  now 
united  to  the  enemies  of  Britain,  swept  Ihe  Channel,  and  insulted  the 
coasts  with  impunity.  Lord  Sandwich,  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
was  a man  notoriously  unfit  for  his  situation;  but  his  colleagues,  with 
the  blind  obstinacy  which  characterized  all  their  measures,  deter- 
mined to  retain  him  in  office;  even  though  they  were  aware,  that  by 
his  neglect,  Plymouth  was  left  in  such  a defenceless  stale,  that  its 
dock-yards  and  arsenal  were  only  saved  from  destruction  by  the 
ignorance  of  the  admirals  of  the  combined  fleet. 

8.  In  Ireland  an  important  revolution  commenced,  which  though  it 
terminated  tiloodlessly,  threatened  at  one  period  to  have  caused  a se- 
paration between  the  two  countries.  The  greater  part  of  the  army 
necessary  for  the  defence  of  that  country  had  been  withdrawn  to 
assist  in  the  subjugation  of  America;  and  when  the  French  and  Spanish 
fleets  picnaced  the  island  with  invasion,  there  were  no  preparations 
made  for  its  defence.  The  people  left  to  themselves,  showed  a spirit 
worthy  of  the  crisis;  companies  of  volunteers  were  embodied  in  every 
town  and  district;  arms  were  at' first  cheerfully  supplied  by  the  go- 


1 This  year  a bold  adventurer,  of  the  name  of 
Paul  Jones,  kept  all  the  western  coast  of  the 
island  in  alarm.  He  landed  at  Whitehaven,  where 
he  burned  a ship  in  the  harbour,  and  even  at- 
tempted to  burn  the  town.  He  afterwards  landed 
in  Scotland,  and  plundered  the  house  of  the  earl 
of  Selkirk  He  some  time  after  fought  a bloody 
battle  with  captain  Pearson,  of  the  Serapis,  whom 
he  compelled  to  submit : and  so  shattered  was 
bis  own  ship  in  the  engagement,  that  be  had  no 
sooner  quilted  her,  in  order  to  take  possession 
of  his  prize,  than  she  went  to  the  bottom.  Cap- 
lain  Farmer,  loo,  of  the  Quebec,  fought  a no  less 
desperate  baltlo  with  a French  ship  of  greatly 
superior  force.  He  continued  the  engagement, 
with  nnremitted  fury,  till  his  own  ship  acci- 
dentally took  fire,  and  was  blown  into  the  air. 
together  with  himself  and  most  of  the  crew. 
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verntncnl ; officers  were  chosen  by  election ; and  the  patriotic  earl  of 
Charlcmont  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  independent  com- 
panies. When  England  recovered  her  wonted  superiority  by  sea,  the 
fear  of  invasion  was  removed,  hut  the  volunteers  retained  their  arms 
and  preserved  llieir  organisation.  They  had  learned  the  secret  of 
their  strength,  and  were  determined  to  effect  the  regeneration  of 
their  country,  by  establishing  the  independence  of  bor  parliament 
and  the  freedom  of  her  commerce.  This  was  a new  and  unexpected 
difficulty  to  the  ministry  ; but,  pursuing  consistently  their  steady 
course  of  narrow  and  illiberal  policy,  they  refused  to  make  any  con- 
cession, and  thus  brought  Ireland  to  the  very  brink  of  a revolution. 

9.  (1780.)  Holland  was  soon  added  to  the  enemies  of  England; 
Mr.  Laurens,  who  had  been  president  of  congress,  was  taken  by  a 
British  cruiser,  and  the  papers  found  in  his  possession  fully  proved 
the  existence  of  a treaty  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Americans.  War 
was  therefore  declared,  and  thus  was  England  engaged  with  a fourth 
enemy  without  a single  ally.  About  the  same  lime  the  northern  powers 
of  Europe  joined  in  a confederation,  calted  the  armed  neutrality, 
which  was  aimed  against  the  maritime  claims  of  England.  Its  avowed 
design  was  to  protect  the  trade  of  neutral  vessels  with  the  several 
belligerent  powers.  10.  But  the  spirit  of  the  Euglish  nation  sunk  not 
in  this  apparently  unequal  contest.  Admiral  Rodney  captured  a 
Spanish  convoy,  defeated  the  enemy’s  fleet,  though  forced  to  engage 
under  very  disadvantageous  circumstances,  and  relieved  Gibraltar, 
which  the  Spaniards  had  begun  to  besiege ; sailing  thence  to  the  West 
Indies,  he  dispersed  a French  Heel  far  superior  to  his  own.  In  Ame- 
rica, South  Carolina  was  subdued  by  sir  Henry  Clinton;  the  army  of 
general  Gales  defeated  by  lord  Cornwallis;  and  the  American  general 
Arnold,  believing  the  independent  cause  almost  hopeless,  abandoned 
his  country’s  cause,  and  entered  into  the  royal  service.  The  acquisi- 
tion of  this  worthless  deserter  cost  the  life  of  one  of  Britain’s  best  and 
bravest  officers.  Major  Andre,  adjutant-general  of  the  royal  army, 
having  been  sent  to  conduct  the  negociation  with  Arnold,  was  unfor- 
tunately seized  within  the  American  lines  and  hanged  as  a spy,  by  loo 
rigid  an  interpretation  of  the  laws  of  war. 

II.  The  ministry  had  hitherto  found  the  parliament  well  disposed 
to  support'  their  measures ; but  the  number  of  petitions  presented 
from  the  counties  and  leading  towns  against  the  administration,  soon 
raised  up'a  formidable  opposition.  (April  iGlh.)  At  length  Mr.  Dunning 
moved  his  celebrated  resolution,  “ that  the  influence  of  the  crown 
has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished,”  which  was 
carried  by  a majority  of  twenty-eight  voles;  but  a second  resolution, 
designed  to  give  effect  to  the  former,  was  rejected  by  a majority  of 
fifty-one,  and  Hie  ministry  soon  alter  recovered  their  wonted  supe- 
riority. 12.  Some  of  the  penal  laws  against  the  Roman  Catholics  w ere 
wisely  repealed  by  the  parliament,  but  in  consequence  of  the  exer- 
Llions  of  some  misguided  bigots,  these  measures  w'ere  followed  by  the 
most  formidable  riots  that  ever  disgraced  Hie  metropolis.  (June  2.) 
An  immense  multitude  assembled  m Sf.  George’s-lields,  to  petition 
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Tor  a repeal  d(  the  laws  that  had  been  passed  in  favour  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  after  adopting  several  resolutions,  proceeded  in  large 
parlies  to,ll»e  avenues  leading  to  Hie  house  of  commons,  where  they 
insulted  several  of  the  members.  Lord  George  Gordon,  a visionary 
enthusiast,  came  out  and  made  a violent  harangue  to  the  multitude, 
informing  them  that  their  petition  had  been  rejected.  The  irritated 
mob  at  once  proceeded  to  acts  of  violence;  they  destroyed  all  the 
Romish  chapels  in  and  about  town  ; they  burned  the  prisons  of  New- 
gale, the  king’s  bench,  and  the  Fleet,  together  with  several  private 
houses^  they  even  threatened  the  Rank,  which  was  preserved  with 
difficulty.  At  length  the  military  were  called  out,  and  the  rioters 
dispersed,  though  not  uni il  two  hundred  and  twenty  of  their  number 
had  been  killed  or  mortally  wounded  '. 

13.  (i*8l.)  The  campaign  which  decided  The  question  of  American 
independence,  seemed  at  its  commencement  to  promise  a far  different 
termination;  Washington’s  army  was  so  distressed  that  1600  troops 
deserted  his  lines;  but  though  they  had  thus  shown  their  resentment, 
they  refused  to  listen  to  any  offers  from  the  British  generals,  and  the 
emissaries  sent  to  seduce  them  were  given  up  and  hanged.  Congress, 
however,  exerted  itself  so  successfully,  that  the  distresses  of  the  army 
were  finally  relieved,  and  Washington  enabled  to  commence  decisive 
operations.  He  at  first  designed  to  besiege 
New  York,  hut  being  baffled  by  (he  superior 
forces  of  sir  Henry  Clinton,  he  suddenly  re- 
solved to  march  into  the  southern  states, 
and  overpower  lord  Cornwallis  before  Clin- 
ton’s army  could  move  to  his  assistance. 

14.  This  decisive  operation  was  crowned  with 
complete  success;  lord  CornwaHis  was  at- 
tacked in  Yorklown,  by  the  combined  armies 
of  France  and  America ; his  lordship  made  a 
gallant  defence,  hut  two  redoubts  in  his 
front  were  carried  by  storm — his  works 
ruined— his  lines  swept  by  the  lire  of  the  I url  < rn>,ii.,. 
enemy’s  batteries,  and  the  effective  strength  of  his  garrison  diminished 
by  sickness.  Under  these  circumstances,  nothing  remained  hut  to 


' These  alarming  riots,  so  truly  disgraceful  to  a civilized  nation,  lasted  from 
the  30th  of  Hay  till  the  8th  of  June,  during  which  lime  the  rioters  were  absolute 
masters  of  the  metropolis  and  its  environs ; many  chapels  and  houses  were  demo- 
lished, and  their  contents  committed  to  the  flames;  and  thirty-six  tires  were,' 
visible  atone  time  from  an  eminence  near  Hampstead.  The  numbers  killed  and 
wounded  in  the  streets,  and  on  Blackfriars  bridge,  amounted  to  six  hundred,  inde- 
pendently of  many  whose  wounds  were  privately  attended,  from  their  not  wishing 
to  have  it  known  they  had  been  concerned  in  the  tumult.  Several  of  the  principal 
rioters  were  hanged  at,  or  near  the  places  where  the  outrages  were  committed. 
I.ord  George  Gordon  was  afterwards  tried  for  having  collected  this  assembly;  but 
us  it  appeared  that  lie  was  actuated  merely  by  religious  prejudices,  and  had  never 
encouraged  the  mob  to  commit,  nor  even  expected  they  would  commit  any  outrage, 
he  was  acquitted.  • • 
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propose  terms  of  capitulation. . He  accordingly  surrendered  to  general 
Lincoln  with  the  same  formalities  that  he  had  prescribed  to  that  offi- 
cer eighteen  months  before  at  Charlestown ; and  it  is  remarkable,  as 
a second  coincidence,  that  the  articles  were  drawn  up  by  lieulenant- 
eolonel  Laurens,  whose  father  was  still  detained  as  a close  prisoner 
in  the  tower  of  London. 

15.  These  losses  were  in  some  degree  compensated  by  the  success 
of  our  arms  in  the  Hast  Indies,  where  sir  Eyre  Coote  defeated  Hyder 
Ally,  and  restored  the  Company’s  ascendancy.  In  the  West  Indies, 
the  island  of  Saint  Euslatius  was  taken  from  the  Dutch,  but  subse- 
quently recaptured  by  the  French.  A desperate  engagement  also 
took  place  off  the  Dogger  Bank,  between  an  English  squadron  com-" 
manded  by  admiral  Parker,  and  a Duteh  squadron  under  admiral 
Zoufman ; after  a fierce  battle  which  lasted  three  hours,  the  victory 
remained  undecided,  and  both  returned  to  their  respective  harbours. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

1.  What  measures  did  the  British  ministry  proposo? 

2.  Is  there  acy  thing  remarkable' in  the  circumstance*  of  Lord  Chatham’s 

death  ? 

3.  What  honours  were  paid  to  his  memory? 

4.  How  were  lord  North’s  commissioners  treated  by  the  Americans? 

5.  In  what  disgraceful  manner  was  admiral  Keppel  treated  ? 

6.  Did  the  results  of  the  campaign  answer  the  expectations  of  the  Americans? 

7.  How  was  the  English  navy  neglected? 

8.  What  important  events  took  place  In  Ireland  ? 
y.  By  what  new  enemies  was  England  assailed  ? 

10.  Did  the  British  obtain  any  triumphs? 

1 1 . What  remarkable  resolution  was  carried  in  parliament? 

12.  Did  any  formidable  riots  occur  in  London  ? 

13.  How  was  Washington  baffled  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  campaign  ? 

■ 4.  What  great  triumph  did  the  Americans  obtain? 

fj.  Did  the  English  obtain  any  successes? 


SECTION  VI. 

\ 

*•  For  thee,  sweet  peace,  abundance  leads  along 
Her  Joyous  train,  and  hards  awake  to  song; 

Dark  spiders  weave  their  webs  within  the  shield; 

Bust  eats  the  spear,  the  terror  of  the  field.  » 

And  brazen  trumpets  now  no  more  affright 
The  silent  slumber  and  rejiose  of  night.” 

Bland’s  Anthology. 

X.  . A popul.tr  leader,  oue  wbo  I 10.  Sladl’holder,  < tlie  title  of  the  chief  mlfii- 

guide*  the  papulae*.  trate  of  Holland  before  tbe  French  revo- 

4.  Coali'iion.  * union  <„f  parties.  I Union 

l.  (A.D.  1782.)  The  american  war  was  no\y  virtually  at  an  end  ; all 
rational  libpes  of  reducing  Hie  country  again  under  tbe  subjection  of 
Oreal  Britain  were  abandoned  by  the  great  majority  of  tbe  nation ; 
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but  the  ministry  at  least  manifested  the  virtue  of  perseverance,  nd 
declared  their  resolution  to  carry  on  “a  war  of  posts.”  The  nation 
at  large  was  opposed  to  this  insane  project ; and  parliament  yielding, 
to  the  voice  of  the  people,  gradually  withdrew  its  support  from  the 
administration.  At  length,  on  the  motion  of  general  Conway,  the 
house  of  commons  voted,  “ that  whoever  advised  his  majesty  to 
the  continuation  of  the  American  war,  should  be  considered  as  a 
public  enemy.”  This,  of  course,  led  to  the  resignation  of  lord 
North,  and  a new  ministry  was  formed  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Fox 
and  the  marquis  of  Rockingham.  2.  Negociations  for  peace  were 
immediately  commenced,  nor  were  any  of  the  belligerent  powers 
disinclined  to  an  accommodation.  The  United  States  having  se- 
cured their  independence,  had  nothing  to  gain  by  a continuance 
of  the  war;  the  navy  of  France,  after  being  severely  crippled 
during  the  contest,  was  at  its  close  almost  annihilated  by  a victory 
which  admiral  Rodney  gained  over  Count 
de  Grasse,  in  the  West  Indies,  on  the  1 2th 
of  April;  and  the  Spaniards,  after  having 
besieged  Gibraltar,  and  wasted  before  its 
walls  an  incredible  quantity  of  blood  and 
treasure,  had  the  mortification  to  find  all 
their  efforts  fail,  their  grand  attack  signally 
defeated,  and  (lie  floating  batteries  which 
they  had  deemed  irresistible,  burned  to  the 
water’s  edge,  hy  a tremendous  storm  of  hot 
balls  and  shells  poured  on  them  by  the  gallant 
garrison.  7.  Wilkes  look  advanlage  of  the 
altered  spirit  of  the  limes,  and  procured  the 
removal  of  all  the  resolutions  concerning  the  Middlesex  election  from  the 
journals  of  the  house  of  commons ; after  which  this  celebrated  dema- 
gogue sunk  into  complete  insignificance.  In  Ireland,  the  parliament, 
roused  by  the  fervid  eloquence  of  Mr.  Graltan,  obtained  from  the  new 
ministry  the  concession  of  their  legislative  independence.  Imme- 
diately after  which,  the  Irish  house  of  commons  voted  a sum  of 
50.000C  to  purchase  an  estate  for  Mr.  Grattan,  as  a reward  for  the 
services  which  hediad  rendered  his  country.  4.  Rut  while  the  new 
administration  was  exerting  itself  for  the  reformation  of  abuses  at 
home  and  the  establishment  of  peace  abroad,  it  was  suddenly  dis- 
solved by  Die  death  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham.  The  earl  of  Shel- 
burne was  appointed  premier,  which  so  displeased  Mr.  Fox  and  his 
friends,  that  they  immediately  resigned.  The  noble  lord  did  not 
long  retain  his  place;  Mr.  Fox,  to  the  ulter  astonishment  of  the  entire 
nation,  entered  into  a coalition  with  lord  North,  whom  he  had  so  long 
and  so  bitterly  opposed.  Their  united  parliamentary  influence  was 
irresistible  : and  they  forced  lliemselves  into  the  royal  councils,  in 
spile  of  the  secret  dislike  of  the  king  and  the  open  disgust  of  the  nation. 

6.  (A.D.  1783.)  The  success  of  the  coalition  was  of  short  duration  ; 
immediately  after  concluding  the  peace  with  France  and  America, 
Mr.  Fox  introduced  a bill  tor  regulating  the  government  of  India, 


I.ord  Rodney- 
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the  acquittal  of  the  accused.  10.  A strong  parly  in  Holland,  secretly 
supported  by  the  French  court,  violently  opposed  their  Stadtholder, 
the  prince  of  Orange,  and  disregarded  the  remonstrances  made  by 
England  in  his  favour.  This  dispute  would  probably  have  rekindled 
a general  war,'  had  not  the  king  of  Prussia,  enraged  at  an  instill 
offered  lo  his  sister,  sent  a large  army  into  Holland,  which  soon  re- 
stored the  authority  of  the  Stadtholder,  and  crushed  Ihe  power  of  his 
opponents. 

11. (1788.)  While  the  nation  was  enjoying  profound  repose,  and 
silently  repairing  the  losses  incurred  in  the  American  war,  the  coun- 
try was  suddenly  astounded  by  the  news  (lint  his  majesty  had  been 
attacked  by  a severe  illness,  which  incapacitated  him  for  discharging 
the  duties  of  government.  Mr.  Fox  in- 
sisted that  the  regency  belonged  of 
right  to  the  prince  of  Wales;  Mr.  Pitt  as 
vehemently  asserted,  that  parliament 
alone  could  provide  for  such  an  emer- 
gency. (1789.)  Alter  some  very  warm 
debates,  it  was  Finally  resolved  that  the 
prince  of  Wales  should  be  declared 
regent,  subject  however  lo  certain  re- 
strictions, and  that  the  custody  of  the 
king’s  person  should  be  entrusted  lo 
the  queen,  assisted  by  a council.  The 
parliament  of  Ireland  came  to  a very 
different  decision ; they  decreed  the 
regency  of  their  country  lo  the  prince  of  Wales,  without  any  restric- 
tions whatever.  This  difference  between  the  two  parliaments  would 
probably  have  led  to  fatal  consequences  but  for  the  unexpected  re- 
covery of  the  king.  His  majesty’s  restoration  to  health  diffused  uni- 
versal joy  through  the  kingdom,  and  was  celebrated  by  the  most 
universal  and  splendid  illuminations  ever  previously  known. 

12.  (1790.)  A dispute  took  place  between  England  and  Spain  about 
the  possession  of  Noolka  Sound,  on  the  northwest  coast  of  America, 
where  the  English  had  planted  a small  colony,  which  the  Spaniards 
had  seized,  and  made  the  settlers  prisoners,  An  armament  was  pre- 
pared with  astonishing  rapidity,  but  at  the  expense  of  three  millions 
sterling;  Spain  however  was  unprepared  for  war,  and  all  disputes 
were  finally  adjusted  by  an  equitable  convention. 

13.  While  llte  country  was  thus  respected  abroad,  and  enjoying 
profound  peace  at  home,  events  were  occurring  in  a neighbouring 
nation  which  soon  involved  England  in  a long,  expensive,  but  not 
inglorious  war;  and  produced  a decisive  change  in  Hie  aspect  of  Eu- 
rope, all  whose  effects  are  probably  not  even  yet  developed. 


Question  for  Examination. 

1 . Ifow  was  lire  American  war  Anally  terminated  1 
■2.  Why  were  alt* parties  inclined  to  peace? 
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3.  What  circumstances  showed  the  altered  spirits  of  the  times' 

4.  II6w  was  thcministry  broken  up  ? 

5.  Did  the  coalition  ministry  long  continue? 

S How  was  Hr,  Pitt’s  power  strengthened? 

7.  What  important  motion  made  by  Mr.  Pitt  was  defeated? 

8.  Was  any  attempt  made  on  the  king’s  life? 

M.  Is  there  any  thing  remarkable  in  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings  ? 

10.  What  disturbances  took  place  in  Holland?  <- 

11.  To  what  disputes  did  his  majesty’s  illness  give  rise? 

ta.  What  arrangements  were  made  respecting  Piootka  Sound? 

13  What  was  the  slate  of  the  country  at  this  time’ 
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SECTION  VII. 

44  Religion — freedom — vengeance — what  you  will, 

A word's  enough  to  raise  mankind  to  kill ; 

Some  factious  phrase  by  cunning  caught  and  spread. 

That  guilt  may  reign,  and  wolves  and  worms  be  fed.'' — ByitON. 

1.  Amelioration,*,  an  alteration  for  the  better.  I 15.  Port  Lorient,".*.  a sea-port  of  France,  on  the 
3.  precipitated,  e hurried.  I bafr  of  St.  Louis. 

Versailles,  j.  a royal  residence  near  Paris.  I 50.  Cape  St.  Vincent,!,  the  south-west  point  of 
0.  Ces’ftion,  .f.  yielding  up.  j Portugal. 

1 1.*  Tou'lnn,  c.  a soa-port  on  the  Mediterranean,  1 51.  Cam'po  For’mio,  s.  a village  in  the  Venetian 
in  the  south-east  of  France.  ! territories.  \ 

i.  No  event  of  equal  importance  with  the  French  revolution  is  re- 
corded in  history,  and  there  is  no  subject  which  has  given  rise  to 
such  diversity  of  opinion.  11s  causes,  its  consequences,  even  the 
simple  facts  that  occurred  in  its  progress,  are  to  this  hour  matters  of 
keen  and  violent  debate,  nor  can  an  impartial  narrative  be  expected 
while  many  of  the  actors  are  still  alive,  and  while  the  impulse  then 
given  continues  to  be  felt  in  every  part  of  Europe.  It  is  undeniable 
that  the  form  of  government -established  in  France  sadly  required 
amelioration ; the  privileges  of  the  nobles  were  tyrannical  and  op-  » 
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pressive,  ami  they  were  exercised  with  strict  severity ; Uie  conduct  . - 
of  the  clergy  was  far  from  being  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
that  holy  religion  which  they  professed;  the  prodigality  of  the  court 
was  extreme ; the  criminal  laws  unjustly  constituted,  and  worse  ad- 
ministered; the  government  placed  in  the  hands  of  nobles  equally 
ignorant  and  indolent;  nor  was  there  a single  office,  civil  or  military, 
open  to  the  most  superior  merits,  unless'  aided  by  the  possession  of 
high  birth  and  titled  name.  These  were  evils  poorly  compensated  by 
the  private  virtues  of  the  hapless  sovereign,  who  came  to  the  throne 
of  France  at  the  moment  w hen  the  accumulated  evils  of  centuries  had 
nearly  reached  their  consummation.  2.  While  the  higher  classes  were 
sunk  in  luxury  and  sloth.  Hie  lower  ranks,  in  a stale  of  ignorance  and 
degradation,'  and  goaded  on  by  misery,  were  ready  to  second  every 
movement,  and  to  join  in  every  excess.  In  the  middle  classes,  the 
elements  of  strife  were  even  more  thickly  sown;  they  were  irritated 
at  the  contempt  shown  them  by  their  haughty  superiors,  they  were 
indignant  at  seeing  Hie  doors  of  preferment  closed  against  the  exer- 
tions of  honourable  ambition,  and  their  minds  were  debauched  by 
the  perusal  of  the  speculative  treatises  on  “ the  rights  of  man,”  which, 
despite  of  every  restriction,  daily  issued  from  the  press,  and  which, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  advocated  principles  subversive  of  all  re- 
ligion, and  consequently  of  ail  good  government. 

3.  The  American  war  precipitated  a revolution,  which  probably 
could  not  have  been  much  longer  delayed.  The  French  soldiers, 
while  lighting  in  the  cause  of  American  freedom,  naturally  imbibed 
the  principles  of  their  allies,  and  diffused  them  over  the  country  on 
their  return  home  : the  royal  exchequer,  which  hail  been  nearly 
exhausted  by  the  profligate  extravagance  of  the  former  reign,  was 
totally  ruined  by  an  expensive  war,  and  the  country  was  on  the  very 
eve  of  a national  bankruptcy.  When  a variety  of  expedients  most  of 
which  made  mailers  worse,  had  been  tried  in  vain,  the  king  deleiv 
mined  to  convoke  the  Stales-General,  which  hail  not  been  assembled 
since  1014,  and  they  accordingly  met  at  I'crsailles  on  the  6th  of 
May  1 780. 

4.  After  some  angry  debates,  it  was  determined  that  the  three  or-  - • 
ders  of  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  and  the  commons,  should  meet  in  one 
body,  an  arrangement  which  threw  all  the  power  into  the  hands  of 

the  popular  party.  They  assumed  the  name  of  lire  National  Assembly., 
and  immediately  commenced  a total  change  in  the  constitution  of 
their  counlry<  Feudal  privileges  and  lilies  were  abolished;  local  di- 
visions set  aside;  and  the  country  distributed  into  departments  instead 
of  provinces,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  a uniform  system  of  taxa- 
tion ; monastic  institutions  were  suppressed,  and  the  English  system 
of  trial  by  jury  substituted  for  the  administration  of  justice  by  the  old 
provincial  parliaments. 

6.  Such  an  extensive  alteration  naturally  disgusted  the  court  and 
the  nobility;  unable  to  conceal  their  hostility  to  the  new  measures, 

(hey  exposed  themselves  to  popular  indignation,  arid  dreading  the 
consequences,  lire  count  d’Artois  (afterwards  Hilaries  X.),  the  prince 
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of  Conde,  and  several  others,' emigrated.  But  this  (light  aggravated 
tl»e  jealousy  of  the  people;  the  Parisian  mob  stormed  the  fortress  of 
the  Bastile,  the  slate  prison  oCFrance,  and  levelled  it  with  the  ground ; 
they  next  formed  a national  guard,  composed  entirely  of  citizens,  at' 
the  head  of  which  was-placed  M.  de  la  Fayette;  and  at  length  a furious 
mob  advanced  to  Versailles,  and  brought  the  king  and  royal  family  in' 
triumph  to  the  capital. 

6.  -{1701.)  The  progress  of  Hie  revolution  in  France  Was  anxiously 
watched  by  two  powerful  parlies  in  England,  who  viewed  it  with  ' 
very  different  feelings.  While  one  party  looked  upon  it  as  the 
triumph  of  liberty,  the  administration  and  a large  portion  of  the  ari- 
stocracy regarded  it  as  llie  triumph  of  anarchy  over  all  legitimate  au- 
thority. Nor  were  such  feelings  confined  to  the  higher  classes,  Ihe 
populace  shared  largely  in  Ihe  hatred  to  the  new  politics  of  France; 
a dinner  lo  celebrate  the  capture  of  the  Bastile  was  adjourned  in 
London  through  dread  of  papular  resentment;  hut  in  Birmingham  a 
festive  meeting  to  commetnorate  the  same  event  was  dispersed  by  a 
furious  mob,  which  subsequently  proceeded  to  destroy  the  dissenting 
chapels,  and  the  houses  of  all  who  were  supposed  favourable  to  the 
French  revolution. 

7.  (1792.)  The  principal  powers  on  the  continent  having  entered  into 
a treaty,  to  check  the  progress  of  the  French  revolution,  it  was  ob- 
vious that  war  could  not  be  long  delayed;  but  the  interference  of  the 
monarchs  precipitated  the  events  which  they  wished  to  prevent.  The 
duke  of  Brunswick,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  allied  armies,  issued 
an  ill-judged  and  sanguinary  manifesto,  which,  with  some  suspicious 
circumstances  in  the  conduct  of  the  king  and  queen,  so  exasperated 
the  French,  that  all  Ihe  power  of  the  state  was  thrown  into  the  hands 
of  the  Jacobins,  as  the  most  violent  republicans  were  called.  The 
consequences  were  dreadful : the  palace  of  the  king  was  stormed,  his 
guards  massacred,  himself  and  family  confined  as  close  prisoners,  and 
royalty  finally  abolished  in  France.  Ere  yet  the  world  recovered 
from  its  astonishment  at  tliese  events,  it  learned  with  equal  surprise 
and  indignation,  that  the  unfortunate  king  had  been  brought  to  trial 
by  his  subjects,  and  condemned  to  death  by  a majority  of  votes.  This 
iniquitous  sentence  was  executed  on  the  2 1st  of  January,  1793. 

" 8.  While  France  was  Ihus  distracted,  England  was  quietly  enjoying 
the  blessings  of  peace ; and  the  parliament  engaged  m the  advancement 
of  measures  equally  salutary  and  judicious.  Several  taxes  that  pressed 
on  commerce  and  industry  were  repealed ; a bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Fox 
to  make  juries  ip  cases  of  libel  judges  ofdaw  as  well  as  fact,  was 
passed;  some  further  concessions  were  made  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
hut  Mr.  Wilberforce’s  motion  for  the  abolition  of--  the  slave-trade 
was  lost  by  a considerable  majority.  9.  Ill  the  East  Indies,  Tippoo 
Saih  (son  of  Hyder  Ally),  who  seems  lo  have  inherited  his  father's 
hostility  to  England  along  with*  his  dominions,  was  completely  sub- 
dued by  lord  Cornwallis,  ami  forced  lo  purchase  peace  by  . the  cession 
of  a large  portion  of  his  dominions,  and  the  payment  of  an  enormous 
sum,  for  the  performance  of  which  his  sons  were  given  as  hostages. 
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tO.  (1 793.  L'1  The  atrocities  committed l>y  the  French  jacobins  com- 
pleted the  alienation  of  the  British  people  from  the  cause  of  the  new 
revolution ; and  the  ministry,  now  certain  of  popular  support,  adopted 
several  measures  which  left  their  hostility  no  longer  doubtful.  The 
National  Convention  immediately  declared  war  against  the  king  of 
Crdat  Britain  and  the  stadlholder  of  Holland,  intimating  hy  (his  artful 
phraseology  that  the  people  of  these  countries  had  an  interest  distinct 
from  their.respeclive  sovereigns,  ll.lt  is  certain  that  this  declaration 
of  war,  if  not  directly  provoked,  was  hy  no  means  unacceptable  to 
the  British  ministry  and  the  great  body  of  the  aristocracy,  hy  which 
it  was  supported.  Immediately  after  its  ap|>eacancc,  the  duke  of  York 
was  sent  to  ^oin  the  allied  armies  in  the  invasion  of  France;  hut  llte 
invaders,  though  at  first  successful,  soon  suffered  some  severe  checks; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  second  campaign  were  totally  defeated  by  the 
republicans.  The  fortified  harbour  of  Toulon  having  been  surrendered 
to  the  English,  the  French  government  made  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  for  its  recovery;  these  proved  for  a lime  abortive  until  the  di- 
rection of  tbe  siege  was  intrusted  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte’,  who  now 
tor  the  lirst  lime  appeared  on  that  scene  where  he  afterwards  played 
so  conspicuous  a part.  By  his  exertions  the  English  were  compelled 
to  evacuate  the  town,  leaving  the  greater  portion  of  the  citizens  ex- 
posed to  Lite  sanguinary  vengeance  of  the  irritated  republicans. 


1 See  Taylor’s  History  of  France. 

• The  extraordinary  actions  and  successes  of  Napoleon,  and  the  influence  they 
have  had  on  the  subsequent  events  of  Europe,  require  that  some  account  of  his 
origin  and  private  history  should  lie  given. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  son  of  an  attorney  in  the 
island  of  Corsica,  was  born  at  Ajaccio  in  1769; 
aDd  through  the  influence  of  the  French  go- 
vernor of  CorsicA,  he  was  educated  at  a cele- 
brated military  academy  of  France.  At  a very 
early  period  he  obtained  a commission  in  thy 
'artillery,  and  having  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  captain,  he  relumed  to  Corsica  after 
the  revolution,  and  was  elected  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  a corps  of  national  guards.  Having 
formed  a connexion  with  Paolj,  he  wrote  a 
remonstrance  to  the  convention  against  the 
decree  which  declared  that  general  to ' be  an 
enemy  to  the  republic..  In  consequence  of  Iris' 
conduct  a warrant  for  his  arrest  was  issued 
bj  the  commiBsiorTerS  of  the  convention  ; but 
having  contrived  to  satisfy  the  commissioners,  he  was  soon  after  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  a general.  He  had  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy  before  he  was  quite 
thirty  years  old,  and  lie  had  previously  signalized  himself  as  a military  officer,  of 
the  most  consummate  talents,  in  many  brilliant  exploits.  It  is  not  our  intention 
"here  to  become  his  biographers;  but  bis  name  will  necessarily  occur  very  fre- 
quently in  the  following  pages,  and  be  will  be  found  acting  in  tbe  several  capacities 
of  general,  consul,  and  emperor:  governing  a powerful  kingdom;  subjugating  a 
great  portion  of  Europe,  and  contending  with  all  his  might  against  the  peace  and 
Security  of  England,— till  the  fortune  of  war  hurried  him  from  the  pinnacle  of 
power,  «nd  sent  him  a>i  exile  to  St.  Helena,  where  he.  died,  A.D.  I82t. 


Napoleon. 
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12.  (1294.)  To  compensate  for'  this  ill  success  by  tahd,  the  British 
navy  established  its  wonted  (ire-eminence,  in  a victory  gained  by  earl 
Howe  over  the  French  fleet  in  llie  West  Indies : and  several  of  the  co- 
lonies belonging  (o  France  were  about  the  same  lime  conquered  witti 
little  trouble.  13.  The  domestic  occurrences  of  this  peripd,  though 
not  very  numerous,  were  not  deficient  in  importance : Messrs.  Hardy, 
Horne  I'ooke,  and  others,  were  brought  to  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  on 
a charge  of  high  treason,  and  acquitted,  after  a patient  investigation, 
which  lasted  several  days.  That  they  desired  to  effect  a.  great  change 
in  ttie  constitution  of  the  country  was  acknowledged  by  the  prisoners 
themselves-,  but  it  was  clearly  proved  that  they  wished  to  obtain  re- 
form only  by  legal  and  constitutional  means,  and  that  they  were  op- 
posed to  violence  and  insurrectionary  movements.  The  ministers 
succeeded  better  with  similar  prosecutions  in  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
where  several  persons  were  found  guilty  of  sedition,  and  sentenced  , 
to  several  degrees  of  punishment. 

14.  (1795.)  The  ill  success  of  (lie  war  induced  many  of  the  conti- 
nental sovereigns  to  make  peace  with  the  French  republic.  The  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany  seethe  example,  and  was  followed  by  the  king  of 
Spain,  the  Swiss  Cantons,  and  the  regent  of  Sweden.  The  king  of 
Prussia  only  waited  until  be  had  received  the  English  subsidy,  and 
then  signed  a treaty  with  the  power  he  had  been  paid  to  oppose.  The 
people  of  Holland  expelled  the  sladtholder,  and  erecting  in  their 
country  what  they  called  a Batavian  republic,  became  virtually  a 
province  of  France.  In  short,  England  had  scarcely  an  ally  remaining 
but  Austria,  and  the  continued  friendship  of  that  power  was  never  a 
matter  of  certainty.  t5.  The  English  navy  obtained  some  triumphs, 
especially  a brilliant  victory  under  lord  Bridporl,  at  Pori  Lorient; 
but  an  expedition  undertaken  by  the  French  emigrants,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  British  ministry,  was  signally  defeated. 

Hi.  Symptoms  of  discontent,  almost  amounting  to  disaffection, 
began  to  lie  manifested  in  various  parts  of  the  empire;  the  successes 
of  the  war  bad  been  few  ajnlbf  little  value;  but  bad  they  been  still 
more  decisive  they  would  not  have  compensated  for  the  distress  oc- 
casioned by  unprecedented  taxation.  The  people  of  London  suffered 
severely  from  the  interruption  of  commerce,  and  some  of  the  lower 
class,  irritated  hy  their  protracted  misery,  assailed  the  king’s  carriage 
when  his  majesty  went  in  state  to  the  house  of  lords.  This  outrage,  '• 
served,  however,  to  strengthen  the  administration,  for  the  parliament, 
indignant  at  the  outrage  offered  to  the  sovereign,  sanctioned  several 
hills  for  the  suppression  of  sedition;  hills,  perhaps,  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  period,  but  which  greatly 
' diminished  the  limits  of  British  freedom.  17.  The  prince  of  Wales, 

. in  order  to  procure  the  payment  of  his  dclils,  married  tiis  cousin,  the  . 
princess  Caroline  of  Brunswick; — we  must  once  again  refer  to  this 
unfortunate  union,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  here,  that  a daughter  was 
horn  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  soon  after  which  the 
parents  were  finally  separated.  _ 

18.  (17%,.)  The  Batch  and  Spaniards  having  joined  llieir  forces  to 
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those  of  the  French,  were  now  become  enemies  of  Great  Britain;  and 
this  country,  from  being  an  accessary,  was  now  a principal  in  the 
war.  Several  of  the  Dutch  settlements  in  the  East  Indies  were  sub- 
dued, hut  England  lost  the  island  of  Corsica,  which  had  been  formally 
placed  under  British  protection  a few  years  previously.  The  Austrians 
were  almost  driven  out  of  Italy  by  the  French  under  Napoleon  Buo- 
naparte, whose  brilliant  career  began  now  to  excite  the  attention  of 
Europe.  A fruitless  effort  to  terminate  the  war  by  negocialion  was 
made  by  the  British  ministry;  it  failed,  because  probably  it  never 
was  intended  to  succeed. 

19.  (1797.)  The  enormous  expenses  which  Great  Britain  had  to  sus- 
tain were  found  to  have  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  country  so 
much,  that  at  length  the  Bank  slopped  payment ; and  an  issue  ol  paper 
money  was  of  course  the  consequence.  Two 
alarming  mutinies  broke  out  in  the  navy; 
that  at  Spithead  was  settled  by  giving  the 
seamen  additional  pay,  but  that  at  the  Nore 
was  not  quelled  without  bloodshed,  and 
the  execution  of  some  of  the  ringleaders. 

20.  But  England  still  maintained  her  naval 
renown ; a brilliant  victory  was  gained  by 
sir  John  Jarvis  over  the  Spanish  fleet,  off 
Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  an  equally  glorious 
triumph  was  obtained  over  the  Dutch  by 
admiral  Duncan,  at  Camperdown.  21.  Our 
ally  had  not  equal  fortune,  Austria  was  every 
where  defeated,  and  to  escape  total  ruin  was  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  terms  of  peace  which  Buonaparte  dictated  at  Campo  Vormio. 


Quettiont  for  Examination. 

1 . What  was  the  state  of  France  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  ? 

2.  In  what  dangerous  circumstances  were  the  different  orders  of  society? 

3.  How  did  the  American  war  precipitate  a revolution  ? 

4.  What  triumphs  were  gained  by  the  popular  party  at  the  meeting  of  the  Stalcs- 

General  ? 

5.  Did  these  alterations  produce  any  important  results  ? 

6.  In  what  manner  was  the  French  revolution  regarded  in  F.ngland? 

7.  What  consequences  were  produced  by  the  duke  of  Brunsw  ick’s  proclamation  ’ 

8.  What  was  the  slate  of  England  at  this  time? 

9.  Were  any  important  advantages  gained  in  the  East  Indies’ 

10.  How  did  the  war  commence? 

1 1 . What  reverses  did  the  English  experience? 

12.  By  what  naval  triumphs  were  these  compensated’ 

13.  Did  any  important  trials  occur  at  this  time? 

1 4.  How  did  the  allies  of  England  behave  ? 

15.  Where  was  lord  Bridport  victorious  ? 

■ 6.  flow  did  the  people  of  F.nglaud  show  their  discontent? 

17.  What  royal  marriage  was  contracted  at  this  time  ? 

18.  In  what  manner  was  the  war  conducted’ 

19.  Did  any  dangerous  events  occur  in  England  ? 

31 
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20.  How  did  the  English  navy  behave’ 

21.  Where  was  peace  made  between  Franco  and  Austria  ’ 


SECTION  VIII. 

“ 0 frantic  thirst  of  glory  and  of  fame, 

The  crowd’s  blind  tribute,  a fallacious  name. 

By  thee,  dire  tyrant  of  the  noblest  mind. 

What  dreadful  woes  are  pour’d  on  human  kind, 

Kingdoms  and  empires  in  confusion  hurl’d. 

What  streams  of  gore  have  drench’d  the  hapless  world ! ” — Micklf.. 


3.  M&l'u.  I.  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean. 

south-east  of  Sicily. 

3.  A'cre,  ».  an  ancient  city  of  Palestine, 
ft.  Maren'go.  t.  i>n  Italian  village  in  the  Mila- 
nese territory. 

Hohenlin'den,  i.  a village  in  Bavaria. 


9.  Alexandria  and  Cai'ro,  cities  in  Egypt. 

10.  Boulo'gne.  s.  a French  aea-port  on  the 

British  Channel. 

11.  A'miens.i.  a town  of  France  in  Picardy. 

16.  St.  Domin'go,  a.  now  called  Hai'ti,  an  island 
in  the  West  Indies. 


1.  (A.D.  1798.)  The  restoration  of  the  legislative  independence  of  Ire- 
land in  1782,  was  far  from  satisfying  the  expectations  formed  by  a con- 
siderable parly  in  that  country.  Reform  in  parliament,  and  a repeal  of 
the  remnant  of  the  penal  laws  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  were  rather 
demanded  as  a right  than  craved  as  a boon;  and  when  the  govern- 
ment refused  to  make  concessions,  the  majority  remained  sullen  and 
discontented,  while  a few  wilder  spirits  meditated  a total  separation 
from  England,  and  the  establishment  of  an  Irish  republic  after  the 
example  of  France.  The  lower  classes  were  easily  induced  to  adopt 
schemes  that  Haltered  their  national  pride;  and  though  government, 
having  received  timely  information,  arrested  the  principal  leaders, 
disaffection  was  too  extensive  to  be  thus  cheeked,  and  several  coun- 
ties broke  out  in  open  insurrection.  After  a sanguinary  struggle,  dis- 
graced by  several  atrocities  on  both  sides,  the  revolters  were  every 
where  defeated;  and  on  the  surrender  of  a small  body  of  French  who 
had  been  sent  to  aid  the  insurgents,  peace  was  finally  restored  by  the 
judicious  and  merciful  measures  of  lord  Cornwallis. 

2.  In  the  mean  time,  Napoleon  with  a large  fleet  and  army  proceeded 
to  Egypt,  and  on  his  voyage  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Malta  by  the  treachery  of  the  knights. 
The  career  of  the  French  invader  was  suffi- 
ciently triumphant  in  Egypt,  but  his  hopes 
of  permanent  success  were  sadly  blighted 
by  the  loss  of  his  fleet,  over  which  admiral 
Nelson  gained  one  of  the  most  complete  vic- 
tories recorded  in  the  annals  of  war.  3.  This 
brilliant  triumph  was  obtained  in  Aboukir 
Bay,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  on  the 
first  of  August;  nine  sail  of  the  line  were 
taken ; two  more  and  a frigate  were  either 
burnt  or  blown  up  during  the  action,  and 
only  two  escaped,  which,  however,  were  sub- 
sequently captured.  Soon  after  Buonaparte 

was  repulsed  before  Acre,  chiefly  by  the  heroic  exertions  of  sir  Sidney 
Smith;  and  having  at  the  same  lime  received  news  from  France  that 
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seemed  to  open  safer  and  brighter  prospects,  he  secretly  returned 
home,  and  soon  effected  a revolution,  by  which  he  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  government  with  the  title  of  First  Consul. 

4.  The  first  measure  taken  by  Napoleon  after  his  elevation,  was  to 
send  a letter  to  the  king  of  England  offering  peace : Ibis  was  instantly 
rejected,  fora  new  and  powerful  coalition  bad  been  formed  against 
France,  from  which  the  most  splendid  success  was  anticipated,  but 
this  coalition  soon  fell  to  pieces;  the  Russian  emperor  withdrew  bis 
forces;  the  duke  of  York  was  forced  to  quit  Holland  with  bis  army, 
on  finding  the  population  indisposed 
to  second  his  efforts;  and  the  French, 
under  the  new  government,  displayed 
even  more  than  their  former  energies. 

5.  In  the  East  Indies  the  English 
waged  a successful  war  against  their 
old  enemy  Tippoo  Saib;  Ins  capital 
was  taken  by  storm,  himself  slain,  and 
all  bis  treasures  divided  among  the 
conquerors.  Since  that  period  the  en- 
tire peninsula  of  India  has  been  vir- 
tually subjected  to  the  authority  of  the 
English. 

0.  (A.D.  1800.)  Austria  had  again 
commenced  war  against  France,  and 
was  maintaining  it  with  characteristic 
obstinacy,  when  Napoleon  hroughL  it 
to  a sudden  close  by  one  of  those  master-strokes  of  genius  which 
baffle  ordinary  calculation.  He  led  his  army  across  the  Alps  into  Italy 
in  despite  of  the  most  appalling  difficulties,  and  obtained  a complete 
victory  at  Marengo.  A subsidy  from  England  induced  the  Austrian 
emperor  to  continue  his  resistance,  but  the  battle  of  Hohenlinden 
placed  him  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror,  and  he  was 
forced  to  solicit  terms  of  peace. 

7.  The  question  of  a legislative  union  with  England,  which  had  been 
previously  negatived  in  the  Irish  house  of 
commons,  was  finally  carried  by  Ihc  mi- 
nister; it  was  determined  that  from  the 
1st  of  January,  1801,  there  should  be  but 
one  imperial  parliament  for  the  British 
islands,  in  which  Ireland  should  be  repre- 
sented by  four  spiritual  peers,  taken  in  ro- 
tation every  session,  twenty-eight  temporal 
peers  chosen  for  life,  and  one  hundred 
commoners  elected  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  cross  of  Saint  Patrick  was  added  to 
those  of  Saint  George  and  Saint  Andrew 
on  the  National  banner,  which  is  thence 
called  the  Union  Flag. 

8.  (1801.)  Paul,  emperor  of  Russia,  not  satisfied  with  deserting  the 
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alliance  of  England,  became  her  biller  enemy,  and  persuaded  the 
oilier  northern  powers  to  revive  the  hostile  confederation,  called  the 
armed  neutrality.  After  negocialion  had  been  tried  ineffectually,  a 
fleet  was  sent  against  Copenhagen,  under  the  command  of  admiral 
Parker,  assisted  by  lord  Nelson.  After  having  passed  the  Sound  with 
little  difficulty.  Nelson  attacked,  and  almost  annihilated  the  formidable 
lines  of  the  Danish  defence;  hut  some  of  his  own  ships  having 
grounded  in  a situation  exposed  to  (he  tire  of  the  hostile  batteries, 
he  took  advantage  of  his  previous  success  to  offer  terms  of  accom- 
modation, which  were  immediately  accepted.  It  is  probable  that  the 
war  might  have  been  again  renewed  had  not  intelligence  been  re- 
ceived of  the  assassination  of  the  emperor  Paul,  who  had  been  the 
head  of  the  confederacy.  His  sou  and  successor,  Alexander,  was 
anxious  to  be  on  good  terms  with  Great  Britain;  and  the  minor  slates 
found  themselves  obliged  to  imitate  his  example. 

9.  An  expedition  under  the  command  of  sir  Ralph  Abercrombie, 
was  equally  successful  in  expelling  the  French  from  Egypt,  but  that 
distinguished  officer  fell  in  the  arms  of  victory.  The  French  having 
been  defeated  at  Alexandria,  offered  terms  when  general  Hutchinson 
was  preparing  to  besiege  them  in  Cairo,  and  evacuated  the  country 
pursuant  to  the  articles  of  capitulation.  10.  Before  the  news  of  this 
success  arrived  in  England,  the  country  had  been  threatened  with 
an  invasion.  Troops  were  collected  along  the  coasts  of  France  and 
Holland,  and  vessels  prepared  for  their  transportation  in  the  har- 
bours along  the  Channel.  Lord  Nelson  was  sent  with  a flotilla  to 
attack  Boulogne,  the  enemy’s  principal  rendez-vous,  but  failed  after 
two  brilliant  efforts.  The  bravery,  however,  displayed  by  the  British 
sailors,  and  the  manifest  superiority  of  England  by  sea,  convinced 
Napoleon  that  the  enterprise  was  hopeless,  and  the  project  was  soon 
laid  aside. 

11.  Both  the  belligerent  powers  were  now  heartily  tired  of  a war, 
which  exhausted  their  resources,  and  conferred  advantages  on  neither. 
In  deference  to  the  general  wish,  a change  of  ministry  was  effected 
in  England;  Mr.  Addington  (afterwards  lord  Sidmoulh)  became  pre- 
mier in  place  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  negociations  instantly  commenced. — 
(1802.)  The  terms  were  soon  arranged,  and  a peace  was  concluded  at 
Amiens,  which  cannot  be  belter  described  than  by  the  words  of  an 
eminent  statesman  1 : “It  was  a peace  at  which  every  body  rejoiced, 
but  of  which  nobody  could  be  proud.” 

12.  From  the  moment  in  which  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed, 
jealousies  and  discontents  daily  arose  in  France  and  England  which 
threatened  to  produce  fresh  hostilities  at  no  very  distant  period.  Buo- 
naparte having  been  appointed  first  consul  for  life,  used  every  exer- 
tion to  enlarge  dominions  of  which  he  was  now  in  ail  but  name  the 
sovereign ; be  aggrandized  France  by  the  annexation  of  Piedmont  to 
his  territories;  and  had  given  even  greater  offence  by  invading  Swit- 
zerland. On  live  other  band,  the  first  consul  complained  that  England 
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still  retained  possession  of  Malta,  which,  by  the  terms  of  the  late 
treaty,  should  have  been  restored  to  the  knights,  and  remonstrated 
against  the  virulent  libels  on  his  character,  which  were  published  in 
the  English  newspapers,  with  the  connivence,  as  he  believed,  of  go- 
vernment. (A.D.  1803.)  These  mutual  bickerings  soon  produced  more 
angry  demonstrations1;  lord  Whitworth,  the  English  ambassador, 
having  been  treated  with  unmerited  indignity,  withdrew  from  France, 
and  war  was  soon  after  proclaimed. 

13.  A short  lime  previous  to  the  recommencement  of  hostilities  a 
conspiracy  for  the  subversion  of  the  government  was  detected  in  Eng- 
land. It  was  formed  by  a colonel  Despard,  who  fancied  that  govern- 
ment had  treated  him  with  unjust  neglect  : his  associates  were  des- 
perate men  of  the  lowest  ranks,  and  nothing  could  be  more  wild  or 
inadequate  than  the  means  by  which  they  proposed  to  execute  their 
insane  projects.  14.  The  execution  of  the  principal  conspirators  re- 
stored public  confidence;  but  in  a few  mouths  the  alarm  was  again 
renewed  by  the  account  of  an  insurrection  having  broken  out  in 
Dublin.  The  leader  of  the  revolt  was  Robert  Emmett,  a young  man 
of  the  most  amiable  qualities,  but  a wild  and  visionary  enthusiast. 
The  insurgents  were  badly  armed  and  worse  disciplined;  they  were 
consequeutly  subdued  with  little  difficulty,  but  not  before  lord 
Kilwarden  and  his  nephew  had  been  murdered  by  the  infatuated 
mob. 

15.  Napoleon  recommenced  the  war  wilh  great  vigour,  his  troops 
overran  Hanover,  and  compelled  the  princes  in  the  north  of  Germany 
to  close  their  ports  against  the  English.  On  the  other  hand,  the  British 
navy  blockaded  the  mouths  of  the  principal  rivers  from  which  British 
traders  were  excluded,  and  captured  several  French  colonies.  The 
English  having  made  prizes  of  many  French  merchant-ships,  and 
treated  their  crews  as  prisoners,  Buonaparte  seized  on  alt  the  English 
visitors  who  were  travelling  in  France,  and  detained  them  as  hostages. 
iG.  About  the  same  lime  the  French  army,  which  had  been  employed 

* At  the  drawing  room  on  the  13th  of  March,  Buonaparte  could  not  preserve  the 
forms  of  ordinary  civility  to  the  English  ambassador.  The  following  account  is 
given  in  a dispatch  from  lord  Whitworth  : — “ He  accosted  mo  evidently  under 
very  considerable  agitation.  He  began  by  asking  me  if  I had  any  news  from 
England?  I told  him  I had  received  a letter  from  lord  Hawkesbury  two  days  ago. 
He  immediately  said,  * And  so  you  are  determined  to  go  to  war?’  ‘No!’  I replied, 
• we  are  too  sensible  of  the  advantages  of  peace.  We  have  had  war  for  fifteen 
years  already.’  As  he  seemed  to  wait  for  an  answer,  I observed  only,  we  had 
had  too  much  of  it.  1 But  you  wish  to  carry  it  on  for  fifteen  years  longer,  and  you 
force  me  to  it.  Why  these  armaments?  against  what  are  these  preparations? 
I have  not  a single  ship  of  the  line  in  the  ports  of  France;  hut  if  you  wish  to 
arm,  I will  arm  also.  If  you  wish  to  fight,  I will  fight  also.  You  may  perhaps 
destroy,  but  you  will  never  intimidate  France.'  ‘We  wish  neither  one  nor  the 
other.  It  is  our  desire  to  live  in  good  understanding  with  her.’  * You  must  regard 
treaties,  then,’ replied  the  consul.  ‘Confusion  to  those  who  have  no  regard  for 
treaties  : they  will  be  responsible  for  it  to  all  Europe.’  He  was  too  much  agitated 
to  make  it  advisable  for  me  to  prolong  the  conversation,  I theiefore  made  no 
answer,  and  he  retired  to  his  apartment,  repeating  the  last  phrase." 
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to  suppress  the  revolt  of  the  negroes  in  St.  Domingo,  being  cut  off 
from  all  supplies  by  the  British  cruizers  was  forced  to  surrender,  and 
the  island  has  since  remained  an  independent  stale  under  the  name 
of  Haiti.  The  threats  of  invading  Britain  were  repealed,  but  after 
a vain  display  of  force  on  both  sides,  no  efforts  were  made  to  put 
the  threats  in  execution. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

l . What  calamitous  event  occurred  in  Ireland  ? 

•2.  Whither  did  Napoleon  lead  his  new  armament  .’ 

3.  How  was  the  progress  of  the  French  in  Egypt  checked  ? 

4.  What  was  Napoleon’s  first  attempt  when  appointed  consul ? v._ 

A.  Did  the  English  obtain  any  triumph  in  the  East  Indies? 

a.  Where  was  the  power  of  Austria  overthrown  ? 

7.  What  important  change  was  made  in  the  government  in  Ireland.' 

8.  How  did  England  escape  the  dangers  threatened  by  the  armed  neutrality  ? 
a.  By  whom  were  the  French  driven  from  Egypt? 

to.  W hat  events  were  produced  by  the  threats  of  invasion  ’ 

1 1 . How  was  a peace  effected  ? 

12.  Did  the  peace  promise  to  be  permanent? 

13.  What  conspiracy  was  discovered  in  England? 

1 4.  Was  there  not  a new  attempt  at  insurrection  in  Ireland  1 * 3 * * 6 

15.  How  did  the  war  commence? 

IS.  Of  what  island  were  the  French  deprived? 


SECTION  IX. 

“ Aye— at  the  hour  of  utmost  need 
Thy  statesmen  fall,  thy  warriors  bleed ; 

The  vigorous  mind,  the  valiant  hand, 

Desert  at  once  the  mourning  land." — Cooke. 


1.  Vincen'nen.  a village  and  castle  of  France, 

near  Haris. 

3.  Trafalgar',  s.  a cape  at  the  south  of  Spain, 

near  the  entrance  of  the  straits  of  Gi- 

braltar. 

6.  I’lm,  s.  a town  of  Germany,  in  Wirtem- 
berg. 

Austerlits',  I.  a village  in  Moravia. 


8.  Jcn'a,  s.  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy 

of  Saxe  Weimar. 

9.  Eylau.  /.  a town  of  East  Prussia. 

Fried'land,  s.  ditto,  ditto. 

it.  Huen'os  Ayres,  s.  a city  on  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  in  South  America. 

Dardanelles,  s.  a strait  between  Europe 
and  Asia. 


l.  (A.D.  1804.)  The  administration  of  Mr.  Addington  having  failed 
to  give  satisfaction  to  the  nation,  he  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  who  immediately  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  formation 
of  a new  coalition  against  France.  In  this  labour  he  was  not  a little 
assisted  by  tiie  general  indignation  which  was  excited  by  the  unprin- 
cipled murder  of  the  duke  d’Enghien.  This  unfortunate  young  prince 
was  seized  by  the  emissaries  of  Buonaparte  in  a neutral  territory, 
dragged  to  Hie  castle  of  Vincennes,  subjected  to  the  mockery  of  a trial 
before  a military  tribunal,  and  shot  in  the  dilcli  of  the  castle  by  torch- 
light. Immediately  after  the  perpetration  of  this  crime,  Buonaparte 
was  proclaimed  emperor  of  (he  French  and  king  of  Italy;  but  Hie  as- 
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sumption  of  the  latter  title  gave  great  offence  to  Austria,  whose  claims 
on  Italy  were  lluft  contemptuously  disregarded. 

3.  One  ally,  however,  was  ensured  to  France  by  an  act  of  question- 
able policy  on  the  part  of  England.  Spain  having  entered  into  a treaty 
with  Napoleon,  the  British  minister  determined  to  intercept  the  trea- 
sure ships  from  South  America,  without  waiting  for  Ihe  formality  of 
a declaration  of  war.  Three  of  these  vessels  were  intercepted  by  the 
British  squadron,  two  were  taken,  but  the  third  unfortunately  blew 
up,  and  the  greater  part  of  Ibe  crew  perished.  The  Spanish  court,  on 
hearing  the  news,  immediately  proclaimed  itself  the  enemy  of  Great 
Britain. 

3.  (A.D.  1805.)  The  naval  triumphs  of  England  were  consummated 
by  the  almost  total  annihilation  of  the  hostile  fleets.  The  French 
ships  of  war  in  Toulon  having  baffled  the  vigilance  of  the  blockading 
squadron,  effected  a junction  with  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Cadiz,  and 
sailed  for  the  West  Indies;  hither  they  were  pursued  by  lord  Nelson; 
but  having  heard  of  his  approach,  the  allied  admirals  returned  to  Eu- 
rope. Nelson  soon  followed,  and  after  several  disappointments,  had, 
at  length,  the  satisfaction  to  discover  the  French  under  Villeneuve, 
and  the  Spaniards  under  Gravina,  on  the  morning  of  October  2lst, 
drawn  up  in  a double  line  of  battle  off  Ciape  Trafalgar.  The  British 
navy  attacked  in  two  columns,  the  windward  line  being  led  by  Nelson, 
in  the  Victory,  the  leeward  by  admiral  Collingwood.  After  a terrible 
engagement,  which  lasted  three  hours, 
th»  English  obtained  a decisive  victory. 

Nineteen  sail  of  the  line,  with  Villeneuve, 
and  two  other  flag-officers,  were  cap- 
tured : the  remainder,  under  admiral 
Gravina,  fled,  hut  several  of  them  were 
subsequently  taken  by  a squadron  under 
sir  Richard  Strachan. 

4.  This  victory  was  dearly  purchased 
by  the  death  of  lord  Nelson,  who  had 
long  been  the  pride  of  the  English  navy. 

He  was  mortally  wounded  by  a musket- 
ball  in  the  middle  of  the  action,  and  died 
a little  before  its  close.  5.  The  grief  of 
his  country  was  shown  by  the  honours 
paid  to  his  memory;  his  brother  was 
created  an  earl ; a liberal  pension  was  settled  on  his  widow ; his  remains 
were  deposited  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  accompanied  by  a procession 
more  splendid  and  magnificent  than  England  had  ever  witnessed  on  a 
similar  occasion,  and  a monument  was  erected  at  the  public  expense 
as  a lasting  testimony  of  national  gratitude.  Rewards  were  also  voted 
to  the  companions  of  his  victory;  admiral  Collingwood  was  raised 
to  the  peerage,  and  a liberal  provision  was  made  for  the  wounded, 
and  for  the  families  of  the  slain. 

ft.  The  triumphs  of  France  by  land  amply  compensated  for  her  losses 
by  sea.  The  Austrians  were  every  where  defeated;  the  archduke 
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Charles  was  driven  from  Italy  by  Massena;  Vim  was  surrendered  lo 
Napoleon  by  general  Mack,  under  circumstances  that  led  lo  strong 
suspicions  of  treachery;  and  linally,  Vienna  itself  submitted  to  the 
conqueror.  The  junction  of  the  Russians  gave  a temporary  confidence 
lo  the  Austrian  emperor;  hut  his  hopes  proved  fallacious;  on  the  2nd 
of  December  Napoleon  totally  defeated  the  allied  armies  at  Austerlitx, 
and  Austria  was  necessarily  compelled  lo  submit  to  whatever  terms 
the  conqueror  thought  til  lo  dictate. 

7.  (A.U.  1 800.)  The  failure  of  a coalition  which  be  had  taken  so 
much  pains  to  form,  and  the  mortification  of  seeing  bis  colleague,  lord 
Melville,  impeached  by  the  house  of  commons,  preyed  on  Mr.  Pill’s 
health,  and,  lo  use  a common  but  expressive  phrase,  broke  his  heart, 
lie  was  honoured  with  a public  funeral,  and  a monument  erected  lo 
his  memory  at  the  national  expense.  A new  administration  was  formed 
under  the  auspices  of  lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Fox,  one  of  whose  first 
measures  was  the  final  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  Mr.  Fox  did  nol 
long  survive  his  great  political  rival ; he  died  in  the  course  of  the 
same  year. 

8.  During  the  late  struggle  the  conduct  of  the  king  of  Prussia  had 
been  marked  by  singular  indecision.  Scarcely,  however,  had  Austria 
been  crushed,  than,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  world,  it  was 
announced,  that  Prussia,  in  a moment  of  chivalrous  enthusiasm,  had 
determined  singly  lo  cope  with  the  victorious  arms  of  France.  The 
war  was  decided  in  a single  campaign;  the  Prussians  were  irretriev- 
ably ruined  at  the  battle  of  Jena  : fortress  after  fortress  surrendered 
to  Napoleon,  and  the  unfortunate  king,  stripped  of  the  greater  part 
of  his  dominions,  had  now  no  hope  but  in  the  assistance  of  Russia. 

9.  (A.D.  1807.)  Even  this  last  hope  failed;  an  indecisive  battle  was 
fought  at  Kylau;  but  the  Russians  having  been  unsuccessful  in  an  at- 
tempt to  relieve  Dantzic,  and  suffered  a total  defeat  at  Friedland,  so- 
licited terms  of  peace.  A treaty  was  concluded  at  Tilsit,  by  which 
the  Prussian  king  w as  stripped  of  half  his  dominions,  and  had  the  fur- 
ther mortification  lo  learn  that  the  remainder  was  spared  only  in 
deference  lo  the  wishes  of  the  young  emperor  of  Russia. 

10.  This  decisive  success  enabled  Ruonaparle  lo  execute  the  projects 
which  he  had  so  long  formed  against  the 
commerce  of  England.  By  the  celebrated 
Berlin  decrees,  all  the  continental  ports  were 
closed  against  British  manufactures ; and 
Denmark,  though  long  in  alliance  with  Eng- 
land, was  forced  to  comply  with  the  impe- 
rious mandate.  This  led  to  the  adoption  of 
measures  by  the  British  government,  which 
could  only  be  justified  by  the  most  stern 
necessity,  it.  An  expedition,  under  the 
command  of  admiral  lord  Gambler,  and  ge- 
neral the  earl  of  Calhcart,  was  sent  lo  compel 
the  surrender  of  the  Danish  fleet,  in  order 
as  a deposit  by  England  until  the  conclusion 


Calhcart. 

that  it  might  be  retained 
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of  the  war,  as  Napoleon  notoriously  designed  to  have  employed  it  in 
restoring  the  navy  of  France.  The  demand  was  peremptorily  refused  ; 
hut  the  English  having  bombarded  Gopehnagen  for  three  days  succes- 
sively, his  Danish  majesty,  to  save  his  capital  from  total  destruction, 
agreed  to  the  proposed  terms,  and  the  whole  fleet,  consisting  of 
eighteen  ships  of  the  line,  fifteen  frigates,  and  thirty-one  smaller  ves- 
sels, was  given  up,  together  with  an  immense  quantity  of  naval  stores. 
12.  But  the  other  foreign  expeditions  undertaken  by  the  English  were 
unusually  unsuccessful;  Buenos  Ayres,  after  its  capture  by  sir  Home 
Popham,  was  recovered  by  the  inhabitants,  and  an  armament  sent  out 
for  its  recovery  under  general  Whilelocke  failed  signally  and  disgra- 
cefully : a fleet  under  admiral  Duckworth  forced  the  passage  of  the 
Dardanelles,  but  being  unable  to  make  an  impression  on  Constanti- 
nople, was  compelled  to  retire  with  loss  : Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  was 
captured  by  general  Fraser,  but  he  was  soon  obliged  to  evacuate 
his  conquest;  and  an  expedition  undertaken  to  assist  the  king  of 
Sweden  had  an  equally  inefficient  termination.  13.  The  Grenville  ad- 
ministration, which  had  been  very  popular  at  the  outset,  had  now 
declined  considerably  in  public  favour;  and  it  probably  bad  never 
possessed  the  full  confidence  of  the  king.  The  ministers  having  brought 
forward  some  measures  of  concession  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  which 
his  majesty  disapproved,  were  compelled  to  resign,  and  Mr.  Pitt’s 
friends  were  recalled  to  the  cabinet.  14.  Portugal  was  now  the  only 
part  of  the  continent  open  to  Great  Britain,  and  Napoleon  determined 
that  her  manufactures  should  be  excluded  from  that  country  also. 
The  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  a 
powerful  French  army  on  his  frontiers,  promised  obedience  to  the 
demands  of  the  French  emperor;  but  finding  that  every  compliance 
was  insufficient  to  conciliate  the  invaders,  and  that  the  annihilation 
of  his  kingdom  was  intended,  he  embarked  on  board  the  English  fleet, 
and  was  conveyed  to  the  Brazilian  settlements  in  South  America.  Im- 
mediately after  bis  departure  the  French  occupied  Lisbon  without 
opposition. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

1.  How  did  Napoleon  excite  the  resentment  of  the  European  monarchs? 

2.  Why  did  the  Spaniards  support  the  French  with  all  their  might? 

3.  What  great  naval  victory  did  the  English  obtain? 

4.  By  what  event  was  the  Joy  for  this  victory  diminished  ? 

5.  In  what  manner  did  the  English  nation  show  its  respect  for  Nelson  and  his 

companions? 

6.  Did  the  French  gain  any  advantages  on  land? 

7.  Why  was  there  a change  made  in  the  British  ministiy? 

8.  What  success  had  the  Prussians  in  their  war  against  France? 

9.  By  what  events  was  a peace  precipitated  ? 

10.  What  use  did  Napoleon  make  of  his  victory  ? 

11.  How  did  the  English  act  under  these  circumstances  ’ 

12.  In  what  expeditions  were  the  English  unsuccessful? 

13.  What  circumstances  brought  about  a change  in  the  British  ministry? 

14.  What  remarkable  events  took  place  in  Portugal? 
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SECTION  X. 

“ First,  from  his  trance  the  heroic  Spaniard  woke  : 
His  chains  he  broke, 

And  casting  off  his  neck  the  treacherous  yoke. 

He  called  on  England,  on  his  generous  foe; 

For  well  he  knew,  that  wheresoe’er 
Wise  policy  prevailed,  or  bold  despair. 

Thither  would  Britain’s  succours  flow, 

Her  arm  be  present  there.’’ — Southey. 


1.  Illi'cit,  a.  unlawful. 

3.  Bayon'ne,  s.  a town  of  France , near  the 
Spanish  frontier. 

9.  Monde'go,  s a river  and  harbour  in  Portugal. 

Roli^’a — Vimie'ra,  t.  village*  in  Portugal. 
11.  t'in’tra,  i.  a village  of  Estremadura,  in  Por- 
tugal . 

16.  Corun'na,  s.  a sea-port  on  the  north-west 
coast  of  Spain.  « 


16.  Asp'eme — Wa'gram,  s . Austrian  villages  ou 

the  Danube. 

17.  Talave'ra,  t.  an  ancient  town  of  Spain  in 

New  Castile,  on  the  Tagus. 

18.  Walcheren',  $.  an  island  on  the  coast  of 

Holland. 

Scheldt,  i.  mouth  of  the  Rhine. 

19.  Ro'sas/i.  a Spanish  town  in  Catalonia. 


I.  (A.D.  1808.)  The  unprincipled  occupation  of  Portugal  was  fol- 
lowed by  a series  of  transactions  still  more  iniquitous  in  Spain,  which, 
though  at  first  apparently  successful,  blighted  for  ever  the  character 
of  Napoleon,  and  contributed  not  a little  to  his  linal  overthrow.  Sel- 
dom have  the  annals  of  any  country  presented  such  a picture  of  vice 
and  imbecility  as  was  displayed  by  the  court  of  Spain,  at  the  period 
which  now  occupies  oiir  attention;  the  king  was  a weak  and  irreso- 
lute monarch,  destitute  of  abilities  for  managing  the  affairs  of  state, 
even  in  the  most  tranquil  times;  and,  consequently,  wholly  unlit  to 
rule  at  a period  when  all  Europe  was  convulsed  by  the  consequences 
of  the  French  revolution.  His  prime  minister,  and  the  virtual  ruler 
of  Spain,  was  Godoy,  whom  the  illicit  attachment  of  the  queen  had 
raised  from  the  rank  of  a private  gentleman  to  guide  the  national 
councils,  under  the  proud  title  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace.  But  Godoy 
was  by  no  means  fitted  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  station  to  which 
he  had  been  raised.  Possessing  neither  talent  nor  principle,  he  pur- 
sued a selfish  and  vacillating  course  of  policy,  which  wasted  the  re- 
sources of  Spain,  and  made  Ihe  country  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of 
all  the  surrounding  nations.  2.  Godoy  was  of  course  unpopular;  the 
nobility  despised  him  as  an  upstart;  the  people  regarded  him  as  the 
author  of  all  the  calamities  by  which  they  were  oppressed;  and,  at 
length,  reports  having  been  circulated  that  he  intended  to  remove  (he 
royal  family  to  South  America,  a furious  insurrection  broke  out, 
which  terminated  in  stripping  Godoy  of  all  his  authority.  Deprived  of 
his  only  reliance,  the  imbecile  Charles  resigned  the  crown  to  his  son 
Ferdinand,  prince  of  Asturias,  who  was  at  once  proclaimed  king,  to 
the  universal  delight  of  the  people.  3.  When  Napoleon  received  intel- 
ligence of  this  revolution,  he  immediately  proceeded  to  Bayonne,  in 
order  to  be  nearer  the  scene  of  action,  and  directed  the  numerous 
army  which  he  maintained  in  Spain,  to  occupy  Madrid.  By  means  of 
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some  obscure  intrigues,  Charles  was  induced  to  withdraw  his  abdica- 
tion, and  claim  the  assistance  of  the  French  emperor  against  his  re- 
bellious son;  while  at  the  same  time  assurances  were  privately  con- 
veyed to  Ferdinand  that  Napoleon  was  attached  to  his  cause,  and 
would,  if  an  appeal  was  made,  certainly  decide  in  his  favour.  4.  By 
such 1 representations,  the  entire  Spanish  royal  family  was  induced 
to  cross  the  frontier;  and  no  sooner  were  they  in  the  power  of  the 
French  emperor,  than  they  were  severally  compelled  to  abdicate  their 
claims  to  the  crown,  which  Napoleon  was  determined  to  transfer  to 
his  brother  Joseph. 

5.  When  the  iniquitous  transactions  at  Bayonne  became  known, 
they  filled  the  mind  of  every  Spaniard  with  feelings  of  the  deepest 
indignation;  one  sentiment  seemed  to  pervade  the  entire  nation, — 
a determination  to  maintain  the  independence  of  their  country,  and 
submit  to  none  but  their  legitimate  sovereign.  The  French  were  able 
to  suppress  the  insurrection  at  Madrid  after  a fearful  massacre,  which 
is  the  deepest  stain  on  the  character  of  Murat,  by  whom  the  garrison 
was  commanded;  but  in  the  provinces,  provisional  juntas  were 
formed,  armies  levied,  and  every  preparation  made  for  a vigorous 
resistance  to  the  usurpers.  The  garrison  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  British 
fleets  in  the  Mediterranean,  lent  their  assistance  to  the  efforts  of  the 
patriots,  and  by  their  aid  the  important  city  of  Cadiz  was  secured, 
and  the  French  fleet,  which  lay  in  the  harbour,  forced  to  surrender. 
6.  The  armies  of  France  also  met  some  severe  checks;  Dupont,  with 
a force  of  15,000  men,  was  forced  to  surrender  to  the  patriot  general 
Castanos;  Moncey  was  compelled  to  retreat  from  Valencia;  and, 
lastly,  a Spanish  army,  which  had  been  employed  by  Buonaparte  in 
the  nortli  of  Germany,  revolted,  and  was  conveyed  by  a British  squa- 
dron to  the  peninsula.  7.  The  flame  of  insurrection  soon  spread  to 
Portugal ; and  though  the  French  generals  in  that  unhappy  country- 
endeavoured  to  suppress  the  revolt  by  cruelly  massacring  all  suspected 
of  having  shared  in  the  efforts  for  the  liberation  of  their  country, 
this  detestable  policy  only  engendered  a more  determined  spirit  of 
resistance,  and  a fiercer  thirst  for  vengeance. 

8,  The  news  of  the  events  in  the  peninsula  was  received  in  England 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  The  Spanish  deputies  were  welcomed 
with  the  utmost  warmth ; all  the  Spanish  prisoners  released,  clothed, 
armed,  and  sent  to  aid  the  efforts  of  their  countrymen;  munitions  of 
war  were  supplied  to  the  patriots  from  the  British  arsenals;  public 
aids  and  private  subscriptions  were  liberally  contributed  for  the  sup- 
ply of  their  exhausted  resources;  and  a well-appointed  army,  under 


1 No  arts  were  left  unemployed  to  cajole  the  king  of  Spain  to  leave  his  kingdom, 
and  confide  in  the  honour  of  Buonaparte.  One  of  his  agents,  general  Savary,  while 
persuading  the  credulous  monarch  to  go  to  Bayonne,  once  went  so  far  as  to  say. 
“ I will  suffer  my  head  to  be  cut  off,  if,  within  a quarter  of  an  hour  after  your  ma- 
jesty’s arrival,  the  emperor  shall  not  have  recognised  you  as  king  of  Spain  and 
the  Indies;”  notwithstanding  this,  he  was  told,  after  dining  with  the  Usurper, 
that  none  of  the  Bouibon  family  could  he  permitted  to  reign. 
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the  command  of  sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  sent  to  assist  in  the  liberation 
of  Portugal. 

9.  On  the  first  of  August  the  British  troops  landed  in  Mondego  Bay, 
and  soon  commenced  active  operations. — On  the  seventeenth,  the 
French  were  defeated  at  Rolica;  hut  on  the  twenty-firsl,  a still  more 
decisive  battle  was  fought  at  Vtmiera,  and  the  English  were  comple- 
tely victorious.  10.  Unfortunately  at  this  important  moment,  sir  Ar- 
thur Wellesley  was  superseded  in  his  command  by  sir  Harry  Burrard, 
who  gave  immediate  orders  to  stop  the  pursuit,  thus  sacrificing  all 
the  fruits  of  this  brilliant  victory.  On  the  following  morning,  sir  Hew 
Dalrymple  arrived  to  take  the  supreme  command,  and  he  entered 
into  negociations  with  the  French  commander.  11.  A convention  for 
the  evacuation  of  Portugal  was  concluded  at  Cintra,  on  terms  so  fa- 
vourable to  Ihe  French  that  they  excited  universal  dissatisfaction. 
One  article  provided  for  the  security  of  the  Russian  fleet  then  lying 
in  the  Tagus;  hut  this  the  English  admiral,  sir  Charles  Cotton 
peremptorily  refused  to  ratify ; and  the  ships  were  surrendered  to  him 
on  condition  of  being  restored  six  months  after  the  conclusion  of 

12.  Portugal  being  now  free  from  the 
invader,  sir  John  Moore,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  British 
army,  was  directed  to  advance  into  North- 
ern Spain,  and  aid  the  exertions  of  the 
patriots.  The  instructions  sent  to  the  gal- 
lant general  had  been  prepared  on  the 
faith  of  the  representations  made  by  the 
Spanish  deputies  in  London;  it  was  not 
discovered,  until  too  late,  that  these  were 
wholly  unworthy  of  credit.  13.  The  re- 
solute spirit  of  hostility  to  the  French  in 
the  lower  ranks  of  the  Spaniards  was  in- 
dubitable; hut  the  upper  ranks,  at  the 
same  lime  ignorant  and  conceited,  were 
slow  to  make  any  exertion,  and  thought  more  of  securing  for  them- 
selves some  petty  authority  than  joining  in  efforts  for  the  liberation 
of  their  country.  Like  all  weak  and  vain-glorious  men,  they  were 
great  boasters;  they  told  of  countless  armies  and  exhaustless  re- 
sources; hut  when  the  moment  of  trial  arrived,  their  armies  were 
found  to  be  an  undisciplined  rabble,  and  even  sometimes  to  have 
existed  only  on  paper;  their  magazines  were  discovered  to  he  empty, 
and  (heir  boasted  preparations  to  have  consisted  in  doing  nothing. 
Even  before  the  English  general  had  entered  Spain,  the  principal 
forces  with  which  he  had  been  destined  to  co-operate  were  defeated 
and  dispersed,  in  a great  degree  by  the  sheer  incapacity  of  their  gene- 
rals. When  sir  John  Moore  found  that  all  the  expectations  which  he 
had  been  led  to  form  were  utterly  groundless,  he  resolved  to  return 
to  Portugal;  the  British  minister  to  the  Spanish  junta,  however,  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  change  his  resolution,  and  to  hazard  an  advance  into 
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the  heart  of  the  country.  14.  In  the  mean  time  Napoleon  himself  had 
arrived  to  lake  the  direction  of  Ihe  invading  army,  and  the  promp- 
titude of  his  movements  soon  left  the  British  general  no  other  choice 
hut  retreat.  The  sufferings  of  the  army  during  this  retrograde  move- 
ment almost  transcend  the  powers  of  description ; discipline  was  for  the 
most  part  at  an  end,  and  the  country  they  had  come  to  protect  was 
treated  by  the  famished  soldiers  as  if  it  had  belonged  to  an  enemy. 

15.  (A.D.  1809.)  At  length,  when  they  reached  Corunna,  the  enemy 
was  found  to  have  pursued  them  so  close  that  nothing  hut  a victory 
or  a convention  could  secure  their  embarkation.  Sir  John  Moore  at 
once  decided  to  risk  the  chances  of  battle;  he  obtained  a victory  so 
glorious  as  to  shade  the  calamities  of  the  retreat;  hut  unfortunately 
the  success  of  the  army  was  purchased  by  the  life  of  its  gallant  com- 
mander. 

16.  (A.D.  1809.)Taking  advantage  of  the  withdrawing  of  the  French 
troops  from  Germany  to  recruit  the  armies  in  Spain,  the  emperor  of 
Austria  again  determined  to  encounter  the  hazards  of  war,  and  en- 
deavour to  retrieve  his  former  fortunes.  But  the  same  fatality  which 
had  hitherto  attended  the  military  operations  of  this  power,  still 
counteracted  its  efforts.  Napoleon,  in  a brief,  but  decisive  campaign 
made  himself  master  of  Vienna;  and  though  his  army  met  a severe 
check  at  Arperne,  he  soon  after  obtained  a decisive  victory  at  Wagram, 
which  prostrated  the  Austrian  empire  at  his  feet. 

17.  But  while  this  contest  remained  as  yet  doubtful,  the  English 
were  fast  retrieving  their  tarnished  honour  in  the  peninsula.  Sir  Arthur 
.Wellesley  was  sent  again  to  the  scenes  of  his  former  glory,  ami  suc- 
ceeded in  expelling  the  French  from  Oporto,  and  several  other  acqui- 
sitions which  they  had  made  in  Portugal  after  the  retreat  of  sir  John 
Moore.  He  even  advanced  into  Spain,  and  obtained  a brilliant  victory 
at  Talavera;  hut  being  unsupported  by  the  Spanish  authorities,  he  was 
obliged  to  relinquish  his  conquests,  and  terminate  the  campaign 
without  obtaining  any  decisive  advantage.  For  the  skill  and  bravery, 
however,  which  had  been  displayed  at  Talavera,  sir  Arthur  Wellesley 

* was  elevated  to  the  peerage  with  the  title  of  viscount  Wellington. 

18.  To  create  a diversion  in  favour  of  Austria,  an  expedition  was 
sent  to  the  coast  of  Holland,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Cha- 
tham and  sir  Richard  Strachan.  The  fortress  of  Flushing  and  the 
island  of  Walcheren  were  subdued ; but  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate 
forced  the  conquerors  to  evacuate  these  acquisitions  after  the  sacrifice 
of  many  valuable  lives.  It  must  be  confessed  that  this  unfortunate 
enterprise  was  badly  conceived  and  badly  executed;  the  armament 
did  not  reach  the  coast  of  Holland  until  Austria  had  beSisrretrievably 
mined;  and  the  main  objects  of  the  expedition,  the  destruction  of 
the  French  fleet  in  the  Scheldt,  and  the  occupation  of  Antwerp,  were 
scarcely  attempted.  19.  There  were,  however,  some  gallant  exploits 
performed  during  the  year  by  the  British  navy,  which  contributed 
to  maintain  the  national  courage.  A French  squadron  lying  in  Basque 
Roads  was  attacked  by  lords  Gambier  and  Cochrane;  four  ships  of 
the  line  and  three  frigates  were  burned,  and  several  others  disabled. 
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Lord  Collingwood  destroyed,  in  the  bay  of  Rosas,  three  sail  of  the 

line,  two  frigates,  and  twenty  transports. 
Sir  James  Saumarez  captured  a Russian 
convoy  in  the  Baltic ; and  several  impor- 
tant islands  were  wrested  from  the  French 
in  the  West  Indies. 

20.  At  home  the  attention  of  the  public 
was  directed,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  to  a 
parliamentary  investigation  into  the  con- 
duct of  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of 
York,  as  commander -in -chief.  After  a 
laborious  inquiry,  the  royal  duke  was  ac- 
quitted by  a great  majority,  but  he  deem- 
ed it  right  to  resign  his  situation  imme- 
diately after.  On  the  25th  of  October,  a 
jubilee  was  celebrated  with  great  splen- 
dour through  the  kingdom  on  account  of 
his  majesty’s  having  entered  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  reign. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

1 . What  was  the  condition  of  Spain  at  this  time? 

2.  What  were  the  consequences  of  Godoy’s  proceedings? 

3.  How  did  Napoleon  act  under  these  circumstances? 

4.  In  what  manner  were  the  Spanish  king  and  prince  treated  by  their  aily? 

5.  Did  the  Spanish  people  show  their  indignation  ? 

6.  Were  any  triumphs  obtained  by  the  Spanish  patriots  ? 

7.  What  was  the  situation  of  Portugal  at  this  time? 

8.  How  was  the  intelligence  of  these  events  received  in  England? 

9.  In  what  manner  did  Sir  A.  Wellesley  commence  his  victorious  career  in  the 

peninsula? 

10.  How  were  the  fruits  of  his  victory  lost? 

1 1 . What  was  the  convention  of  Gintra? 

12.  To  wbat  expedition  was  sir  John  Moore  appointed? 

13.  With  what  difficulties  had  he  to  struggle? 

14.  How  was  he  compelled  to  retreat? 

15.  By  what  means  was  the  embarkation  of  the  army  secured  ? 

16.  What  success  had  the  Austrians  in  their  new  war  against  France? 

17.  For  what  victory  was  sir  A.  Wellesley  raised  to  the  peerage’ 

1 8.  In  what  unfortunate  expedition  did  the  English  engage’ 

19.  Was  this  loss  compensated  by  any  victories? 

20.  What  delicato  investigation  took  place  in  England  ’ 
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SECTION  XI. 

“ United  let  each  Briton  join, 

Courageously  advance; 

We’ll  baffle  every  vain  design, 

And  check  the  pride  of  France.”— E.  Thompson. 


i.  Baia't-o — Tor'm  VeMr&i.  s.  mountains  in  Por- 
tugal. 

3.  Retrograde,  n.  backward*. 

6.  Bad'ajos,  t.  a Spanish  fortress  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Portugal. 

Albue'ra — Puen'tes  d’Hono're,  i.  Spanish  vil- 
lages. 


7.  Bnros'sa,  *.  a Spanish  Tillage. 

».  Salamau'ca,  $.  a celebrated  city  of  Spain. 

11.  Bur'gos,  i.  a city  of  Spain  in  Old  Castile. 

14.  Vitto'ria.  a.  a Spanish  town  in  the  province 

of  Alava. 

15.  Leip'sie,  *.  a city  of  Saxony. 


1.  (A.D.  1810.)  The  peace  with  Austria  enabled  Napoleon  to  send 
fresh  armies  into  the  peninsula,  and  the  patriots  sustained  a series  of 
reverses  which  seemed  to  have  decided  the  fate  of  Spain.  But  it  was 
not  in  the  regular  held  of  battle  that  the  hostilities  of  the  Spaniards 
were  most  to  be  dreaded;  their  bands  of  guerillas,  that  cut  off  all 
stragglers,  intercepted  convoys,  and  harassed  every  march,  were  more 
formidable  than  any  regular  army  that  could  be  assembled.  The  pre- 
sence of  the  British  in  Portugal  was  justly  deemed  the  principal  impe- 
diment to  the  tranquillity  of  the  French  in  Spain  : and  Napoleon, 
therefore,  dispatched  Massena  with  overwhelming  forces  to  expel  the 
British  from  the  entire  peninsula.  The  French  ruler  deemed  himself 
at  this  time  secure  on  the  side  of  Germany,  for  he  had  married  the 
arch-duchess  Maria  Louisa,  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  of  Austria, 
having  previously  divorced  Josephine,  the  faithful  companion  of  all 
his  fortunes. 

2.  On  the  approach  of  Massena,  lord  Wellington  determined  to  act 
on  the  defensive,  and  resisted  every  temptation  to  abandon  this  cau- 
tious line  of  policy.  He  retreated  leisurely  before  the  enemy  until 
attacked  at  Busaco,  when  he  turned  on  his  pursuers,  and  inflicted  on 
them  a severe  defeat.  His  lordship  then  continued  his  retreat  to  the 
impregnable  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  where  he  determined  to  remain 
until  famine  should  compel  Massena  to  retire.— Nothing  could  exceed 
the  astonishment  of  the  French  marshal,  who  firmly  believed  that  the 
British  were  retreating  to  their  ships,  when  he  found  them  baited  in 
a position  which  it  would  have  been  madness  to  attack  : he  was  at 
once  reduced  to  inactivity,  and  forced  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  campaign 
in  watching  the  English  lines. 

3.  While  the  war  thus  lingered,  the  death  of  the  princess  Amelia, 
the  favourite  daughter  of  the  king,  spread  a gloom  over  the  royal 
family,  and  brought  on  a return  of  that  malady  by  which  bis  majesty 
had  been  previously  attacked.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
a slate  of  mental  imbecility,  and  the  government  of  the  country  was 
thenceforth  entrusted  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  acted  as  regent- 

4.  A little  before  this  event,  a strange  revolution  took  place  in  Sweden, 
the  king  was  deposed,  and  his  family,  excluded  from  the  throne;  his 
uncle  was  elected  in  his  stead,  and  as  he  was  childless,  the  succession 
was  settled  on  Charles  John  Bernadolte,  one  of  Napoleon’s  generals. 
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5.  (A.D.  1811.)  The  ability  displayed  by  lord  Wellington  inselecting 
the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  and  the  patience  with  which  he  waited 
the  progress  of  events  in  that  formidable  position,  received  at  length 
their  merited  reward.  Hunger  and  disease  made  more  havoc  in  the 
French  army  than  the  sword,  and  Massena  soon  found  that  nothing 
but  instant  retreat  could  save  him  from  destruction.  In  this  retrograde 
movement  the  French  marshal  fully  maintained  bis  former  character 
for  talent ; but  in  every  other  respect  his  conduct  merits  the  universal 
reprobation  of  posterity.  Every  crime  to  which  lust  and  rapine  could 
prompt  an  unprincipled  soldiery,  was  committed  with  impunity;  the 
claims  of  age  or  sex  afforded  no  protection  from  murderous  outrage ; 
mangled  corpses  and  smoking  ruins  marked  the  tract  by  which  these 
ruffian  warriors  retreated  from  the  land  where  their  hopes  had  been 
baffled  and  their  pride  tamed,  c.  After  this  success,  the  campaign 
lingered  without  any  very  decisive  operation.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  recover  Badajoz,  which  the  Spaniards  had  surrendered  to  the 
French  under  very  disgraceful  circumstances.  Soull  advanced  to  relieve 
the  place,  and  was  engaged  by  general  Beresford  at  Albuera.  The 
battle  was  fierce  and  bloody;  the  English  purchased  their  victory  at  a 
very  dear  rale,  and  their  losses  were  so  great  that  they  were  unable 
to  continue  the  siege  which  they  had  undertaken.  Massena  to  recover 
his  lost  fame,  attacked  the  English  at  Fuentes  d’Honore,  but  met  with 
a severe  repulse,  he  was  soon  after  recalled,  and  Marmont  appointed 
in  his  stead.  7.  The  management  of  the  Spanish  armies  continued  to 
be  entrusted  to  men,  for  the  most  part,  ignorant  of  the  first  rudiments 
of  their  profession.  They  were  frequently  defeated  in  llie  course  of  the 
campaign ; but  they  were  incapable  of  being  instructed  even  by  adver- 
sity. The  English,  under  general  Graham,  obtained  a brilliant  victory 
at  Barossa;  but  Lite  obstinacy  and  ignorance  of  their  allies  prevented 
them  from  reaping  the  fruit  of  their  success. 

8.  (A.D.  1812.)  The  restrictions  which  had 
been  imposed  on  the  prince  regent  being  re- 
moved, it  was  expected  that  some  important 
changes  would  be  made  in  the  administration ; 
none,  however,  took  place  at  that  lime;  but 
a sad  event  in  the  middle  of  the  year  pro- 
duced a new  modification  of  the  ministry.  The 
premier,  Mr.  Perceval,  was  assassinated  in  the 
lobby  of  the  house  of  commons  by  a merchant 
named  Bellingham,  who  fancied  that  his  just 
claims  had  been  neglected  by  government. 
The  murderer  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  and 
executed ; but  he  seemed  to  feel  little  remorse 
for  the  horrid  crime  which  he  had  committed.  Lord  Liverpool  was 
appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  Mr.  Vansitlarl  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  in  the  room  of  the  deceased  minister. 

9.  Marmont  was  even  a less  successful  rival  of  lord  Wellington  than 
his  predecessor  Massena ; the  important  fortress  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
and  Badajoz  were  besieged  and  stormed  before  the  French  marshal 
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could  move  lo  llieir  relief,  and  the  forts  erected  to  secure  the  fords  of 
the  Douro  were  taken  almost  in  his  presence.  The  two  armies  were 
several  days  within  sight  of  each  other  near  Salamanca,  without 
coming  to  a general  engagement : the  forces  were  nearly  equal,  and 
the  leaders  anxiously  waited  lo  take  advantage  of  any  blunder  that 
might  be  made  by  their  opponents.  At  length  Marmonl  made  an  in- 
judicious movement  lo  his  left,  in  hopes  lo  cut  off  the  British  from 
Ciudad  Rodrigo ; his  line  was  thus  necessarily  weakened,  and  Wel- 
lington instantly  seized  the  opportunity  lo  make  his  attack.  The 
consequence  was  the  total  rout  of  the  French,  with  the  loss  of  fourteen 
thousand  men,  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  The  number  of  killed 
and  wounded  on  the  part  of  the  victors,  scarcely  exceeded  five  thousand. 

10.  Naturally  expecting  that  the  intelligence  of  this  glorious  victory 
would  stimulate  the  Spaniards  lo  more  vigorous  exertions;  and  rely- 
ing on  the  promise  of  the  British  ministry  to  create  a powerful  di- 
version, by  sending  an  expedition  from  Sicily  lo  the  south-eastern 
coast  of  Spain,  Wellington,  who  had  been  lately  created  an  earl, 
resolved  lo  advance  into  the  centre  of  Spain,  and  drive  the  enemy 
from  the  capital.  This  brilliant  and  hazardous  enterprise  succeeded ; 
the  English  were  received  with  enthusiasm  in  Madrid,  and  joy  was 
diffused  throughout  the  entire  peninsula,  ft.  But  the  hopes  which 
were  thus  inspired  proved  delusive;  the  Spaniards  made  no  exertion 
to  second  the  efforts  for  their  liberation;  Ballasleros,  one  of  their 
generals,  refused  to  receive  instructions  from  a foreigner;  the  force 
sent  from  Sicily  was,  hy  some  blunder  of  the  British  ministry,  late  in 
time,  and  miserable  in  amount;  the  French  were,  therefore,  enabled 
to  threaten  Wellington  with  armies  three  limes  more  numerous  than 
his  own.  Under  these  circumstances  the  English  general  resolved  to 
transfer  the  scene  of  his  operations  to  the  north  of  Spain;  but  having 
failed  in  an  attack  on  Burgos,  he  was  compelled  to  retire  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Portugal.  During  the  retreat,  the  British  soldiers  sullied  their 
laurels  by  several  outrages,  which  were  severely  reprehended  by 
Wellington,  and  measures  taken  for  their  prevention  in  future. 

12.  In  the  mean  time  the  ambition  of  Napoleon  bad  hurried  him 
into  a war  with  Russia1,  which,  though  successful  in  the  outset,  ended 
in  lamentable  ruin.  The  French  army  advanced  in  spile  of  every  re- 
sistance lo  Moscow,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom,  but  there  their 
triumphs  ended.  The  Russians  set  fire  to  the  city;  the  invaders  de- 
prived of  quarters  were  forced  lo  retreat ; a severe  winter  set  in,  cold 
and  famine  destroyed  them  by  thousands,  and  only  a miserable  relic 
of  the  finest  army  which  had  been  ever  assembled  in  Europe  escaped 
across  the  frontiers. 

13.  Some  unfortunate  disputes  between  the  government  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  Stales  led  to  a war  between  two  countries, 
which  similarity  of  language  and  ancient  connexion  ought  to  have 
kept  for  ever  in  amity.  The  Americans  unsuccessfully  invaded  Ca- 


' The  Russian  campaign  belonging  lo  the  history  of  Franco  rather  than  of 
England  the  reader  is  referred  for  particulars  to  Taylor’s  history  of  that  country. 
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nada,  but  at  sea  their  frigates,  being  better  built  and  equipped,  ob- 
tained some  triumphs  over  British  vessels. 

14.  (A.D.  1813.)  The  Spanish  Cortes  became  at  length  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  giving  the  command  of  their  armies  to  the  British  ge- 
neral, and  a complete  change  in  the  fortunes  of  the  war  followed 
this  judicious  measure.  By  a series  of  brilliant  operations,  the  French 
were  driven  from  their  several  positions  on  the  Ebro  and  the  Douro, 
compelled  to  abandon  the  capital,  and  at  length  reduced  to  the  alter- 
native of  abandoning  the  country,  or  fighting  a pitched  battle  to  pre- 
serve their  conquests.  Joseph  adopted  the  latter  course,  and  drew 
up  his  forces  near  Vittoria,  which  had  been  made  the  French  depdt 
in  the  northern  provinces.  In  this  position  he  was  attacked  by  lord 
Wellington,  on  the  21st  of  June,  and  after  a severe  contest  utterly 
overthrown.  The  artillery,  baggage,  and  military  chest  of  the  fugi- 
tives, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors;  and  so  complete  was  the  rout, 
that  the  remnants  of  the  defeated  army  scarcely  deemed  themselves 
safe  until  they  had  escaped  beyond  the  frontier.  Before  pursuing 
them  into  France,  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  the  fortresses  of  St.  Se- 
bastian and  Pampeluna,  which  were  immediately  invested.  The 
former,  after  a frightful  loss,  was  taken  by  storm ; the  latter  sur- 
rendered some  time  after  by  capitulation. 

15.  The  reverses  of  the  French  in  the  north  of  Europe  were  equally 
signal.  Prussia  and  Sweden  joined  their  armies  to  that  of  Russia ; Aus- 
tria subsequently  joined  the  alliance,  and  their  united  forces  obtained 
a decisive  victory  over  those  of  the  French  emperor  at  Leipsic.  The 
retreat  of  the  defeated  army  was  disastrous  in  the  extreme;  the  Ger- 
mans every  where  joined  the  pursuers,  and  after  suffering  the  most 
severe  calamities,  Napoleon's  army  was  driven  across  the  Rhine,  and 
it  became  evident  that  the  next  campaign  would  commence  with  the 
invasion  of  France,  both  on  her  eastern  and  western  frontier. 


Ctidis  mortar,  1810,  in  St.  James  park,  London. 

Its  weight  it  sixteen  tons,  and  it  is  capable  of  throwing  a shell  to  the  distance  of  three  miles  ! 


Questions  for  Examination. 

1.  Hovr  was  Buonaparte  enabled  to  give  his  undivided  attention  to  the  affairs  ot 
the  peninsula? 

•2  In  what  manner  did  Wellington  act? 

3.  W hat  remarkable  event  took  place  at  this  time  in  England? 

4.  Did  any  revolution  take  place  in  Sweden? 
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5.  How  did  Massena  conduct  bia  retreat  from  Torres  Vedras  ' 

6.  Were  there  any  other  remarkable  events  in  tbe  campaign  ? 

7.  How  did  the  Spanish  government  behave? 

8.  What  event  caused  a change  of  ministry  in  England? 

9.  What  great  victory  did  Wellington  gain  over  Marmont? 
to.  How  did  Wellington  endeavour  to  improve  his  triumph  ’ 

11.  By  what  circumstances  were  Wellington’s  hopes  frustrated  ? 

12.  In  what  new  war  did  Buonaparte  engage? 

■ 3.  What  new  enemy  assailed  the  English? 

14.  What  great  victory  did  Wellington  gain  over  Joseph  Buonaparte? 

15.  Did  Napoleon  meet  any  other  reverses? 


SECTION  XII. 

“ Then  he  fell — so  perish  all 
Who  would  man  by  man  enthral."—  Bykov 


2.  Nivelle.  *.  a small  river  in  the  south  of  4.  Chatillon,  t.  a town  in  France. 

France.  I 6.  Elba,  s a small  island  on  the  west  coast  of 

Orthes,  s.  a village  in  ditto.  | Italy. 


I.  (A.D.  1813.)  The  operations  of  Ihe  allied  armies  in  the  south- 
eastern provinces  of  Spain  were  singularly  ill-conducted.  Sir  John 
Murray,  to  whose  guidance  Ihey  were  entrusted,  proved  totally  unfit 
for  his  situation.  He  precipitately  commenced  the  siege  of  Tarragona, 
and  then  abandoned  his  works  and  guns  with  still  more  disgraceful 
rapidity;  after  which  he  returned  to  a stale  of  inactivity.  2.  But  the 
vigour  of  Wellington  more  than  atoned  for  these  deficiencies;  he 
crossed  the  Bidassoa  in  October,  and  on  the  10th  of  November  de- 
feated Soult’s  army  on  the  Nivelle.  (A.D.  1814.)  Winter  did  not  inter- 
rupt the  operations  of  the  armies.  Soult,  continually  pushed  l»y  the 
British  forces,  assumed  a strong  position  at  Orthes,  from  which  he 
was  driven  with  severe  toss,  and  Bordeaux  was  consequently  exposed 
to  the  invading  army.  In  the  mean  time,  the  duke  d’Angouifime,  the 
representative  of  the  ancient  line  of  French  monarchs,  had  arrived  in 
Wellington’s  camp;  to  him  the  inhabitants  of  Bordeaux  opened  their 
gates,  and  received  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  the  descendant  of 
their  former  kings.  3.  Wellington  pursuing  his  victorious  career, 
again  defeated  Soult,  at  Toulouse;  but  while  preparing  to  follow  up 
his  victory,  news  arrived  from  Paris,  that  Napoleon  had  abdicated, 
and  that  the  war  was  at  an  end. 

4.  In  January,  1814,  the  allied  armies  had  crossed  the  Rhine,  and 
advanced  into  the  heart  of  France;  negociations  for  peace  were  indeed 
commenced  at  Chatillon,  but  the  insincerity  which  marked  the  con- 
duct of  ttie  French  commissioners  prevented  them  from  coming  to 
any  conclusion.  Napoleon’s  great  object  was  to  recover  Holland, 
which  had  achieved  its  independence,  by  the  aid  of  England,  after 
the  battle  of  Leipsic,  and  had  recalled  the  Stadlholder  to  his  ancienl 
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dominions.  The  French  emperor  bad  strong  hopes  that  one  great 
victory  would  restore  him  to  his  former  pre-eminence.  6.  Never  in 
his  proudest  and  most  palmy  days  did  Napoleon  display  more  energy 
and  ability  than  in  this  his  time  of  difficulty;  but  he  had  beaten  his 
enemies  into  the  art  of  conquering.  While  he  was  manoeuvring  in 
their  rear,  the  Prussians  and  Austrians  made  a rush  on  Paris,  which 
fell  almost  without  resistance.  On  the  Glh  of  April,  Buonaparte  signed 
the  instrument  of  abdication,  and  Louis  XVIII.  was  recalled  from  exile 
to  ascend  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  The  fallen  emperor  received 
the  island  of  Elba  as  an  independent  sovereignty;  the  duchies  of 
Parma  and  Placentia  were  settled  on  his  wife  and  son. 

6.  The  return  of  peace  was  celebrated  with  general  rejoicings 
throughout  England;  and  the  metropolis  was  illuminated  during 
three  successive  nights.  Immediately  after,  the  emperor  of  Russia, 
the  king  of  Prussia,  and  a numerous  train  of  other  distinguished 
foreigners  came  over  lo  England,  and  met  a most  magnilicenl  recep- 
tion. After  a short  but  gratifying  visit,  they  returned  lo  the  conti- 
nent, leaving  behind  a favourable  impression  of  their  urbanity,  and  of 
the  respect  they  showed  for  the  institutions  of  this  country. 

7.  The  American  war  was  soon  after  terminated;  the  triumphs  and 
losses  on  both  sides  were  nearly  balanced ; but  alier  the  overthrow 
of  Napoleon,  England’s  superiority  became  evident.  The  treaty  of 
peace  was  not  signed  before  December  1814. 

8.  (A.D.  1815.)  A congress  of  ambassadors  from  the  leading  powers 

of  Europe  bad  assembled  at 
Vienna  lo  settle  the  slate  of 
the  continent,  when  they 
were  astounded  by  intelli- 
gence which  threatened  to 
renderall  their  deliberations 
useless.  Buonaparte  wearied 
of  his  exile),  and  invited 
by  numerous  partisans  in 
France,  sailed  from  Elba, 
and  having  escaped  the  vi- 
gilance of  the  cruizers,  land- 
ed once  more  in  the  coun- 
try which  had  so  long  ac- 
knowledged hissway.  9.  The 
army  every  where  declared 
in  his  favour;  no  effectual 
resistance  was  attempted; 
Louis,  with  a few  friends, 
escaped  beyond  the  Belgian 
frontier ; and  in  an  incre- 
dibly short  lime  Buonaparte 

once  more  ascended  the  imperial  throne.  The  allied  sovereigns  look 
immediate  measures  lo  dethrone  an  usurper  whom  experience  had 
shown  to  lie  the  common  disturber  of  nations,  and  a violater  of  the 
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faith  of  treaties;  and  preparations  were  made  for  a second  invasion  of 
France. 

10.  The  English  and  Prussians  began  rapidly  to  concentrate  their 
forces  in  the  newly-formed  kingdom  of  Belgium,  when  Buonaparle. 
trusting  to  that  activity  which  had  before  produced  so  many  triumphs, 
determined  to  become  the  assailant,  and  rapidly  advanced  against 
the  Prussians.  After  a severe  contest,  Blucher  was  forced  to  retire 
from  I.igny ; but  he  accomplished  his  retreat  in  good  order,  and  left 
no  trophy  to  the  enemy  but  the  field  of  battle.  This  caused  a corres- 
ponding movement  in  the  English  forces,  which  had  advanced  to 
Qualre-bras,  and  fought  a furious  but  indecisive  battle  with  the 
enemy.  Wellington  halted  his  troops  on  the  plains  of  Waterloo,  and 
rode  across  the  country  to  Blucher,  in  order  to  concert  a plan  for  their 
mutual  operations. 

-It.  On  the  18th  of  June  was  fought  the  memorable  battle  which 
may  be  said  to  have  decided  the  fate  of  Europe.  Napoleon,  believing 
the  Prussians  completely  broken,  hoped,  by  forcing  the  British  lines, 
to  open  a passage  to  Brussels,  and  then  overwhelm  the  allies  in  de- 
tail : the  object  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  was  to  maintain  his  ground 
until  the  arrival  of  the  Prussians  should  give  him  a decided  superio- 
rity over  his  opponents.  The  efforts  of  the  French  to  force  the  Bri- 
tish position  were  met  with  most  undaunted  firmness;  the  fire  of  an 
immense  park  of  artillery,  the  charges  of  the  cuirassiers,  the  attacks 
of  immense  columns,  failed  to  break  any  of  the  squares  which  the 
English  had  formed;  and  at  length,  when  night  approached,  the  heads 
of  the  Prussian  columns  were  seen  advancing  to  share  in  the  combat. 
Napoleon  assembled  his  guards  for  one  last  and  desperate  efforl; 
but  instead  of  heading  them  himself,  he  gave  the  command  to  mar- 
shal Ney.  The  English  wings,  which  had  rather  declined  from  the 
field  at  the  commencement  of  the  fight,  had,  after  live  defeat  of 
the  former  charges,  gradually  come  forward,  until  they  formed  a 
concave  front  to  the  French.  They  now  poured  a dreadful  storm  of 
musketry  on  the  heads  of  the  advancing  columns;  the  imperial  guards 
were  unable  to  deploy  into  line  under  the  heavy  fire;  they  made  the 
attempt  and  fell  into  confusion.  At  this  moment  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington gave  the  word  to  charge,  the  soldiers  rushed  forward  with 
resistless  impetuosity;  some  battalions,  which  Ney  had  rallied,  were 
broken  in  an  instant;  it  was  no  longer  a battle  but  a rout.  The 
Prussians,  who  were  comparatively  fresh,  continued  the  pursuit,  and 
the  army  of  Napoleon  was  virtually  annihilated. 

12.  The  victorious  armies  now  advanced  towards  Paris  without 
meeting  any  serious  obstacle.  On  the  22d  of  June  Napoleon  once 
more  abdicated  the  throne,  and  (led  to  the  sea-coast,  In  hopes  of 
making  his  escape  to  America.  But  finding  that  it  was  impossible  to 
baffle  the  vigilance  of  the  English  cruizers,  he  surrendered  himself  to 
captain  Maitland,  of  the  Bellerophon,  and  was  conveyed  with  his 
retinue  to  an  English  harbour.  When  the  allies  were  informed  of 
this  event,  they  decided  that  he  should  be  sent  as  a prisoner  to  the 
island  of  St.  Helena,  in  the  Southern  Atlantic,  and  there  detained 
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under  the  strictest  observation.  In  this  little  island  the  illustrious 
exile  died  on  the  5lh  of  May,  1821. 


18.  Louis  XV111.  was  restored  to  his  throne  without  opposition  : a 
few  of  Napoleon’s  most  zealous  partisans,  of  whom  the  chief  were 
marshal  Ney  and  colonel  Labedoyere,  suffered  Ihe  penalties  of  trea- 
son; hut  the  greater  part  of  the  delinquents  escaped  with  impunity. 
The  long  wars  which  had  distracted  western  and  central  Europe  were 
now  terminated,  and  a tranquillity,  promising  to  be  of  long  duration, 
was  established. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

1 . Huw  were  operations  conducted  in  the  south  of  Spain  ? 

2.  Did  Wellington  obtain  any  success  in  France? 

3.  Why  was  not  the  victory  at  Toulouse  followed  up? 

4.  What  operations  were  undertaken  at  the  north-east  side  of  France? 

5.  How  was  the  war  terminated? 

6.  In  what  manner  was  the  return  of  peace  celebrated  in  England? 

7.  How  was  the  American  war  terminated? 

8.  By  what  news  was  the  congress  at  Vienna  disturbed? 

9.  Did  Napoleon  again  become  master  of  France? 
to.  How  was  the  war  recommenced  ? 

11.  What  particulars  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  are  mentioned  ? 

12.  What  became  of  Buonaparte? 

13.  How  was  the  war  finally  ended  ? 


St.  Helena. 
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SECTION  XIII. 

“ The  deeds  of  those  chiefs,  nvho  fell  covered  with  glory. 

Still  beam  on  our  record  of  triumphs  and  tears; 

While  the  memory  of  Nelson  and  Waterloo’s  story 
Are  blended  by  Fame  with  the  fall  of  Algiers. 

The  blaze  of  each  name  o’er  the  universe  shining, 

No  cloud  shall  obscure, — in  no  midnight  shall  cease  : 

But  time's  lapse  of  years  still  hail  Britain  entwining 
War’s  chaplet  ol  palm  round  the  altars  of  peace.-’— Fitzgerald. 

9.  Isle  of  Leon,  s.  the  nunc  of  an  insulated  tract  in  the  south-west  of  Spain,  containing  the 

city  of  Cadis. 

1.  (A.D.  1816.)  It  had  been  hoped,  rather  Ilian  expected,  that  the 
exertions  made  by  the  people  in  the  different  European  nations  to 
overthrow  the  power  of  Napoleon,  would  have  been  rewarded  by  the 
sovereigns  conceding  to  them  free  constitutions.  But  the  monarch*, 
terrified  at  the  evils  which  the  French  revolution  had  produced,  were 
firmly  resolved  to  extend  rather  than  abridge  the  royal  authority. 

2.  The  restored  king  of  Spain,  whose  slavish  weakness  had  been  the 
first  cause  of  his  own  imprisonment  and  his  kingdom’s  degradation, 
treated  with  the  greatest  ingratitude  those  whose  blood  had  been  shed 
like  water  to  effect  his  restoration.  The  Inquisition  was  revived,  and 
every  despotic  custom,  which  made  the  government  of  Spain  infamous, 
and  the  country  miserable,  was  re-established  in  full  force.  The  Spa- 
niards, who  entertained  liberal  opinions,  and  who  had  been  the  most 
zealous  opponents  of  the  French  power,  were  bitterly  persecuted,  and 
either  brought  to  the  scaffold  or  driven  into  exile. 

3.  This  aspect  of  affairs  by  no  means  contributed  to  allay  the  dissa- 
tisfaction which  pervaded  Britain  at  the  termination  of  the  war.  The 
channels  of  trade,  which  were  only  opened  by  a long  course  of  war- 
fare, were  suddenly  closed;  the  manufacturers  had  no  demand  for 
their  goods,  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce  were  seriously  dimi- 
nished, and  ail  the  evils  which  attend  a sudden  transition  from  war 
to  peace,  were  fell  the  more  sensibly  on  account  of  the  tremendous 
addition  which  the  expenditure  requisite  to  support  such  unparalleled 
exertions  had  made  to  the  national  debt. 

4.  The  marriage  of  Ihe  princess  Charlotte 
of  Wales,  with  Leopold,  prince  of  Saxe- 
Cobourg.  and  that  of  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cester, with  his  cousin  the  princess  Mary, 
for  a time  averted  the  gloom  which  seemed 
fasl  spreading  over  the  nation;  and  a bril- 
liant victory  obtained  by  lord  Exmoulh 
over  the  Algerines,  diverted  public  atten- 
tion from  intestine  calamities.  5.  Though 
Algiers  was  defended  by  1000  pieces  of 
cannon,  it  could  not  resist  the  intrepidity 
of  British  seamen;  its  defences  were  de- 
stroyed, its  fleet  burned  in  the  harbour,  and  at  length,  to  save  it  from 
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total  destruction,  the  Dey  offered  terms  of  peace.  He  was  pardoned 
on  the  conditions  of  liberating  the  Christian  slaves,  more  Ilian  a thou- 
sand of  whom  were  received  on  board  Ihe  British  fleet;  of  abolishing 
slavery  for  ever  in  his  dominions ; and  making  reparation  to  the  powers 
which  had  been  the  more  immediate  objects  of  his  barbarous  ag- 
gressions. 

C.  (A. D.  1817.)  Bui  even  naval  glory,  always  the  most  pleasing  to 
Englishmen,  failed  to  allay  the  discontents  that  pervaded  Ihe  lower 
ranks  of  society;  alarming  riots  occurred  in  many  parts  of  Ihe  king- 
dom, and  meetings  were  held  in  the  metropolis,  where  the  most 
threatening  discourses  were  pronounced.  The  parliament  in  this  crisis 
passed  laws  to  increase  the  powers  of  government,  especially  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  several  of  the  popular  leaders 
were  arrested.  Some  were  brought  to  trial  in  London,  and  acquitted; 
but  in  Derby  several  were  found  guilty,  and  suffered  the  penalties  of 
high  treason,  which  had  not  been  inflicted  for  seventy  years  before. 
These  vigorous  measures,  followed  by  a revival  of  commerce,  and  an 

improved  harvest,  restored  public  tran- 
quillity; but  the  gloom  which  hung 
over  the  nation  was  not  dispelled,  and 
a new  event  served  to  deepen  it  still 
further.  7.  The  princess  Charlotte  of 
Wales,  the  pride  and  darling  of  Eng- 
land, was  delivered  of  a still-born 
child,  whose  birth  she  survived  only 
a few  hours.  Never  was  grief  more 
universal— never  was  a nation’s  sorrow 
so  deeply  felt,  and  so  generally  mani- 
fested. The  day  of  the  funeral  was 
voluntarily  observed  as  a day  of  fasting 
and  humiliation  throughout  Ihe  three 
kingdoms ; and  a stranger  witnessing 
the  affliction  on  every  countenance,  might  have  supposed  that  every 
family  in  the  realm  had  been  deprived  of  one  of  its  most  beloved 
members. 

8.  (A.D.  1818.)  To  supply  the  chasm  which  this  lamentable  event 
had  occasioned  in  the  succession  to  the  crown,  several  of  the  royal 
family  formed  matrimonial  alliances.  The  dukes  of  Clarence,  Kent 
and  Cambridge,  and  the  princess  Elizabeth,  were  united  to  branches  of 
different  princely  families  in  Germany,  and  such  an  increase  was  made 
in  their  revenues  by  parliament  as  might  enable  them  to  support  the 
additional  expenses  which  they  necessarily  incurred.  These  arran- 
gements had  not  been  long  concluded,  when  the  royal  family  suffered 
a second  loss  by  the  death  of  queen  Charlotte,  who  expired  at  Kew, 
on  the  17  th  of  November,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  her  age. 

9.  (A.D.  1819.)  The  extensive  colonies  which  Spain  had  anciently 
possessed  in  South  America,  wearied  by  the  tyranny  to  which  they 
had  been  subjected,  threw  off  the  yoke,  and  commenced  a successful 
struggle  for  independence.  The  king  of  Spain,  however,  imagined  that 
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their  subjugation  was  still  possible,  and  assembled  an  army  at  Cadiz, 
in  the  Isle  of  Leon,  to  form  an  expedition  against  the  revolted  pro- 
vinces. But  the  soldiers  who  had  been  thus  collected  to  crush  the 

rising  freedom  of  America,  disappointed  the  hopes  of  their  despotic 
sovereign.  10.  1 They  unanimously  refused  to  embark;  and  directing 
their  attention  to  the  miserable  condition  of  their  own  country,  they 
demanded  the  establishment  of  a free  constitution,  which  Ferdinand 
was  compelled  to  concede.  Similar  revolutions  subsequently  took  place 
in  Portugal,  Naples,  and  Piedmont ; but  in  tbe  two  latter  countries 
the  old  despotic  governments  were  restored  by  tbe  Austrians,  wbo  have 
ever  been  strongly  opposed  to  liberal  institutions. 

II.  The  public  mind  in  England  continued  to  be  agitated  by  pro- 
jects for  effecting  reform  in  parliament,  and  other  changes  in  the 
constitution.  Public  meetings,  attended  by  immense  multitudes,  were 
held  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  One  in  particular,  at  Manchester, 
was  attended  with  lamentable  consequences.  The  magistrates  having 
determined  to  arrest  the  leaders,  especially  Mr.  Hunt,  sent  a party  of 
yeomanry  to  aid  the  officers  of  police ; unfortunately,  in  passing  through 
the  immense  assembly,  some  confusion  took  place,  which  led  to  a 
serious  afTray;  several  of  the  multitude  were  killed,  and  a still  greater 
number  wounded  by  the  sabres  of  the  yeomanry,  or  severely  crushed. 
Hunt  and  his  friends  were  taken  into  custody  on  a charge  of  high 
treason ; but  this  was  soon  abandoned,  and  they  were  ordered  to  find 
hail  on  a charge  of  sedition.  1 2.  This  event  produced  great  diversity 
of  opinion,  and  very  angry  debates  within  and  without  the  walls  of 
parliament;  but  the  sentiments  of  government  were  expressed  unequi- 
vocally, although  perhaps  prematurely,  in  a letter  of  thanks  addressed 
to  the  magistrates  and  yeomanry  of  Manchester  for  their  prompt  and 
spirited  conduct.  At  the  following  assizes 
the  grand  jury  threw  out  the  bills  charging 
the  yeomanry  with  murder;  hut  Hunt  and 
his  associates,  being  found  guilty  of  sedi- 
tion, were  sentenced  to  different  periods 
of  imprisonment.  Sir  Francis  Burdelt  also, 
who  had  denounced  the  conduct  of  the 
magistrates  and  the  ministry  in  very  severe 
terms,  in  a letter  addressed  to  his  con- 
stituents, was  brought  to  trial,  and  found 
guilty  of  a libel  on  his  majesty’s  govern- 
ment. Finally,  parliament  was  assembled 
in  the  end  of  the  year,  and  six  restrictive 
acts  passed  for  Ihe  prevention  of  seditious 
meetings,  for  prohibiting  training  and  arm- 
ing, for  checking  blasphemous  and  sedi- 
tious writings,  and  to  impose  a lax  on  cheap  periodical  publications. 

13.  (A.I).  1820.)  On  the  23rd  of  January,  his  royal  highness  the 

' These  events  did  not  lake  place  until  the  following  year;  but  are  placed  here 
to  preserve  the  continuity  of  the  narrative. 
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duke  of  Kent  died  at  Sidmoulh,  in  the  53rd  year  of  his  age,  leaving 
behind  him  an  only  daughter,  the  princess  Alexandria  Victoria,  then 
the  presumptive  heiress  of  the  British  throne.  On  Ihe  29th  of  the  same 
month.  George  111.  died  at  Windsor  Castle,  at  the  advanced  age  o 
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eighty-one,  after  a reign  of  more  than  fifty-nine  years  : the  longest 
and  most  memorable  in  the  annals  of  England.  We  are  still  too  near 
the  times  in  which  this  event  occurred,  and  too  much  swayed  by  the 
opinions  and  prejudices  resulting  from  personal  feelings,  to  draw  an 
impartial  character  of  this  venerable  sovereign.  But  whatever  diversity 
of  opinion  there  may  be  respecting  the  politics  of  the  monarch,  none 
can  deny  the  virtues  of  the  man;  amiable,  merciful,  benevolent,  he 
was  an  affectionate  husband,  a lender  father,  and  a faithful  friend  : no 
prouder  epitaph  needs  to  be  inscribed  upon  his  tomb '. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

1.  In  what  manner  were  the  hopes  of  the  people  of  Europe  disappointed? 

2.  How  did  the  restored  king  of  Spain  behave? 

3.  What  was  the  state  of  England  after  the  war? 

4.  By  what  circumstances  were  the  hopes  of  the  nation  raised  ? 

5.  What  victory  was  obtained  at  Algiers? 


1 The  following  lines  form  part  of  a poetic  tribute  to  the  memory  of  George  III. 
from  the  pen  of  the  llev.  George  Croly : — 

Raise  we  his  monument ! what  giant  pile 
Shall  honour  him  to  far  posterity* 

His  monument  shall  be  his  ocean-isle. 

The  voice  of  his  redeeming  thunders  be 
Uis  epitaph  upon  the  silver  sea. 

And  million  spirits,  from  whose  neck  he  tore 
The  fetter,  and  made  soul  and  body  free  ; 

And  unborn  millions,  from  earth's  farthest  shore. 

Shall  b)e*s  the  Chrmtiax  Kikg  till  the  last  sun  is  o'er. 
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0.  How  did  government  endeavour  to  check  the  progress  of  sedition  ? 

7.  What  fatal  event  filled  the  nation  with  sadness? 

8.  Did  any  other  remarkable  circumstances  occur  in  the  royal  family  ? 

9.  What  colonies  revolted  against  the  parent  state1 
to.  How  was  a constitution  established  in  Spain? 

it.  Wbat  unfortunate  circumstance  look  place  at  Manchester  ? 

H.  What  were  the  consequences  of  this  event? 

13.  What  deaths  took  place  in  the  royal  family? 


CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 


Popes. 

A.D. 

Clement  XIII 1758 

Clement  XIV 1789 

Pius  VI 1775 

Pius  VII 1800 

Emperori  of  Germany. 

Francis  Stephen. .. . 17-45 

Joseph  II 1765 

Leopold 1790 

Francis  II 1792 

Assumed  the  title  of 
emperorof  Austria.  180-i 

Emperors  of  the  Turks. 

Muslapha  III 1757 

Abdul-Hamid 1774 

Selim  III 1789 

Mustapha  IV 1807 

Mahmoud  II 1808 

Emperors  and  Empresses 
of  Russia. 

Elizabeth 1741 


A.D. 

Peter  III 1762 

Catherine  II 1762 

Paul  1 1796 

Alexander 1801 

Sovereigns  of  France. 

Louis  XV 1715 

Louis  XVI '. ...  1774 

Republic 1793 

Napoleon  consul ... . 1799 
emperor  . 1804 
Louis  XVIII 1814 

Kings  of  Spain. 

Ferdinand  VI 1746 

Charles  III 1759 

Charles  IV 1788 

Ferdinand  VII 1808 

Kings  and  Quern  of 
Portugal. 

Joseph 1750 

Maria 1 777 

John  VI 1816 


Kings  of  Prussia. 


A.D. 

Frederick  11 

1740 

Frederick  III 

1786 

Frederick  IV 

1797 

Kings  of  Poland. 

Stanislaus 

1764 

Augustus  IV 

1786 

Divided  between  llus- 

sia,  Prussia,  and 

Germany 

1793 

Kings  of  Denmark. 


Frederick  V 

1746 

Christian  VII 

1766 

Frederick  VI 

1808 

Kings  of  Sweden. 

Adolphus 

1751 

Guslavus  III 

1771 

Gustavus  IV 

1792 

Charles  XIII 

1809 

Charles  XIV 

1818 

EMINENT  PERSONS. 

Napoleon  Buonaparte  ( 1769-1821  ),  Bluchcr  ( 1742-1819  ),  Wellington,  Moore 
(1761-1809),  Abercrombie  (i738-i80i),  and  Sidney  Smith  (1764-1840),  eminent 
generals;  Nelson  (1758-1805),  Duncan  (1731-1804),  Howe  (1725-1799),  Vincent 
Hood  (1724-1816),  and  Rodney  (1792),  naval  commanders;  Horace  Walpole 
(1718-1797),  Pitt  (1759-1806),  Burke  (1730-1797),  Fox  (1748-1806),  and  Sheridan 
(1751-1816),  statesmen;  Captain  Cook  (1728-1779),  Byron  (1723-1768),  Wallis, 
and  Carteret,  celebrated  seamen;  Drs.  Bell  (1749-1806),  Hunter  (1718-1783),  and 
Abernethy  ( 1764- 1 83 1 ),  physicians;  Hume  ( 1711-1776  ),  Gibbon  ( 1737-1794  ), 
Smollett  (1721-1771),  and  Robertson  (1721-1793),  historians;  Chantrey  (1781- 
184 1 ),  and  Flaxman  (1755-1826),  sculptors;  Herschell  (1738-1822),  Davy  (1778- 
1829),  Hutton  (1727-1823),  and  Priestley  (1733-1804),  philosophers;  Sir  William 
Biackslone  (1723-1780),  lawyer;  Sir  W.  Jones  (1746-1794),  Drs.  Johnson  (1709- 
1784),  Parr  (1746-1825),  Goldsmith  (1731-1774),  and  Darwin  (1731-1802),  Cowper 
(1731-1800),  Burns  (1759-1796),  Porson  (1759-1808),  Robert  Bloomfield  (1766- 
1823),  Kirk  White  (1785-1806),  Mrs.  Barbauld  (1743-1825),  Adam  Smith  (i723- 
1790),  literary  characters;  Bishops  Porieus  (1731-1808),  Newton  (1704-1782). 
Heber  (1783-1826),  John  Wesley  (1703-1791),  diviues;  Howard  (1726-1790),  phi- 
lanthropist; Mungo  Park  (i77l-  ?)  traveller;  Duke  of  Bridgewater  ( 1736- 

1803),  patron  of  John  Brindley  (1716-1772),  canal  engineer;  Matthew  Boulton 
(1728-1809),  James  Watt  (1736-1819),  John  Rennie  (1761-1821),  engineers;  Sir 
J.  Reynolds  1 1723-1792),  Gainsborough  (1727-1788),  painters;  Quin  (1693-1766), 
Garrick  (I716-I779\  J P.  Kemble  ( 1757-1323),  Foote  ( 1722-1777),  actors. 
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SECTION  J. 

“ No,  sirs — my  regal  claim,  my  rightful  crown, 

The  honour’d  title  of  your  sovereign’s  wife, 

No  bribe  shall  e’er  induce  me  to  lay  down. 

Nor  lorce  extort  it,  save  but  with  mylifo.” 

Eltham’s  Margaret  of  A njou. 

■V  Milan,  ..  the  capital  «f  Lombardy,  in  north-  I 6.  Lit'uray,  s.  tho  public  service  in  the  e»l.,l>- 
ern  Ull7  I Halted  church. " 

14.  Depreciation,  s.  fall  in  price. 


1.  (A.D.  1820.)  The  accession  of  a monarch,  who  had  been  actually 
in  the  possession  of  sovereign  power  for  so  many  previous  years, 
produced  no  important  political  changes.  George  IV.  was  publicly 
proclaimed  on  the  31  st  of  January  in  London  and  Westminster,  and 
matters  went  on  for  some  lime  in  their  ordinary  course.  On  the 
23rd  of  February,  the  metropolis  was  astounded  by  intelligence  of  a 
plot  being  discovered  for  the  assassination  of  his  majesty’s  ministers. 

2.  The  Cato-slreet  conspiracy,  as  it  was  called,  from  the  little  street 
near  the  Edgeware-road,  where  the  conspirators  used  to  assemble,  was 
planned  by  Thisllewood,  who  had  been  before  acquitted  on  a charge 
of  treason,  and  some  other  men  of  desperate  fortunes.  Their  design 
was  to  obtain,  on  some  pretence,  admission  to  lord  Harrowby’s,  when 
the  ministers  were  assembled  at  a cabinet  dinner,  and  there  murder 
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llie  entire  parly.  3.  Hut  all  their  plans  were  betrayed  to  government 
by  a spy,  and  a strong  body  of  police,  accompanied  by  a detachment 
of  the  guards,  burst  into  their  rendezvous,  at  the  moment  that  they 
were  preparing  for  the  execution  of  their  designs.  After  some  resis- 
tance, in  which  Smilhers,  a police-officer,  was  killed,  they  were  over- 
powered, and  the  greater  part  made  prisoners;  Thisliewood  made  his 
escape,  but  was  subsequently  taken  at  a house  in  Moorlields.  Such  was 
the  poverty  and  misery  of  these  wretched  madmen,  who  proposed  to 
subvert  a powerful  government,  that  when  they  were  searched,  not 
even  a shilling  was  lound  among  the  whole  party.  They  were  soon 
after  brought  to  trial : Thisliewood  and  four  others  were  executed, 
some  more  transported,  and  government,  salislied  with  these  examples, 
gave  up  the  prosecution  against  the  rest.  4.  Preparations  were  now 
commenced  for  the  coronation  of  his  majesty,  when  they  were  sud- 
denly suspended  by  an  event  which  excited  more  public  interest  and 
more  angry  feelings  than  any  other  that  had  occurred  for  a long  pe- 
riod. This  was  the  return  of  queen  Caroline  to  England,  and  her  sub- 
sequent trial  before  the  house  of  lords— matters  over  which  the 
historian  would  willingly  cast  a veil,  but  which  are  far  loo  important 
to  be  omitted. 

5.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  formal  separation  between  the 
prince  of  Wales  and  his  consort,  soon  after  their  marriage;  some  years 
alter,  her  conduct  was  made  the  subject  of  a secret  investigation, 
which,  after  a long  and  disgusting  inquiry,  terminated  in  her  acquittal. 
Alter  being  subjected  to  such  an  Indignity,  the  unfortunate  princess 
quitted  England,  and  spent  her  time  in  travelling,  especially  in  visiting 
the  most  celebrated  spots  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  She 
visited  Jerusalem,  and  several  other  towns  of  Palestine,  and  afterwards 
look  up  her  residence  in  that  part  of  Italy  which  is  subject  to  the 
Austrian  emperor.  Reports  very  injurious  to  her  character  began  to  be 
circulated,  and  a secret  commission  of  eminent  lawyers  was  sent  out 
to  Milan  to  investigate  their  truth. 

6.  On  the  king's  accession  to  the  throne,  the  evidence  collected  by 
the  Milan  commission  was  made  the  pretext  for  omitting  the  queen’s 
name  in  the  liturgy,  and  at  the  same  time  the  honours  due  to  her 
rank  were  refused  by  foreign  powers.  Deeply  irritated  at  these  insults, 
she  determined  to  return  to  England,  though  aware  that  her  landing 
would  be  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  a rigorous  prosecution, 
and  though  she  had  been  offered  an  annuity  of  fifty  thousand  pounds 
on  condition  of  remaining  abroad.  7.  She  landed  at  Dover  on  the 
51  h of  June,  and  was  received  witli  the  greatest  enthusiasm  by  the 
populace.  Equal  honours  were  paid  to  her  along  the  road  to  the  me- 
tropolis, and  her  reception  in  London  was  still  more  gratifying. 

8.  On  the  very  day  of  the  queen’s  arrival  in  London,  a message 
was  sent  to  both  houses  of  parliament,  requesting  that  her  conduct 
should  he  made  the  subject  of  investigation,  and  that  the  evidence 
collected  at  Milan  should  he  taken  into  consideration.  Some  delay 
was  occasioned  by  a useless  effort  of  the  house  of  commons  to  effect 
a compromise:  this  having  failed,  “a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties,”  to 
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deprive  llie  queen  of  her  rights  and  dignities,  and  to  divorce  her  from 
her  husband,  was  introduced  into  the  lords.  9.  The  trial  soon  com- 
menced, and  lasted  forty-five  days,  after  which  the  bill  was  read  a 
second  time  by  a majority  of  twenty-eight ; but  on  the  third  reading, 
the  ministers  could  only  command  a majority  of  nine,  and  the  bill  was 
therefore  abandoned. 

10.  During  these  proceedings,  the  agitation  of  the  public  mind  knew 
no  bounds;  cavalcade  after  cavalcade  was  seen  proceeding  out  to 
Hammersmith,  where  the  queen  resided,  with  addresses  containing  the 
warmest  expressions  of  affection  for  herself,  and  haired  of  her  oppo- 
nents; the  press  teemed  with  virulent  libels  on  all  who  were  conspi- 
cuous in  either  party;  disunion  even  reached  the  domestic  circle,  and 
the  question  of  the  queen’s  guilt  or  innocence  was  debated  furiously 
in  every  society  and  in  every  family  within  Hie  British  empire.  The 
abandonment  of  the  bill  was  hailed  by  the  queen’s  friends  as  a com- 
plete acquittal,  and  their  delight  was  testified  by  a pretty  general  illu- 
mination, though  it  must  be  confessed  that  many  who  exhibited  this 
outward  sign  of  joy  were  forced  to  the  display  through  dread  of  po- 
pular violence. 


if.  (A.D.  1821.)  The  heals  and  animo- 
sities produced  by  the  queen’s  trial  con- 
tinued to  rage  with  unabated  fury  through 
the  remainder  of  the  life  of  that  unhappy 
lady;  it  was  even  supposed  that  the  re- 
jection of  her  claim  to  participate  in  the 
coronation  would  have  led  to  some  se- 
rious commotion.  But  that  august  cere- 
mony was  performed  without  interrup- 
tion ; the  queen,  indeed,  presented  herself 
at  the  doors  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
was  refused  admittance,  but  no  serious 
display  of  popular  displeasure  followed. 
12.  This  last  event  produced  a fatal  effect 
on  her  health,  which  had  been  long  de- 
clining; and  her  death,  which  followed 
soon  after,  was  generally  attributed  to  a 
broken  heart.  The  fatality  which  attended  this  unfortunate  woman 
seemed  to  follow  her  very  remains.  Her  funeral  was  a scene  of  outrage 
and  violence.  It  had  been  intended  that  the  procession  should  not  pass 
through  the  metropolis;  but  the  populace  attacked  the  military  escort, 
and  after  some  loss  of  life  succeeded  in  forcing  away  the  hearse;  the 
funeral  array  then  passed  through  the  city  to  Whitechapel,  where  the 
corpse  was  restored  to  the  constituted  authorities,  and  allowed  to 
pass  quietly  to  Harwich,  whence  it  was  transferred  to  Brunswick, 
to  repose  with  the  ashes  of  her  illustrious  ancestors. 

13.  Immediately  after  the  coronation,  his  majesty  paid  a visit  to 
Dublin,  and  was  received  by  the  Irish  people  with  a burst  of  loyal 
affection  such  as  was  probably  never  before  witnessed.  After  a short 
visit,  he  embarked  at  Kingstown  in  the  presence  of  a countless  mul- 
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lilude,  who  renl  the  air  with  acclamations,  and  with  blessings  on  the 
head  of  the  lirst  English  sovereign  who  had  visited  Ireland  without 
hostile  intentions.  Shortly  alter  his  return,  the  king  made  an  excursion 
to  Hanover,  the  cradle  of  his  race;  and  after  a brief  slay  returned  to 
England. 

14.  Great  distress  was  experienced  throughout  the  British  islands 
by  the  depreciation  of  agricultural  produce,  and  consequent  difficulty 
of  paying  rents.  In  Ireland,  the  mutual  discontents  of  the  land-owners 
and  peasantry  led  to  several  outrages  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  per- 
fectly disgraceful  to  a civilized  country.  By  a little  vigorous  exertion, 
however,  these  violences  were  repressed,  and  comparative  tranquillity 
restored.  The  distress  of  the  lower  classes,  which  indeed  almost 
exceeded  credibility,  was  relieved  by  a general  and  generous  subscrip- 
tion in  England,  which  arrested  the  progress  of  a pestilential  disease, 
produced  by  famine  and  distress. 


()ue>l tom  for  Examination. 

1.  By  what  event  were  the  minds  of  the  people  disturbed  at  the  commencement 

•if  the  new  reign  ? 

2.  What  were  the  designs  of  the  Cato-street  conspirators? 

3.  How  were  the  plans  of  the  conspirators  defeated  ? 

4.  What  event  caused  the  coronation  to  be  postponed  ? 

5.  How  did  the  queen  become  exposed  to  suspicion  ? 

6.  On  what  occasion  were  the  effects  of  these  suspicions  manifested  ? 

7.  How  was  the  queen  received  in  England? 

8.  What  measures  were  taken  by  the  ministry  ? 

9.  How  did  the  queen’s  trial  terminate? 

to.  What  effect  did  this  lamentable  occurrence  produce  in  the  country  ? 
it.  Was  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  disturbed? 

12.  Did  any  remarkable  circumstance  attend  the  queen's  death  and  buria.  ? 

1 3 How  was  the  king  received  in  Ireland? 

it.  Was  any  distress  experienced  in  that  country? 


SECTION  II. 

“ O!  heard  they  but  the  avenging  call 
Their  brethren’s  murder  gave; 
Dissension  ne’er  their  ranks  had  mown, 
Nor  patriot  valour,  desperate  grown, 
Sought  refuge  in  the  grave.” — Scott. 


3.  Cotutitu'tionalieta,  i.  the  advocate,  of  a free  15.  Rio  Jant'irn,  t.  tlie  capital  of  the  empire  of 
conetilation.  Brexil 

9.  Hut 'nice.  j.  the  eubjeou  of  the  Butman  em- 
pire, In  eastern  India. 


1.  A lime  of  profound  peace  furnishes  but  few  incidents  worthy  of 
being  recorded  by  the  historian;  during  such  a period  a nation  is  si- 
lently employed  in  improving  ils  resources  and  repairing  the  injuries 
which  had  been  indicted  by  war  on  ils  finances.  The  unparalleled 
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contest  in  which  England  had  been  so  long  engaged,  imposed  on  her 
rulers  a task  of  no  ordinary  difTicully;  the  immense  debt  which  had 
been  accumulated  required  a large  taxation  to  pay  its  interest;  and 
though  many  exertions  have  been  made  to  relieve  the  country  from 
such  pressure,  no  extensive  reduction  can  reasonably  be  expected  for 
a very  long  period.  (1822.)  2.  After  the  termination  of  the  parliamen- 
tary session,  the  king  proceeded  to  visit  the  Scottish  capital,  and  was 
received  by  his  northern  subjects  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  The 
festivities  were,  however,  soon  interrupted  by  the  melancholy  news 
of  the  death  of  the  marquis  of  Londonderry,  the  secretary  for  foreign 
affairs,  who  had  committed  suicide  in  a til  of  temporary  insanity. 

After  an  interval  of  more  than  a month, 
Mr.  Canning  was  appointed  his  succes- 
sor,  and  received  the  seals  of  ollice  at 
a time  when  a minister  possessing  his 
talents  and  energy  was  most  wanting 
to  the  country. 

3.  The  European  sovereigns  had 
entered  into  a league  to  check  the 
progress  of  revolution,  and  chose  to 
> call  their  union  the  Holy  Alliance.  A 
congress  was  held  at  Verona,  and  a re- 
solution taken  to  subvert  the  consti- 
tution, and  restore  despotism  in  Spain. 
The  duke  of  Wellington,  on  the  part 
of  England,  refused  to  sanction  the  design,  the  execution  of  which 
was  entrusted  to  the  king  of  Franfce.  4.  (1823.)  Early  in  the  following 
year,  the  duke  of  Angoulemc,  at  the  head  of  a powerful  army,  entered 
Spain,  and  soon  compelled  the  constitutionalists,  wholly  uuprepared 
for  resistance,  to  unqualified  submission.  Ferdinand,  restored  to  the 
exercise  of  despotic  power,  persecuted  all  whom  he  suspected  of  li- 
beral principles  with  extreme  severity,  and  revived  all  the  cruel 
institutions  by  which  the  government  of  Spain  has  been  so  long  dis- 
graced, with  even  more  than  ordinary  rigour. 

5.  The  feelings  or  the  great  majority  of  the  English  people  were 
powerfully  excited  by  this  outrage  on  the  liberties  of  a neighbouring 
nation  ; but  the  ministers  had  determined  to  maintain  a strict  neutra- 
lity, though  they  severely  condemned  the  principles  and  conduct  of 
the  French  government.  But  while  despotism  was  thus  reestablishing 
its  iron  reign  in  Europe,  freedom  had  obtained  signal  triumphs  in 
America,  the  revolted  colonies  of  Spain  had  now  completed  their 
emancipation,  and  their  independence  was  acknowledged  by  England 
and  several  other  European  powers. 

6.  A sanguinary  struggle  for  the  liberation  of  Greece  from  lhexTurk~ 
ish  yoke  had  commenced  some  time  previously,  but  had  long  pro- 
duced no  result  hut  terrific  massacres.  The  principal  members  of  the 
Holy  Alliance  viewed  the  insurrection  of  the  Greeks  with  secret  dis- 
like; but  the  sympathies  of  the  greater  part  of  the  people  of  Europe 
were  awakened  in  their  favour,  and  several  volunteers  from  Eng- 
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land  and  other  countries  tendered  llieir  assistance  to  the  insurgents. 
7.  (1824.)  Lord  Byron,  whose  poetry 
had  created  a powerful  feeling  in 
favour  of  the  Greeks,  proceeded 
to  aid  them  by  his  personal  exer- 
tions, but  unfortunately  fell  a vic- 
tim to  a fever  at  Missolonghi,  in 
Western  Greece. 

8.  The  British  colonies  in  Africa 
and  India  were  severely  harassed 
by  the  assaults  of  barbarous  ene- 
mies; in  the  former,  the  governor, 
sir  G.  M‘Carthy,  was  defeated,  and 
cruelly  murdered  by  the  Ashanlees; 
but  his  death  was  subsequently 
avenged,  aud  these  savage  warriors 
forced  to  submission.  9.  In  Hin- 
dostan,  the  Burmese  were  totally 
defeated,  their  strongest  fortifica- 
tions captured,  and  their  territories 
placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  British 
troops ; they  were  consequently  forced  to  solicit  peace,  which  was 
granted  on  terms  that  lend  greatly  to  increase  the  security  of  the 
British  possessions  in  the  East. 

10.  From  the  lime  that  the  union  between  England  and  Ireland 
had  been  effected,  attempts  were  annually  made  for  the  repeal  of  the 
remaining  restrictive  laws  against  the  Roman  Catholics;  repeated  fai- 
lures by  no  means  diminished  the  hopes  of  the  Catholic  leaders  and 
llieir  friends;  and  in  Ireland  they  formed  a permanent  association  for 
the  furtherance  of  llieir  objects.  (1825.)  The  members  of  the  Catholic 
Association  were  not  always  very  measured  in  their  language,  or  tem- 
perate in  their  attacks  on  government,  and  it  was  judged  expedient 
to  suppress  meetings  which  seemed  pregnant  with  danger.  11.  A bill 
for  extending  the  law  in  Ireland  against  illegal  societies  was  intro- 
duced into  parliament,  and  as  it  was  expected  that  Catholic  emanci- 
pation would  immediately  follow,  it  passed  with  but  little  opposition. 
This  hope  was,  however,  doomed  to  be  disappointed,  the  Catholic 
question  was  indeed  carried  in  the  lower  bouse,  hut  it  was  lost  in 
the  lords,  principally  on  account  of  the  exertions  made  by  his  royal 
highness  the  duke  of  York. 

12.  Speculations  aud  joint-stock  companies  of  every  description 
had  lately  multiplied  so  fast,  that  the  nation  seemed  infected  with  a 
species  of  insanity ; but  the  bubbles  soon  burst,  and  a terrible  reaction 
ensued.  The  confusion  of  the  money-market,  and  the  commercial 
embarrassments  thus  created,  did  not  entirely  disappear  for  the  next 
two  or  three  years. 

13.  (A.D.  1820.)  The  slate  of  Portugal,  the  oldest  ally  of  England, 
began  now  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  public.  On  the  death  of 
John  VI.  the  succession  devolved  on  Don  Pedro,  who  resided  in  Rrazil; 
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he,  however,  satisfied  with  the  imperial  crown  which  he  had  acquired 
in  South  America,  abdicated  the  Portuguese  throne  in  favour  of  his 
daughter  Donna  Maria,  and,  to  prevent  any  domestic  commotion,  be- 
trothed tier  to  his  brother  Don  Miguel.  Before  taking  this  decisive  step, 
he  prepared  a constitution,  securing  the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  to  the  Portuguese,  who,  unfortunately,  could  neither  appreciate 
the  one  nor  the  other.  14.  A slrong  parly  resolved  to  make  Don  Mi- 
guel absolute  king,  and  under  the  secret  sanction  of  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment, began  to  assemble  forces  on  the  frontiers.  Under  these 
circumstances,  application  was  made  to  England  for  assistance ; and 
an  expedition  was  sent  out  with  a promptitude  that  excited  the  admi- 
ration of  Europe.  To  preserve  the  continuity  of  the  narrative,  we  must 
complete  the  account  of  the  transactions  in  Portugal  before  we  again 
return  to  the  affairs  of  England.  15.  In  September,  1827,  Don  Miguel 
was  appointed  regent  by  his  brother,  and  immediately  proceeded  to 
assume  the  reins  of  power.  In  Ihe  following  year,  after  the  departure 
of  the  English  troops,  he  usurped  Ihe  crown  in  defiance  of  the  claims 
of  his  niece,  and  immediately  after  abrogated  the  constitution  and 
proclaimed  himself  absolute.  The  young  queen  of  Portugal  had,  in 
the  mean  time,  arrived  in  England,  but  finding  her  friends  not  suffi- 
ciently slrong  to  overthrow  the  usurper,  she  returned  to  her  father’s 
court  at  Rio  Janeiro. 


Questions  for  Examination. 


1 . liy  wlial  circumstances  have  the  English  ministers  been  long  embarrassed? 

2.  What  event  caused  a change  in  the  ministry? 

3.  For  what  purpose  was  the  holy  alliance  formed? 

1.  How  was  the  Spanish  constitution  overthrown? 

5.  What  revolutions  occurred  in  South  America? 

(I.  Did  any  European  nation  make  a tierce  struggle  for  freedom? 

7.  What  remarkable  English  nobleman  died  while  aiding  the  Greeks? 
s.  Did  any  wars  take  place  in  the  British  colonies? 

9.  How  did  the  Burmese  war  terminate? 

10.  What  remarkable  circumstances  occurred  in  Ireland? 

1 1 . Did  parliament  adopt  any  measure  in  consequence ? 
til.  What  pecuniary  embarrassments  occurred  in  England? 

13.  How  was  public  attention  directed  to  the  affairs  of  Portugal  ? 

14.  In  what  manner  did  the  English  government  behave? 

15.  What  was  the  tlnal  termination  of  the  struggle  in  Portugal? 
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SECTION  III. 

“ Death  distant! -No,  alas!  he’s  ever  with  us, 

And  shakes  the  dart  at  us  in  all  our  actings; 

He  lurks  within  our  cup,  while  we’re  in  health; 

Sits  by  our  sick-bed,  mocks  our  medicines; 

We  cannot  walk,  or  sit,  or  ride,  or  travel. 

But  death  is  by  to  seize  us  when  he  lists.” — Scott. 


8 Bal'kan.  (the  ancient  Hemm.)  a chain  of  I 13.  Praaiilency,  j.  a name  aometimea  given  to 
mountain*  in  European  Turkey,  north  of  I a Turkish  province  in  Northern  Africa, 

the  province  of  Romania. 


1.  (A.D.  1827.)  Death  and  disease,  among  the  great  and  noble  of 
the  land,  produced  some  important  changes  in  the  councils  of  Careal 
Britain.  On  the  oth  of  January,  his  royal 
highness  the  duke  of  York  died,  sincerely 
and  generally  lamented,  more  especially 
by  the  army;  for  his  conduct,  ever  since 
his  restoration  to  the  oflice  of  commander- 
in-chief,  had  deservedly  procured  for  him 
the  endearing  appellation  of  “ the  soldier’s 
friend.”  2.  On  the  17lh  of  February,  the 
carl  of  Liverpool,  prime  minister  of  Eng- 
land, was  seized  with  a fit  of  apoplexy, 
which  terminated  his  political  existence, 
though  his  natural  life  was  prolonged  to  the 
close  of  the  succeeding  year.  He  was  succeed-  Duke  of  York, 

ed  by  Mr.  Canning,  whose  commanding  elo- 
quence and  enlightened  views  had  made  him  almost  irresistible  in  Hie 
house  of  commons.  3.  But  the  additional  fatigues  imposed  upon  this 
highly-gifted  statesman,  and  the  tierce  opposition  he  had  to  encounter, 
proved  too  much  for  a constitution  already  enfeebled  by  neglected 
disease;  he  died  on  the  8th  of  August  in  llie  fiBy-eighth  year  of  his 
age.  4.  Mr.  F.  Robinson,  having  been  elevated  to  Hie  peerage,  by  the 
title  of  lord  Goderich,  was  next  appointed  premier,  but  his  administra- 
tion was  loose  and  unsettled,  and  Hie  cabinet  which  lie  had  formed 
soon  fell  to  pieces.  The  duke  of  Wellington  was  then  called  by  his 
majesty  to  preside  over  the  councils  or  Britain,  and  aided  by  Mr.  Peel, 
he  succeeded  in  forming  a ministry,  promising  more  firmness  and  sta- 
bility Ilian  ttiat  which  it  succeeded. 

5.  The  atrocities  which  marked  the  warfare  between  the  Greeks 
and  Turks  were  so  shocking  to  humanity,  that  the  sovereigns  of  Eu- 
rope fell  themselves  bound  to  interfere,  and  a treaty  (or  the  pacifica- 
tion of  Greece  was  signed,  in  London,  on  llie  Oth  of  July,  1827,  by 
the  representatives  of  England,  France,  and  Russia.  0.  In  consequence 
of  this,  the  allied  fleets  in  ttie  Mediterranean  prepared  to  force  the 
combatants  to  consent  to  an  armistice,  and  blockaded  llie  Turkish  fleet 
in  the  harbour  of  Navarino.  Ibrahim  Pacha,  the  Turkish  commander 
in  the  Morea,  paying  but  little  attention  to  the  remonstrances  of  the 
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allied  admirals,  Ihe  uniled  fleets  sailed  into  the  harbour,  on  the  20lh  of 

October  under  the  command  of  sir  Ed- 
ward Codringlon,  to  intimidate  him  into 
submission.  7.  A shot  fired  by  a Turkish 
vessel  was  the  signal  for  a general  enga- 
gement, which  lasted  four  hours.  It  ter- 
minated in  the  almost  utter  annihilation 
of  the  Turkish  fleet,  with  comparatively 
little  loss  to  the  allied  squadrons.  The 
independence  of  Greece  was  virtually 
achieved  by  this  brilliant  victory,  and 
was  further  secured  by  the  arrival  of  a 
small  military  force  from  France;  the 
Turkish  government,  however,  refused 
submission,  and  war  was  commenced 
against  Russia.  8.  The  events  of  this 
war,  though  not  properly  belonging  to 
English  history,  demand  a brief  notice : in  the  first  campaign  the  Turks 
made  an  obstinate  resistance,  and  gained  some  advantage  over  their 
opponents;  but  in  the  following  year  (1829),  the  Russian  arms  were 
every  where  successful ; the  passages  of  the  Balkan  were  forced ; 
Adrianople,  the  second  city  in  the  empire,  was  captured,  and  the 
Sultan  forced  to  consent  to  terms  of  peace,  dictated  almost  at  the 
gales  of  Constantinople.  9.  The  demands  of  Russia  were,  however, 
less  exorbitant  than  might  have  been  expected  under  the  circum- 
stances, but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  moderation  was  inspired 
by  a dread  ol  provoking  the  jealousy  and  resentment  of  England. 

10.  (A.D.  1828.)  After  the  resignation  of 
lord  Goderich,  Mr.  Iluskisson  and  some 
other  friends  of  the  late  Mr.  Canning,  had 
joined  in  the  duke  of  Wellington’s  admi- 
nistration, but  they  soon  found  that  little 
harmony  could  exist  in  such  a coalition. 
At  length  Mr.  Iluskisson  having  voted 
against  ministers  tendered  his  resignation, 
which  to  his  great  surprise  and  mortifica- 
tion was  accepted,  nor  could  all  his  sub- 
sequent efforts  alter  the  inflexible  spirit 
of  the  duke  of  Wellington.  The  time  of 
the  house  of  commons  was  wasted  in  the 
discussion  of  this  and  similar  petty  dis- 
putes, hut  one  act  of  the  session  made  an 
important  change  in  the  forms  of  the  con- 
stitution. 'I  he  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  which  required  the  re- 
ceiving of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  Church  of  England,  as  a necessary  qualification  for  office,  were 
repealed  after  a brief  parliamentary  struggle;  and  the  hopes  of  the 
Homan  Catholics,  for  the  repeal  of  the  laws  by  which  they  were 
excluded  from  parliament,  were  greatly  raised  by  this  event.  A 
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motion  in  their  favour  was  made  by  sir  Francis  Burdelt,  and  carried 
by  a majorily  of  six  ; but  it  terminated  ineffectively,  as  a similar 
motion  was  negatived  in  the  house  of  peers. 

11.  The  country  continued  to  be  agitated  by  the  Catholic  question 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year  : on  the  one  hand,  Brunswick  clubs 
were  formed  by  the  advocates  of  Protestant  ascendency,  to  resist  alt* 
further  concession ; on  the  other  side,  the  Catholic  leaders  and  their 
friends  strenuously  exerted  themselves  to  render  the  cause  of  eman- 
cipation popular.  In  Ireland,  the  agitation  was  so  violent  that  there 
wag  reason  to  apprehend  a civil  war : the  most  intemperate  harangues 
were  made  at  Brunswick  meetings  and  in  the  Catholic  Association: 
it  was  manifest  ihat  nothing  but  promptitude  and  decision  on  tbe 
part  of  government  could  avert  the  effusion  of  blood. 

12.  (A.D.  1829.)  The  commencement  of  the  ensuing  session  of  Par- 
liament was  expected  by  all  parties  with  the  utmost  anxiety;  and  it 
was  not  without  surprise  that  both  parlies  found  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion recommended  in  the  speech  from  the  throne.  A bill  to  give  effect 
to  this  recommendation  passed  both  houses  by  triumphant  majorities, 
though  not  without  encountering  a vigorous  opposition,  and  received 
the  royal  assent  on  the  13lli  of  April. 

13.  From  the  date  of  this  important  change  in  the  constitution  to 
the  close  of  the  reign  nothing  of  great  importance  occurred  in  England ; 
but  in  France  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  with  their  rulers  became 
daily  more  manifest.  An  expedition  was  underlaken  against  Algiers, 
probably  with  the  hope  of  diverting  the  attention  of  the  French  people 
from  politics,  to  What  had  been  so  long  their  favourite  passion, — 
military  glory.  (A.D  1830.)  The  expedition  was  eminently  successful ; 
Algiers  was  captured,  and  the  entire  Presidency  subjected  to  the 
power  of  France ; but  the  discontents  of  the  French  people  continued 
to  rage  with  as  much  violence  as  ever. 

14.  The  illness  of  the  king  in  the  commencement  of  the  year  1830 
threw  a dam  on  public  affairs,  and  as  its  fatal  tendency  became  more 
apparent,  speculations  were  rife  on  the  probable  political  conduct  of 
his  successor.  After  a tedious  sickness,  which  he  sustained  with  great 
fortitude  and  resignation,  George  IV.  djed  at  Windsor  Gaslle,  on  the 
25th  of  June.  The  reasons  already  assigned  for  omitting  a sketch  of 
the  character  of  George  III.  are  in  the  present  instance  still  more 
forcibly  applicable:  we  shall  only  say  of  him  as  a distinguished  writci 
has  said  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  : 

Oti ! be  his  failings  covered  by  his  lomb, 

And  guardian  laurels  o’er  his  ashes  bloom. 


Questions  for  Examination.  . 

1 . What  death  occurred  in  the  royal  family? 

2.  By  "hat  circumstances  was  Mr.  Canning  placed  at  the  head  of  the  ministry? 

3.  What  is  supposed  to  have  caused  Mr.  Canning’s  death? 

4.  What  changes  took  place  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Canning’s  death? 

5.  In  what  manner  did  the  European  sovereigns  endeavour  to  effect  the  pacifi- 

cation of  Greece? 
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6.  What  caused  the  battle  of  Navarino’ 

7.  W'hat  were  the  consequence*  of  the ’battle’ 

8.  How  did  the  Russian  war  with  Turkey  terminate? 

9.  Why  was  Russia  moderate  in  het;  demands? 

to.  What  remarkable  circumstances  occurred  in  the  parliamentary  session  of  1828  ? 

1 1 . Was  the  British  nation  disturbed  by  the  agitation  of  any  important  question  ? 

12.  How  was  the  Catholie  question  finally  settled? 

13.  Did  the  French  government  engage  in  any  important  expedition? 

1 4.  When-did  George  IV.  die? 

CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 


Popes . 

a n. 

I.eoXII 1823 

Emperor  of  Austria. 
Francis  II 1792 

King  of  Bavaria. 
I.ouis  Charles  Augus- 
tus  1823 

King  and  Elector  of 
Bohemia. 

Francis  II 1792 

King  of  Denmark. 
Frederick  VI 1808 

King  of  France. 
CharlesX 7...  1824 


King  ofilanover. 

A.D. 

George  IV.  king  of 
Great  Britain. 

Kings  of  Naples  and 
Sicily. 

Ferdinand  IV.  rest. . 1824 
Francis  Janiver  Jo- 
seph  I82S 

King  of  the  Netherlands. 

William  1 1813' 

King  of  Poland. 
Nicholas  I.  see  Russia. 

Queen  of  Portugal. 
DonnaMariada  Gloria.  1826 
King  of  Prussia. 
Frederick  IV 1 797 


Emperor  of  Russia. 

' A ll. 

Nicholas  1 1825 

King  of  Sardinia. 

Charles  Feint 1824 

King  of  Saxony. 
Anthony  Clement. . . 1827 
King  of  Spain. 
Ferdinand  VII. 1808- 

King  of  Sweden  and 
Norway. 

Charles  XIV igis 

Grand  Seignior  of 
Turkey. 

Mahmoud  11 1808 

King  of  U'irfembrrg. 
Frederick  William. . 1816 


EMINENT  PERSONS. 

Gunning  (1770-1827),  Huskisson  (1770-1830),  Tiernez  (1756- 1830),  Lord  Caslie- 
reagh.  Lord  Liverpool  (1770-1828),  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  ( 1781-1826},  statesmen; 
Low  Byron  (1788),  who  died  at  Missolonghi.  in  Greece  (1824),  Dr.  Uees(i743- 
1825),  editor  of  the  Cyclopaedia,  Mitfotd  (1744-1827),  author  ol  the  Histoty  of 
Greece,  Sir  Waller  Scott  (i77i-i832\  W.  Roscoe  (1752-I83i),  distinguished  lite- 
rary characters:  Dr.  Jenner  ( 1749-1823),  discoverer  of  vaccination;  Dr.  Good 
(1764-1827);  Benjamin  West  (1738-1820),  and  Sir  Tlmmas  Lawrence  (1769-1830), 
eminent  painters. 
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WILLIAM  IV. 


Regan  (•• 
reign  I8J0 


Krfgue<t 
7 yearn. 


SECTION  I. 

“ The  love  of  liberty  with  life  is  given,  , . 

And  life  ilself  die  inferior  gift  of  heaven.”— Oiivdes. 

1 .  Karely  has  llte  accession  of  a new  sovereign  afforded  such  ge- 
neral satisfaclion,  as  was  manifested  hy  ail  classes,  when  the  duke  of 
Clarence  ascended  the  throne  with  the  title  of  William  IV.  Unlike  his 
predecessor,  his  habits  were  economical,  and  his  manners  so  very 
familiar,  that  he  soou  attained  an  unprecedented  degree  of  popularity, 

2.  No  change  was  made  in  the  ministry,  hut  as  his  majesty  was  con- 
nected hy  his  family  alliances  with  some  of  the  leading  wliigs,  it  was 
generally  believed  that  a change  of  policy  might  be  expected.  The 
hopes  of  a coalition  between  the  Wellington  administration  and  the 
vvhigs  were,  however  soon  dispelled;  the  opposition  to  the  ministry, 
which  had  been  almost  nominal  during  the  preceding  sessions,  was 
more  than  usually  violent  in  the  debate  on  the  address,  and  though 
the  formal  business  of  both  houses  was  hurried  through  with  all  pos- 
sible dispatch,  yet  the  tide  of  whig  antagonism  set  in  with  a strong 
and  overwhelming  current,  under  the  rallying  cry  of  “ Parliamentary 
Reform.  ” • * 

3.  The  parliament  was  dissolved  on  the  2ith  of  July,  hut-before  it 
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could  be  again  convened,  a revolution  in  a neighbouring  country' 
produced  important  effects  on  the  public  mind,  and  in  some  degree 
convulsed  all  Europe.  Charles  X.  of  France,  in  defiance  of  the  wishes 
and  feelings  of  the  great  majority  of  his  people,  was  eager  to  restore 
the  royal  and  sacerdotal  power  to  the  eminence  which  both  possessed 
before  the  revolution  : he  found  in  prince  Polignac  a minister  able 
and  willing  to  second  his  projects,  and  he  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
the  cabinet.  Polignac  thought  that  by  gratifying  the  national  vanity 
of  the  French,  and  indulging  their  passion  for  military  glory,  he 
might  be  able  to  divert  their  attention  from  domestic  policy  : pre- 
viously, therefore,  to  dissolving  the  chamber  of  deputies  he  proclaimed 
war  against  the  dey  of  Algiers,  who  had  committed  several  outrages 
on  the  subjects  of  France.  The  expectations  of  the  prince,  however, 
were  miserably  disappointed ; his  cabinet  was  assailed  with  a ferocity 
and  violence  to  which  the  annals  of  constitutional  warfare  furnish  no 
parallel;  and  as  the  actions  of  its  members  afforded  no  opportunity 
.for  impeachment,  their  opponents  made  amends  by  attacking  their 
presumed  designs  and  Intentions.  When  the  chamber  of  deputies  met, 
an  address  hostile  to  the  ministry  was  carried  by  a large  majority. 

4.  The  king  instantly  prorogued  the  chambers,  and  when  the  reduc- 
tion ot  Algiers  had,  as  he  fondly  hoped,  gratified  the  nation  and 
restored  his  popularity,  he  once  more  hazarded  the  perilous  experi- 
ment of  a dissolution.  The  new  chamber  of  deputies  was  still  more 
hostile  Ilian  the  preceding;  Polignac  and  his  colleagues  saw  that  they 
could  not  hope  to  retain  power  by  constitutional  means,  and  in  an 
evil  hour  they  prepared  three  ordinances,  by  which  the  French  charier 
was  virtually  annihilated.  The  first  dissolved  the  chambers  before 
they  assembled;  the  second  disfranchised  the  great  body  of  the  elec- 
tors; and  the  third  imposed  a rigid  censorship  on  the  press. 

5.  When  these  ordinances  first  appeared  on  Monday,  the  28th  of 
July,  they  excited  considerable  astonishment,  and  led  to  the  gathering 
together  of  numbers  of  persons  connected  with  the  journals  of  Paris, 
determined  to  resist,  by  all  the  means  in  their  power,  the  enforcement 
of  the  ordinance  imposing  restrictions  on  the  press.  These  were 
joined  by  the  workmen  from  several  manufactories,  the  proprietors 
of  which  had  agreed  to  suspend  their  business  during  the  crisis, 
thus  throwing  into  the  streets  an  insurrectionary  force,  whose  fero- 
city was  more  formidable  than  military  discipline.  Some  disturbances 
took  place  at  the  offices  of  two  journals,  the  proprietors  of  which 
persisted  in  publishing  appeals  to  the  populace;  but  they  were 
esteemed  of  so  little  importance  by  the  government,  that  Charles  X. 
went  to  enjoy  his  favourite  amusement  of  hunting,  and  bis  ministers 
with  similar  infatuation  neglected  to  strengthen  the  garrison  of  Paris. 

6.  In  the  evening  of  Tuesday  the  appearance  of  the  military  to  rein- 
force the  police,  became  the  signal  for  ttie  commencement  of  a con- 
test. Several  lives  were  lost,  and  eventually  the  mob  retired;  and 
Marmonl,  the  military  commander  of  Paris,  wrote  a letter  to  the  king, 
announcing  the  restoration  of  tranquillity;  but  the  ministers  now  pul 
forth  their  last  ordinance,  declaring  the  capital  in  a stale  of  siege. 
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7.  Tlie  apparent  triumph,  however,  of  the  ministers  was  delusive; 
scarcely  were  the  troops  withdrawn  from  the  capital,  when  the  lamps 
were  broken,  and  the  citizens,  protected  by  darkness,  made  energetic 
preparations  for  the  struggle  of  the  ensuing  day;  barricades  were 
erected,  arms  were  procured  from  the  shops,  the  theatres,  and  the 
police-stations;  and  the  arsenal  and  powder  magazine  were  seized  hy 
the  populace.  When  the  morning  of  Wednesday  dawned,  Marmont 
beheld  with  alarm  the  tri-coloured  flag,  the  banner  of  insurrection, 
waving  from  the  towers  of  the  cathedral,  and  the  preparations  made 
on  every  side  for  an  obstinate  struggle.  He  Instantly  wrote  to  the 
king  advising  conciliatory,  rather  than  coercive  measures;  but  receiv- 
ing no  answer  he  prepared  to  act  on  his  previous  instructions.  Hav- 
ing marched  his  troops  into  the  city,  he  immediately  ordered  the  as- 
sault. A series  of  sanguinary  conflicts  took  place,  in  all  of  which  Hie 
royalists  were  worsted:  the  troops  of  the  line  wavered  in  their  loyalty, 
and  numbers  went  over  to  the  insurgents,  giviug  encouragement  and 
vigour  to  the  popular  cause ; hut  night  closing  in  the  contest  was  inter- 
rupted, yet  only  for  strengthening  the  means  of  offence  and  defence. 

8.  The  struggle  was  raiewed  with  great  fury  on  the  morning  of  the 
third  day ; Marmont  and  the  ministers,  now  convinced  of  their  danger, 
proposed  a suspension  of  arms;  but,  before  any  thing  decisive  could 
be  effected,  two  regiments  of  the  line  unfixed  their  bayonets,  and 
went  over  to  the  insurgents  in  a body.  The  populace  thus  reinforced 
rushed  on  the  Louvre,  carried  it  by  storm,  and  opened  from  this  po- 
sition a terrible  lire  on  the  royal  army.  The  soldiers  were  forced 
into  a precipitate  retreat : Marmont  and  his  staff  escaped  with  great 
difficulty,  his  scattered  detachments  were  taken  or  cut  to  pieces  : and 
before  three  o’clock,  Paris  was  tranquil,  and  the  victory  of  the  people 
complete. 

9.  The  members  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  then  in  Paris,  organized 
a provisional  government ; and  proclaimed  the  duke  of  Orleans  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  kingdom.  On  the  3rd  of  August  the  chambers 
met,  pursuant  to  the  original  writs  of  convocation,  and  the  national 
representatives  raised  Hie  duke  of  Orleans  to  the  throne,  under  the 
title  of  Louis  Philippe  L,  king  of  the  French.  Charles  X.  retired  into 
exile ; first  to  England,  hut  subsequently  to  Austria ; the  new  govern- 
ment endeavoured  to  protect  the  late  ministers,  hut  their  efforts  were 
unavailing,  and  almost  produced  a fresh  insurrection.  Four  of  these 
obnoxious  ministers  were  brought  to  trial;  an  infuriated  mob  cla- 
moured for  their  blood,  hut  their  judges  had  the  firmness  to  sentence 
them  to  perpetual  imprisonment;  and  soon  after  their  removal  into 
confinement  public  tranquillity  was  restored. 

10.  The  revolution  of  Paris  was  closely  followed  hy  that  of  Brussels. 
The  union  of  Belgium  to  Holland  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna  was  an  ar- 
rangement which  contained  no  elements  of  stability,  for  the  Belgians 
and  the  Butch  were  aliens  to  eacli  other  in  language,  religion,  and 
blood.  The  arbitrary  measures  of  the  king  of  Holland’s  prime  minister 
provoked  a formidable  riot  in  Brussels  on  the  night  of  the  25th  of 
August,  which  the  indecision  of  the  Butch  authorities  fostered  into  a 
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revolutionary  war.  The  prince  of  Orange  made  some  etTorls  to  mediate 
between  the  contending  parlies,  hut  he  only  exposed  himself  to  the 
suspicions  ot  both,  and  after  a brief  struggle,  Belgium  was  severed 
from  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Nassau. 

11.  Several  insurrectionary  movements  also  took  place  in  Germany; 
the  duke  of  Brunswick  was  deposed,  and  replaced  by  his  brother;  the 
king  of  Saxony  was  forced  to  resign  in  favour  of  his  nephew ; and  the 
elector  of  Hesse  was  compelled  to  grant  a constitutional  charier  to  his 
subjects.  Poland  next  became  the  theatre  of  war;  its  Russian  governor, 
the  archduke  Conslautine,  was  expelled,  and  the  independence  of  the 
country  proclaimed;  hut  after  a long  and  sanguinary  struggle,  the 
gallant  Poles  were  forced  to  yield  to  the  gigantic  power  of  Russia. 

12.  In  England,  the  rural  districts  exhibited  alarming  signs  of  po- 
pular discontent ; hut  the  agitation  in  Ireland  was  of  a still  more  dan- 
gerous character,  and  seemed  to  threaten  the  dismemberment  of  the 
empire.  Great  anxiety  was  fell  for  the  opening  of  parliament  and  the 
development  of  the  line  of  policy  which  ministers  would  adopt  at  „ 
such  a crisis.  It  was  with  surprise  that  file  people  learned  from  the 
premier,  that  not  only  was  he  unprepared  to  bring  forward  any 
measure  of  reform,  hut  that  he  would  strenuously  oppose  any  change 
in  parliamentary  representation.  13.  The  unpopularity  which  the  duke  * 
of  Wellington  acquired  by  this  declaration  was  extreme.  Seditious 
rumours  were  set  on  fool,  and  so  widely  disseminated,  that  the  whole 
country  was  filled  with  anxiety  and  alarm,  yet  without  any  serious 
grounds  existing  forsuch  apprehension.  14.  When  the  ministerial  mear 
sure  for  the  arrangement  of  the  civil  list  was  introduced,  sir  Henry 
Parnell  moved  a resolution,  which  implied  that  the  ministers  no  longer 
possessed  the  confidence  ol  parliament.  After  a calm  debate,  marked 
by  unusual  moderation  on  both  sides,  the  resolution  was  carried  in  a 
full  house  hy  a majority  of  twcnly-nine  votes;  the  duke  of  Wellington 
and  his  colleagues  instantly  resigned,  and  earl  Grey  received  his  ma- 
jesty’s commands  to  form  a new  administration. 


15.  Earl  Grey's  ministry  was  composed  of  the  leaders  of  the  old 
whig  parly  and  the  friends  of  (lie  late  Mr.  Canning;  the  most  re- 
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markable  appointment  was  that  of  Mr.  Brougham  lo  the  nliice  of  Lord 
Chancellor,  as  a very  Tew  days  before  his  elevation  he  had  declared, 

“ no  change  that  may  lake  place  in  the  administration  can  by  any  pos- 
sibility affect  me.”  Parliament  immediately  adjourned  for  a short  lime  • 
to  give  the  new  ministers  an  opportunity  for  maturing  tiieir  plans/ 
which  were  stated  by  the  premier  lo  include  economy  and  retrench- 
ment at  home,  non-interference  in  the  affairs  of  foreign  slates,  and 
a reform  in  the  commons’  house  of  parliament. 

1G.  Great  anxiety  was  felt  about  the  nature  of  the  reform  which 
the  ministers  would  propose.  Their  measure  was  developed  lo  the 
house  of  commons  by  lord  John  Bussell,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1831, 
and  it  was  found  to  include  a greater  amount  ofehange  than  had  been 
anticipated  either  by  friends  or  enemies.  All  boroughs  not  containing 
two  thousand  inhabitants  were  totally  disfranchised,  those  that  had 
less  than  four  thousand  were  restricted  lo  returning  one  member,  amt 
the  rights  of  representation  of  which  these  were  deprived,  were  given 
lo  the  large  manufacturing  towns,  to  four  districts  of  the  metropolis, 
and  to  the  divisions  of  the  large  counties.  Similar  changes  were  pror 
posed  in  the  representation  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

17.  A measure  which  involved  so  important  an  alteration  iu  the 
constitution,  was  one  which  necessarily  engendered  protracted  dis_- 
cussion.  The  debate  on  its  introduction  lasted  seven  nights;  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill  was  only  carried  by  a majority  of  one.  Ministers 
were  subsequently  defeated  on  two  divisions,  and  were  compelled 
either  lo  resign  their  situations  or  dissolve  the  parliament.  His  majesty 
showed  his  resolution  to  support  the  cabinet  by  dissolving  the  par- 
liament in  person,  and  an  appeal  was  then  made  to  the  people,  on  the 
most  important  constitutional  question  that  had  been  raised  since  the 
accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover. 

18.  The  event  of  the  elections  more  than  answered  the  expectations 
of  the  most  ardent  reformers;  when  the  new  parliament  met,  it  ap- 
peared that  fully  two-thirds  of  the  representatives  were  pledged  to 
support  the  ministers.  The  progress  of  the  Reform  Bill  through  the 
house  of  commons  though  slow  was  certain,  and  on  the  22nd  of  Sep- 
tember it  was  sent  up  to  the  lords.  Us  fate  in  the  upper  house  was 
very  different;  it  was  rejected  on  the  second  reading  by  a majority 
of  forty-one.  This  decision  produced  violent  and  even  dangerous  exci- 
tement, but  the  promptitude  with  which  the  house  of  commons,  on 
the  motion  of  lord  Ebrington,  pledged  itself  lo  the  support  of  ministers 
and  their  measure,  calmed  the  agitation  in  the  metropolis  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  country.  Serious  riots,  however,  took  place  at 
Derby  and  Nottingham,  which  were  not  quelled  until  considerable 
mischief  had  been  perpetrated ; Bristol  suffered  still  more  severely 
from  the  excesses  of  an  infuriate  mob,  and  the  disturbances  were  not 
suppressed  until  an  immense  quantity  of  public  and  private  property 
had  been  wantonly  destroyed. 

19.  In  the  midst  of  this  political  excitement  the  country  was  visited 
by  a pestilential  disease,  called  the  Asiatic  cholera,  which  proved  very 
destructive,  though  its  ravages,  thanks  to  Divine  Providence,  were 
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nol  so  great  in  England  as  in  some  parls  of  the  conlinenl.  In  Ireland, 

, agrarian  - insurrections  were  added  to  the  horrors  of  pestilence  ; the 
peasants,  driven  to  desperation  by  famine  and  oppression  on  the  one  - 
hand,  and  stimulated  by  the  violent  harangues  of  itinerant  demagogues- 
on  the  other,  commited  several  atrocious  outrages,  which  could  not 
he  restrained  by  Ihe  ordinary  operations  of  constitutional  law.  France 
and  Italy  were  also  disturbed  by  insurrectionary  movements,  which 
were,  however,  soon  suppressed;  and  the  revolution  of  Belgium  was 
also  completed,  by  its  being  formed  into  a monarchy  under  prince 
Leopold  of  Saxe  Coburg,  whose  chief  recommendation  was  his  con- 
nexion with  the  royal  family  of  England. ' 

20.  These  circumstances  induced  the  ministers  to  convene  parliament 
for  the  third  time  within  the  year  ; the  Reform  Bill  was  again  intro- 
duced, and  after  the  second  reading  had  been  carried  by  a decisive 
majority,  the  houses  adjourned  to  the  commencement  of  the  follow- 
ing year.  When  they  re-assembled,  the  Reform  Rill  was  carried 
steadily  through  its  remaining  stages  in  the  lower  houses,  and  once 
more  brought  into  the  house  of  peers,  where  its  fate  was  regarded 
with  great  anxiety.  Here,  however,  a motion  for  instruction  to  the 
committee  on  the  bill,  which  virtually  took  all  control  over  the 
measure  out  of  the  hands  of  its  proposers,  was  carried  by  a majority 
of  thirty-five.  Lord  Grey,  in  conjunction  with  his  colleagues,  now 

proposed  to  the  king  a new  creation  of 
peers;  his  majesty  refused  his  assent 
to  so  extreme  a measure,  Tind  all  the 
members  of  the  cabinet  instantly  re- 
signed. The  king  then  applied  to  the 
duke  of  Wellington  to  form  a new  ad- 
ministration. Opposed  by  the  great 
bulk  of  the  nation,  and  by  a large  ma- 
jority of  the  house  of  commons,  the 
duke  soon  discovered  that  it  would  be 
out  of  his  power  to  form  a ministry ; 
lie  therefore  resigned  the  commission, 
and -advised  the  king  to  recall  his 
former  advisers.  Lord  Grey  returned 
to  power,  and  secured  the  success  of  the  Reform  Bill  by  a compromise 
with  its  opponents;  and  at  last  the  measure  was  passed  without  any 
impediment  through  its  remaining  stages;  and  on  the  7th  of  June  it 
received  the  royal  assent. 


Question a for  Examination. 

I.  How  was  llic  accession  of  William  IV.  received? 

а.  What  was  the  state  of  parties  at  the  commencement  of  the  new  reign  ? 

3.  With  what  design  did  the  French  ministers  declare  war  against  Algiers? 

4.  What  ordinances  were  issued  by  Polignac? 

5.  How  were  they  received  in  Paris? 

б.  When  did  the  contests  between  the  citizens  of  Paris  and  the  royal  troops 

begin? 
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7.  In  what  condition  was  ibc  royal  cause  after  the  second  day’s  struggle  in  Paris  ’ 

8.  How  was  the  contest  in  Paris  terminated  ? 

9.  Was  any  change  made  in  the  government  of  France? 

10.  Did  the  French  revolution  produce  any  effect  in  Belgium  ? 

1 1.  Were  there  any  insurrectionary  movements  in  other  parts  of  the  continent > 

J7.  What  remarkable  declaration  w»s  made  by  the  duke  of  Wellington  ? 

13.  Why  w as  the  king’s  visit  to  the  city  postponed  ? 
it.  Huw  was  the  Wellington  administration  dissolved? 

■ 5.  On  what  principles  was  lord  Urey’s  ministry  constructed? 

16.  Whal  was  the  general  nature  of  the  Reform  Bill? 

17.  How  was  it  received  on  its  first  Introduction  into  the  house  of  Commons? 

18.  What  was  the  fate  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  the  new  parliament? 

1 9.  In  whal  condition  were  Great  Britain  and  the  continental  this  crisis? 

30.  How  was  the  Reform  Bill  ultimately  carried? 


SECTION  II. 

“ The  palace  sounds  with  wail, 

The  courtly  dames  are  pale, 

A widow  o'er  the  purple  bows,  and  weeps  its  splendour  dim  . 
And  we  who  clasp  the  boon, 

A king  for  freedom  won, 

Do  feel  eternity  rise  up  between  our  thanks  and  him.” — Asos. 


1.  (A.  D.  1833-7.)  The  revolution  in  France,  the  excitement  attend- 
ing the  agitation  or  the  reform  Bill  in  England,  the  independence  of 
Greece,  the  difficulties  which  impeded  the  arrangement  of  the  affairs 
of  Belgium,  and  the  war  in  Poland,  threatened  consequences  falal  to 
the  peace  of  Europe;  it  was  only  By  slow  degrees  that  the  agitated 
waves  were  stilled,  and  appearances  more  than  once  seemed  to  . 
threaten  a renewal  of  Hie  storm.  Louis  Philippe  was  zealously  sup- 
ported hy  the  middle  classes  in  France ; but  he  was  exposed  to  the 
plots  of  the  legitimists  and  republicans,  who  were  equally  hostile 

to  the  continuance  of  a government  so  adverse  to  their  favourite 
schemes.  A royalist  insurrection  in  the  west  of  France,  and  a repub- 
lican riot  at  the  funeral  of  general  Lamarque  in  Paris,  threatened  to 
involve  the  nation  in  the  perils  of  civil  war;  hut  the  republicans  were 
unable  to  withstand  the  firmness  of  the  national  guard,  and  the  capture 
of  the  duchess  of  Berri  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  the  west  of  France. 

2.  Don  Pedro  had  resigned  llte  crown  of  Portugal  on  being  chosen 
emperor  of  Brazil;  but  when  he  was  deposed  by  his  South  American 
subjects,  he  resolved  to  support  his  daughter’s  claim  to  the  throne  of 
Portugal,  which  had  been  disputed  by  her  uncle,  Don  Miguel.  Having 
secretly  organized  a considerable  force  of  English  and  French  volun- 
teers, he  etfecled  a landing,  and  look  possession  of  the  city  of  Oporto. 

No  general  insurrection  followed,  as  he  expected,  and  he  was  soon 
closely  besieged  in  Oporlo  hy  the  usurper  Miguel.  A desultory  war 
ensued,  distinguished  hy  no  remarkable  events,  until  Miguel’s  fleet  was 
captured  by  admiral  Napier,  with  a very  inferior  force ; after  which 
Lisbon  was  surprised  hy  the  conslitulional  army,  and  the  usurper 
driven  into  exile.  Don  Pedro’s  death,  which  soon  followed  his  victory, 
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•lid  no  injury  to  the  constitutional  cause ; amt  his  daughter,  Doiina 
Maria  da  Gloria,  held  possession  of  the  crown  of  Portugal. 

3.  The  influence  of  Russia  was  exercised  in  resisting  the  progress 
of  liberal  opinion  in  Germany,  but  its  influence  was  more  alarmingly 
displayed  in  the  east  of  Europe.  Mohammed  Ali,  the  pacha  of  Egypt, 
threw  off  his  allegiance  to  the  sultan,  and  sent  his  son  Ibrahim  to  in- 
vade Syria.  The  superior  discipline  of  the  Egyptian  Iroops  rendered 
their  victories  easy,  and  Ibrahim  might  have  advanced  to  the  suburbs 
of  Constantinople,  and  perhaps  have  taken  that  city,  had  notlhe  sultan 
sought  protection  from  the  czar.  A Russian  armament  delivered  the 
Ottoman  empire  from  the  impending  peril,  but  the  acceptance  of  such 
aid  rendered  the  sultan  somewhat  dependent  on  the  court  of  St.  Pe- 
tersbourg. 

4.  Such  was  the  stale  of  Europe  when  the  British  parliament  was 
dissolved,  and  a new  election  held  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Reform  Bill.  In  England  and  Scotland  the  ministers  had  very  large 

majorities,  but  in  Ireland  a new 
parly  mustered  in  considerable 
force,  under  the  dictum  of  Mr.  Da- 
niel O’Connell,  resolved  on  effect- 
ing the  repeal  of  the  union.  5.  One 
of  the  earliest  measures  which  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  reformed 
parliament,  was  a coercion  bill  for 
suppressing  the  agrarian  disturb- 
ances in  Ireland,  and  checking  the 
• political  agitation  by  which  these 
tumults  were  in  some  measure  en- 
couraged. The  bill  passed  the  lords 
without  difficulty;  but  in  the  lower 
house,  it  encountered  so  fierce  an 
Daniel  o'Connei.  opposition,  that  the  ministers  were 


, . . , compelled  to  abandon  some  of.the 

most  obnoxious  clauses.  With  the  coercion  bill,  a measure  for  the 
regulation  of  the  revenues  of  the  Irish  Protestant  Church  was.verv 
closely  connected.  It  encountered  considerable  opposition  in  the  house 
°r  i,0.rils;  bul  afler  suffering  several  alterations,  it  was  finally  passed 
C.  The  conservative  party  generally  supported  the  claims  of  the 
church  in  their  full  efficiency ; the  moderate  reformers  proposed,  that 
alter  provision  had  been  made  for  all  necessary  ecclesiastical  uses  (he 
surplus  should  be  applied  to  some  object  of  public  utility,  such  as 
national  education;  and  a third  parly,  stronger  in  zeal  than  numbers 
regarded  the  properly  of  the  church  as  a fund  that  might  be  seized  for 
the  purposes  of  the  states.  The  ministers  steered  a middle  course 
ictween  the  extreme  parties,  and  of  course  gave  perfect  satisfaction 
to  neither;  they  abolished  ten  bishoprics,  but  they  abandoned  the 
clause  for  applying  the  surplus  revenues  to  purposes  not  purelv 

Emr  ?!der  l°  facililale  the  Passage  of  the  bill  through-  the 
house  of  lords.  The  measure  was  rendered  more  agreeable  to  the 
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Irish  clergy,  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  hy  the  grant  of  a 
million  sterling  as  a loan,  in  lieu  of  the  arrears  of  tithes  which  they 
were  unable  to  collect. 

7.  The  renewal  of  the  charier  to  the  Hank  of  England  led  to  some 
important  discussions  on  the  financial  slate  of  the  country;  but  much 
more  important  was  the  change  made  in  the  constitution  of  the  East 
India  Company.  While  that  body  was  secured  in  its  political  rights 
over  the  vast  empire  which  it  had  acquired  in  Hindoslan,  it  was  de- 
prived of  its  exclusive  privileges  of  commerce,  and  the  trade  with 
India  and  China  wa?  freely  opened  to  all  the  subjects  of  the  British 
crown.  Equally  great  was  the  change  made  in  the  constitution  of  our 
West  India  colonies  hy  the  total  abolition  of  negro  slavery;  the  ser- 
vice ol  the  negro  was  changed  into  a compulsory  apprenticeship  for  a 
limited  lime,  and  a compensation  of  twenty  millions  granted  to  the 
proprietors  of  slaves. 

8.  In  the  United  States  some  discussions  arose,  in  which  the  in- 
terests of  England,  as  a commercial  country,  were  materially  involved. 
The  tariff  sanctioned  hy  congress,  imposing  heavy  duties  on  the  import 
of  manufactured  goods,  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  southern 
stales,  especially  the  Carolinas,  and  an  appeal  lo  anus  was  threatened; 
a compromise,  however,  was  effected,  although  will)  some  difficulty. 

9.  The  agitation  in  Ireland  for  the  repeal  of  Ihe  union  was  con- 
tinued during  the  recess,  and  soon  after  the  meeting  of  parliament 
Mr.  O’Connell  introduced  the  subject  into  the  house  of  commons. 
His  motion  was  rejected  by  a majority  of  five  hundred  and  twenly 
against  fifty-eight,  hut  at  the  same  time,  parliament  pledged  itself 
“ to  remove  all  just  causes  of  complaint,  and  to  promote  all  well- 
considered  measures  of  improvement.  ’’  But  on  the  nature  of  lliese 
measures  the  cabinet  was  divided,  and  Uie  majority  having  evinced 
a disposition  lo  appropriate  the  surplus  ecclesiastical  revenues  lo  se- 
cular purposes  of  general  utility,  the  earl  of  Ripon,  the  duke  of 
Richmond,  Mr.  Stanley,  and  sir  James  Graham,  resigned  their  offices. 
Their  places  were  soon  supplied  ; lint  the  changes  in  the  cabinet  were 
very  distasteful  to  the  houses  of  lords, 
and  the  new  Irish  tithe-bill  was  rejected 
hy  a decisive  majority. 

10.  Another  Irish  question  led  lo  fur- 
ther changes  in  Ihe  ministry  in  the 
discussion  on  the  renewal  of  the  coer- 
cion bill,  it  appeared  that  some  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  bad  agreed  to  cer- 
tain compromises  with  its  opponents  of 
which  their  colleagues  were  ignorant. 

The  disclosure  of  these  negotiations  led 
to  the  resignation  of  lords  Allhorp  and 
Grey,  the  former  of  whom,  however, 
returned  to  office  when  lord  Melbourne 
was  appointed  premier.  Almost  the 
only  important  measure  of  the  session  was  a hill  for  the  amendment 
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of  Ihe  poor-laws,  which  placed  Ihe  entire  management  of  the  relief 
of  the  poor  under  the  control  of  three  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  crown;  and  though  it  effected  other  very  great  changes,  it  was 
not  much  connected  with  parly  politics. 

it.  On  the  death  of  earl  Spencer,  lord  Allhorp  by  inheritance 
was  advanced  to  the  upper  house;  he  was,  in  consequence,  obliged 
to  vacate  his  office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  the  king,  there- 
fore, being  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  hjs  ministers, 
took  this  opportunity  of  dismissing  the  Melbourne  administration. 

12.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  appointed  the  new  premier;  and  after  the 
formation  of  his  cabinet,  the  parliament  was  dissolved,  and  a new 
.election  brought  the  strength  of  parties  to  a very  severe  lest.  In 
England,  the  parlizans  of  sir  Robert  Peel’s  administration  had  a small 
majority;  hut  in  Ireland,  the  ministerial  candidates  were  almost 
everywhere  unsuccessful.  When  the  parliament  assembled,  the  minis- 
ters were  beaten  at  the  very  outset  in 
the  choice  of  a speaker;  Mr.  Aber- 
cromby,  the  opposition  candidate, 
having  been  preferred  to  the  minis- 
terial candidate,  sir  Charles  Sutton, 
by  a majority  of  ten.  Several  other 
motions  having  been  decided  against 
the  ministers,  sir  Robert  Peel  and  his 
colleagues  resigned,  and  the  Mel- 
bourne cabinet  was  restored,  with 
the  remarkable  exception  of  lord 
Brougham,  whose  place,  as  chancel- 
lor, was  supplied  by  lord  Cotlenham. 

13.  A hill  for  reforming  the  corpo-  v 
rations  of  England  was  immediately 
introduced  by  the  Melbourne  administration,  and  passed  after  certain 
modifications  in  the  house  of  lords.  A law  for  regulating  the  mar- 
riages of  dissenters  was  also  passed  hy  both  houses;  but  the  mini- 
sterial measures  for  regulating  the  Irish  church  were  again  rejected 
by  the  house  of  lords. 

14.  The  state  of  Canada  began  to  occupy  a large  share  of  public 
attention  during  the  latter  part  of  the  session;  the  colonial  house  of 
assembly  opposed  the  measures  of  the  government,  and  went  to  Ihe 
extreme  of  withholding  the  supplies.  Commissioners  were  sent  to  ar- 
range these  differences,  hut  the  Canadians  of  French  descent  made 
claims,  not  only  inconsistent  with  the  continuance  of  British  domi- 
nion, hut  with  the  fair  claims  to  protection  of  the  British  emigrants 
who  had  settled  in  the  country,  and  their  demands  were  consequently 
rejected. 

15.  During  the  struggle  between  the  nicely  balanced  parties  in 
England,  the  aspect  of  continental  affairs  was  favourable  to  the 
continuance  of  peace.  Many  attempts  were  made  on  the  life  of  Ihe 
king  of  the  French,  and  various  plots  were  formed  hy  enthusiastic 
republicans  to  effect  a revolution,  but  the  friends  of  order  rallied 
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round  the  throne„and  the  only  result  of  these  attacks  was  to  increase 
the  strength  or  the  government.  Spain  was  distracted  by  the  horrors 
of  a disputed  succession.  A little  before  the  death  of  Ferdinand  VII., 
the  salic  law,  which  had  been  introduced  by  the  Itourhon  dynasty, 
was  set  aside  in  favour  of  that  monarch’s  infant  daughter;  and  she 
succeeded  to  the  throne  after  her  father's  decease  (1833).  Don  Carlos, 
the  uncle  of  the  young  queen,  and  male  heir  to  the  throne,  protested 
against  this  arrangement,  ami  supported  his  claims  by  an  appeal  to 
arms.  A sanguinary,  yet  desultory  civil  war  resulted ; but  the  parlizans 
of  Don  Carlos  never  obtained  such  successes  as  to  enable  them  to 
overthrow  the  succession  of  Isabella. 

1G.  The  commencement  of  the  parliamentary  session  in  1836, 
showed  that  the  lords  and  commons  were  still  at  issue  on  the  line  of 
policy  that  ought  to  he  pursued  towards  Ireland,  and  on  the  measures 
for  regulating  Ihe  established  church  in  England  and  Ireland.  A bill 
for  the  remodelling  of  the  Irish  corporations  on  the  plan  newly 
adopted  for  those  in  England,  was  thrown  out  by  the  lords.  Laws, 
however,  were  passed  for  the  commutation  of  tithes  in  England,  for 
licensing  other  places  than  Ihe  established  church  for  Ihe  performance 
of  marriage  riles,  for  the  registration  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages, 
and  for  regulating  episcopal  sees. 

17.  In  Upper  Canada,  the  refractory  bouse  of  assembly  was  dis- 
solved, and  at  the  new  election  a majority  of  members  favourable 
to  the  British  government  was  returned.  But  in  Lower  Canada,  the 
demands  of  the  French  parly  were  not  only  renewed  but  increased, 
and  the  governor,  after  a vain  effort  to  conciliate  the  house  of  assembly, 
pul  an  end  to  the  session. 

18.  In  America,  the  progress  of  the  contest 
between  President  Jackson  and  the  bank  of 
the  United  Stales  greatly  embarrassed  com- 
mercial transactions.  In  spite  of  all  legisla- 
tive prohibitions,  the  country  was  inundated 
by  an  over  issue  of  paper  money,  and  the 
government,  to  check  the  evil,  decreed  that 
specie  alone  should  he  received  for  the  pur- 
chase of  public  lands.  The  small  notes  were 
immediately  depreciated ; several  banks 
failed,  and  many  of  the  leading  merchants 
and  traders  were  unable  to  discharge  their 
engagements.  The  crisis  was  in  consequence 
sensibly  felt  in  England. 

19.  The  parliamentary  session  of  1837  pro- 
duced few  measures  of  importance;  several  statutes  were  passed  for 
the  amendment  of  the  criminal  law ; but  on  Irish  questions  the  two 
houses  maintained  their  opposite  opinions,  and  consequently  nothing 
resulted;  in  matters  of  ecclesiastical  policy  the  result  was  precisely 
the  same;  Ihe  only  matter  in  which  there  was  any  appearance  of 
unanimity,  was  in  the  adoption  of  resolutions  for  administering  the 
government  of  Lower  Canada  in  opposition  In  the  refractory  house  of 
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assembly.  A gloom,  however,  was  thrown  over  these  and  all  other 
discussions  by  the  increasing  illness  of  the  king,  whose  disease  at  an 
early  period  prognosticated  its  fatal  termination.  His  majesty  died 
on  the  morning  of  tire  20th  of  June,  sincerely  regretted  by  every 
class  of  his  subjects.  During  his  reign  of  nearly  seven  years,  the 
nation  enjoyed  general  tranquillity  both  al  home  and  abroad ; the  only 
exception  being  the  riotous  proceedings  that  took  place  in  one  or  two 
large  towns  during  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill ; and  it  was  the  only 
reign  in  the  annals  of  England  during  which' there  was  no  foreign 
war.  Provision  was  made  for  Adelaide,  the  queen-dowager,  by  a par- 
liamentary grant  of  100,0001.  per  annum,  and  the  residences  of  Marl- 
borough House  and  Bushey  Park. 


Question > for  Examination. 

1 . What  was  the  condition  of  France  after  the  revolution  ? 

2.  Did  any  civil  war  arise  in  Portugal  ? 

3.  How  was  Turkey  forced  into  dependence  on  Russia? 

4.  What  was  the  stale  of  parties  in  the  first  reformed  parliament? 

5.  To  what  measures  of  domestic  policy  was  the  attention  of  parliament  directed' 

6.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  opposition  to  the  hill  for  regulating  the  revenues 

of  the  Irish  church? 

7.  Was  any  change  made  in  the  F.ast  and  West  India  colonies? 

8.  To  what  dangers  was  the  American  union  exposed? 

9.  On  what  questions  was  lord  Grey’s  cabinet  divided  ? 

10.  What  circumstances  led  to  further  chances  in  the  ministry? 

■ II.  On  what  occasion  was  the  Melbourne  cabinet  dissolved? 

12.  How  was  sir  Robert  Peel  compelled  to  resign  ? 

13.  With  what  measures  did  the  Melbourne  ministry  succeed? 

U.  In  what  condition  was  Canada? 

i5-  Can  you  state  the  circumstances  of  the  civil  war  in  Spain  ? 

J6.  On  what  subjects  were  the  majorities  of  the  lords  and  commons  at  variance? 
17.  What  was  the  progress  of  Canadian  discontent? 

IS.  Did  any  commercial  crisis  occur  in  America? 

19.  Why  was  the  cession  ol  1837  unproductive  of  important  measures? 

EMINENT  PERSONS. 

Earl  Spencer  (i 759- 1 834);  Lords  Casllereagh  0775-1822),  Saumarez  ( 1757-1836', 
Keith  (1747-1823),  Exmouth  (1757-1833),  and  Teignmoulh  (1751-1834);  Sir  John 
Malcolm  (1769-1833);  Lords  Tenterden  (1762-1832),  and  Eldon  (l 75 1- 1 838);  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  (1766-1832)?  William  Wilberforce  (1759-1833);  Stothard  < ■ 755— 
1834),  historical  painter;  Mrs.  Siddons  (1755-1831 ),  Kean  ( 1787-1833',  tragedians; 
Mrs.  Hannah  More  ( 1744-1833),  Lord  Dovor  ( 1797-1833),  Lambe  (1775-1831), 
Coleridge  (1770-1834),  Crahbe  (1754-1832),  literary  characters;  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
(1768-1841),  physician. 


Colosfta)  st.iluc  of  Achilles  (in  Hyde  I’nrk  London)  raided  by  the  Lndics  c.f  England  in  honor  of 

the  «iuki*  of  Wellington. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


VICTORIA. 


Began  to 
reign  1837. 


Long  live 
the  Queen  ! 


They  duck’d  tier  courtly  halls— 

They  rein’d  her  hundred  steeds;— 
They  shouted  at  her  palace  gate, 

'A  noble  queen  succeeds:"’— Amon. 


I.  Victoria,  the  only  daughter  of  Edward,  duke  of  Kent,  succeeded 
her  late  uncle  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen,  and  her  accession  to  the 
throne  was  hailed  with  more  than  ordinary  enthusiasm.  The  kingdom 
of  Hanover,  however,  was  dissevered  from  the  empire  hy  the  operation 
of  the  salic  law,  which  excluded  females  from  the  succession.  The 
crown  of  that  kingdom  in  consequence  fell  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland, 
the  next  heir-male,  and  brother  of  the  late  king.  The  formal  business 
of  parliament  was  completed  with  all  possible  despatch,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  session  the  parliament  was  dissolved.  The  elections  were 
more  than  usually  tranquil : no  change  was  made  in  the  cabinet,  and 
when  parliament  assembled  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  it  appeared 
that  ministers  retained  their  majority  in  the  house  of  commons,  while 
the  opposition  in  the  house  of  lords  was  somewhat  moderated.  2.  The 
state  of  Lower  Canada  was  one  of  the  most  pressing  suhjecls  for  the 
consideration  of  the  legislature;  the  opponents  of  the  government, 
who  were  chiefly  of  French  extraction,  had  taken  up  arms,  and  raised 
the  standard  of  rebellion.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  their  measures 
were  as  badly  concerted  as  their  claims  were  groundless;  after  a very 
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brief  struggle  most  of  the  leaders  abandoned  tbeir  deluded  followers, 
and  sought  shelter  in  the  United  States.  Immediately  after  the  re- 
assembling of  parliament  in  January,  1838,  measures  were  introduced 
for  the  temporary  government  of  Canada,  its  constitution  having  been 

suspended  by  the  revolt;  and  the  earl  of 
Durham  was  appointed  governor-general 
of  the  British  possessions  in  North  America, 
with  full  powers,  as  lord  commissioner, 
for  the  adjustment  of  the  affairs  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada.  The  result  of  his  mis- 
sion was,  that  the  two  provinces  were 
consolidated  into  one,  under  a joint  poli- 
tical administration ; by  which  wise  policy 
party  interests  were  dissolved,  and  tran- 
quillity soon  restored.  Beyond  the  Cana- 
dian question,  the  parliamenlary  session 
was  chiefly  occupied  with  various  mea- 
sures of  Irish  policy,  particularly  the  in- 
troduction of  a Poor-law  into  that  coun- 
try; l here  were,  however,  a few  enact- 
ments of  general  interest  which  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  legis- 
lature; the  parliamentary  qualification  was  extended,  arrest  for  debt 
on  mesne  process  was  abolished,  and  the  administering  of  oaths  in 
courts  of  justice  dispensed  with  in  respect  of  Quakers,  Moravians  and 
others. 

3.  The  28lh  of  June  of  this  year  (1838)  witnessed  the  coronation 
of  the  young  queen,  which  took  place  amidst  universal  rejoicing; 
many  foreign  princes  and  ambassadors  were  present,  who  also  took 
great  interest  in  the  imposing  ceremony,  the  one  who  attracted  most 

general  attention  was  the  veteran  war-  _• 
rior  marshal  Soult.  Soon  after,  par- 
liament was  prorogued  by  the  queen 
in  person.  The  internal  energies  of 
the  kingdom  were  now  developing 
themselves  in  the  construction  of  vast 
works  of  public  benefit,  among  which 
the  completion  of  several  important 
railways  was  the  most  conspicuous. 

4.  Our  foreign  policy,  however,  was 
disgraced  by  a proceeding  which  ended 
in  the  most  lamentable  results.  Under 
the  erroneous  impression  that  Russia 
* contemplated  some  aggressive  move- 
ment against  the  stability  of  our  In- 
dian empire  through  the  instrumentality  of  Persia,  an  Anglo-Indian 
army  was  marched  into  the  wild  and  distant  country  of  Afghanistan. 
Sir  John  Keane  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  expedition,  and 
proceeded  with  vast  resources  of  men  and  means  into  the  heart  of 
the  country.  Candahar  was  occupied;  and  no  difficulty  was  opposed 
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to  his  career  till  his  arrival  at  the  fori  of  Ghuznee.  This  strong  posi- 
tion he  at  once  stormed  and  took;  and  the  way  being  thus  opened  to 
Gabul,  he  haslened  on  to  the  capital.  Dost  Mohammed,  the  reigning 
prince,  was  deposed,  and  Shah  Sujali,  a monarch  more  friendly  to 
British  interests,  was  substituted  in  his  room.  Sir  John  Keane  having 
left  a strong  force  in  Cabul,  with  Macnaghten  and  Burnes,  as  the  chief 
officers  of  the  mission,  hastily  returned  to  India,  and  from  thence  to 
England*  where,  in  honour  of  his  brilliant  successes,  he  was  raised  to 
the  peerage.  ’ 

5.  Difficulties  began  now  to  manifest  themselves  in  our  connexion  . 
with  China,  which  ended  in  an  open  rupture  with  that  empire.  Our 
West  Indian  colonies  also  broke  out  into  insubordination,  particularly 
Jamaica,  in  consequence  of  the  interference  of  the  legislature  in  the 
subject  of  West  India  slavery.  The  difficulties,  however,  were  even- 
tually compromised,  and  tranquillity  restored.  G.  The  internal  stale 
of  the  kingdom  was  somewhat  disturbed  by  Chartism,  the  grand  desi- 
deratum put  forward  hy  the  working  classes  as  a remedy  for  their 
supposed  wrongs:  it  required,  I.  universal  suffrage;  2.  vole  by 
ballot;  3.  annual  parliaments;  4.  paid  members;  amt  6.  no  property 
qualification.  The  Chartists  broke  out  into  open  riot  towards  Uie 
close  of  the  year  (1839)  at  Newport,  in  Monmouthshire.  Frost;  Wil- 
liams, and  Jones,  the  fomentors  of  these  disturbances,  were  captured, 
tried,  and  sentenced  to  death;  but  their  sentence  was  ultimately  com- 
muted to  transportation  for  life. 

7.  The  first  great  event  of  the  new  year(l840)  wasllie  marriage  of  her 
Majesty  with  Prince  Albert,  of  Saxe-Coburg 
Gotha,  which  was  solemnized  in  St.  James's 
chapel,  on  February  to.  The  day  was  cele- 
brated throughout  the  kingdom  by  a general 
holiday  and  great  rejoicing.  The  chief 
points  of  interest  connected  with  our  fo- 
reign policy  were  the  advance  of  an  expe- 
dition against  China,  to  obtain  indemnity 
for  the  past,  and  better  security  for  our 
commerce  for  the  future ; and  the  successes 
of  our  navy  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  in  sup- 
port of  the  power  of  the  sultan  of  Turkey, 
against  his  rebellious  pacha,  Mohammed  Alt. 

8.  The  following  year  brought  with  it  a cessation  of  hostilities  in 
China,  hy  the  occupation  of  Canton,  which  was  ransomed  by  the 
payment  of  six  millions  of  dollars  to  the  British,  by  way  of  indemnity 
for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  The  pacification  of  the  Levant  was  also 
a matter  of  congratulation.  The  government,  however,  did  not  seem 
to  possess  the  confidence  of  the  country,  and  although  the  parliament 
was  dissolved,  and  an  appeal  made  to  the  people,  yet  lord  Melbourne 
was  forced  to  resign.  Sir  Robert  Peel  came  into  office  as  leader  of 
the  new  administration.  9.  The  successes  of  our  arms  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  were  now  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  sad  disasters 
which  hefel  our  army  in  Afghanistan.  A fierce  rebellion  broke  out 
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on  November  2,  at  Caliu I ; Burnes  and  Macnaglilen,  the  British  mi- 
nisters, with  other  civil'and  military  oflicers,  were  successively  mur- 
dered, and  the  whole  country  rose  in  arms  under  the  treacherous 
Akhar  Khan,  the  son  of  the  deposed  king,  Dost  Mohammed,  who  de- 
termined on  the  massacre  of  the  whole  British  force.  Pusillanimity 
and  indecision  in  the  councils  of  the  general-in-chief,  led  to  an  im- 
mediate evacuation  of  the  country;  4600  fighting  men,  together  with 
about  12,000  camp  followers,  besides  women  and  children,  set  for- 
ward, through  ice  and  snow,  on  their  lamentable  retreat;  and  no 
soouer  had  they  cleared  out  of  their  cantonments,  than  the  blood- 
thirsty Afghans  began  to  plunder  the  baggage,  and  lire  upon  the  sol- 
diery; they  continued  without  ceasing  their  revengeful  assaults  upon 
the  bewildered  and  desponding  multitude,  till  there  was  nothing  left 
to  plunder  and  none  left  to  kill.  Out  of  a host  of  about  2G,000  human 
beings,  only  a few  hundreds  were  rescued  from  death  by  captivity. 
The  ladies  and  the  wounded  had  been  given  up  to  the  enemy  early  in 
the  march,  and  Dr.  Brydon  was  the  only  officer  who  made  good  his 
relreat.  In  the  following  year,  however,  on  the  appointment  of 
lord  Ellenhorough  to  the  governor-generalship  of  India,  in  the  place 
of  lord  Auckland,  our  national  character  was  repaired,  the  honour 
of  our  arms  retrieved,  and  the  unfortunate  prisoners  rescued.  General 
Pollock  was  despatched  into  Afghanistan  with  an  invading  army;  be 
advanced  on  Calml  with  all  possible  rapidity  ; while  on  the  other  side, 

general  Noll,  who  had  held  out  at  Can- 
dahar  during  the  recent  difficulties, 
brought  his  forces  also  lo  bear  on  the 
capital.  Victory  everywhere  attended 
the  British  arms;  and  the  British  offi- 
cers ami  ladies,  among  whom  was  lady 
Sale1,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners, 
were  also  rescued,  at  Bameean  on  the 
road  lo  Tuikislan;  our  late  disgraces 
having  now  been  so  gloriously  redeem- 
ed, it  was  determined  to  evacuate  a 
country  which  we  ought  never  lo  have 
entered;  the  fortifications  and  other 
works  of  (.abut  having  been  destroyed, 
the  British  troops  set  forward  on  their 
return  home,  and  after  a march  of 
about  ten  weeks  arrived  safely  on  the  banks  of  the  Sulledge,  Decem- 
ber 17,  1842. 

10.  The  war  in  China  had  broken  out  afresh,  in  consequence  of  the 
continued  differences  between  the  English  and  Chinese  authorities ; 
but  it  was  renewed  with  so  much  vigour  on  the  part  of  our  govern- 
ment, that  the  haughty  Chinese  were  compelled  to  solicit  the  esta- 
blishment of  peace.  A treaty  was  entered  into  by  sir  Henri  Pottinger, 

1 Author  of  Journal  of  the  disinters  in  Afghanistan,  3 vols.  tamo.  Paris, 
Oaudry. 
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on  Aug.  29,  1842,  off  Nankin,  by  which  iasling  peace  and  friendship 
were  to  exist  between  the  two  nations.  China  was  to  pay  twenty-one 
million  dollars,  several  of  her  ports  were  to  be  thrown  open  to  the 
British  merchants,  and  the  island  of  Hong-Kong  to  be  ceded  in  per- 
petuity to  the  British  empire,  with  other  important  commercial  ad- 
vantages. 

1).  At  home  a few  slight  disturbances  arose  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  from  commercial  depression ; the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  had 
become  a great  source  of  political  agitation ; and  questions  of  Irish 
policy  continued  to  absorb  much  of  the  attention  of  government. 
Wales,  usually  so  tranquil,  now  exhibited  scenes  of  popular  violence, 
originating  in  the  oppressive  system  of  turnpike-tolls.  Government 
appointed  a commission  in  October,  1843,  to  inquire  into  the  operation 
of  the  turnpike  laws,  which  ended  in  an  amelioration  of  the  burden, 
and  the  cessation  of  all  outrage. 

i2.  The  Afghan  war  had  no  sooner  been  terminated,  than  the 
treacherous  conduct  of  the  Ameers  of  Scinde  towards  the  British 
troops  in  their  late  difficulties  in  Afghanistan,  and  their  subsequent 
attempt  to  break  off  their  engagements  with  our  Indian  government, 
brought  down  upon  them  an  armed  British  force,  under  sir  Charles 
Napier.  A desperate  battle  was  fought  near  Hydrabad,  which  resulted 
in  the  discomfiture  of  the  Ameers,  and  the  annexation  of  their  country 
to  our  possessions.  The  Mahrallas  also  displayed  similar  treachery ; 
but  they  met  a severe  chastisement  in  the  battles  of  Maharajponr,  and 
of  Punnlar,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gwalior,  which  forced  them  to 
submit  to  the  demands  of  the  Indian  government.  These  great  actions 
closed  the  year  1843.  In  the  next  year  circumstances  occurred  in  the 
government  of  our  Indian  empire,  which  led  to  the  recall  of  lord 
Ellenhorough,  who  was  succeeded  hy  sir  Henry  Hardinge,  as  governor- 
general  of  India.  It  was  not  long  after  sir  Henry’s  arrival,  before,  bis 
military  skill  was  called  into  active  exercise.  The  Sikh  chiefs  were 
making  formidable  preparations  for  invading  the  British  territories; 
the  attempt  had  been  some  lime  anticipated  ; but  it  was  the  desire  of 
government  to  act  on  the  defensive,  rather  than  on  the  offensive  ; so 
that  no  great  advances  were  made  to  check  their  crossing  the  Sutledge, 
which  separated  us  from  the  Punjaub.  The  day  at  length  arrived, 
when  these  lawless  soldiers  crossed  the  river,  and  bade  defiance  to 
our  Indian  armies.  The  first  encounter  took  place  at  Moodkee,  on 
December  14,  1845;  the  struggle  was  most  desperate,  but  victory  de- 
cided in  favour  of  the  British.  The  terrible  battles  of  Perozeshah, 
Aliwal,  and  Sobraon,  followed  in  quick  succession,  the  Sikhs  incurring 
great  losses  in  each  engagement : in  the  last  battle,  the  most  terrific 
carnage  took  place;  men  were  mowed  down  by  hundreds;  and  hun- 
dreds upon  hundreds  were  drowned  in  attempting  to  recross  the 
Sutledge.  The  success  of  the  British  was  complete;  but  it  was  not 
achieved  without  an  immense  sacrifice  of  officers  and  men;  in  the 
battle  of  Sobraon,  the  Sikhs  lost  10,000  men  in  killed  and  wounded, 
and  the  British  2383.  Our  army  immediately  marched  upon  Lahore, 
and  entered  the  capital  without  opposition the  remaining  Sikhs  sub- 
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milled;  a Irealy  was  concluded,  and  indemnities  were  lo  be  paid  to 
the  British  government.  Thus  closed  one  of  the  most  eventful  and 
fearful,  struggles  that  ever  called  into  action  the  strength  and  valour 
of  our  Anglo-Indian  army,  February  10,  1846. 

13.  During  these  martial  proceedings  abroad,  affairs  at  home  were 
assuming  a more  cheering  aspect ; domestic  tranquillity  was  restored, 
commerce  greatly  improved,  and  the  revenue  sustained  by  the  impo- 
sition of  an  income-tax.  The  duties  on  articles  imported  from  abroad 
were  considerably  reduced,  and  great  advances  made  in  the  principles 
of  free- trade.  The  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  now  continued  lo  be  a 
matter  of  universal  discussion,  which  was  considerably  promoted  by 
the  formation  of  an  anti-corn-law  league,  provided  with  immense 
funds  for  the  dissemination  of  its  principles  throughout  the  country 
by  means  of  lecturers. 

The  moral  and  intellectual  welfare  of  the  working  classes  was  also 
a matter  of  consideration  with  the  government.  Annual  grants  of 
money  were  allowed  by  parliament  lo  provide  for  the  education  of 
Ihe  people;  and  a committee  of  the  privy-council  was  appointed  to 
manage  their  disbursement,  under  the  appellation  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education.  , 

14.  In  Ireland  political  disquietude  was  on  the  decline;  many 
measure's  were  passed  by  the  legislature  to  improve  its  position,  and 
ameliorate  the  condition  or  the  people  : means  of  academical  instruc- 
tion were  also  considerably  extended  by  grants  from  parliament. 
The  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  however,  in  1 845,  and  the  deficiency 
of  the  harvest,  carried  extreme  misery  and  want  throughout  the 
whole  of  Ireland.  To  this  failure  may  be  ascribed  the  hasty  settlement 


Lord  John  ltui»6l.  Palmerston. 


of  the  corn-law  question.  The  universal  cry  for  food  quickened  the 
government  into  an  unflinching  consideration  of  the  subject;  and 
consequently  a measure  was  brought  before  parliament  for  the  repeal  . 
ol  the  corn-laws.  After  great  discussion,  this  important  bill  was  passed ; 
sir  Bober t Peel  and  his  colleagues  immediately  resigned ; and  soon 
after  the  anli-corn-law  league  was  dissolved.  The  formation  of  a new 
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ministry  devolved  on  lord  John  Russell.  The  failure  of  Ihe  potato  crop 
again  in  1846,  combined  with  a deficient  harvest  throughout  Europe, 
produced  great  and  general  distress;  and  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  hut 
especially  in  Ireland,  occasioned  intense  suffering ; in  the  latter  country 
multitudes  perished  from  famine  and  disease.  Every  effort,  however, 
was  made  hy  public  munificence  and  private  liberality  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  these  calamities;  and  by  the  goodness  of  the  Almighty,  a 
most  bountiful  harvest  following  the  year  of  scarcity,  the  nation  was 
once  more  blessed  with  plenty  and  abundance. 


Question t for  Examination. 

1.  How  was  Ihe  accession  of  queen  Victoiia  received? 

2.  What  subjects  occupied  the  attention  of  her  first  parliament' 

3.  When  did  the  coronation  of  the  queen  take  place? 

4.  What  events  led  to  the  occupation  of  Afghanistan  by  an  Anglo-Indian  army  ’ 

5.  What  was  the  stale  of  feeling  in  China,  and  the  West  Indies,  at  this  period  ' 

6.  What  demand  of  the  Chartists  disturbed  the  public  peace? 

7.  What  were  the  chief  events  of  the  year  1840’ 

8.  How  were  the  differences  with  China  settled? 

9.  What  disasters  hefel  our  army  in  Afghanistan?  and  how  were  they  retrieved  ? 

10.  On  what  terms  was  peace  finally  established  with  China? 

it.  How  were  matters  at  home  proceeding  at  this  period ; particularly  in  Wales? 

12.  What  serious  engagements  occurred  on  the  Indian  frontier  with  our  treacherous 

allies,  immediately  after  the  Afghan  war  ? 

13.  What  important  measures  were  effected  by  sir  Robert  Peel’3  government? 

and  hy  what  means  was  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  promoted  ? 

14.  What  was  the  stale  of  Ireland  at  this  period  ? What  important  political  mea- 

sure was  hastened  on  by  the  failure  of  the  harvest? 

EMINENT  PERSONS. 

Sir  D.  Wilkie  (1785-1811),  painter;  Theodore  Hook  (1788-1841),  Mrs.  Holland 
(1770-1844),  novelists;  Duke  of  Orleans,  son  of  Louis-Philippe,  and  heir  to  the 
throne  of  France,  died  July  1 3,  1842;  Coke,  earl  of  Leicester  ( 1752-1842);  W.  Beck- 
ford  (1760-1844) ; Marquis  Wellesley  (1700-1842);  Lord  Hill  (1772-1842) ; Robert 
Southey  (1774-1843);  poet  laureate ; John  Murray  (1778-1843?,  eminent  publisher; 
John  Foster  (1770-1843),  author;  Thomas  Campbell,  and  Thomas  Hood  (1798-1845), 
poets;  J.  C.  Loudon  (1781-1843),  botanist;  Dr.  Dalton  (1766-1844),  chemist;  Sir 
A.  W.  Galcolt  (1780-1845);  H.  Colbould  (1788-1845),  and  Robert  Siuirke  (1752- 
1845), artists;  Sidney  Smith  (1771-1845),  author ; Earl  Grey  (1764-1845),  statesman; 
J.  F.  Daniells,  chemist  ; Elizabeth  Fry  (1779-I845);  Thomas  T.  Phillips  (1770- 1 845', 
portrait  painter ; Clark3on  (1768-1846),  philanthropist;  John  Liston  (1777-1846), 
comic  actor;  R.  B.  Haydon  (1786-1846),  artist;  Dr.  Bostock  (1775-1846),  medical 
author;  R.  P.  Ward  (1765-1846),  novelist;  Geoige  Byng  I 1764-1847),  politician  ; 
Sharon  Turner  (1769-1847),  author;  William  Collins  ( 1789-1847  ),  artist;  Daniel 
O’Connell  (1774-1847),  politician;  Rev.  Dr.  Chalmers  (1780-1847),  divine;  Men- 
detssohn-Bartholdy  (1808-1847),  musical  composor.  «• 
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CHAPTER  XL, 

SKETCH  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  LITERATURE,  SCtENCE,  AND  THE  ARTS, 
DURING  THE  PRESENT  CENTURY. 

1.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  science  and  literature  in  Eng- 
land were  fast  losing  all  traces  of  originality;  history,  perhaps,  was 
in  some  degree  an  exception;  for  Hume,  Robertson,  but  more  espe- 
cially Gibbon,  exhibited  a spirit  of  original  investigation  which  found 
no  parallel  amongst  any  of  their  contemporaries.  2.  The  American 
war  first  broke  Die  chains  that  bad  thus  fettered  the  public  mind ; 
kindled  by  the  keen  encounters  of  rival  statesmen,  parliamentary 
eloquence  took  the  lead.  Burke,  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  at  a later  period, 
Pitt,  spoke  as  their  peculiar  habits  of  thought  prompted  them,  not  as 
the  rhetoric  of  the  schools  taught;  Cowper  and  Burns,  on  the  other 
band,  made  vigorous  efforts  for  the  emancipation  of  poetry,  and 
substituted  the  suggestions  of  nature  for  the  dictates  of  art.  Their 
success,  however,  would  have  scarcely  been  decisive,  had  not  the 
American  war  been  followed  by  a still  more  terrible  convulsion.  3.  The 
French  revolution  shook  every  thing  that  bad  been  morally  as  well 
as  politically  established  in  Europe,  to  the  very  foundation.  There 
was  no  principle,  however  sacred — no  institution,  however  sanctioned 
by  long  experience — no  rule  of  conduct,  however  tried  and  proved — 
that  was  not  rudely  questioned  and  fiercely  assailed.  It  is  not  our 
purpose  to  say  any  thing  of  Hie  political  effects  produced  by  the  French 
revolution;  its  influence  on  literature,  as  is  the  case  in  every  period 
of  great  excitement,  was  decidedly  beneficial.  A total  change  was 
wrought  in  every  branch  of  composition,  a change  which  demanded 
from  every  writer  vigorous  thought  instead  of  elegant  expression. 
I.  Crabbe,  the  poet  of  rustic  life  in  England,  derived  his  impulse  from 
the  American  war;  but  it  is  to  the  struggle  with  France  that  we  owe 
Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and  Southey— men  alike  in  llieir  devotion  to 
nature,  but  different  in  their  modes  of  testifying  that  homage,  because 
each  followed  the  peculiar  bent  of  bis  own  thought  and  action.  Their 
example  was  followed  by  Montgomery,  Campbell,  Scott,  and  Byron; 
and  by  a host  of  other  wrilers  whose  works  have  enriched  modern 
literature.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  the  female  mind  felt  the 
influence  of  Ibis  mighty  revolution,  and  that  some  of  the  noblest  pro- 
ductions in  modern  poetry  have  been  written  by  ladies;  we  may 
mention  the  names  of  two,  Miss  Joanna  Baillie  and  Mrs.  Ilemans. 

b.  There  was,  however,  one  species  of  poetry,  the  drama,  which 
bad  little  or  no  share  in  the  success  that  we  have  described;  in  fact, 
it  was  almost  destroyed  by  that  very  means.  It  is  at  the  moment  when 
a nation  is  wakening  into  intellectual  life,  that  the  drama  most  flou- 
rishes ; men  are  then  eager  to  receive  instruction,  and  the  theatre 
affords  it  in  the  most  pleasing  as  well  as  the  most  forcible  form.  But 
as  civilization  advances,  other  and  more  efficient  instructors  are  pro-' 
vided ; and  now  the  periodical  press  holds  the  position  that  the  stage 
once  occupied,  especially  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
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G.  The  great  excellence  of  the  periodical  press,  bolli  lilerary  and 
political,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  time.  Not 
merely  Reviews  and  Magazines,  but  Newspapers,  display  literary 
merits  of  the  very  highest  order;  and  may  he  said  to  hold  the  first 
rank  in  the  literature  of  the  age. 

7.  This  advance  of  literature  has  given  rise  to  the  more  general 
diffusion  of  education  among  all  classes  of  the  people;  which  has  been 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  method  of  teaching  pul  forward  by  Dr.  Bell 
and  Mr.  Lancaster,  called  the  Madras  system,  in  1797-5)8  ; it  did  not, 
however,  obtain  much  notoriety  till  about  the  year  1808.  But  latterly; 
the  education  of  the  working  classes  has  been  considerably  promoted 
by  annual  grants  from  parliament ; so  that,  indeed,  the  elements  of  a 
really  useful  education  may  be  more  easily  attained  by  the  poor  of 
the  present  day,  than  they  could  have  been  by  the  richest  of  the  past 
generation. 

8.  History  has  made  considerable  advances  in  the  discovery  of 
truth ; modern  wrilersare  careful  to  examine  facts,  compare  evidence, 
and  investigate  the  motives  that  might  have  induced  the  early  histo- 
rians to  conceal  the  truth,  and  the  prejudices  that  might  have  led 
them  to  disguise  it.  Lingard,  llallam,  Turner,  Southey,  and  sir  James 
Mackintosh,  have  been  especially  conspicuous  for  their  critical  sagacity, 
in  eliciting  the  truth  from  conflicting  statements, 

9.  The  unexampled  progress  and  popularity  of  romantic  literature 
are  owing  chiefly  to  the  labours  of  sir  Waller  Scott,  who  was  among 
the  first  to  unite,  in  works  of  fiction,  the  highest  flights  of  imagination 
with  the  realities  of  life.  Historical  romances  arc  to  this  age,  what 
the  historical  plays  of  Shakspeare  were  at  a former  period— vivid  pic- 
tures of  our  ancestors;  representing  them,  if  not  exactly  as  they 
thought  and  acted,  yet  so  nearly  as  they  might  have  done,  that  they 
become  to  us  a kind  of  acquaintances,  and  within  the  sphere  of  our 
personal  knowledge. 

10.  Periodical  criticism  supplies  the  place  of  what  used  to  be  termed 
general  literature;  hence  formal  works  on  mental  and  moral  phi- 
losophy, and  the  belles-lettres,  are  somewhat  rare.  Blair  and  lord 
Karnes  were  the  guides  of  our  fathers’  judgment  in  matters  of  taste ; 
we  have  rejected  their  authority,  and  defer  more  to  the  principles 
maintained  by  the  leading  reviews.  These  principles,  however,  are 
scattered  in  different  essays  over  a multitude  of  volumes,  and  no  one 
lias  yet  appeared  of  sufficient  authority  to  he  entrusted  with  collect- 
ing them  into  a new  code.  II.  Reid,  Stewart,  and  Browne  were  the 
last  great  writers  on  metaphysics ; their  lame  will  probably  long  re- 
main uneclipsed,  for  the  science  of  mind  and  other  speculative  studies 
have  lost  their  hold  on  public  attention,  yielding  to  the  stronger  de- 
sire of  the  present  day  for  something  practical  and  immediately  useful. 

12.  The  abstract  sciences  have  made  great  progress  in  England 
during  the  last  few  years;  principally  owing  to  the  exertions  of  Airy, 
Ivory,  Peacock,  and  Hamilton,  who  have  greatly  extended  the  domain 
of  mathematical  calculation.  In  the  mixed  and  applied  sciences  also 
much  has  been  done,  though  no  very  conspicuous  discovery  can  be 
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mentioned.  13.  Astronomy  owes  much  to  the  great  impulse  it  re- 
ceived from  the  discovery  of  a new  planet  by  sir  \V.  Herschell,  and 
it  has  not  been  less  benefited  by  (he  labours  of  bis  son  and  successor, 
sir  J.  Herschell;  U has  recently  received  a wonderful  acquisition  in 
the  discovery  of  a new  planet,  the  Astraea,  beyond  the  orbit  of  Uranus, 
by  Mr.  Adams,  of  Cambridge  University;  and  entirely  through  mathe- 
matical investigation.  It  is  a singular  fact,  that  the  same  discovery 
was  simultaneously  made  in  France,  by  M.  Le  Verrier,  and  by  the 
same  method  of  investigation.  Optics  has  become  almost  wholly  a 
new  science,  from  the  improvements  effected  by  sir  D.  Brewster,  and 
Dr.  Young.  But  above  all,  dynamics  has  been  enriched  by  a series  of 
discoveries,  amounting  to  a complete  revolution  in  our  knowledge  of 
motive  powers;  one  alone  of  these  need  be  mentioned,  the  application 
of  steam  to  machinery  and  locomotion. 

14.  Chemistry,  electricity,  and  electro-magnetism,  may  be  almost 
regarded  as  new  sciences,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  discoveries 
made  by  Davy,  Dalton,  and  Faraday.  To  these  we  are  indebted  for 
the  use  of  gas  to  light  our  cities,  and  for  the  invention  of  the  safety- 
lamp,  by  which  the  dangers  to  be  dreaded  from  the  explosion  of  the 
tire-damp  in  mines  have  been  in  a great  degree  averted ; hut  they  have 
made  greater  progress  in  late  years,  particularly  chemistry,  in  its 
application  to  agriculture  and  physiology  by  the  discoveries  of  Liebig. 
The  extraordinary  powers  of  electricity  have  likewise  been  exten- 
sively developed  in  the  establishment  of  communications  between  the 
large  towns  of  England  and  the  metropolis,  by  means  of  the  electric 
telegraph,  which  is  capable  of  conveying  a message  many  hundred 

~miles  in  a few  minutes. 

15.  The  progress  or  maritime  and  inland  discovery  was  very  great 
during  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  George  III. ; it  has  since  made 
less  advance,  because  the  first  navigators  left  little  for  their  successors 
to  explore.  The  interior  of  Africa,  however,  lias  been  at  length  pe- 
netrated by  the  Landers,  and  Burnes  has  found  a practicable  route 
from  the  British  possessions  in  northern  India  to  central  Asia.  The 
value  of  these  researches  lias  been  fully  proved  by  the  fact  that  many 
of  Hie  places  discovered  in  the  reign  of  George  HI.  by  Cook,  Wallis. 
Carteret,  Vancouver,  etc.,  have  already  become  colonies,  or  valuable 
depdls  of  British  commerce. 


Kntrunrc  of  Zoological  Gardens 
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ifi.  The  science  of  geology  has  obtained  considerable  popularity 
lately;  bringing  us  acquainted  with  so  many  singular  facts,  that  prove 
the  world  to  have  been  once  tenanted  by  many  species  of  animals  far 
different  from  those  now  found  in  it.  It  is  much  indebted  for  its 
advance  to  the  able  researches  ot  Conybeare,  Smith,  Buckland,  Lyell, 
and  Sedgwick. 

17.  Philosophy,  anatomy,  and  natural  history,  have  recently  received 
very  remarkable  improvements.  Hunter's  example  has  stimulated 
many  to  exert  themselves  in  the  same  field  of  science;  while  the 
investigation  of  the  nervous  system  by  sir  Charles  Bell  is  among  the 
most  recent  and  most  brilliant  of  the  additions  that  have  been  made 
to  medical  science. 

18.  Political  economy  and  statistics  have  occupied  the  position 
which  was  once  held  by  metaphysics.  The  object  of  the  former  science, 
of  which  Adam  Smith  was  in  some  measure  the  founder,  is  to  ascer- 
tain the  laws  which  regulate  the  distribution  of  wealth,  and  the  rd- 
lalions«of  demand  and  supply  in  the  production  and  consumption  of 
both  natural  and  artificial  commodities.  This  important  subject  has 
been  since  investigated  by  several  eminent  writers,  especially  Ricardo, 
Malthus,  and  Macculloeh;  and  the  increased  attention  paid  to  it  has 
ted  to  the  removal  of  many  severe  restrictions,  which,  under  a false 
notion  of  protection,  were  imposed  on  British  trade.  In  the  department 
of  statistics,  great  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  social  progress  of 
Britain,  by  the  institution  of  the  decennial  census  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century ; previously  to  which,  very  conilicting  opinions  prevailed 
as  lo  the  actual  number  of  the  people,  and  the  progressive  increase 
of  our  population.  A comparison  of  the  censuses  of  1801,  tail,  1821, 
(831,  1841,  with  each  other,  prove  that  the  population  of  this  country 
has  advanced  with  the  most  astonishing  rapidity. 

19.  With  regard  to  the  elegant  arts,  we  must  first  remark  that 
painting  and  sculpture,  although  they  have  not  been  unpatronized, 
have  not  advanced  witli  as  much  rapidity  and  steadiness  as  could  he 
wished.  Considerable  impulse,  however,  was  given  to  their  promo- 
tion in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  by  the  native  artists 
uniting  themselves  into  a society  for  the  public  exhibition  of  their 
works.  A charter  of  incorporation  was  granted  by  his  majesty  in  1 765, 
which  gave  birth  lo  the  Royal  Academy.  Since  then  the  English 
school  of  art  lias  made  considerable  progress,  so  that  it  bids  faith  at  no 


distant  day  lo  rank  as  the  first  in  Europe.  The  National  Gallery,  in 
London,  will  probably  he  found  one  of  the  best  aids  lo  llie  encoura- 
gement of  excellence  in  statuary  and  painting,  and  to  the  formation 
of  the  public  taste  for  appreciating  the  beauties  of  art. 
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20.  A greal  revival  of  architectural  lasle  has  taken  place  of  late 
years,  especially  as  displayed  in  the  many  improvements  of  the  streets 
nt  the  metropolis,  and  in  the  erection  of  numerous  edifices  holli  in 
London  and  throughout  the  country.  Particular  mention  must  he 


made  of  the  new  houses  of  parliament,  one  of  the  finest  specimens  ol 
the  Tudor,  or  perpendicular  slyle,  in  England;  they  were  designed 
hy  Mr.  Barry,  and  have  a very  imposing  appearance,  as  may  he  seen 
in  the  annexed  engraving.  Ecclesiastical  architecture  also  is  making 
considerable  progress.  Nor  must  the  application  of  the  science  lo  the 
construction  of  bridges  be  passed  over  in  silence;  their  strength,  du- 
rability, and  extent  of  span  have  greatly  improved.  Many  suspension 
bridges  have  also  been  erecled;  the  finest  specimen  is  that  over  the 
Menai  Strait,  which  was  completed  in  1825:  it  is  composed  of  sixteen 
chains,  is  100  feet  above  the  spring  tides,  and  extends  5G0  feel  from 
the  points  of  suspension. 

21.  The  great  additions  made  to  the  British  Museum  in  every  de- 
partment, and  the  freedom  with  which  its  treasures  are  opened  lo  the 
public,  must  lend  greatly  to  inspire  a taste  for  contemplating  the 
wonders  ol  nature  and  art.  The  Elgin  marbles  contain  specimens  of 
Athenian  sculpture,  belonging  to  an  age  when  that  art  had  attained 
Ihe  summit  of  its  glory,  and  though  unfortunately  mutilated,  they 
furnish  models  to  young  aspirants,  which  cannot  he  studied  without 
producing  the  most  advantageous  results.  In  the  gallery  of  Egyptian 
antiquities  the  historical  student  lias  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Ihe 
advances  made  in  civilization  hy  a powerful  nation  three  thousand 
years  ago,  and  of  consulting  the  strongest  evidence  for  Ihe  truth  of 
Biblical  History. 
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22.  Even  in  this  slight  sketch  it  would  he  unpardonable  to  omit  to 
notice  the  almost  miraculous  extension  of  machinery  in  our  manu- 
factures, consequent  on  the  increased  cultivation  of  the  sciences,  and 
their  more  immediate  application  to  practical  purposes;  and  the  great 
Increase  of  facilities  for  both  internal  and  external  communications. 
The  most  important  invention  that  resulted  from  the  advance  of 
scientific  knowledge,  was  that  of  the  steam-engine  by  James  Walt,  of 
Greenock,  in  the  year  1164;  it  gave  such  a stimulus  to  manufacturing 
industry,  that  we  were  soon  enabled  to  distance  all  foreigners  in  the 
race  of  competition ; and  since  then  it  has  produced  the  most  wonderful 
effects.  To  this  invention  might  be  added,  indeed,  the  introduction 
of  countless  machines  for  superseding  manual  labour;  which  has 
placed  Great  Britain  far  above  all  the  manufacturing  countries  in  the 
world,  and  proportionality  increased  the  comfort  of  every  class  of  the 
community. 

33.  The  construction  of  canals  was  another  of  the  earliest  impulses 
to  commerce  and  manufacture,  enabling  the  various  raw  materials 
of  the  country  to  be  transported  with  great  cheapness  and  facility. 
The  tirst  undertaking  of  this  kind  was  that  of  the  duke  of  Bridgewater, 
connecting  Worsley  with  Manchester,  constructed  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  his  architect,  James  Brindley,  in  1158.  After  the  extension 
of  water  communication  followed  the  improvement  of  roads,  for  the 
repairs  of  which  tolls  were  exacted  at  certain  gates,  called  turnpikes; 
a method  first  adopted  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  but  which  became 
general  in  H(i3.  Increasing  trailic  led  to  continued  outlays  for  the 
improvement  of  the  roads,  which  acquired  great  perfection  under  the 
application,  in  1818,  of  McAdam’s  principle,  of  making  use  of  broken 
stones  of  six  ounces  weight,  and  granite  clippings,  in  order  to  obtain 
compactness  and  durability.  All  these  water  and  land  communications 
are,  however,  gradually  being  superseded  by  the  construction  of 
railroads  ; the  first  great  enterprise  of  this  kind,  employing  steam  as 
the  propelling  power,  was  Hie  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway, 
opened  September  15, 1830 ; since  which  lime,  railroad  communication 
has  been  extended  with  wonderful  facility  to  nearly  every  part  of 
the  kingdom. 

24.  Steam  navigation  also,  which  is  of  earlier  origin,  has  kept  pace 
with  the  application  of  that  power  to  land  travelling,  in  1801,  an 
experiment  was  made  on  the  Thames  for  propelling  a barge  against 
tide,  by  means  of  a steam-engine,  which  it  effected  at  the  rate  of  two 
miles  and  a half  an  hour.  Subsequent  experiments  and  improvements 
increased  its  power  and  efficacy ; in  a few  years  it  began  to  be  gene- 
rally employed  for  short  voyages;  and  at  length,  in  182C,  a voyage 
to  India  by  steam  was  efTecled  round  the  Gape  in  sixteen  weeks ; the 
successful  voyager,  captain  Johnson,  obtaining  the  prize  of  10,0001, 
subscribed  at  Calcutta,  as  a reward  to  the  first  person  who  made  a 
steam-voyage  from  England  to  India.  Since  then  it  has  advanced  so 
rapidly,  that  voyages  are  now  made  to  India  by  way  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, Suez,  and  the  Red  Sea,  in  a month,  and  to  America  in 
fourteen  or  fifteen  days. 
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25.  The  important  and  successful  alterations  in  the  Posl-olliee  de- 
partment also  deserve  mention.  Previously  to  the  year  1784,  the 
letters  were  conveyed  in  carls  and  on  horseback,  the  yearly  revenue 
amounting  to  about  450,000/.;  in  that  year  mail-coaches,  the  invention 
of  Mr.  Palmer  of  Bath,  were  introduced,  and  soon  came  into  general 
use.  In  the  course  of  the  next  Iwenlv-lwo  years,  the  annual  revenue 
gradually  rose  to  nearly  1,500,0001.  In  1840,  a total  change  of  system 
of  charging  was  introduced,  the  postage  being  lowered  to  an  uniform 
rate  of  a penny  for  a letter  of  half  an  ounce  in  weight;  and  although 
the  revenue  was  at  first  reduced  to  one-third  of  its  previous  amount, 
it  has  since  been  annually  increasing,  while  the  increase  of  corres- 
pondence consequent  upon  the  change  has  been  much  greater  than 
was  anticipated  even  by  the  most  sanguine  advocates  of  the  new 
system. 

2G.  In  this  rapid  view  of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts,  space  has 
only  allowed  the  mention  of  a few  leading  features ; but  there  is  one 
circumstance  more,  too  important  to  be  omitted,  the  growing  and 
marked  connexion  between  religion  and  every  department  in  which 
human  intelligence  is  exercised.  The  discoveries  of  travellers  are 
combined  with  the  labours  of  the  missionary;  the  studies  of  the 
naturalist  are  directed  to  elucidate  the  wonders  of  creative  power: 
our  best  living  poets  have  dedicated  no  small  portion  of  their  works 
to  celebrating  the  praises  of  their  God,  and  in  the  other  department 
of  literature  lew  traces  can  be  discovered  of  the  levity,  the  profaneness, 
and  the  sneers  at  things  sacred  which  so  often  sullied  the  writings  of 
the  past  generation.  It  is  now  deeply  felt  and  strongly  enforced,  that 
all  our  researches,  whether  mental  or  material,  directly  tend  to  give 
new  proofs,  of  the  power,  the  wisdom,  and  the  beneficence  of  that 
Almighty  Being,  who  has  called  into  existence,  and  so  wonderfully 
adapted  to  each  other,  the  universe  of  matter  and  the  universe  of 
mind. 

27.  But  it  is  not  with  reference  to  England  alone,  that  this  bene- 
ficial change  in  the  character  of  our  national  literature  demands  our 
thankfulness  and  our  admiration.  The  English  language  girdles  the 
globe;  it  is  spoken  in  every  climate,  and  every  quarter  of  the  earth; 
our  colonies  are  laying  the  foundation  of  future  nations ; one  of  which, 
the  United  Slates  of  America,  has  risen  into  being,  and  is  now  a na- 
tion among  the  first  in  rank  and  influence.  England  has  thus  obtained 
command  over  the  future  progress  of  civilization,  and  on  her  is  thrown 
the  responsibility  of  moulding  the  character  of  countless  generations. 
While  we  feel  proud  that  our  country  has  been  called  by  the  dispen- 
sations of  Providence  to  fulfil  so  high  a destiny,  we  should  at  the 
same  lime  feel  how  important  is  the  trust,  and  earnestly  pray  that 
the  conduct  of  our  countrymen  and  our  country  should  be  such  as  to 
promote  the  honour  of  God  and  the  welfare  of  mankind,  establishing 
every  where  the  principles  announced  at  the  Advent  of  our  Blessed 
Hedeemer,  “ Peace  on  earlh,  good  will  towards  men.  ’’ 
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Questions  for  Exa munition. 

• 

l.  In  what  stale  was  British  literature  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  ’ 

а.  By  what  political  event  was  a change  effected? 

3.  What  consequences  resulted  from  the  French  revolution? 

4.  Were  these  effects  exhibited  in  our  poetical  literature? 

5.  How  did  the  drama  fail  to  share  in  the  general  improvement? 

б.  What  circumstances  connected  with  the  periodical  press  are  peculiarly  cha- 

racteristic of  the  present  age? 

7.  Has  much  been  effected  for  tlic  cause  of  national  education  ? 

8.  Are  histories  written  in  the  present  day  remarkable  for  any  thing  that  was 

rare  in  the  last  century? 

9.  What  has  been  the  progress  of  romantic  literature  ? 

10.  Why  are  works  on  general  literature  rare? 

it.  Have  metaphysics  received  much  attention? 

13.  Have  any  advances  been  made  in  the  mathematical  sciences? 

13.  What  improvements  have  been  effected  in  the  physical  sciences? 

14.  Have  any  sciences  been  so  much  improved  that  they  may  almost  be  regarded 

as  new? 

15.  What  advantages  have  resulted  from  the  progress  of  maritime  and  inland  dis- 

covery ? 

16.  Why  has  geology  become  popular? 

17.  Did  the  medical  sciences  share  in  the  general  improvement? 

18.  In  what  condition  are  political  economy  and  statistics? 

19.  What  are  the  present  state  and  future  prospects  of  painting  and  sculpture? 

30.  Have  any  improvements  been  made  in  architecture? 

31.  What  benefits  result  from  the  British  Museum? 

33.  What  great  inventions  have  been  made  in  the  useful  arts? 

33.  What  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  means  of  internal  and  external 
• communication? 

34.  What  has  been  the  progress  of  steam  navigation? 

35.  What  important  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  Posl-oftiee? 

36.  Is  there  any  circumstance  peculiarly  gratifying  in  the  view  of  modern  lite- 

rature ? 

37.  What  is  there  peculiarly  important  in  the  present  condition  of  England? 


Thames  Tunnel. 
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TIIE  I1RITISH  CONSTITUTION.  • 


l.  Every  government  is  instituted  to  secure  the  general  happiness 
ot  the  community,  and  especially  to  protect  the  person  and  properly 
of  every  individual.  Constitutions  are  established  to  ensure  the  good 
administration  of  the  government,  by  giving  the  people  some  direct 
or  indirect  control  over  their  rulers,  and  also  a share  in  the  formation 
of  the  laws.  2.  The  British  constitution  differs  from  most  others  in 
its  formation;  it  was  formed  very  gradually,  the  restraints  upon  the 
abuse  of  power  were  not  imposed  until  the  evils  were  felt,  conse- 
quently it  is  the  result  of  long  experience,  and  exactly  suited  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  nation. 

3.  The  government  established  in  England  by  the  Norman  conqueror 
was  a feudal  despotism  : the  land  was  divided  into  tiefs,  which  were 
for  the  most  pari  given  to  the  Norman  lords  or  barons,  who  were 
invested  with  absolute  power  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  their 
vassals.  There  were  no  written  limitations  to  the  power  of  the  king 
over  the  barons,  hut  Henry  1.,  eager  to  secure  parlizans  in  his  usur- 
pation of  the  crown  from  his  brother  Robert,  granted  a charier  of 
privileges  to  his  nobility,  which  contained  also  a few  stipulations  in 
favour  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  4.  The  condilions  of  this 
charier  were  flagrantly  violated,  until  a length,  in  the  reign  of  John, 
the  barons,  with  a powerful  body  of  their  adherents,  appeared  in  arms 
against  the  king,  and  forced  him  to  sign  Magna  Charta,  the  great 
foundation  of  English  liberty.  Though  this  charier  was  principally 
designed  to  protect  the  nobles  from  the  encroachments  of  royal 
power,  it  contained  some  important  provisions  in  favour  of  general 
liberty ; a clear  proof  of  the  growing  power  of  the  people. 

5.  When  the  importance  of  commerce  began  to  be  understood,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  secure  the  trading  towns  and  communities 
from  the  exactions  of  their  powerful  neighbours,  for  in  the  middle 
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ages  piracy  and  highway  robbery  were  deemed  honourable  professions 
by  most  of  the  feudal  nobles  in  Europe.  To  protect  trade,  charters  of 
incorporation  were  granted  to  several  cities  and  towns,  by  which 
they  were  released  from  dependence  on  a feudal  lord,  and  permitted 
to  enjoy  a government  of  their  own  choosing.  A gradual  change  took 
place  through  the  country  in  consequence  of  the  adventurous  and 
reckless  spirits  of  the  Norman  barons;  some  sold  their  tiefs  to  raise 
money  for  joining  the  crusades;  others  wasted  them  by  piecemeal  to 
support  their  riot  and  dissipation,  and  thus  from  various  causes  a body 
of  small  landholders  began  to  grow  up,  independent  of  the  great 
barons,  and  looking  to  the  crown  for  protection  against  them.  6.  When 
the  earl  of  Leicester  took  up  arms  to  restrain  the  capricious  tyranny 
of  Henry  111.,  he  summoned  a parliament  to  sanction  his  designs; 
and  that  the  voice  of  the  nation  might  he  more  clearly  expressed,  he 
invited  the  counties  to  elect  knights  of  the  shire,  and  the  cities  and 
towns  to  send  deputies,  to  aid  in  these  consultations.  This  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  attempt  to  form  a house  of  commons ; but  the 
origin  and  early  progress  of  that  branch  of  the  legislature  is  involved 
in  great,  not  to  say  hopeless  obscurity. 

7.  The  commons  were  generally  courted  by  the  king  as  a counter- 
balance to  the  power  of  the  nobility,  but  when  the  civil  wars  between 
the  rival  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  had  thinned  the  ranks  of  the 
barons,  and  annihilated  much  of  their  influence,  the  royal  power  be- 
came supreme,  and  so  continued  during  the  reigns  of  the  five  sove- 
reigns of  the  house  of  Tudor.  8.  The  commons,  however,  during  this 
period  had  been  silently  collecting  their  strength,  and  on  the  acces- 
sion of  James  I.  they  insisted  on  their  privileges  with  a pertinacity, 
which  led  to  a long  struggle  between  the  king  and  the  parliament. 
In  this  contest  the  majority  of  the  house  of  lords  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  commons.  At  length  Charles  I.  was  coerced  into  granting  the 
petition  of  right,  which  secured  many  valuable  constitutional  privi- 
leges to  the  people.  Hut  passions  had  been  excited  in  the  struggle 
which  brought  on  a civil  war,  that  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
monarchy.. 

9.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  the  celebrated  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
was  passed,  by  which  personal  liberty  became  secured  to  the  subject; 
but  the  perfection  of  the  British  constitution  was  completed  in  1G88, 
when  James  11.  was  hurled  from  the  throne  for  his  arbitrary  prin- 
ciples; the  right  of  parliament  to  regulate  the  succession  to  the  crown 
was  established,  and  the  liberties  of  the  people  were  secured  by  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  Act  of  Settlement.  10.  Since  that  period  no 
important  change  was  made  in  the  constitution  until  the  passing  of  the 
recent  Reform  Bill,  by  which  the  decayed  boroughs  lost  the  right  of 
sending  members  to  parliament,  their  privilege  being  transferred  to 
the  larger  counties  and  more  important  towns. 

11.  The  legislative  power  of  England  is  placed  in  the  parliament, 
which  consists  of  three  parts,  the  king  (or  queen),  the  lords,  and  the 
commons. 

12.  The  crown  of  England  is  hereditary,  but  parliament  has  a rigid 
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to  alter  the  line  of  succession.  After  the  abdication  of  James  11.,  the 
right  of  succession  was  limited  to  protestants,  and  on  the  impending 
failure  of  prolestanl  heirs  to  Charles  I.,  the  settlement  was  extended 
to  the  proteslant  line  of  James  I.,  viz.  to  the  princess  Sophia  of 
Hanover,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body  being  protestants.  The  present 
reigning  family  is  descended  from  the  princess  Sophia,  and  holds  the 
throne  in  right  of  her  parliamentary  title. 

13.  The  duties  of  the  sovereign  are  described  in  the  coronation 
oath ; they  are,  first,  to  govern  according  to  law ; secondly,  to  execute 
judgment  in  mercy;  and  thirdly,  to  maintain  the  established  religion. 
14.  The  prerogatives  of  the  sovereign  are,  the  making  of  war  and 
peace;  sending  and  receiving  ambassadors;  pardoning  offences;  con- 
ferring honours  and  titles  of  dignity ; appointing  judges  and  subor- 
dinate magistrates;  giving  or  revoking  commissions  in  the  army  or 
navy ; and  rejecting  bills  proffered  to  him  by  the  other  branches  of 
the  legislature.  He  is  the  head  of  the  national  church,  and  nominates 
to  vacant  bishoprics,  and  other  ecclesiastical  preferments. 

16.  But  the  king  can  only  exercice  these  prerogatives  through  his 
ministers,  who  are  responsible  to  the  nation  for  every  act  emanating 
from  royal  authority.  Hence  arises  the  aphorism  that  “ the  king  can 
do  no  wrong,”  his  ministers  being  alone  answerable. 

16.  Among  the  incidental  prerogatives  of  the  sovereign  may  be 
mentioned  these, — no  costs  can  be  recovered  against  him;  his  debt 
is  to  be  preferred  before  that  of  a subject;  no  suit  or  action  can  be 
brought  against  him,  but  all  claims  upon  him  must  be  made  by  peti- 
tion in  chancery. 

17.  There  are  certain  privileges  also  conceded  to  the  royal  family : 
the  queen  consort  retains  her  title  and  dignity  after  the  death  of  her 
husband;  and  may  remove  any  suit  in  which  she  is  concerned  to 
whatever  court  she  pleases  without  any  of  the  usual  legal  formalities. 
The  king’s  eldest  son  is  by  his  birth  prince  of  Wales,  and  by  creation 
duke  of  Cornwall  and  earl  of  Chester.  All  the  king’s  children  receive 
the  title  of  royal  highness. 

18.  The  house  of  lords  is  sometimes  called  the  upper  house  of  par- 
liament ; its  members  are  either  temporal  peers,  whose  dignities  are 
hereditary,  or  spiritual  peers,  who  sit  only  for  life.  The  Scottish  re- 
presentative peers  sit  only  for  one  parliament,  the  Irish  representative 
peers  for  life.  A peer  may  vole  by  proxy;  but  each  peer  can  only  hold 
the  proxy  for  one  absent  peer.  The  house  of  lords  can  alone  originate 
any  bills  that  affect  the  rights  or  privileges  of  the  peerage,  and  the 
commons  are  not  permitted  to  make  any  alterations  in  them.  Peers 
can  only  be  tried  by  the  house  of  lords,  and  this  house  constitutes  the 
court  in  which  oliicers  of  slate  are  tried  on  impeachment  by  the  house 
of  commons;  it  is  also  the  last  court  of  appeal  from  inferior  jurisdic- 
tions. Each  peer  may  enter  his  protest  on  the  journals  when  a vote 
passes  contrary  to  his  sentiments,  and  assign  the  reasons  of  his  dissent 
in  writing.  When  silting  in  judgment  his  verdict  is  given  “on  his 
honour;”  the  same  form  is  observed  in  his  answers  on  bills  in  chan- 
cery, but  in  civil  and  criminal  cases  lie  initsl  he  sworn. 


THE  RRITISil  CONSTITUTION.  * 

19.  The  house  of  lords  (A.D.  1846)  consils  of— 


Princes  of  the  Blood  Royal,  ( all 


Dukes) 3 

Other  Dukes 1 *. 20 

Marquesses 20 

Earls H7 

Viscounts 22 


Barons.  

Peers  of  Scotland 

Peers  oflreland 

English  Bishops 

Irish  Bishops. 

Making  in  all 


m - 


1 98 
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28 
28 
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20.  The  house  of  commons  consisls  of  members  chosen  by  counties, 
cities,  boroughs,  and  universities.  The  members  for  counties,  com- 
monly called  knights  of  the  shire,  must  possess  a real  slate  of  6001.  a 
year,  and  members  for  cities  or  boroughs  of  3001.  a year.  The  sons  of 
peers  and  members  for  the  universities  are  not  required  to  produce 
these  qualifications. 

21.  Aliens,  clergymen,  judges,  returning  officers  in  their  respective 
jurisdictions,  officers  of  the  excise,  etc.,  those  who  hold  pensions  of 
limited  duration,  contractors  with  government,  and  some  others 
exposed  to  external  influence,  are  ineligible  to  parliament. 

22.  The  right  of  voting  for  members  of  parliament  is  given  by  the 
late  reform  act  to  lease-holders  in  counties  seised  of  lands  or  tenements 
worth  ten  pounds  a year,  to  tenants  at  will  farming  lands  at  a rent 
of  fifty  pounds  a year,  and  to  holders  in  fee-simple  of  lands  or  tene- 
ments of  the  yearly  value  of  forty  shillings.  In  cities  and  boroughs, 
the  right  of  voting  is  given  to  resident-householders  whose  tene- 
ments are  worth  an  annual  rent  of  102. , but  the  rights  of  freemen 
in  the  old  constituency  are  preserved  for  the  term  of  their  natural 
lives. 


1 The  origin  and  other  particulars  relative  to  different  classes  of  the  Mobility. 
—Duke. — This  title  wag  unknown  in  England  till  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  who, 
in  1335,  created  his  son,  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  duke  of  Cornwall  (as  before 
mentioned). 

Marquis.— Richard  II.  in  1385,  conferred  the  title  of  marquis  on  Robert  de  Vere, 
earl  of  Oxford,  by  making  him  marquis  of  Dublin.  This  is  supposed  to  be  tbe 
origin  of  the  title  in  England. 

Earl. — This  is  a very  ancient  title,  having  been  in  use  among  our  Saxon  an- 
cestors. In  those  times  it  was  an  official  dignity,  having  a jurisdiction  over  the 
place  from  which  the  title  took  its  name.  Soon  after  the  Norman  conquest, 
William  I.  created  several  earls,  allotting  to  each  the  third  penny  arising  from 
the  pleas  in  their  respective  districts.  That  grant  has,  however,  long  since 
ceased,  and  in  lieu  of  it  the  earls  now  receive  a small  annuity  from  the  Ex- 
chequer. 

Viscount.— The  title  of  viscount  is  of  much  more  recent  date;  the  first  we  read 
of  being  John  Beaumont,  who  was  created  viscount  Beaumont,  by  Henry  VI.,  in  the 
year  1439. 

Baron. — In  English  history  we  often  find  the  word  Baron  used  to  denominate 
the  whole  collective  body  of  the  nobility.  When,  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  the 
Saxon  title  of  Thane  was  disused,  that  of  Baron  succeeded ; and  being  the  lowest 
title  among  the  nobles,  was  very  generally  applied  as  the  term  Lord  is  now  : with 
which,  indeed,  it  appears  to  be  synonymous. 
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23.  The  house  of  commons  contains— 


English  County  Members ; 143  \ 

Universities 4>47i 

Cities  and  boroughs..  324  ' 

Welsh  County  Members 15  ) 

Cities  and  Boroughs.. . 14  j 


Scotch  County  Members 

30  \ 

S3 

Cities  and  Boroughs.. 

23  ) 

Irish  County  Members 

61  ) 

— Umversiiv 

2 

105 

Cities  and  Boroughs. . . . 

39  J 

Making  in  all. 

ess 

24.  In  order  lo  understand  the  manner  in  which  the  public  business 
is  transacted  in  parliament,  it  may  lie  observed  that  discussions  gene- 
rally arise  on  a motion  being  made  by  a member,  seconded  by 
another,  and  then  pul  from  the  chair  in  the  shape  of  a question  = on 
each  of  these,  every  member  is  entitled  to  he  heard  once,  hut  lie  may 
rise  again  to  explain,  and  the  member  who  originates  a motion  is 
allowed  to  reply. 

25.  Committees  are,  lirst,  those  of  the  whole  house,  which  may  he 
lo  consider  of  certain  resolutions,  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  which 
considerable  latitude  prevails;  or  the  house  resolves  itself  into  such 
committee  lo  consider  the  details  of  a hill,  Ihe  principle  of  which  is 
never  discussed  unless  on  its  several  readings;  or  there  may  he  com- 
mittees for  financial  purposes,  as  those  of  “ supply,  ” or  “ ways  and 
means.  ” Secondly,  there  are  select  committees,  chosen  by  ballot  Or 
otherwise,  for  some  specific  purpose  — the  numbers  composing  such 
bodies  seldom  exceed  twenty  or  thirty  members  : occasionally  these 
are  declared  committees  of  secrecy.  Thirdly,  election  committees, 
w hich  are  strictly  judicial  tribunals,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  try  the 
n^rits  of  controverted  elections.  Fourthly,  committees  on  private 
hills. 

2G.  When  the  whole  house  is  in  committee,  the  speaker  vacates 
the  chair,  some  other  member  is  called  on  to  preside,  and  he  sits  in 
the  seal  of  the  senior  clerk.  The  mace  is  then  placed  under  the  table. 
For  committees  of  supply,  and  ways  and  means,  there  is  a charmain, 
who  receives  a salary. 

27.  The  prorogation  of  parliament  is  an  act  of  the  crown;  hut  either 
house  may  adjourn  its  sittings  lo  the  next  or  any  future  day;  a debate 
also  may  he  adjourned  ; motions  of  adjournment  may  be  made  at  any 
time,  and  repeated  at  the  pleasure  of  any  member. 

28.  When  a motion  has  been  made  upon  which  the  house  is 
unwilling  to  vole,  there  arc  formal  modes  of  avoiding  a decision, 
among  which  are  passing  “ lo  the  other  orders,”  or  moving  “the 
previous  question.”  The  former  means,  that  the  house  should  lake 
no  further  notice  of  the  matter  then  before  it — but  proceed  lo  the 
other  business  appointed  for  that  day ; the  latter,  that  a vote  be  pre- 
viously taken  as  to  the  expediency  of  their  coming  to  any  decision  on 
the  question  raised.  If  “the  previous  question”  he  decided  in  the 
negative,  the  motion  on  which  it  hears  is  only  gotten  rid  of  for  the 
time,  whereas  a direct  negative  lo  the  motion  itself  would  be  a pro- 
scription of  it  for  the  remainder  of  the  session,  as  well  as  a denial  of 
its  principle. 
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29.  With  respect  to  a bill,  moving  that  it  “ be  read  this  day  six 
months,  " is  a inode  of  throwing  it  out  without  coining  to  an  express 
declaration  against  the  principle  of  the  measure. 

30.  An  acceptance  of  “ the  Chiltern  Hundreds”  is  a proceeding  by 
which  the  member  accepting  resigns  bis  seat.  By  Act  of  Parliament, 
no  office  having  emolument  attached,  can  be  conferred  by  the  crown 
on  a member  of  the  house  of  commons  without  bis  vacating  bis  seat; 
and  it  is  only  thus  that  a member  can  rid  himself  of  the  duties  w hich 
any  body  of  constituents  may  impose  ; the  crown,  therefore,  as  an 
accommodation  to  the  house  at  large,  is  always  ready  to  confer  on 
any  member  “ the  stewardship  of  bis  Majesty’s  Chiltern  Hundreds,  ” 
which  office,  when  it  has  served  his  purpose,  he  immediately  resigns. 

31.  The  sovereign,  we  have  already  said,  is  the  fountain  of  executive 
justice.  Law,  however,  whether  criminal  or  civil,  is  administered  by 
the  judges,  who,  with  the  exception  of  the  lord-chancellor,  bold  their 
places  during  good  behaviour.  No  man  can  be  tried  for  any  offence 
until  the  grand  jurors  of  his  county  have  decided  that  there  is  reason- 
able ground  for  the  accusation;  he  is  then  given  in  charge  to  a 
jury  of  his  equals,  and  their  verdict  is  final.  No  man  can  be  tried 
twice  for  the  same  ofTence,  and  when  a person  is  convicted  by  a jury 
there  is  no  appeal  but  to  the  mercy  of  the  king. 


Quealiona  (nr  Examination. 

1 . What  is  the  use  of  a constitution  ? 

2.  Whence  arises  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  British  constitution? 

3.  By  whom  was  the  first  charier  granted  to  the  English  people  ? 

4.  What  circumstances  led  to  the  concession  of  Magna  Charts? 

5.  Why  were  corporations  established  ? 

fi.  What  was  the  origin  of  the  house  of  commons’ 

7.  Did  the  kings  favour  the  house  of  commons? 

8.  When  did  the  authority  of  the  king  come  into  collision  with  the  authority  of 

the  parliament? 

9.  What  led  to  the  revolution  of  1688? 

to.  What  change  was  made  by  the  Iteform  Bill? 

1 1.  Into  what  branches  is  the  Biitish  legislature  divided  ? 

12.  How  is  the  inheritance  of  the  crown  regulated  ? 

1 3.  Where  are  the  king’s  duties  prescribed  ? 

1 4.  What  arc  the  king’s  direct  prerogatives  ? 

1 5.  How  are  these  prerogatives  exercised  ? 

1 6.  What  are  the  king's  incidental  prerogatives? 

17.  Are  any  privileges  conceded  to  tho  royal  family? 

18.  Can  you  describe  the  privileges  of  the  peerage  ? 

19.  How  are  the  members  of  the  house  of  lords  classed? 

20.  What  are  the  qualifications  for  a member  of  parliament  • 

21 . Are  any  persons  excluded  from  the  lower  house  of  parliament’ 

22  How  is  the  right  of  voting  for  members  of  parliament  regulated .’ 

23.  How  are  the  memhbrs  of  the  house  of  commons  classed  ? 

24.  In  what  manner  do  discussions  arise? 

25.  Can  you  describe  the  committees  of  the  house  of  commons’ 
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26.  What  form  is  used  on  going  into  committee? 

27.  How  does  prorogation  of  parliament  differ  from  adjournment? 

28.  How  does  the  house  avoid  coming  to  a decision  ? 

"29.  How  may  a bill  be  rejected  without  prejudice  to  the  principle  it  involves’ 

30.  What  is  meant  by  accepting  the  Chillern  Hundreds?, 

31.  How  is  thecriminal  law  administered? 


9 

ST.  STtPHFH’a  CHAPF.L. 


The  old  house  of  Commons  had  been  originally  a Chapel  dedicated  lo  St.  Stephen  ; and  after 
the  fire  of  1834,  parts  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  architecture,  which  had  long  hid  by  the  fittings  up 
of  the  house  were  observable  by  those  who  visited  the  ruins. 
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REGALIA 

USED  AT  ENGLISH  CORONATIONS. 


The  above  [engraving  [exhibits  not  only  the  Regalia,  properly  so 
called,  hut  also  those  which  are  used  when  a queen  consort  is  crowned. 
The  difference  between  a queen  regnant  and  a queen  consort  is,  the 
first  occupies  the  kingly  office,  as  of  right,  and  the  second  is  called 
queen,  as  being  the  wife  of  the  king,  and  is  crowned  at  the  will  or 
pleasure  of  her  husband. 

The  Regalia  properly  so  called,  are  grouped  on  the  left  side  of  the 
wood-cut.  The  two  crowns  are  the  crown  of  slate  and  the  imperial 
crown.  The  latter  was  also  called  St.  Edwaril’s  crown,  having  been 
made  for  the  coronation  of  Charles  II.,  to  supply  that  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  destroyed,  with  the  other  ancient  Regalia,  hy  order  of 
parliament.  The  imperial  crown  is  the  crown  royal,  which  is  set  upon 
the  king’s  head;  the  crown  of  stale  is  to  be  worn  in  processions.  The 
one  represented  above,  on  the  right,  was  made  for  the  coronation  of 
George  IV.;  the  old  one  having  been  broken  up.  A new  crown  of 
state  was  made  for  the  present  queen,  which  contains  all  the  jewels  of 
the  former  crown,  with  many  additional  ones.  For  this  crown,  see  the 
portrait  of  the  queen  at  the  beginning  of  this  volume.  Four  swords  are 
used  at  a coronation.  The  sword  of  slate,  represented  above  as 
sheathed  in  its  ornamented  scahbard,  and  the  three  swords  of  mercy 
and  justice.  The  sword  of  mercy  is  curtana,  or  the  pointless  sword; 
the  sword  of  spiritual  justice  is  obtusely  pointed ; but  the  sword  of 
justice  of  the  temporally  is  acutely  pointed.  St.  Edward’s  staff  is  re- 
presented above  as  crossing  the  imperial  crown ; it  is  a large  golden 
rod,  with  a mound  and  cross  at  the  lop,  and  is  carried  before  the  king 
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iu  the  procession  lo  Hie  coronation.  The  sceptre  and  llie  verge,  or 
rod,  are  represented  crossed  in  Hie  foreground.  The  sceptre,  sur- 
mounted by  a mound  and  cross,  is  placed  in  the  kiDg’s  right  hand ; 
and  the  verge,  or  rod,  surmounted  by  a cross  and  dove,  is  placed  in 
llie  left  hand.  The  globe,  or  orh,  surmounted  hy  a cross,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  used  originally  as  a type  or  emblem  of  sovereignty.  The 
other  portions  of  the  Regalia  are  the  spurs,  of  fine  gold,  curiously 
wrought,  the  ring,  and  the  armil,  or  annilla,  which  is  used  in  the 
ceremony  of  investiture. 

The  regalia  used  at  the  coronation  of  a queen  consist  of  a crown 
of  slate,  a circle  of  gold,  an  orh,  and  a ring.  They  are  grouped  on 
the  right  side  of  the  engraving,  the  sword  of  slate  crossing  them. 


King  Edward’s  ('hair,  and  (lie  Ampulla. 


The  article  possessing  the  most  historical  interest  among  the  regalia, 
is  Saint-Edward’s  (hum,  in  which  the  sovereign  is  seated  when  the 
crown  is  plarcd  upon  his  head.  Its  height  is  six  feet  seven  inches,  its 
depth  twenty-live  inches,  and  the  breadth  of  the  seat  is  twenty-eight 
inches.  At  the  height  of  nine  inches  from  the  ground  is  a ledge  which 
supports  the  celebrated  Slone  of  Destiny,  which  Edward  1.  brought 
from  Scotland,  as  a memorial  of  his  conquest  of  that  country.  This 
stone  was  originally  the  royal  seat  of  llie  kings  of  Ireland;  it  was 
called  Liafail,  or  “ the  stone  of  destiny  ”,  and  so  much  importance 
was  attributed  to  it,  that  they  named  the  island  in  honour  of  it, 
Innisfail,  or,  “the  island  of  destiny.”  According  to  the  monkish 
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Prrsfnt  tloual  family  of  €*rrat  Britain, 

USUALLY  DCDIXEU  FROM 

EGBERT, 

THE  FIRST  SOLE  MONARCH  OF  ENGLAND. 


Lineal  descent. 

To  tchom  married. 

Ittue. 

EGBERT' 

■ l.ady  Kedburgu 

. l Ethelhert,  who  died  before  bis 
father.  2 Ethelwolf,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  crown.  3 Editha. 

ETHELWOI.F  ’ 

. l.ady  Osburgh  1 * * 4 

. t Elhelbald.  2 Ethelhert.  3 Ethel- 
red.  4 A If  red  (afterwards  the 
Great).  5 Alhclslan. 

Judith  * 

. No  issue. 

ALFRED  ' 

. Ethelswiiha  * 

. t Edmund.  2 Edward.  3 Elliel- 
wald.  4 Elfleda.  5 Ethelwitha. 
6 Ethelgitha. 

1 Egbert  began  to  reign  in  Wessex  and  Sussex  in  the  year  sou;  conquered  Kent 
in  819;  Essex  in  824;  and  finished  the  conquests  of  the  other  kingdoms  in  827, 
when  he  was  crowned  king  of  England,  and  therefore  was  now  the  only  and  sole 
monarch. 

3.  Founder  of  the  monastery  at  Polesworlh,  near  Tamworth  in  Warwickshire, 
Editha,  sometimes  spelled  Edgitha. 

' Ethelwolf  began  to  reign  in  the  year  837,  and  reigned  21  years,  when  he  died, 
and  was  interred  at  Winchester. 

* l.ady  Osburgh  was  the  daughter  of  a nobleman  named  Oslake,  w ho  was  Great 
Butler  of  England. 

2.  Ethelhert  had  one  son,  who  disputed  the  crown  with  Edward  the  Elder.  (See 
Keynard’s  Key  to  his  Genealogical  Chart.) 

5.  The  first  four  children  came  to  the  throne  (see  Table  I);  the  fifth  was  a na- 
tural son,  and,  during  his  father’s  life-time,  was  king  of  Kent,  Essex,  and  Sussex. 

4 Judith  was  daughter  to  Charles  the  Bald,  king  of  France;  and  on  the  death  of 
Ethelwolf,  married  her  son-in-law,  Elhelbald. 

1 Alfred  was  born  at  Wantage,  in  Berks,  in  the  year  850,  and  was  crowned  at 
Winchester  in  871.  He  died  at  Oxford,  on  the  28lh  of  October,  901,  and  was  buried 
at  Winchester. 

* Sometimes  written  /Insicinta,  at  others,  EUwilh.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
an  earl  of  Mercia. 

i . Edmund  died  before  his  father ; Edward  succeeded  to  the  throne ; Ethelwald 
was  a learned  student  at  Oxford;  Elfleda,  married  to  F.thclred,  earl  of  Mercia; 
Ethelwitha,  married  to  Baldwin,  earl  of  Flanders;  and  Ethelgitha,  abbess  of  Shaf- 
tesbury. 
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Lineal  descent.  To  whom  married. 
ETHELRED,  continued.  Emma' 

EDMUND’ Algilha* 

Prince  Edward  * Agatha* 

Princess  Margaret*..  Malcolm  III* 

Queen  MATII.DA  ’ Henry  I.  of  England  • . . 

Princess  Maude  '* Henry  V.  of  Germany. . 

Geoffrey  Plantagenet. . . 


Issue. 

5 Edgetba.  6.  Edgina.  7 Elfred. 
8 Edward.  9 Goda.  (10  Edwy, 
a natural  son.) 

i Edmund.  2 Edward.  3 Edwy. 

t Edgar.  2 Margaret.  ■ 3 Chris- 
tian. 

Matilda  ( in  whom  the  lineal 
descent  continues). 

l William.  2 Maude. 

No  issue. 

l Henry.  2 Geoffrey.  3 William. 


1 Emma  was  daughter  to  Richard  the  Second,  duke  of  Normandy. 

4,  5,  6.  History  does  not  inform  us  what  became  of  the  three  daughters  by  his 
first  consort. 

7.  Elfred  was  killed  by  earl  Godwin. 

8.  Edward  afterwards  called  the  Confessor,  came  to  the  crown. 

9.  Goda,  first  married  to  Walter,  count  of  Amiens,  secondly  to  Eustachius,  count 
of  Boulogne. 

10.  Edwy  led  a miserable  life  in  exile,  and  was  killed  by  Canute. 

N.B.  Neither  of  the  sons  of  Edmund  succeeded  in  the  sovereignty,  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  power  was  totally  annihilated.  The  crown  was  translated,  by  conquest,  to 
the  Danish  monarchs,  and  lour  kings  of  that  nation  reigned  in  succession,  after 
whom  it  reverted  to  the  Saxons  under  Edward  the  Confessor. 

’ Edmund,  surnamed  Ironside,  was  born  in  the  year  989,  and  crowned  at 
Kingston-on-Thames  in  1016 ; he  died  the  same  year,  and  was  buried  at  Glastonbury. 

* Algilha  was  the  widow  of  Segeforth,  the  son  of  a Danish  nobleman. 

1.  Prince  Edmund  died  in  Hungary,  without  issue. 

2.  Edward,  called  the  Outlaw,  in  whom  the  lineal  descent  continues,  was  ba- 
nished from  England  to  Hungary,  by  Canute  the  First. 

3.  Edwy  was  surnamed  the  king  of  Clowns,  and  never  had  the  honour  of  re  • 
ceiving  any  higher  title. 

* Prince  Edward,  called  the  Outlaw,  was  born  in  the  year  1015  or  1016,  and  died 
in  London  in  1057. 

* Agatha  was  the  daughter  of  Henry  the  Third,  emperor  of  Germany. 

1.  Edgar,  surnamed  Alheling,  died  without  issue. 

2.  Margaret  was  sole  heir  to  her  brother  Edgar  Atheling. 

3.  Christian  died  a nun  at  Ramsey,  in  Huntingdonshire. 

‘ The  eldest  daughter  of  prince  Edward  the  Outlaw. 

’ King  of  Scotland,  during  whose  reign  the  sovereign  power  of  England  is  trans- 
lated, by  conquest,  from  the  Danes  to  the  Normans  under  William  I. 

’ Daughter  of  queen  Margaret,  by  king  Malcolm  the  Third  of  Scotland.  She  was 
crowned  at  Westminster,  on  the  1 1th  of  November,  llOO;  and  died  on  the  1st  of 
May,  lli8. 

* The  youngest  son  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

1.  William  died  at  sea,  without  issue,  Nov.  26,  l U9. 

2.  Maude,  in  whom  the  lineal  descent  continues. 

*•  Princess  Maude,  or  Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  the  First  ol  England,  was 
born  in  the  year  not,  and  married  at  six  years  of  age,  it  10,  to  Henry  the 
Fifth,  emperor  of  Germany,  who  left  her  a widuw,  without  issue,  in  1116.  She 
married  Geoffrey  of  Anjou  (surnamed  Plantagenet)  in  1122,  when  he  was  only 
fifteen  years  old. 
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Lineal  deecenl. 

HENRY  II 

JOHN 


To  whom  married.  Itiue. 

Eleanor  of  Guyenne  1 ..  I William.  2 Henry.  3 Richard. 

4 Geoffrey.  5 John.  « Matilda. 
7 Eleanor.  8 Joan. 

Daughter  of  earl  Mor- 

lagne No  issue. 

Avisa  of  Gloucester*. . . i Henry.  2 Richard.  3 Jane.  4 
Eleanor.  5 Isabella. 

Isabella  of  France 1 


1 Previous  to  her  marriage  to  Henry,  she  had  been  married  sixteen  years  to 
Louis  VII.  king  of  France,  but  was  divorced  from  him  on  the  18th  of  March,  It  52. 
She  married  Henry  in  six  weeks  after. 

t.  William  died  an  infant. 

2.  Henry  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Louis,  king  of  France,  and  was  educated 
by  that  proud  prelate,  A Becket.  He  died  without  issue. 

3.  Richard,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  but  died  without 
issue. 

4.  Geoffrey  married  to  Constantia,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Brittany,  in  France, 

by  whom  he  had  two  children,  Eleanor  and  Arthur.  After  the  death  of  his  uncle, 
Richard  the  First,  who  left  no  issue,  Arthur  was  legally  the  next  heir  to  the  throne, 
in  right  of  his  father;  and  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  this  right  he  was  taken  pri- 
soner by  his  uncle  John , who  confined  him  in  the  castle  of  Rouen,  where  he  was 
murdered  in  1230.  John,  on  his  taking  possession  of  the  English  throne,  seized 
also  Eleanor,  and  caused  her  to  be  confined  in  Bristol  Castle,  where  she  remained 
forty  years.  Thus  John,  hy  the  murder  of  a nephew,  and  the  imprisonment  of  a 
niece,  secured  to  himself  a throne,  which  he  neither  deserved  nor  enjoyed.  (See 
Reynard’s  Chart  and  Key.)  » 

5.  John,  in  whom  continues  the  lineal  descent. 

6.  Matilda,  married  to  Henry,  duke  of  Saxony,  by  whom  she  had  several  children . 
The  present  royal  family  can  trace  their  descent  from  his  marriage.  See  the  last 
line  of  this  table. 

7.  Eleanor,  who  was  born  in  1162,  married  Alphonso  VIII.  king  of  Castile,  in 
1176,  by  whom  she  had  a daughter. 

8.  Joan,  married  to  William  II.  king  of  Sicily. 

* The  daughter  and  heiress  of  William,  earl  of  Gloucester,  the  son  of  Robert, 
the  natural  son  of  Henry  the  First.  John,  soon  after  he  came  to  the  throne,  di- 
vorced her,  under  pretence  that  both  being  great-grand-children  to  Henry  the 
First,  they  were  too  nearly  allied;  but  the  fact  was,  that  his  affections  were 
estranged  to  another  person,  countess  Isabella. 

1.  Henry  succeeded  his  father. 

2.  Richard,  created  earl  of  Cornwall,  was  chosen  king  of  the  Romans,  and 
crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1257. 

3.  Jane,  married  to  Alexander  the  Second,  king  of  Scotland,  in  1221. 

4.  Eleanor,  married,  first,  William,  earl  of  Pembroke,  by  whom  she  had  no 
issue,  second,  Simon  de  Montford,  earl  of  Leicester,  by  whom  she  had  two  children, 
Guy  and  Simon,  who,  with  their  mother,  were  banished  out  of  the  kingdom  for 
rebellion. 

5.  Isabella,  married  to  Frederick  the  Second,  emperor  of  Germauy,  by  whom 
she  had  two  children,  and  died  in  child-hed  in  1241 . 

' Isabella  was  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Aymer  Taillifer,  count  of  AngouWme, 
in  France. 
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Lineal  detcenl.  To  idiom  married.  • Issue. 

HENRY  III.' Eleanor  of  Proven  ce’..  i Edward.  '2  Edmund.  ;l  Mar- 

garet. 4 Beatrix;  and  live  other 
children,  who  all  died  in  their 
infancy. 

EDWARD  I.1 Eleanor  of  Castile  ‘ ....  i John.  2 Henry.  3 Alphonaus. 


4 Edward.  5 Margaret.  6 Elea- 
nor. 7 Elizabeth.  8 Juan.  9 
Mary ; and  six  other  daughters, 
whose  names  are  unknown. 

Margaret  of  France1...  1 6 Thomas.  1 7 Edmund.  1 8 Elea- 
nor. 


1 Henry  was  born  at  Winchester,  on  the  1st  of  October,  1206,  and  crowned 
at  Gloucester,  1216. 

’ Daughter  of  Raymond,  earl  of  Provence. 

1.  Edward,  created  earl  of  Chester,  succeeded  to  the  crown. 

2.  Edmund,  surnamed  Crouchback,  was  born  at  Woodstock,  in  1245.  After  the 
battle  of  Evesham,  in  1265,  he  obtained  the  earldom  of  Leicester,  forfeited  by  Simon 
de  Moutford . 

3.  Margaret,  married  to- Alexander  HI.  king  of  Scotland,  by  whom  she  bad  one 
daughter. 

4.  Beatrix,  married  to  John,  duke  of  Brittany,  in  France,  by  whom  she  had  two 
sons  and  two  daughters. 

’ Edward,  surnamed  Longshanks,  was  born  on  the  1 7th  of  June,  1236,  and  died 
on  the  7th  of  July,  in  the  year  1307.  He  undertook  an  expedition  against  the 
infidels  in  the  Holy  Land. 

* The  sister  of  Alphonso  XI.  king  of  Castile,  in  Spain. 

1.  John;  2.  Henry;  and  3 Alphonsus;  died  young,  in  their  father’s  life-time. 

4.  Edward,  born  at  Caernarvon,  in  Wales,  on  the  25th  of  April,  1285,  was  the 
only  son  of  this  marriage  who  survived  bis  lather.  He  succeeded  his  father  on  the 
throne.  He  was  created  prince  of  Wales,  and  ever  since  that  period  the  eldest 
sons  of  the  kings  of  England  have  received  that  title. 

5.  Margaret,  born  at  Windsor,  in  1287,  married  to  John  the  Second,  duke  of 
Brabant,  in  the  Netherlands,  by  whom  she  had  no  issue. 

6.  Eleanor,  born  at  Windsor,  married  to  Henry,  count  of  Barre,  in  F'rance,  at 
Bristol,  in  1290. 

7.  Elizabeth,  born  at  the  Castle  of  Ruthin  in  Flintshire,  in  Wales,  married, 
first,  John,  earl  of  Holland,  and  afterwards  Humphrey  Bohun,  earl  of  Hereford. 
From  her  came  the  marquis  of  Exeter,  viscount  Courtenay,  and  marquis  Corn- 
wallis. 

8.  Joan,  called  Joan  of  Acre,  from  being  born  at  Acre,  in  the  Holy  latnd.  She 
was  born  in  the  year  1272,  and  married,  first,  Gilbert,  earl  of  Gloucester;  after- 
wards, Ralph  de  Monthermer. 

9.  Mary,  born  in  1279,  died  a nun  at  Amesbury.  in  1286. 

1 Daughter  of  Philip,  king  of  France. 

16.  Thomas  was  born  at  Brotberlon,  a small  village  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  year 
1300.  He  was  created  earl  of  Norfolk,  and  made  earl  marshal  of  Englaud.  He 
left  a daughter,  from  whom  came — 

1.  Mowbray  Howard,  duke  of  Norfolk.  5.  Lord  Stanford. 

2.  Earl  of  Suffolk.  b.  Lord  Berkeley. 

3.  Earl  of  Carlisle.  7.  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

4.  Earl  of  Effingham. 

17.  Edmund,  born  at  Woodstock,  was  created  carl  of  Kent. 

18.  Eleanor,  born  at  Winchester,  died  in  her  childhood. 
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Istue. 


EDWARD  II.' 
EDWARD  III. 


Lionel,  duke  of  Cla- 
rence  

Lady  Philippa 


Isabella  of  France . I Edward.  2 John.  3 Jane.  4 
Eleanor. 

Philippa  of  Hainault  . l Edward.  2 Lionel.  3 Isabella.  4 
Joanna.  5 John.  6 Mary.  7 Mar- 
garet. 8 Edmund,  a Thomas. 


Eliz.  of  Burgh4 t Philippa. 

Violanie  of  Milan 1 No  issue. 

Edmund  Mortimer. ... . I Roger.  2 John.  3 Edmund  : 
and  4 a daughter. 


1 Edward  was  confined  some  time  in  Kenilworth  Castle,  and  removed  thence 
to  Berkeley  Castle,  where  he  was  cruelly  murdered  by  lords  Montravers  and 
Gournay. 

’ Daughter  of  Philip  IV.  king  of  France. 

t.  Edward  was  born  at  Windsor  Castle,  on  the  15th  of  November,  1312.  He 
succeeded  his  father. 

2.  John  was  created  earl  of  Cornwall.  He  died,  aged  20,  at  Perth  in  Scot- 
land. 

3.  Jane,  born  in  the  Tower,  married  to  David  Bruce,  king  of  Scotland.  She  died 
without  issue,  in  1357. 

4.  Eleanor,  married  to  the  count  of  Gueldres,  in  the  year  t332. 

* Philippa  was  very  brave  and  valiant,  and  particularly  distinguished  herself  by 
a victory  she  gained  over  the  Scotch,  at  Neville’s  Cross,  near  Durham,  on  tho  I7lh 
of  October,  1346,  during  the  absence  of  her  husband  in  France,  when  David  Bruce, 
the  Scottish  king,  was  made  prisoner. 

1.  Edward,  commonly  called  the  Black  Prince,  was  born  at  Woodstock.  At  the 
age^f  fifteen,  this  brave  youth  commanded  the  first  line  of  the  English  army  at  the 
ever  memorable  battle  of  Cressy,  fought  on  the  28th  of  August,  1346,  in  which  he 
did  wonders.  He  was  the  father  of  king  ltichard  the  Second,  who  was  deposed  and 
murdered,  and  had  no  issue. 

2.  Lionel,  born  at  Antwerp,  November,  1338,  who  was  duke  of  Clarence,  1362, 
in  whom  continues  the  lineal  descent. 

3.  Isabella,  married  to  Ingclram  de  Courcy,  earl  of  Bedford.  She  died  in  I30i. 

4.  Joanna,  bom  in  the  Tower,  in  1335,  married  to  Alphonso,  king  of  Castile,  and 
died  at  Bordeaux,  in  1348. 

5.  John  of  Gaunt,  was  so  called  from  Ghent  in  Flanders,  the  place  of  his  birth. 
He  married  his  first  wife  Blanche,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  at  Reading 
Abbey,  in  Berkshire,  in  1359.  He  received  the  title  of  duke  of  Lancaster  from  his 
father-in-law. 

6.  Mary,  married  John  de  Montford,  duke  of  Brittany.  < 

7.  Margaret,  married  John  Hastings,  earl  of  Pembroke.  She  died  without  issue. 

8.  Edmund  was  created  carl  of  Cambridge  by  his  father,  and  duke  of  York  by 
his  nephew. 

9.  Thomas,  born  at  Woodstock,  was  created  earl  of  Buckingham  by  his  father, 
in  1377,  and  duke  of  Gloucester  by  his  nephew,  Kichatd  the  Second. ' 

* Daughter  and  heiress  of  William  de  Burgh,  earl  of  Ulster. 

' Daughter  of  John  Galeazo,  duke  of  York. 

* Lady  Philippa  was  the  only  child  of  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence.  She  was  horn 
August  16,  1355,  and  married  to  Edward  Mortimer,  the  earl  of  March,  from  whom 
proceeded  the  house  of  York. 

I.  Roger,  in  whom  continues  the  lineal  descent. 

t.  The  daughter  has  been  called,  by  different  writers,  Eleanor,  Elizabeth,  and 
Philippa.  She  married  Henry  Percy,  commonly  called  Hotspur. 
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Roger  Mortimer'....  Eleanor  Holland  ’ I Edmund.  2 Roger.  3 Ann. 

Lady  Am*  Mortimer. . . Richard  Plantagenet  *. . Richard. 

Richard  Plastaceret • Cecilia  Ncvil* I Edward. 

EDWARD  IV.  * Elizabeth  Woodville ’. . i Edward.  2 Richard.  3 George. 

4 Elizabeth.  5 Catherine.  6 
Cicely.  7 Ann.  8 Bridget,  a 
Mary.  10  Margaret. 

Elizabeth,  of  York  ■ . . King  Henry  VII.* i Arthur.  2 Henry. 


1 Roger  Mortimer  wag  appointed  governor  of  Ireland,  where  he  was  killed  in 
opposing  some  rebels  in  1 398. 

* Daughter  of  Thomas,  earl  of  Kent. 

3.  Ann,  in  whom  continues  the  lineal  descent,  was  the  only  child  that  had  issue. 

' Earl  of  Cambridge,  second  son  of  Edmund  of  Langley,  fifth  sun  of  king 
Edward  the  Third,  whose  only  son  was  Richard,  duke  of  York,  and  earl  of  March. 

* Was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  on  the  3lst  of  December,  i486. 

* Daughter  of  Ralph  Nevil,  the  first  earl  of  Westmoreland. 

1.  Edward  was  the  eldest  surviving  son,  named  earl  of  March,  and  afterwards 
king  Edward  IV. 

* Edward  was  horn  at  Rouen,  in  Normandy,  on  the  2Bth  of  April,  1441 ; and  died 
on  the  9lh  of  April,  1483. 

’ The  daughter  of  sir  Richard  Woodville,  of  Grafton,  in  Northamptonshire;  but 
when  married  to  Edward,  was  the  widow  of  sir  John  Grey,  of  Groby.  On  the  death 
of  Edward,  she  again  became  a widow,  and  for  some  frivolous  pretence,  Henry  VII. 
committed  her  to  close  confinement  in  the  nunnery  at  Bermondsey;  where,  after 
living  some  years,  she  ended  her  life  in  poverty,  solitude  and  confinement. 

1.  Edward  was  born  on  the  4th  ot  February,  1470,  and  succeeded  his  father, 
under  the  title  of  Edward  the  Fifth,  at  the  age  of  13,  but  was  never  crowned. 

2.  Richard,  created  duke  of  York,  was  born  at  Shrewsbury,  in  1474;  who,  w ith 
his  brother  Edward,  disappeared  in  1483,  supposed  to  have  been  murdered,  by 
order  of  their  uncle  Richard  III.  duke  of  Gloucester. 

3.  George,  born  at  Shrewsbury,  created  duke  of  Bedford.  He  died  an  infant. 

4.  Elizabeth,  in  whom  continues  the  lineal  descent. 

5.  Catherine,  married  William  Courtney,  earl  of  Devonshire,  by  whom  she  had 
one  son,  created  marquis  of  Exeter, 

6.  Cicely,  married  John,  lord  viscount  Wells. 

7.  Ann  married  Thomas  Howard,  duke  of  Norfolk. 

8.  Bridget  died  a nun  at  Darlforlh. 

B.  Mary  was  betrothed  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  but  died  before  her  marriage 
was  solemnized. 

10.  Margaret  died  an  infant. 

* Elizabeth  was  born  on  the  llth  of  February,  1466,  and  married  on  the  18th  of 
February,  1487 

* Henry  VII.  descended  from  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster.  (See  Reynard’s 
Chart.)  By  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  the  house  of  York,  he  united  the 
claims  of  the  rival  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  put  an  end  to  the  civil  wars 
which  had  desolated  England  for  so  many  years. 

N.B.  The  branch  of  Lancaster  was  denominated  the  Red  Rose,  that  of  York,  the 
White  Rose.  Henry  the  Seventh  was  the  heir  to  the  house  of  the  Red  Rose,  and 
Elizabeth  of  York  was  the  heiress  to  the  bouse  of  the  White  Rose. 

l.  2.  Arthur,  married  to  Catherine  of  Aragon,  the  fourth  daughter  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  of  Spain,  but  survived  this  marriage  but  a few  months.  His  widow 
married  his  brother  Henry  (who  was  afterwards  king  Henry  VIII.),  which  was  the 
use  of  the  separation  of  England  from  Rome. 
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Lineal  descent.  To  tchom  married.  Issue. 

Elizabeth,  of  York,  King  Henry  VII.,  con-  3 Margaret.  4 Mary.  Ollier 
continued.  tmued.  children  are  mentioned,  but 

they  all  died  in  iheir  infancy. 

Margaret James  IV.  of  Scotland  t James.  2 Arthur.  3 Alexander; 

and  two  daughters  who  died 
young. 


James  V.  of  Scotland  Magdalene  of  France  *.  No  issue. 

MaryofLorraine, France  t Mary. 

Mary,  queen  of  Scots  *.  Dauphin  of  France No  issue. 

Henry  Stuart James  (VHh  of  Scotland). 

JAMES  I.* Ann  of  Denmark I Henry.  2 Charles.  3 Elizabeth. 

4 Mary,  s Sophia. 


3.  Margaret,  horn  on  the  29th  of  November,  1489,  married  in  1502  to  James  IV. 
king  of  Scotland,  by  whom  she  had  one  son  James , who  succeeded  his  father.  A 
descendant  from  this  marriage  became  king  of  England,  by  the  title  of  James  the 
First,  although  her  brother,  Henry  the  Eighth,  by  his  will  excluded  her  descendants 
from  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  England. 

4.  Mary,  married,  first,  to  Louis  XII.  king  of  France,  by  whom  she  had  no  issue; 
secondly,  to  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk,  by  whom  she  had  two  daughters, 
Frances  and  Eleanor:  the  former,  who  married  Henry  Grey,  marquis  of  Dorset, 
afterwards  created  duke  of  Suffolk,  was  mother  to  lady  Jane  Grey,  who  was  pro- 
claimed queen  by  the  intrigues  of  her  father-in-law,  the  duke  of  Northumberland, 
and  was  beheaded  in  the  year  1554,  with  her  beloved  husband,  lord  Guilford 
Dudley. 

1 James  was  one  of  the  greatest  kings  that  ever  reigned  in  Scotland.  Murders 
and  robberies  were  repressed ; and  the  protection  he  afforded  to  commerce  brought 
affluence  and  plenty.  He  was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Flodden  Field,  in  Northum- 
berland in  the  year  1513. 

i.  James,  in  whom  the.  lineal  descent  continues,  succeeded  his  father  on  the 
Scottish  throne. 

* James  V.  was  born  on  the  9th  of  April,  1512,  died  in  the  castle  of  Falkland, 
on  the  1 3th  of  December,  1542,  and  was  buried  at  Holyrood  House,  Edinburgh. 

1 Daughter  of  Francis  I.  king  of  France. 

l.  Mary,  in  whom  continues  the  lineal  descent. 

‘ Mary  was  born  at  Linlithgow,  on  the  8th  of  December,  in  the  year  1542.  She 
lost  her  first  husband,  the  king  of  France,  in  1560,  and  married  her  cousin,  Henry 
Smart,  lord  Darnley,  in  1565,  who  was  murdered  in  1567.  Mary  being  con- 
sidered as  the  instigator  of  this  horrid  deed,  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison, 
when  she  was  obliged  to  resign  the  crown  to  her  son  James,  who  was  then  only 
thirteen  months  old.  Maty,  escaping  from  her  prison,  in  1568,  sought  an  asylum 
in  England;  but  queen  Elizabeth  refused  to  see  her,  and  ordered  her  to  be 
detained  at  Carlisle  as  a prisoner.  From  Carlisle  she  was  removed  to  Fotheringay 
Castle,  in  Northamptonshire,  where,  after  a confinement  of  eighteen  years,  she 
was,  by  the  order  of  Elizabeth,  brought  to  the  scaffold  and  ik&headed.  Feb.  8,  1587. 

5 James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland  and  First  of  Englan^was  <We  son  of  Mary,  queen 
of  Scotland,  and  Henry  Stuart,  lord  Darnley,  and  great  grandson  of  Margaret, 
eldest  daughter  of  Henry  VII.,  whose  hereditary  right  to  the  throne  was  become 
unquestionable  by  the  failure  of  the  male  line.  Elizabeth  too,  before  her  death, 
had  recognized  his  title,  and  he  therefore  succeeded  her,  on  the  24th  of  March,  1603. 

1 . Henry  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 

2.  Charles,  created  duke  of  York,  succeeded  his  father. 

3.  Elizabeth,  in  whom  the  lineal  descent  continues. 

4 Mary  died  at  Stanwcll.  5.  Sophia  died  an  infant. 
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legends,  this  was  the  identical  stone  which  served  Jacob  as  a pillow 
when  he  saw  the  miraculous  vision  in  Bethel;  they  say  that  it  was 
brought  by  Galhol,  king  of  the  Sculhs,  or  Scots,  to  Briganlia,  a city 
of  Gallicia,  in  Spain,  and  that  is  was  removed  from  thence  to  Ireland 
by  Simon  Brech,  the  leader  of  a body  of  Scots,  about  000  years  before 
Christ.  Fergus,  a descendant  of  Simon  Brech,  being  compelled  to 
leave  Ireland  in  consequence  of  civil  wars,  led  a body  of  emigrants 
to  Argyleshire,  and  took  with  him  the  stone  of  destiny,  which  he  de- 
posited at  DunstalTnage,  about  300  years  before  Christ.  All  his  descen- 
dants were  installed  on  this  stone  seat,  and  it  was  believed  that  when 
the  rightful  heir  took  his  seat,  the  stone  emitted  loud  and  harmonious 
musical  sounds,  but  that  it  remained  silent  whenever  a pretender 
attempted  to  be  crowned. 

The  stone  of  destiny  appears,  from  the  ancient  records  of  Ireland, 
to  have  been  an  altar,  an  idol,  and  the  throne  of  the  kings;  it  was 
therefore  viewed  with  threefold  reverence.  A remarkable  prophecy 
identilied  ils  fortunes  with  those  of  the  royal  line  of  the  Scots,  which 
is  thus  given  in  the  old  monkish  rhymes  : 

Ni  fallat  fatum, 

Scoti,  quocumque  locatum 
■ Invenient  lapidem, 

* Tenenlur  regnare  ibidem. 

That  is  = 


Or  Fate  is  false,  or  where  this  stone  is  found, 

A king  of  Scottish  race  will  there  be  crowned. 

It  was  on  account  of  the  importance  attached  to  this  prophecy, 
that  Kenneth  removed  the  stone  from  DunstafTnage  to  Scone,  where, 
for  more  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  years,  it  was  used  as  a throne 
at  the  coronation  of  the  Scottish  kings.  Ils  removal  to  England  was 
felt  by  the  entire  people  of  Scotland  as  a national  humiliation,  and 
they  stipulated  for  ils  restoration  at  the  treaty  of  Northampton, 
A.D.  1328.  Writs  for  sending  it  back  were  issued  by  Edward  HI.,  but 
from  some  unexplained  cause  they  were  never  executed. 

When  James  I.  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  great  importance 
was  attached  to  this  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  connected  with  the 
stone  of  destiny,  and  so  deep  was  the  impression  thus  produced  on 
the  minds  of  the  Scottish  people,  that  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  it 
reconciled  many  to  the  Union,  who  would  otherwise  have  opposed 
that  measure. 

The  stone  appears  to  be  a block  of  red  sandstone,  containing  a 
more  than  ordinary  proportion  of  ferruginous  matter;  it  certainly 
is  not  an  aerolite,  as  several  authors  have  asserted.  Its  dimensions 
are,  twenty-two  inches  in  length,  thirteen  in  breadth,  and  eleven 
in  depth.  At  each  end  are  two  short  iron  chains. 

The  chair  was  anciently  decorated  with  carving,  gilding,  and 
painting,  but  ils  beauty  has  been  long  since  defaced.  At  late  corona- 
tions, it  was  covered  with  cloth  of  gold. 
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Lineal  descent. 
Elizabeth  1 


Princess  Sophia  V 

GEORGE  I.* 

GEORGE  II.’..  . 


To  whom  married.  hsue. 

Frederick,  king  of  Rohe-  By  whom  she  had  eight  sons  and 

mia live  daughters,  the  youngest  of 

whom  was  Sophia,  heiress  to 
the  crown  of  England. 

Ernest  Augustus  George  Louis  *. 

Sophia  of  Zell* ...  . I George.  2 Sophia. 

WilhelminaotAnspach4  1 Frederick.  2 Ann.  3 Amelia.  4 
Elizabeth.  5 William.  6 Maria. 
7 Louisa.  8 George. 


‘ Elizabeth  was  born  in  Scotland,  on  the  i9lh  of  August,  1596,  and  married  to 
Frederick,  on  the  4th  of  February,  1613. 

’ Princess  Sophia,  daughter  of  Elizabeth,  queen  of  Bohemia,  was  born  at  tho 
Hague,  In  Holland,  on  the  13th  of  October,  1630,  and  married  to  Ernest  Augustus, 
duke  of  Brunswick  Lunenburgh,  elector  of  Hanover,  etc.,  in  1658.  She  died  at 
Hanpver,  on  the  8th  of  June,  1714. 

* It  is  to  be  observed,  that  Ernest  Augustus,  duke  of  Brunswick,  forms  a double 
line  of  the  pedigree;  he,  as  well  as  his  wife,  being  descendants  from  Henry  the 
Second.  (See  Reynard’s  Chart*,  and  the  last  page.) 

4 George  Louis,  duke  of  Brunswick,  and  afterwards  George  the  First  of  Eng- 
land. 

* George  the  First  was  born  on  the  28th  of  May,  1660,  and  died  on  the 
road  to  Osnaburgh,  in  Germany,  on  the  Uth  of  June,  1727,  and  was  buried  at 
Hanover. 

4 Sophia  was  the  only  daughter  of  George  William,  duke  of  Brunswick  and 
Zell. 

1.  George  Augustus  succeeded  to  the  crown. 

2.  Sophia,  married  to  Frederick  William  of  Prussia,  who  succeeded  his  father, 
under  the  title  of  Frederick  the  Second.  Sophia  was  the  mother  of  Frederick  the 
Great. 

’ George  the  Secoud  was  born  on  the  30th  of  October,  1683,  crowned  at  West- 
minster on  the  1st  of  August,  1727,  and  died  on  the  25lh  of  October,  1760. 

* Wilhelmina  was  the  daughter  of  John  Frederick,  margrave  of  Anspach.  She 
was  born  March  the  1st,  1683,  and  died  November  20th,  1737. 

1.  Frederick  died  nearly  ten  years  before  his  father. 

2.  Ann,  married  William  Charles  Henry,  prince  of  Nassau  and  Orange,  who  was 
choseB  stadtholder  by  the  States  General,  in  1747  : by  whom  she  I tad  two  children, 
a son  and  a daughter. 

3.  Amelia  died  unmarried,  October  3lsl,  1786. 

4.  Elizabeth  died  unmaried,  December  28ib,  1787. 

5.  william,  created  duke  of  Cumberland,  attended  his  father  at  the  battle  ol 

Detlingen,  in  Germany,  June  26th,  1743,  when  the  French  were  completely  de- 
feated. In  the  rebellion  in  1745-6,  he  had  the  command  of  the  army  against 
the  rebels  in  Scotland,  whom  he  totally  defeated  at  Culloden,  en  the  10th  ol 
April,  1746.  ' ' , . 

6.  Maria,  married  to  Frederick,  prince  of  Hesse  Cassel,  by  whom  she  had  three 
sons. 

7.  Louisa,  married  to  Frederick,  prince  royal  of  Denmark,  who  succeeded  Ins 
father  in  1746,  under  the  title  of  Frederick  the  Fifth,  by  whom  she  had  Frederick 
Christian  VH.  and  three  daughters. 

8.  George  died  in  his  infancy. 


* Thi.  littl.  work,  with  the  Key,  it  woll  worth  tho  attention  of  every  individual. 
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Lineal  detcent.  To  whom  married.  I true. 

Frederick  Louis,  prin-  Augusta  of  Saxe-Golha.  i George  William  Frederick. 

ce  of  Wales ' 2 Edward.  3 William.  I 

Henry.  5 Frederick.  6 Au- 
gusta. 7 Elizabeth.  8 Louisa. 
8 Caroline. 

GEORGE  III.  died  Jan.  Charlotte  of  Mecklen-  t George  Augustus  Frederick.  2 
29,  1820 burgh* Frederick. 


1 Frederick  Louis,  the  eldest  son  of  George  II.  was  born  at  Hanover,  Jan.  qo, 
1707,  and  was  created  prince  of  Wales  in  1728.  He  married  on  the  27lh  of  April, 
1736,  Augusta,  daughter  of  Frederick  II.  duke  of  Saxe  Gotha. 

1.  George  William  Frederick,  afterwards  king,  with  the  title  of  George  III. 

2.  Edward,  born  on  the  14lh  of  March,  1738,  was  created  duke  of  York  and  earl 
of  Munster,  1760.  He  died  unmarried,  at  Monacho,  in  Italy,  1767. 

3.  William,  born  on  the  25th  of  November,  1743,  was  created  duke  of  Gloucester 
and  Edinburgh,  and  earl  of  Connaught,  in  Ireland,  in  1764.  He  married  Maria, 
countess  dowager  of  Waldegrage,  in  1766,  by  whom  he  had  issue  Frederick  Wil- 
liam, bom  at  Rome,  Jan.  15,  1776,  who  succeeded  his  father,  and  Sophia  Matilda. 
He  died  Aug.  25,  1805.  The  duchess  died  at  Brompton,  Aug.  22,  1807,  in  the 
seventy-second  year  of  her  age. 

4.  Henry,  created  duke  of  Cumberland  and  Strathern,  and  earl  of  Dublin,  was 
born  Nov.  7,  1745.  He  married  Ann,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Simon,  first  carl  of 
Carhamplon,  and  relic  of  Christopher  Horton,  Esq.,  of  Cotton  Hall,  in  Derbyshire; 
but  dying  without  issue,  his  titles  became  extinct. 

5.  Frederick,  born  May  30,  1750,  died  Dec.  29,  1765. 

6.  Augusta'born  July  3ist,  1737,  married  to  Charles  William  Ferdinand,  here- 
ditary prince  of  Brunswick,  by  whom  she  had  issue  three  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters. Her  second  daughter,  Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth,  married  her  cousin  George, 
prince  of  Wales,  the  son  of  George  III.,  April  8lh,  1795.  Frederick  succeeded  his 
father,  the  duke  of  Brunswick.  When  Buonaparte  attacked  the  Prussians  in  1806, 
the  duke,  in  giving  them  assistance,  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Auerstadl,  on 
the  i4ib  of  October,  that  year,  and  died  of  his  wounds  on  the  10th  of  November  fol- 
lowing. 

7.  Elizabeth,  born  in  1740,  died  unmarried  in  1759. 

8.  Louisa  Anne,  born  in  1739,  died  unmarried  in  1768. 

9.  Caroline  Matilda,  born  July  11th,  1751,  married  to  Christian  VII.  king  of  Den- 
mark, Oct.  1st,  1766,  by  whom  she  had  Frederick  VI.  the  late  king,  and  Louisa 
Augusta. 

’ Of  Mecklenburgh  Strelilz.  The  queen  was  born  May  19th,  1743,  married  Sept. 
8th,  1761,  and  died  Nov.  I7lh,  1818. 

1.  George  Augustus  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  electoral  prince  of  Brunswick 
Lunenburgh,  duke  of  Cornwall  and  Rothsay,  earl  of  Chester  and  Carrick,  baron  of 
Renfrew,  lord  of  the  Isles,  and  hereditary  great  steward  of  Scotland,  was  born 
August  12th  1762,  married  in  1795,  his  cousin  Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth,  second 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  by  whom  he  bad  one  daughter,  Charlotte  Ca- 
roline Augusta.  Owing  to  the  illness  of  his  majesty,  the  prince  was  appointed  re- 
gent on  the  8th  of  February,  1811.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  29th  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1820,  and  died  26tb  of  June,  1830. 

2.  Frederick,  duke  of  York  and  Albany,  carl  of  Ulster,  bishop  of  Osnaburg, 
was  born  August  16th,  1763,  and  married  in  1791,  Frederica-Charlotte-Ulrica- 
Galherina,  eldest  daughter  of  Frederick  III.  king  of  Prussia;  died  without  issue 
Jan.  1827. 
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Lineal  descent.  To  whom  married. 

GEORGE  III.  continued.  Charlotte  of  Mecklen- 
burgh,  continued 


Edwaiid,  duke  of  Kent.  Mary  Louisa  Victoria. 

daughter  of  the  duke 
of  Saxe  Coburg,  and 
widow  of  the  prince 
F.mich  de  Leiningen. 

VICTORIA  ALEXANDRA  Francis  Albert  Augustus 
NA.  Charles  Emmanuel, 

second  son  of  Ernest, 
duke  of  Saxe  Cohurgh 
and  Gotha. 


Itsue. 

3 William.  4 Charlotte.  5 Ed- 
ward. 6 Sophia.  7 Elizabeth: 
8 Ernest  Augustus.  9 Augus- 
tus Frederick,  to  Adolphus 
Frederick.  1 1 Mary.  12 Sophia. 
13  Amelia. 

Victoria  Alexandria 


Victoria  Adelaide  Mary  Louisa, 
princess  royal,  born  Nov.  2tst. 
1840.  2 Albert  Edward,  prince 
of  Wales, duke  ofCornwall.etc., 
born  Nov.  9th,  1841.  3 Alice 
Maud  Mary,  born  April  25,  1843. 
4 Alfred  Ernest  Albert  born 
Aug.  6,  1844.  5 Helena  Au- 

gusta, born  May  25,  1 846. 


3.  MT/iiom,  the  late  king,  born  August  21st,  1765;  was  created  in  1788,  duke  of 
Clarence  and  St.  Andrew’s  and  earl  of  Munster,  married  to  the  princess  of  Saxe 
Meiningen,  in  1818;  had  issue  two  daughters,  Charlotte  and  Elizabeth,  who  died 
in  infancy. 

4.  Charlotte  Augusta  Matilda,  born  Sept.  29lh,  1766,  princess  royal,  lady  of  the 
Russian  order  of  St.  Catherine,  married  in  1797,  Frederick  Charles  William,  duke 
of  Wirtemburg.  In  1806,  they  were  proclaimed  king  and  queen  of  Wirtcmburg. 
She  died  Oct.  6tb,  1828. 

5.  Edward,  duke  of  Kent  and  Strathern,  and  earl  of  Dublin,  was  born  Nov.  2nd, 
1767,  married  to  the  princess  of  Leningen,  in  1818,  and  died  in  Jan.  1820;  leaving 
issue  a daughter,  Alexandria  Victoria,  born  May  24th,  1819. 

6.  Augusta  Sophia,  horn  Nov.  8th,  1768,  unmarried. 

7.  Elizabeth,  born  May  22nd,  1770.  Married  to  the  prince  of  Hesse  Homburgh, 
in  1818. 

8.  Ernest  Augustus,  duke  of  Cumberland  and  Tivioldale,  and  earl  of  Armagh, 
was  born  June  5, 1771,  and  married  to  the  widow  of  the  duke  of  Salms,  in  Germany. 
He  has  issue  a son,  George-Frederick-Alexander-Charles-Erncst-Augustus,  born 
May  27th,  1819 

9.  Augustus  Frederick,  duke  of  Sussex,  earl  of  Inverness,  and  baron  of  Arklow, 
was  born  Jan.  27th,  1773. 

10.  Adolphus  Frederick,  duke  of  Cambridge,  earl  of  Tipperary,  and  baron  of 
Culloden,  was  born  Feb.  24  th,  1774.  Married  to  the  princess  of  Hesse  Cassel,  in 
18t8.  He  has  issue  a son,  George-William-Frederick-Charles,  born  March  26th, 
1819,  and  two  daughters,  Augusta  Caroline-Chailolte-Elizabeth-Mary-Sophia- 
l.ouisa,  born  July  19th,  1823,  and  Mary-Adelaide-Wilhelmina-Elizabeih,  born 
Nov.  27,  1833. 

ti.  Mary,  born  April  25th,  1776.  Married  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  1816. 

12.  Sophia,  born  Nov.  3rd,  1777.  Unmarried. 

|3.  Amelia,  born  Aug.  7th,  1783.  She  died  on  the  2nd  of  Nov.  1810,  after  a long 
and  painful  illness,  and  was  buried  in  St.  George’s  Chapel,  Windsor. 
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THE  GENEALOGY  FROM  PRINCESS  MAUDE. 


• Maude,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Henry 
II..  was  born  in  1 1 56,  and  married  to 
Henry,  duke  of  Saxony,  hy  whom  she 
had  several  children  ; one  of  them,  a son 
named  Otlio,  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
dukedom,  in  whom  vre  trace  the  lineal 
descent. 

Olho,  duke  of  Brunswick  and  Lunen- 
burg. 

Albert  I.  his  son. 

Albert  II.  his  son. 

Magnus,  his  son. 

Rernard,  his  son. 


Frederick,  his  son. 

Otho  II.  his  son. 

Henry,  his  son. 

Emestus,  his  son. 

William,  his  son. 

George,  his  son. 

Emestus,  his  son,  married  Sophia , 
daughter  of  princess  Eliiabeth,  and 
grand -daughter  of  James  the  First  of 
England.  Their  heir  was  GEORGE,  af- 
terwards George  the  First  of  England. 
— See  Reynard's  Chart. 
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